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CiiAr.  LXXIL— Joseph  L—lTOo,  1706. 

JoSEFH,  eldest  son  of  Leopold,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1678» 
and  owed  liis  christian  name,  which  none  of  lus  ancestors 
had  ever  borne,  to  n  vow  made  by  his  father,  that  ii*  by  the 
intercession  of  St.  Joseph,  God  would  bless  him  with  an- 
otlier  «on,  lie  should  be  called  Joseph.  The  younn  prlnco 
gave  early  signs  of  an  active  and  aspiring  mind,  and  perhaps 
no  heir  of  an  extensive  empire  was  educated  with  greater 
care,  or  provided  with  more  excellent  governors  and  pre- 
ceptors. Leoj)old  conferred  i]u\  charge  of  governor  on 
Charles  Dietrich,  prince  of  Sulu),  vviio  proved  hiiu.sclf 
worthy  of  his  high  office  by  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  im- 
provement of  his  pupil,  and  by  inculcating  rational  and 
liberal  principles  both  of  religion  and  policy.  Knowing 
that  the  Jesuits  sacrificed  all  other  considerations  to  the 
interests  of  their  society,  and  sensible  that  thejhad  abetted 
the  intolerance  and  persecution  which,  since  the  death  of 
Maximilian  II.  had  equally  disgraced  and  disturbed  the 
administration  of  the  Austrian  sovereigns,  he  prevailed 
on  Leopold  to  exclude  their  order  from  all  share  in  the  edu- 
cation of  his  successor.  This  liberal  education,  so  different 
Irom  that  which  had  be^  usually  bestowed  on  the  Austrian 
princes,  excited  the  envy  of  the  Jesuits,  and  though  unable 
to  shake  the  authority  of  tho  governor,  they  M^tained  the 
dismission  of  the  preceptor  Pummel,  a  secular  priest,  whom 
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the  prince  of  Salm  had  selected  on  account  of  his  profound 
learning  and  pure  morals.  But  their  intrigues  were  coun- 
teracted by  the  young  prince  himself,  who  defended  his 
preceptor  with  a  spirit  above  his  years,  and  boldly  declared 
to  his  father,  that  if  Rummel  was  dismissed  he  would  de« 
dine  all  further  application. 

Crowned  sovereign  of  Hungary  in  1687,  and  king  of  the 
Komans  iu  1690,  Joseph  was  not  induced  by  these  splendid 

•titles  to  arrogate  a  share  in  the  administration  ;  but  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  a  laudable  example  of  filiiil  respect  and 

'obedience,  till  his  father  himself,  during  thn  latter  months 

.  of  his  reii^n,  Avas  induced  by  sickness  and  iniirmity  to  con- 
sign to  him  the  reins  of  government. 

As  he  advanced  in  years  his  great  qualities  expanded 
themselves.  During  the  first  campaign  of  the  war,  Joseph, 
then  twenty-two,  extorted  from  his  reluctant  father  the 
permission  to  serve  in  the  German  unny,  aud  repaired  to 
the  siege  of  Landau.  On  liis  arrival  iie  hastened  to  the 
trenches ;  and  when  his  attendants  entreated  him  to  with* 
draw  from  a  place  so  much  exposed,  he  replied,  Let  those 
who  are  afraid  retire."  To  Melac  the  governor,  who  sent 
a  herald  to  know  the  situation  of  his  quarters,  that  he  might 
respect  hi^  person,  he  answered,  My  quarters  are  wherever 
I  am  called  by  necessity  or  danger.  Attend  to  your  own 
honour,  and  omit  nothing  which  your  master's  service  and 
your  duty  prescribe.*'  Nor  was  this  an  empty  vaunt.  The 
king  of  the  Komans  shared  the  fatigues  and  risks  of  the 
common  soldiers,  and  was  always  observed  in  the  most 
dangerous  posts.  He  was  no  less  humane  and  generous 
than  brave  and  intrepid :  he  exhorted  and  animated  the 
Boldiers,  visited  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  distributed  pre- 

r  sents  among  the  widow?  and  orphans  of  the  slain.  The 
valour  which  he  displayed,  tlu;  address  by  which  he  inspired 
the  troops  with  courage  and  goodwill,  and  the  generals  with 
activity  and  vigilance,  infused  such  energy  into  the  be- 
siegers, that  Landau  capitulated  after  an  obstinate  siege, 
and  he  returjK d  in  h  iiimph  to  Vienna.  The  year  ensuing, 
he  again  repaired  to  the  siege  of  Landau,  which  had  been 
retaken  by  the  French,  and  exhibited  new  proofs  of  heroism, 
courtesy,  generosity,  and  beneficence.  He  displayed  the 
highest  marks  of  esteem  towards  Labadie,  the  intrepid 
governor,  whose  brave  defence  protractjed  the  siege  sixty- 
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nine  days^  granted  him  an  honouiable  capitulation,  and 
assured  the  gallant  chief  that  he  deemed  it  his  highest  glory 

to  subdue  such  an  enemy. 

Joseph  was  twenty-live  when  the  dcatli  of  Leopohl  called 
into  action  ail  his  talents,  activity,  and  resources.  The  first 
object  of  liis  reign  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  courtiers 
and  ofticers  of  the  household,  who,  without  adding  to  the 
lustre,  liad  contributed  to  exhaust  the  revenues  of  tlR* 
crown  ;  andbn  the  same  principle  of  economy  he  iniro<iiKcd 
various  regulations  into  tlie  civil  and  military  departuu  nts. 
lie  at  the  same  time  gave  a  proof  of  the  liberal  ])riMrM}»les 
by  which  he  intended  to  govern,  by  removing  the  iiiiiii.<tL'rs 
who  were  devoted  to  the  Jesuits,  and  discountenancing  an 
order  whidi,  for  so  long  a  period^  bad  reigned  paramoont 
at  the  conrt  of  Vienna.  He  displayed  equidly  Lis  gratitude 
and  judgment,  in  consigning  the  conduct  of  the  state  to 
bis  governor  the  prince  of  Sum,  and  in  raising  his  precep- 
tor Rummel  to  the  bishopric  of  Yiennn^  with  the  principal 
direction  of  ecclesiastical  affiurs. 

The  embarrassments  of  a  new  reign  produced  no  change 
nor  essential  delay  in  the  exertions  against  the  common 
enemj.  The  great  object  of  the  allies  was  to  push  the  war 
on  the  Moselle,  to  reeover  Loraine,  and  from  thence  to 
attack  the  defenceless  provinces  of  France.  The  project 
was  settled  by  Eugene,  Marlborough,  the  margrave  of 
Baden,  and  Joseph  himself,  during  the  last  siege  of  Landau, 
and  the  arrangements  for  opening  the  campaign  were  made 
before  the  departure  of  iMarlborough  from  the  scene  of 
action.  Magazines  were  formed  at  Coblentz  and  Treves, 
and  the  operations  were  to  commenec  with  the  siege  of 
Saar  Louis.  The  Dutch  consented  to  maintain  the  de- 
fensive on  their  own  frontier,  to  strengthen  the  army  of 
Marlborough  ;and  the  margrave  of  JJaden  promised  to  take 
the  field  early  in  the  spring,  and  detach  a  part  of  his  force 
to  concur  in  the  attack.  It  was  confidently  hoped  that  the 
general  consternation  in  France,  joined  to  the  civil  war  which 
persecution  bad  excited  among  the  Protestants  of  the 
Cevennes,  would  cripple  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  and 
contribute  to  render  the  success  of  the  present  as  brilliant 
as  the  dose  of  the  last  campaign. 

But  Louis,  however  we  may  condemn  his  arrogance  and 
presumption  in  prosperity,  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
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that  fortitude  which  rises  superior  to  advcrsitj.    He  re- 

doubled  his  extortions  to  repair  liis  losses ;  and  called  forth 
fill  the  spirit  of  bis  subject.^,  and  all  the  resources  of  his 
powerful  roonarchj.  Tlie  elector  of  Bavaria,  assisted  by 
Villcroy,  was  to  a'^  t  offensively  on  the  side  of  the  Lower 
(Countries  with  75,000  men  ;  Villars,  Avitli 55,000,  to  protect 
the  country  watered  by  the  Moselle  ;  Marsin,  with  30,000, 
to  maintain  tlie  defensive  on  tlio.  Upper  Rhine ;  troops, 
under  tlie  duke  of  Berwiek,  wern  di'taehed  to  awe  the  in- 
Siirirents  in  tlie  Cev(?nnes  ;  and  great  reinforeenicnts  were 
poured  into  Italy,  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy. 

Yet  all  these  exertions  would  have  been  made  in  vain, 
had  n  )t  tlie  di\  isions  of  a  vast  and  heterotreneous  confedc- 

,  racy,  and  tlie  diseordant  interests  whieh  arise  from  success, 
palsied  the  ctfort.<  of  the  allies.  Tlic  .Maritime  Powers  them- 
selves spent  the  winter  in  discussions  relative  to  their 

'  respective  contingents,  and  in  contests  for  the  supreme 
•eommanS ;  but  the  most  fatal  obstacle  to  the  intended 
invasion  was  derived  from  the  tardiness  and  jealousy  of  the 
•German  princes,  who,  in  the  humiliation  of  France,  again 
dreaded  the  revival  of  the  imperial  authority,  and  the  as* 
cendency  of  Austria.  When,  therefore,  Marlborough  led 
the  reinforcements  to  the  army  on  the  Moselle,  he  found 
neither  provisions,  artillery,  horses,  nor  carriages.  None 
of  the  German  contingents  were  arrived,  and  the  mar* 
grave  himself,  after  attempting  to  evade  an  interview, 
left  the  few  troops  which  had  been  assembled,  and  retired 
under  a  real  or  affected  indisposition  to  the  baths  of 
Schwalbach. 

Thus  mortifiedand  abandoned,  I\Iarlborough  was  unahlo 
to  push  the  intended  attack  in  opposition  to  Yillars,  wlio 
had  taken  a  strong  position  at  Sirk  on  the  frontiers  of 
Loraine,  where  he  equally  covered  Luxcmbnrgh,  Thionville, 
and  Saar  Louis.  After  earnest  and  repeated,  though  vain 
appeals  to  the  German  States,  he  left  7000  Palatine 
auxiliaries  to  cover  Treves,  and  hastened  towards  the 
Meuse,  where  the  French  had  taken  Huy,  reduced  the  town 
of  Liege,  and  threatened  to  carry  the  war  into  Holland,  or 
cut  off  the  communication  between  the  United  Provinces 
and  the  Upper  Rhine.  He  joined  the  Dutch  troops  on  the 
5th  of  July,  recovered  Huy  and  Liege,  overruled  the  oppo- 
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fiition  of  Slangcnberg  and  other  genernlfl^  broke  through 
the  lines  which  the  French  had  formed  to  cover  their  fron- 
tier from  Antwerp  to  the  Mehaignc,  at  Ileilesheiin,  and 
defentecl  a  part  of  the  troops,  which  had  been  hastily  ns* 

serabled  to  oppose  liim.  He  drove  back  the  enemy  from 
the  Deule  on  the  29th  of  July,  and  followed  them  to  a 
position  which  they  took  behind  the  Ysch;  but,  when  he 
had  reduced  them  to  n  situation  in  wbich  they  could  not 
avoid  an  engagement,  he  was  again  opposed  by  the  cabal 
of  Slangenberg  and  the  Dutch  deputies,  and  saw  all  his 
measures  frustrated  at  the  very  inonicut  of  execution. 
Thus  curbed  in  his  operations,  he  employed  tlie  remainder 
of  the  campaign  in  demolishing  the  French  lines,  and  after 
reducing  Leewe,  and  Jra^ving  his  troops  into  fjuarters,  he 
quitted  tlie  army  to  make  preparations  for  more  strenuous 
and  effectual  exertions  in  tlie  ensuing  year. 

After  the  depai'ture  of  Marlborough  towards  the  Meuse, 
Yillars  sent  strong  succours  to  the  army  in  the  Low  Coun* 
tries,  left  10,000  men  on  tlie  Moselle,  and  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  force  joined  Tallard  to  overwhclra  the  small  corps 
of  Germans  coUected  for  the  defence  of  their  lines.  But 
this  design  was  frustrated  by  general  Thungen,  who  re* 
tiring  to  an  entrenched  camp  under  the  walls  of  Lauter- 
bui^h,  maintained  his  position  till  he  was  joined  by  the 
margrave  of  Baden,  with  the  rest  of  the  contingents,  on  the 
dOth  of  June.  Yet  though  the  German  army  was  now 
superior  in  number  to  the  enemy,  the  margrave,  dis- 
heartened by  his  languishing  disorder,  or  still  under  the 
influence  of  that  jealousy  which  had  frustrated  the  grand 
system  of  attack,  continued  unmoved  by  all  the  renmn- 
strances  of  the  allies  and  the  imperial  court,  and  the  cam- 
paign was  principally  wasted  in  marches  and  countermarclies 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  The  French  secured  Loraine 
and  the  three  bishoprics,  by  the  re-occupation  of  'J'reves, 
Saarburgh,  and  Ilornberg  ;  and  the  Germans  forced  the 
lines  formed  by  Marsin  on  the  Motter,  and  recovered 
Haguenau  and  Drusenheim.  After  these  movemeni>,  the 
.  two  armies,  who  had  suffered  chiefly  from  fatigue  and  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  gradually  retired  into  winter* 
quarters. 

The  campaign  was  scarcely  closed  before  a  sudden  and 
general  insurrection  of  the  Bavarian  peasantry  gave  new 
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alanns  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  From  a  desire  to  appro- 
priate Bavaria,  no  leBS  tlian  from  resentment  against  the 
elector,  the  Austrian  court  had  treated  the  eountrj  with 
great  rigour,  dismembered  several  districts,  and  compelled 
the  natives  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance.  •  IThese  measurea^ 
joined  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  gave  rise  to  a 
conspiracy  for  throwing  oflF  the  Austrian  yoke,  in  which 
the  electress  herself  was  implicated.  The  plot  being 
accidentally  discovered,  the  emperor  deprived  her  of  the 
regency,  removed  her  children  into  tlio  Austrian  territories, 
disarmed  the  natives,  made  forced  levies,  and  imposed 
heavy  contributions.  Tlie  peasantry  thus  driven  to  de- 
spair, rose  aliiiust  at  the  same  instant,  when  tlie  troops 
"were  principally  drawn  to  Italy  and  the  Rhine,  seized 
the  important  posts  of  Brauna,  Burpfhansen,  Scliarding, 
and  Kelheim,  and  even  surprised  the  suburbs  of  Munich. 
Their  numbers  rapidly  augmented  to  30,000  men,  and 
their  enterprise  would  have  produced  the  most  alarming 
consequences,  had  they  not  consented  to  an  armistice  of 
ten.  days.  This  fortunate  delay  enabling  the  Austrians  to 
concentrate  their  forces  and  recall  part  of  their  troops, 
they  soon  gained  the  superiority  over  a  disorganised  and 
ill-armed  multitude,  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter, 
reduced  them  to  submission,  and  punished  this  attempt 
to  recover  their  independence  with  redoubled  severities. 

In  the  midst  of  these  operations  the  attention  of  £urope 
was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  champion  on  the 
theatre  of  action,  who  threatened  to  suspend  the  triumphs 
of  the  allies.  This  champion  was  Charles  XII.,  king  of 
Sweden. 

The  glory,  influence,  and  acquisitions,  which  Sweden 
had  acquired  by  her  arms,  had  long  excited  the  envy  of 
the  northern  powers."  The  enmity  of  Denmark  was 
fomented  by  the  support  which  Sweden  gave  to  the  dukes 
of  Holstein  Gottorp ;  Peter,  czar  of  Russia,  was  anxious 
to  acquire  the  Swedish  provinces  of  Ingria  and  Carclia, 
in  order  to  establish  liiniself  on  the  shore  of  the  Ualtic; 
Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  was 
desirous  to  re-annex  Livonia  to  his  newly-acquired 
kingdom.  These  potentates,  who  had  been  kept  in 
awe  by  Charles  XI.,  availed  themselves  of  the  accession 
of  a  minor  king  to  humble  a  nation  whose  superior  ' 
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spLendour  obscured  their  glory.  They  entered  into  a 
secret  league  for  the  abasement  of  their  common  rival, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  1700,  broke  out  into  open 
hostilities.  The  king  of  Denmark  dirrfted  hij4  attacks 
against  the  duk€  of  Holstein,  the  ally  and  brother-in-law 
of  Charles ;  and  Augustus  burst  into  Livonia.  This 
sudden  and  unprovoked  hostility,  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  struck  terror  into  the  Swedish  court.  The 
ministers,  who  dreaded  a  contest  under  a  young  and 
inexperienced  monarch,  proposed  to  avert  the  storm  l)y 
negotiation ;  but  Chai*lcs,  wlio  had  listened  with  silent 
contempt  to  their  discussions,  astounded  the  whole  council 
by  exclaiming,  with  an  air  of  decision  and  graTity  above 
his  age,  have  resolved  never  to  undertake  an  unjust 
war;  yet  I  will  never  finish  a  just  war^  except  with  the 
ruin  of  my  enemies." 

He  followed  this  declaration  by  an  instantaneous  change 
in  his  habits  and  manners,  from  which  he  never  afterwards 
swerved.  Full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  ancient  models,  he 
devoted  himself  to  war,  by  renouncing  all  the  pleasures 
and  luxuries  of  civilised  life ;  and  voluntarily  undergoing 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  Spartan.  He  abstained 
from  wine,  shunned  the  company  of  woman,  slept  on  the 
bare  ground,  with  no  other  covering  but  his  cloak,  ac- 
customed his  body  to  incessant  exercise,  and  habituated 
himself  to  tlie  extreme  of  abstinence  in  sleep  and  food. 
The  whole  macliinr  of  government,  and  every  district  of 
his  country,  instantly  felt  the  impulse  of  his  powerful  hand. 
Truu|)s  were  despatched  to  assist  the  duke  of  Holstein, 
whose  territories  had  been  nearly  subjugated  by  the  Danes; 
and  urgent  appeals  made  to  the  liouses  of  Hanover  and 
Brandeiiburgh,  and  to  the  Maritime  Powers,  for  the 
assistance  stipulated  by  ancient  treaties.  With  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  equal  to  his  great  models,  be  carried  the 
war  into  the  territories  of  his  enemies.  He  detached  a 
light  squadron  to  intercept  the  communications  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  who  was  employed  in  Holstein,  and 
sailed  with  a  powerful  force  to  attack  Copenhagen  itself. 
While  his  fleet,  assisted  by  an  English  and  Dutch  squadron, 
blockoded  that  of  the  Danes,  and  bombarded  the  capital, 
he  headed  the  descent  of  his  troops.  Impatient  to  reach 
the  shore,  he  leaped  into  the  sea,  sword  in  hand,  led 
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forward  his  soldiers  in  the  face  of  the  Danish  battcrieSi 

and  invested  the  town  by  land. 

The  promptitude  and  vigour  of  this  enterprise  reduced 
the  king  of  Denmai'k  to  immediate  submission.  Within 
eleven  days  after  the  descent  of  the  youthful  hero,  he 
deserted  his  alliance  against  Sweden,  by  a  separate  treaty 
'  at  Travendahl,  on  the  18tli  of  August,  1700,  gave  a 
compensation  to  the  duke  of  Holstein^  and  confirmed  all 
former  engagements. 

Having  thus  humbled  one  enemy,  Charlee  turned  with 
the  same  promptitude  and  decision  against  Peter,  czar  of 
Muscovy,  who  had  invested  Narva  with  40,000  men.  On 
the  30th  of  November,  in  less  than  two  months  after  he 
had  reached  the  shores  of  Denmark,  he  landed  at  Pima, 
marched  rapidly  to  Narva,  amidst  the  severities  of  winter, 
attacked  the  Russians,  though  covered  with  formidable 
entrenchments,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  dissipated 
the  whole  army.  The  moment  the  approach  of  spring 
allowed  him  to  act,  he  entered  Livonia,  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Duna,  obtained  another  decisive  but  bloody  victory, 
in  the  nf'i^^hbourhood  of  Riga,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1701, 
and  subjugated  Conrland  and  Livonia.  Pursuing  the  same 
principle  of  ruining  tiiose  enemies  who  had  planned  his  des- 
truction, he  entered  Poland,  routed  the  factions  which 
always  distracted  that  unhappy  countr}',  routed  in  numerous 
conflicts  the  partisans  of  Augustus,  and  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1704,  procured  the  election  of  Stanislaus  Letzinski, 
a  Polish  noble,  whom  accident  brought  to  his  notice.  He 
had  no  sooner  witnessed  the  coronation  of  the  sovereign 
to  whom  he  had  given  a  throne,  than  he  hastened  to 
complete  his  work,  by  annihilating  all  the  resources  and 
hopes  of  Augustus ;  bursting  through  Silesia  into  Saxony 
with  20,000  men,  in  contempt  of  aU  the  remonstrances  of 
the  emperor,  he,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1706,  forced 
Augustus,  in  the  centre  of  his  own  dominions,  to  resign 
tlie  throne  from  which  he  had  been  driven,  and  acknowledge 
the  title  of  his  rival. 

Charles .  took  up  his  residence  at  Alt  Ramstadt,  in  a 
■  state  of  momentary  inactivity ;  and  while  he  held  in  his 
hands  the  balance  of  Europe,  courted  or  feared  by  all 
parties,  he  kept  the  various  candidates  for  his  favour  in 
,  ^uspensci  though  he  displayed  a  partiality  to  the  French 
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and  Bavarian  ministers,  and  treated  the  remonstrances 
and  menaces  of  the  empire  with  pride  and  contempt.*  Ho 
laid  a  list  of  grievancp^  before  the  emperor,  demanded 
redress  for  a  real  or  fancied  insult  to  his  envoy  by  an 
imperial  cliamberlain,  required  the  surrender  of  loOO 
Russian  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  tUo  Austrian 
territories,  and  the  recall  of  the  German  offi*  <  t  s  who  had 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  czar,  and  insisted  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  Silesia. 

It  was  highly  dangerous  to  provoke  a  niuiiarch  who 
held  in  his  hand  the  balance  of  the  war,  who  was  courted 
by  France  to  imitate  the  example  and  emulate  the  exploits 
of  GustayuB  Adolphus,  whose  resentment  was  implacable* 
whose  decisions  instantaneous,  whose  spirit  was  rendered 
inflexible  by  the  slightest  opposition;  Joseph  therefore 
acted  with  consummate  address.  He  soothed  the  diet, 
which  had  imprudently  threatened  to  avenge  the  aggres- 
sions of  Sweden  by  a  declaration  of  war;  he  stifled  his 
own  ardent  feelings,  opened  a  friendly  negotiation,  and 
laboured,  by  every  mark  of  attention,  and  every  proof  of 
acquiescence,  to  concilitate  the  haughty  Swede.  But  the 
mysterions  conduct  of  Charles,  and  the  presence  of  so 
enterprising  a  prince,  with  a  veteran  and  victorious  army 
in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  made  a  deep  imprc  ^-^ioii  on 
Joseph,  whose  hereditary  dominions  were  principally 
throatoned,  awed  the  neighbouring  states,  and  detained  a 
considerable  force  from  the  scene  of  action. 


Chap.  LXXni.^1706. 

Towards  the  bpcriTinlng  of  May  the  two  armies  assembled 
in  the  Nethcrhii\'l>  :  tlie  French  under  tlie  elector  of 
Bavaria  and  ViUeroy,  behind  their  lines  near  Louvain, 

•  England  was  so  conscious  of  the  cbnger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  king  of  S^rudcn's  junction  witli  France,  that  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough reco  11  me  nded  the  emperor  to  deliver  up  the  Russian  fugitives 
to  Sweden  ;  but  the  emperor  rejected  with  scorn  so  degrading  a  pro- 
posal, as  contrary  to  the  Iftw  of  nations  and  the  honour  of  his  crown. 
Inciter  from  eouat  Wratitlav  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  May  14. 
1707, 
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amounting  to  70,000  men;  the  allies,  nearly  equal  in 
numbers,  at  BoxcUoe,  on  the  borders  of  the  bishopric  of 

liege. 

Marlborougli,  anxious  to  open  the  campaign  with  an 
engagement)  employed  a  spy  to  alarm  the  French  generals 
with  rumours  of  a  design  to  surprise  Namur,  or  pillage  the 
town  and  rich  abbey  of  St.  Amand.  Having  by  this 
stratagem,  induced  them  to  quit  their  lines,  and  advance  to 
Tirlemonty  he  suddenly  pushed  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Gheet,  either  to  force  them  to  a  battle,  or  cut  them  off 
from  Namur.  Ijiit  on  approncbing  Ramilie?.  lie  found  • 
that  they  had  at  the  same  tiuio  marched  to  anticipate  his 
design,  and  on  the  dispersion  of  a  thick  fog",  which  had 
concealed  their  movements,  he  discovered  their  army 
occupying  a  position  ]>evond  the  Little  Gheet.  Their  line 
stretched  from  near  Tavicrcs,  on  the  Mehaigne,  to  the 
village  of  Anderkirk.  lu  their  front  before  the  right  of 
their  infantry  was  llamilics,  which  was  defended  by 
several  battalions,  a  little  beyond  was  Offiiz,  situated  at  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Gheet.  On  their  right  were  Tavieres 
and  Franquenies,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle  were  occupied  only  by  a  regiment  of  dragoons;  their 
left,  with  a  considerable  part  of  their  centre,  was  posted 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Little  Gheet;  and  the 
only  point  of  their  line  not  defended  by  nature,  was  an 
open  space  of  1200  paces,  between  Ramilies  and  Tavieres, 
stretching  from  the  source  of  the  Gheet  to  the  Mehaigne. 

Marlborough  hastened  to  bring  on  an  engagement  before 
thev  could  recover  from  the  ■  confusion  of  their  sudden 
march,  or  secure  themselves  in  their  advantageous  post. 
As  their  right  and  part  of  their  centre  were  the  only 
vulnerable  jioints,  he  added  to  his  left  wing  twenty 
squadrons  of  iJanish  horse  from  his  right,  drew  twelve 
battalions  from  his  infantry,  to  form  an  attack  against 
Ivamilies,  and  four  to  assault  Franquenies  and  Tavieres. 
Soon  after  mid-day,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  the  engagement 
began.  Tlie  four  battalions  having  carried  Tavieres,  the 
cavalry  of  the  left  instantly  advanced  beyond  the  village, 
cut  to  pieces  a  body  of  dismounted  dragoons,  in  their  way 
to  recover  it,  and^  forming  in  two  solid  lines,  attacked  the 
right  of  the  French,  which  was  composed  of  the  household 
troops,  and  the  best  soldiers  of  France.   The  confederate 
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cavalry,  twice  driven  hnck,  ^\as  again  rallied  bj  Marl- 
borough himself,  who  was  exposed  to  the  same  danger 
from  which  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped  at  Blenheim  ;  and 
bcinj^  supported  by  fresli  squadrons  from  the  right,  broke 
the  enemy  with  great  slaughter.  During  these  charges, 
the  attack  was  made  against  Bamilies;  the  twelve  bat- 
ti^onsy  Bnslained  by  the  whole  line  of  infantiT>  aanulins 
the  Tillage  in  f^nt  and  flank,  carried  it  with  far  less  dif- 
ficulty than  had  been  expected  from  the  strength  of  the 
post  The  infantrj,  advancing  beyond  the  villi^  broke 
the  French,  and  drove  them  in  disorder  towards  Jodoigne. 
The  left  of  the  enemy,  which,  from  its  position  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Gheet,  could  neither  attack  or  be 
attacked,  began  to  retire  with  the  artillery,  favouring  the 
retreat  of  the  fugitives  but  being  bravely  charged  by 
some  regiments  of  English  horse,  at  a  moment  wlien  their 
march  was  accidentally  interrupt Cff,  they  were  struck  with 
a  panie,  took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  as  far  as  Meidert^ 
five  leagues  from  the  scene  of  action. 

The  French  lost  in  killed  and  prisoners  13,0(X)  men,  50 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  almost  all  their  baggage,  while  the 
allies  had  scarcely  2000  killed  or  wounded.*  The  elector 
of  Bavaria  and  Villeroy,  after  narrowly  escaping  in  the 
rout,  fled  to  Louvain,  where  they  held  a  tumultuary 
council  of  war  by  torch-light,  abandoned  the  unfortified 
towns  and  open  country,  and  retreated  with  their  dig* 
comfited  army  behind  the  canal  of  Bmsadis. 

The  allies  did  not  allow  the  enemy  time  to  recover  from 
thev' panic.  They  occupied  Louvain  the  day  after  the 
battle^  and  received  the  submission  of  the  sovereign 
council,  and  the  states  of  Brussels.  They  *^  pressed  the 
enemy  while  confusion  continued  among  thcmf  followed 
them  in  their  retreat  to  Ghent ;  by  throwing  bridges  over 
the  Scheldt  and  threatening  their  rear,  forced  them  to  fall 
back  to  Courtray,  and  compelled  them  to  distribute  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  army  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier 
places,  particularly  Mons,  Xournay,  Lille,  Ypres,  and 

•  From  more  accurate  aooomitfl,  it  appears,  that  the  loss  of  the 
allies  was  I0G6  killed,  and  2GG7  wounrlrrl  Meinoirs  of  the  duke  of 
MfirlI)orough,  chap,  xlv.,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  for  a  description 
and  plan  of  the  battle. 

t  Letter  from  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
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MeDin,  Meanwhile  the  principal  towns  in  the  Nether* 
lands  followed  the  example  of  the  capital,  or  were  reduced 
by  detachments  from  the  victorious  army;  Mecklin  8ur« 

rendered,  Alost  declared  for  Charles,  Dendermond  was 
blockaded,  Lierre  was  occupied  by  a  detachment,  Antwerp, 
Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Oudenard  submitted  without  delay. 

Marlborough  was  desirous  to  invade  the  French  frontier 
by  the  Lys  and  the  Scheld,  while  their  army  was  in  con- 
fusion, nm\  the  towns  ill  provided  for  resistance  ;  but  was 
again  thwarted  by  his  Dutch  colleagues.  He  therefore 
hastened  to  the  Hague  as  well  to  overrule  this  o|>})osition 
as  to  concert  measures  for  the  government  of  the  reduced 
territories  ;  yet  notwithstanding  all  his  remonstrances,  he 
was  necessitated  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Ostend,  bei'ore 
that  of  IMenii),  which  he  proposed  as  the  first  step  of  his 
intended  iii\  asion. 

The  most  active  exertions  were  made  by  both  parties. 
Beinforcements  poured  in  to  the  French  amy ;  detach* 
ments  were  drawn  from  the  Rhine,  and  Vendome,  recalled 
at  the  most  critical  juncture  from  Italy^  was  appointed  to 
the  command^  as  a  general  who  could  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  soldiers,  and  restore  the  troops  to  that  spirit  of 
fortitude  and  enterprise  so  natural  to  the  French  nation." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  confederate  army  was  strengthened 
with  12,000  men  from  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  and 
the  troops  of  Hanover  and  Prussia  advanced  by  rapid 
marches  towards  Brabant.  Plassendael  was  taken  by 
storm,  Ostend  invested  bj  Overkirk,  while  an  Enrrli-h 
squadron  blockaded  the  luu  baur,  and  the  main  army  at 
Koussclner  covered  the  siop^e.  After  some  delays,  the 
attacks  v,  ere  begun,  and  this  important  fortress,  which  had 
formerly  withstood  a  siege  of  three  years,  surrendered  in 
July,  only  eiiiht  days  after  the  opening  of  the  trenches. 

Although  liie  delay  occasioned  by  this  siege,  iind  the 
requisite  prepai-ations,  had  given  the  enemy  time  to  recover 
from  their  consternation,  yet  Marlborough  resumed  his  plan 
of  attacking  the  French  frontier.  He  embarked  a  regiment 
at  Ostend,  to  join  an  expedition,  which  was  fitting  out  in 
England,  to  alarm  the  oppodte  coast,  sent  a  detachment  to 
occupy  Courtray,  crossed  the  Lys  to  unite  with  the  Frussian> 
Hanoverian,  and  Palatine  auxiliaries,  destroyed  the  sluices 
with  which  the  enemy  had  dammed  up  the  Deule  and  the 
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Lys,  to  prevent  the  navigation  from  Ghent,  and  invested 
Menin,  tlie  key  of  Flanders,  a  masterpiece  of  the  art  of 
Vauban.  With  the  main  army  at  Helchin,  he  protected 
the  siege,  and  Vendome,  notwithstanding  he  had  assembled 
and  re-organised  the  French  troops,  was  reduced  to  remain 
on  the  defensive  behind  the  Deule,  and  witness  its  captore« 
The  subsequent  surrender  of  Dendermond^  on  the  28rd  of 
August,  having  opened  the  whole  course  of  the  Scheld, 
Marlborough  crossed  that  river,  and  closed  this  splendid 
campaign  with  the  reduction  of  Ath.  After  some  move- 
ments for  the  sake  of  forage,  he  repaired  to  the  Hague,  and 
the  troops,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  took  quartm  in 
the  principal  posts  of  their  new  conquests  from  the  sea  to 
the  Meiiso. 

On  the  Ilhine,  Yillars,  ns  before,  was  opposed  to  the 
mmyrave  of  leaden.  Tho  canipniL'^ii  was  opened  hy  tlie 
iVencli,  who  forced  tlic  lines  funned  by  the  Germans  on 
the  Hotter,  drove  them  back  to  the  Luuter,  and  reduced 
Drusenheim  and  Ilaguenau,  which  contained  their  prin- 
cipal magazines.  But  the  fatal  battle  of  Ramilics  debi- 
litated their  efforts  in  every  quarter;  the  reinforcements 
drawn  to  the  Netherlands  reduced  the  French  commander 
to  the  defensive  ;  while  the  tardiness  of  the  German  princes, 
and  the  march  of  the  imperial  cavalry  against  the  rebels  in 
Hungary,  prevented  the  margrave  from  profiting  by  tho 
weakness  of  his  antagonist 

In  consequence  of  the  civil  war  in  Hungary,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  imperialists  in  other  quarters,  the  affairs 
of  the  emperor,  and  his  all  j  the  duke  of  Savoj,  had  rapidly 
declined  in  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  Louis  made  vast  pre- 
parations to  achieve  the  conquests  of  Piedmont,  or  detach 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  Reinforcements  were  sent  by  sea  from 
Provence ;  and  a  corps  of  10^000  men,  under  la  Feuillade, 
bursting  from  Dauphine,  opened  a  passage  through  the 
Alps  along  the  Doria,  by  the  capture  of  Exilles  and  Susa, 
with  their  dependent  forts.  By  these  accessions  of  force 
the  French  army  was  increased  to  40,000  men  ;  and  Vcn- 
dome  leaving  his  brother^  the.  grand  prior,  to  clear  the 
country  south  of  the  Po,  and  close  the  passages  into  Italy, 
crossed  the  Po  at  Trino,  in  the  face  of  the  combined  army, 
and  subjugated  all  the  principal  fortresses  of  Piedmont, 
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gradually  circumscribing  the  duke  of  Savoj  to  the  Ticinity 
of  his  capital. 

Fortunately  this  career  of  success  was  chocked  before 
the  small  but  strong  fortress  of  Ycrraa»  whicli  commaods 
the  navigation  of  the  Po,  and  by  its  positioD  forms  an  out- 
work of  Turin.  The  garrison,  succoured  by  continual  re- 
inforcements from  Victor  Ainadeus,  who  took  post  at  Cres- 
centino,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  held  out  with 
incredible  bravery  and  perseverance,  till  the  opening  of  the 
ensuing  spring  ;  they  did  not  surrender  till  March  11.  1705, 
when  the  French  hud  dearly  pureliiiscd  the  place,  by  the 
loss  of  18,000  men,  and  the  exertions  of  a  whole  campaign, 
and  rendered  the  capture  of  little  \  alut',  by  blowing  up  the 
fortifications.  Tlu;  losses  of  the  French,  and  the  fatigues  of 
a  winter  siege,  prevented  Vendome  from  pursuing  liis 
operations ;  and  after  allowing  his  troops  to  repose  till  the 
middle  of  June»  he  adyanced  to  the  attack  of  Ciyasso, 
(behind  which  the  combined  army  had  retired),  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  si^e  of  Turin« 

He  waSy  howeyer,  suddenly  called  from  this  enterprise 
to  succour  his  brother,  who  was  unequally  opposed  to  the 
superior  talents  of  Eugene.  While  Vendome  was  occupied 
in  Piedmont,  the  grand  prior,  favoured  by  the  conoivance  of 
the  papal  officers  in  the  Ferrarese,  had  driven  the  remnant 
of  the  imperialists  into  the  Trentin,  with  the  loss  of  all 
tlieir  baggage,  shut  up  the  princi[)al  passes  into  Italy,  and 
"blockaded  Mirandola,  the  last  i)lace  held  by  an  imperial 
garrison.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  Eugene  reached  the  Tren- 
tin, followed  by  801)0  Prussian  auxiliaries,  who  had  been 
subsidised  by  England.  Failing  in  his  attempts  to  drive 
the  French  from  the  Mincio,  he  suddenly  crossed  the  Lago 
di  Garda,  joined  the  imperial  corps,  who  during  the  winter 
had  maintained  themselves  on  its  western  shore,  anticipated, 
by  a  rapid  march,  the  French  comuiander,  who  took  post 
before  him,  gained  the  passage  of  the  Oglio  at  Urago,  ad- 
vanced to  Komanengo  in  his  way  to  the  Adda,  and  would 
probably  have  carried  to  the  duke  of  Sayoy  that  succour 
which  his  multiplied  distresses  rendered  so  necessary,  had 
not  his  progress  been  checked  by  the  arrival  of  Vendome 
with  considerable  reinforcements* 

Eugene  spent  the  rest  of  the  campaign  of  1705  in 
inarches  and  counter-marches,  in  which  he  exhausted  all 
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his  resources  to  gain  a  passage  over  the  Adda  or  tlie  Vo ; 
but  was  ballled  by  the  vigiUince  of  his  antagonist,  and  the 
difficulties  of  ft  caantrj  abounding  in  defiles,  and  inter* 
aeeted  hy  innumerable  canals  and  torrents*  The  onljr 
striking  event  of  the  campaign  was  the  short  but  desperate 
battle  of  Cassano,  which  took  place  during  one  of  these 
marches.  On  the  16th  of  August,  £ugene  attacked  a  part 
of  the  French  infantry,  while  separated  from  the  cavalry, 
which  had  been  pushed  across  the  Adda,  to  oppose  his 
passage ;  but  the  strength  of  the  enemy*s  position,  and  the 
sudden  arrival  of  Vendome,  with  the  rest  of  the  troops 
from  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  river,  robbed  him  of  the 
victory.  Yet,  though  foiled  in  his  principal  design  of 
joining  the  dnke  of  Savoy,  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his 
footing  in  Italy,  by  establishing  iiis  quarters  on  the  skirt 
of  the  mountains,  between  the  Lago  di  Gaida  and  r>rescia ; 
■wliile  by  drawing  ofi'  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the 
Frcjich  force,  he  relieved,  tliough  he  could  not  assist,  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  suspended  the  siege  of  Turin. 

The  exertions  of  Eugeue  could  not,  however,  prevent 
the  success  of  different  enterprises  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action.  JNIirandola  was  captured  after  a  long 
blockade  ;  on  the  side  of  the  Alps,  Villafranca  and  the 
citadel  of  Nice  were  reduced,  and  the  fortress  of  Mont- 
melian,ihe  only  remaining  post  in  Savoy,  surrendered  after 
an  investment  of  eighteen  months.  The  only  compensation 
obtained  by  the  confederates  for  those  losses,  was  the 
recovery  of  AstI,  which  being  evacuated  by  an  erroneous  ■ 
order,  was  instantly  occupied  by  Staremberg,  and  main* 
tained  against  all  the  efforts  of  la  Feuillade. 

Although  the  campaign  of  1706  in  Italy  opened  with  a 
mnister  event,  the  arms  of  the  allies  were  ultimately 
crowned  with  success  Still  more  brilliant  than  even  in  the 
Ketlierlauds.  Early  in  the  year  Vendome  silently  and 
gradually  assembling  his  choicest  troops,  surprised  the  im- 
perialists in  their  quarters,  attacked  and  broke  the  forces 
who  were  hastily  fi>sembled  near  Calcinato,  drove  them 
back  into  the  Trentin,  and  afterwards  dislodged  them  from 
the  quarters  which  they  occupied  between  the  Adige  and 
the  Po.  He  profited  by  this  bold  and  successful  enterprise 
to  shut  up  all  tlie  avenues  by  which  they  could  descend 
into  Italy.     Count  Medavi,  with  8000  men  guarded  the 
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passes  to  the  west  of  the  Lago  di  Garda  ;  an  intrenchment, 
defended  hy  15,000  men,  extended  from  Garda  to  the 
Adige ;  12,000  were  distribiitctl  along  the  river,  as  far  as 
St.  Pietro  di  Legna_o:o ;  and  St.  Fremont,  with  6000^  was 
intrusted  with  the  defence  ot  the  Lower  Adige. 

"While  Vendome  was  thus  employed  in  closing  the 
passes,  the  most  active  preparations  were  made  for  reducing 
Turin.  Immense  magazines  were  formed  at  Susa,  Casale, 
Crescentino,  and  Civasso,  and  an  aimy  CLlltcted  for  the 
siege,  under  the  conimand  of  La  Lcuilhidc,  exceeding 
50,000  men.  The  city  was  invested  in  May,  aiid  trenches 
opened  in  the  commencement  of  June  against  the  citadel 
and  a  work  stretching  towards  the  Doria.  The  duke  of 
Savoy  remained  in  Turin  fill  after  the  investment,  to 
mature  the  necessaiy  arrangements;  but  before  the  cir- 
cumvallation  was  completed  he  left  the  command  of  the 
town  to  the  marquis  di  Carail,  and  of  the  citadel  to  count 
Daun,  with  a  garrison  of  10,000  men,  took  the  field  with 
his  cavalry,  baffled  or  eluded  the  French  commander  by 
successively  retreating  to  Yillestellone,  Coni,  Civasso,  and 
Saluzza,  along  the  borders  of  the  mountains^  and  at  length 
threw  himself  into  the  valley  of  Lucema,  where  he  dis- 
mounted his  troops,  and  sent  his  horses  to  the  pastures  in 
the  Alps.  His  retreat  having  left  the  open  country  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  Asti  was  besieged  by  the  militia  of 
the  Milanese,  Mondovi  and  Ceva  surprised,  and  the  duchess, 
with  her  infant  family,  sought  reiuge  in  the  Genoese  teiri* 
tories. 

Early  in  the  spring  Eugene  hastened  to  the  frontiers  of 
Italy,  with  the  intention  of  resuming  tlie  plan  on  which  he 
had  acted  the  preceding  campaign.  But,  on  arriving  at 
Salo,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  Lis  designs  discon- 
certed by  the  unexpected  defeat  of  the  imperialists  in  their 
quarters,  and  with  difficulty  secured  the  retreat  of  the 
fugitive  army,  which  was  reduced  to  11,000  men.  His 
future  operations  were  attended  with  embarrassments 
which  would  have  discouraged  an  inferior  general.  To 
attain  the  object  of  his  expedition,  it  was  necessary  to 
traverse  a  country  above  two  hundred  miles  in  extent,  full 
of  strongholds,  watered  by  four  navigable  rivers,  abounding 
in  defiles,  and  intersected  by  innumerable  rivulets,  canals, 
and  torrents,  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy  who  guarded 
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every  avenue.  Deeming  it,  therefore,  impossible  in  this 
situation  to  force  his  way  through  the  district  north  of  the 
Fo,  Eugene  drew  his  troops  by  Riva  round  the  northern 
point  of  the  Lago  di  Gardi,  and  suddenly  descended^  aft 
before,  by  the  sources  of  the  Bi-enta  into  the  Veronese. 
Being  joined  by  10,000  of  the  auxiliartps  from  Germany, 
he  left  6000  men  under  AVetzel  at  Sun  Martino.  to  secure 
the  junction  ot  6000  Hessians,  yet  on  their  marcli,  and  to 
divide  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  He  aroused  the  French, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  with  feint  attacks  alon/  the 
course  of  the  Adige,  while  a  strong  detachment  secured  a 
passage  and  constructed  a  bridge  at  Ruotanova.  The 
whole  army  promptly  passed  without  opposition,  pushed 
the  corps  of  St.  Fremont  beyond  the  numerous  canals  and 
Btreams  between  the  Adige  and  the  Po,  passed  the  Po  near 
Biaggio,  seenred  Einale  and  Biondena,  dislodged  the  enemy 
from  the  Panaro  and  the  Canale  di  Modena,  and  followed 
them  to  the  river  Parmegiana. 

In  this  situation  of  affidrs  Yendome  was  recalled  from 
Italy  to  head  the  army  in  Flanders,  dispirited  by  the 
defeat  of  Kamilies^  and  the  command  was  intrusted  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  under  the  direction  of  Marsin.  The  new 
general  having  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  15,000  men 
from  la  Feuillade^  left  a  corps  of  10,000,  under  Medavi, 
to  observe  the  imperialists  at  San  Martino,  and,  with  the 
rest  of  the  army,  crossing  the  Po,  joined  the  retreating 
body  on  the  Parmegiana  to  arrest  the  protrro?^  of  En^'cne. 

The  i]iij>crial  general,  too  weak  to  ibrce  tlie  position  of 
the  enemy,  employed  himself  in  securinj?  C;ir[>i,  Ivtirgio, 
and  Corregio,  till  the  junction  ot  the  Hessians  enabled  the 
corps  beyond  the  Po  to  approach  the  Mincio,  and  open 
a  passage  by  the  capture  of  Goito.  This  diversion, 
reducing  the  French  to  abandon  their  design  of  making  a 
stand  oil  the  Parmegiana,  and  again  fall  back  beyond  the 
Po,  he  pushed  forward  with  unexpected  celerity.  Not- 
withstanding his  troops  were  exposed  to  the  burning  rays 
of  an  Ita&ui  suni  and  suffered  equally  from  drought  and 
want  of  provisionsy  he  anticipated  the  movements  of  the 
French,  though  thw  march  was  fadlitated  by  carriages 
from  the  Milanese.  While  he  allowed  his  army  to  repose 
and  wait  for  supplies^  he  pushed  forward  detachments  by 
night  to  secure  the  passes,  and  throw  bridges  over  the 
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xtuinerous  rivers  which  swell  the  waters  of  the  Po» 
anticipated  the  enemy  at  FUcentia  and  the  pass  of 
Stradella,  crossed  the  Tanaro  above  Isola ;  and  after  a 
march  of  thirty-four  days,  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  the  military  aiinals  of  modern  Europe,  united  at 
Yillastellone  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who.  on  his  approach 
had  quitl(  d  the  mountains,  roused  his  faithful  peasantry, 
and  collected  a  respectable  force.  They  crossed  the  Po 
near  ^Rloncaliero,  and  advanced  to  tlie  iKiglilx'urlioofl  of 
Chieri,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  on  the  very  day  in 
which  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  Mar^  reached  the  lines 
before  Turin, 

Never  was  an  event  more  opportr.ne  tlian  this  junction  ; 
for  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity.  Every 
means  of  attack  and  defence  had  been  exhausted  by  both 
parties  during  a  contest  of  near  twelve  weeks,  till  the 
resources  possessed  by  the  assailants,  and  the  advantage 
of  numbers  gained  the  superiority.  The  outworks,  in 
spite  of  a  brave  defence,  were  successively  carried ;  the 
body  of  the  place  was  assailed;  the  provisions  reduciu)^ 
the  ammunition  exhausted ;  that  part  of  the  town  which 
was  exposed  to  the  enemy's  batteries  presented  only  a  heap 
of  ruins;  and  the  brave  garrison,  worn  out  by  incessant 
exertions,  were  threatened  with  an  assault  without  the 
means  of  resistance. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  and  Eugene  ascended  the  heights  of 
Superga^  above  Chieri,  which  commands  a  view  of 
Turin  and  the  circumjacent  territory.  They  looked  down 
upon  the  vast  circumference  of  intrenchments  which  in- 
vested the  c:ipital,  and  formed  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles; 
and  saw  or  heard  the  repeated  signals  of  distress  made 
by  the  besieged.  They  watched,  witli  a  mixture  of  hope 
^d  anxiety,  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  whom  they 

*  Superga  is  a  striking  feature,  as  well  in  the  history  as  the  geo* 
graphy  of  Savoy.  On  this  spot,  from  whence  Victor  Amadeus  and  Eugene 
surveyed  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  the  former  erected  one  of  the  most 
splendid  churches  in  Italy,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  which  he  made  on 
the  oceasion ;  and,  in  memory  of  the  relief  of  Turin,  the  royal  family 
were  accustomed  to  go  annuwy  in  procession,  and  return  thanks  in 
thi'*  church  for  the  almost  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  capital.  Few 
strangers  visit  this  part  of  Italy  without  repairing  to  this  church,  as 
WgU  on  account  of  its  historical  importance,  as  the  magnifice^it  prospect 
which  it  comnundii 
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expected  to  quit  their  posts,  concentrate  their  forces,  and 
prepare  for  a  contest  in  the  open  fields  in  vfaich  they 
could  employ  ali  the  advantages  denved  from  superior 
numbers.  But  the  spirit  of  the  French  army  seems  ta 
have  subsided,  and  the  effects  of  the  yictory  at  Ramilies 
were  felt  in  Italy*  The  allies  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
them  continue  in  their  posts,  and  hailed  their  caution  as 
the  signal  of  victory.  With  that  decision,  promptitude^ 
and  energy  which  characterised  the  operations  of  Kugenei 
he  selected  as  the  point  of  attack  tliat  part  of  the  lines 
which  crossed  the  peninsula  formed  between  the  Doria 
and  the  Stura,  where  the  two  rivers  at  once  secured  his 
own  flanks,  and  presented  considerable  obstacles  to  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  On  descending  from  the  height, 
orders  were  instantly  driven  for  the  march ;  tin*  nllies 
crossed  the  Po  near  i\r:)rp ngUerf,  intercepted  a  considerable 
convoy  which  the  enemy  were  anxiously  expecting  from 
Susa,  passed  the  Doria,  reduced  the  castle  of  Pianessa, 
and  extended  themselves  between  the  Doria  and  the 
Stura.  Having  collected  a  force  of  10,000  militia  to 
throw  succours  into  the  place,  should  the  enemy  ij^uit 
or  weaken  any  part  of  their  lines,  they  made  preparations 
for  an  immediate  assault. 

At  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of  September  7.»  the 
confederates  advanced  towards  the  intrencbments  in  se« 
yeral  columns  preceded  by  all  the  grenadiers  in  a  body. 
When  arrived  within  cannon-shot  the  infantry  formed  in 
two  lines^  with  the  artillery  in  the  intervals  between  the 
battalions,  and  the  cavahy  in  the  same  order  behind, 
though  exposed  to  a  heavy  cannonade.  They  then  moved 
to  the  attack*  The  first  line  of  the  Prussian  infantry  on 
the  right,  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  made  the 
assault  against  the  left  of  the  French,  which  was  flanked 
by  the  Doria  and*  the  castle  of  Lucento.  Being  tlirown 
into  disorder  by  a  sudden  sally  of  the  Fn  ncli  cn\  ihy, 
Eugene  rushed  forward  to  rally  and  lead  them  again  to 
the  charge.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  two  domestics  killed  by  his  side  ;  but 
he  instantly  revived  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  by  rising  and 
waving  his  hat  as  a  sign  that  he  had  received  no  injury. 
He  remounted,  led  on  the  troops,  w  lio  derived  new  spirit 
from  his  escape,  and  loroed  the  iutienchmeut.  The 
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prince  of  Wirtemb^,  at  the  same  time^  carried  the  works 
on  the  side  of  the  Stura,  and  opened  a  wbj  for  the  cavalry ; 
bttt  his  troops,  impelled  by  their  ardour,  pursued  the 
Frencli  far  beyond  the  intrenchment,  and  would  have  been 
eut  off,  had  not  the  regiment  of  Staremberg  opportunely 
advanced  from  the  second  line,  seized  the  abandoned 
artillery^  and  turned  it  on  the  enemy,  who  began  to  rally. 
The  centre^  led  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  succeeded  also  in 
gaining  the  works,  after  a  dreadful  carnage,  and  opened  a 
passage  for  the  cavahy.  The  enemy,  however,  still 
disputed  their  ground  with  great  bravery  ;  their  cavalry 
broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  allies,  and  attacked  them 
in  flank  and  rear,  and,  thougli  ]  <  pulsed,  again  rallied  and 
renewed  the  fight.  But  nutliiug  could  withstand  the 
impetuosity  of  the  troops  led  by  Eugene  and  the  duke, 
who  lavishly  exposed  their  persons.  The  second  line 
with  the  artillery  being  brought  up,  a  more  desperate 
engagement  took  place,  and  the  French  finally  gave  way ; 
one  body  fled  over  the  Doria»  and  there  made  a  stand ;  a 
second  attempted  to  gain  the  Fo,  but  was  intercepted  by  a 
Sally  from  the  city;  and  a  third,  which  took  refuge  in 
the  indosnres  of  the  Old  Park,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Doria  and  Stura,  was  driven  into  the  Pa 

Beyond  the  Doria,  the  troops  in  the  trenches  continned 
their  fire  i^^ainst  the  city  during  the  whole  action,  greatly 
annoying  the  garrison  with  their  bombs ;  but,  perceiving 
the  day  lost,  they  blew  up  their  magazines,  and  retired 
with  precipitation  by  Moncagliere.  Marsin,  being  mortally 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoner,  died  at  Turin  the  day  after 
the  battle;  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  likewise  wounded; 
6000  men,  among  whom  were  several  distinguished  oilicers, 
were  made  prisoners,  and  2000  killed.  The  allies  lost 
only  loOO. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  and  Eu?pne,  having  given  the  neces- 
sary orders  for  securing  the  magazines  and  encamping  the 
troops,  entered  the  capital  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of 
people,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  in  the  cathedral.  The 
last  powder  left  in  the  place  was  spent  in  the  r^oicing  on 
this  occasion. 

Although  only  part  of  the  French  army  was  engaged, 
and  their  utmost,  loss  in  killed,  wonndec^  and  prisoners 
scarcely  exceeded  9000  men,  the  death  of  Marsin^  and 
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the  want  of  an  experienced  chief,  produced  all  the  fruits 
of  a  total  defeat,  and  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  that 
power  whieh  seemed  so  firmly  estahlislied  in  Italy.  The 
French  troops  having  retreated  in  confusion  toward  Pig- 
nerol,  and  abandoned  those  in  the  Mihiru^se,  the  allies 
hastened  to  profit  by  their  victory.  The  militia,  supported 
by  a  regular  force,  followed  the  retreating  army  to  the 
frontiers  of  Dauphine,  secured  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and 
friittrated  all  then*  attempts  to  re-enter  Piedmont  ;  while 
the  towns,  which  were  dismantled  or  weakly  garrisoned, 
again  raised  the  standard  of  their  beloved  sovereign.  At 
the  same  time  the  duke  and  Eugene  turned  ajjainst  the 
French  corps  under  Medavi,  who,  on  the  9th  of  September, 
two  days  after  the  battle  of  Turin,  had  defeated  the  prince 
of  Hesse  at  Castiglione  with  the  loss  of  4000  men.  They 
opened  a  passage  into  the  Mihmese  hj  reducing  Novanray 
passed  the  Tesino^  received  the  auhmission  of  Milan,  and 
blockaded  the  Freaich  troops  in  the  citadel.  Being  joined 
bj  the  prince  of  Hess^  who,  afk«r  his  defeat  crossed  tiie 
Lower  Adige  and  the  Po,  and  penetrated  through  the 
Cremonese,  they  drove  the  corps  of  MedaW  into  the  Man- 
tuan,  and  before  the  close  of  the  campaign,  recovered  many 
of  the  posts  occupied  by  the  French  in  Lombardy,  con- 
fining the  remnant  of  their  forces  to  the  citadels  of  iVIilan 
and  Mantua,  Finale,  Valencia,  Mirandola,  Sabionetta,  and 
Cremona.  Eugene,  who  was  nominated  governor  of  the 
Milanese,  received  the  allegiance  of  the  natives  in  the 
name  of  their  new  sovereign  ;  Joseph  invested  his  brother 
with  the  duchy  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and  yielded  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy  the  provinces  of  Valenza  and  Alessandria, 
the  Lnmellina,  and  the  Yal  di  Scsia,  which  had  been  pro- 
mised as  the  price  of  his  alliance. 

During  these  transactions  the  aflairs  of  the  house  ofj 
Austria  had  likewise  prospered  in  Spain.  After  landing 
in  Portugal,  Charles  published  a  manifesto  or  declaration 
of  his  rights,  the  king  of  Portugal  a  justification  of  his 
conduct;  and  both  monarehs,  at  the  head  of  thdr  army, 
advanced  to  the  frontier.  But^  as  it  happens  in  all  cases 
of  civil  contest,  the  emigrants  deceived  themselves  as  well 
as  their  protectors,  and  the  conquest  of  Spain  proved  a  far 
more  arduous  task  than  it  had  been  represented  by  the 
admiral  and  his  adherents.   The  army  of  Portugal  was  ill* 
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disciplined,  ineHioicnt,  and  ill-provided ;  the  saocourS 
furnished  by  the  allies  too  scantj  to  make  a  permanent 
impression.  Above  all,  none  of  the  parties  had  appreciated 

the  effects  of  national  and  religious  prcjiulice ;  the  proud 
and  spirited  Castilians,  however  dissatisfied  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  tlie  French,  were  indignant  at  havins;  a 
soverei^^n  forced  on  them  by  the  Pr)rtu;iuese,  wliom  they 
detested,  and  by  the  Englisii  an  l  Dutch  whom  they  stig- 
matised as  heretics.  At  this  moment  they  were  en^onra;:^ed 
by  a  succour  of  12,000  men  under  the  duke  of  Bcrwiek, 
and  conciliated  by  tlie  recall  of  the  princess  Orsini,  and 
the  French  agents,  wlio  had  rendered  themselves  uiipopular, 
"W^uH  also  by  tlie  bravery  and  exertions  of  Pliilip  himself, 
they  rallied  round  their  acknowledged  sovereign,  and, 
instead  of  waiting  for  an  attack,  became  themselves  the 
assailants.  After  a  campaign,  in  which  both  parties  re* 
apectively  invaded  each  other's  territories,  though  the 
advantage  remained  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards^  the  two 
armies  retired  into  winter-quarters  within  their  respective 
frontiers. 

While  the  united  troops  attacked  the  western  provinces 
of  Spain,  the  English  fleet,  which  had  landed  Charles  at 
Lisbon,  after  a  fruitlesa  attempt  to  surprise  Barcelona, 
joined  a  squadron  under  Sir  Cloudcsley  Shovel,  sailed  in 
search  of  the  French  fleet  from  Bre?t,  and  in  their  way 
took  Gibraltar  by  escalade.  Tliey  next  attacked  tlie  French 
fleet  off  Malaira  ;  and  though  the  honours  of  victory  were 
claimed  by  both  parties,  the  allies  f]^;\ined  the  advantage, 
for  the  French  retired  into  their  purts,  and  did  not  venture 
another  engagement  during  tlie  whole  war. 

The  campaign  of  1705  was  far  more  ftivourable  to  the 
allies.  A  Spanish  army,  after  wasting  several  months  in 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  a  French  squadron,  which  blocked  up  the 
harbour,  was  defeated.  Spain  was  attacked  on  both  sides  i 
the  combined  forces  of  the  English  and  Portuguese,  under 
the  earl  of  Galway  and  the  marquis  das  Minas,  bursting 
from  Beyra  and  Alentejo,  opened  the  frontier  by  the  cap<* 
ture  of  Valencia,  Alcantara,  Salvatierre,  and  Albuquerque: 
while,  on  the  opposite  side,  Barcelona  was  taken  by 
Charles,  with  the  assistance  of  the  British  fleet  and  forces 
under  the  earl  of  Peterborough ;  Catalonia  declared  for  the 
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house  of  Austria,  aud,  witli  the  exception  of  Alicante  and 
Peiiisola,  Arragon  and  Valencia  followed  the  example. 

These  advantages  enabled  the  allies  to  make  a  rapid 
progress  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  Philip,  after  pressing 
Barcelona  to  the  utmost  extremities^  ws  compelled  bj  the 
arrival  of  an  English  fleet  to  raise  the  si^e^  and,  with 
great  difficulty,  making  a  circuit  through  the  mountains  of 
Roussillon  and  Navarre,  again  reached  his  capital  on  the 
9th  of  December,  1705.  The  death  of  Peter  II.,  who  had 
been  affected  with  an  hereditary  melancholy,  gave  new 
vigour  to  the  government  of  Portugal ;  and  his  son,  John 
v.,  a  prince  of  great  spirit  and  abilities,  supported  the 
cause  of  Charles  with  redoubled  vigour.  England  and 
Holland  poured  in  reinforcements,  and  a  grand  project 
was  formed  to  ]insh  tlie  war  at  once  from  Catalonia  and 
Portupral,  secure  tlie  capital,  and  terminate  the  contest  by 
a  single  effort.  On  one  side  the  Portuguese  lbrco<,  after 
reducing  Alcantara,  penetrated  through  the  province  of 
Salamanca  to  Madrid,  driving  before  them  the  small  army 
of  Spain  under  marshal  Berwick  ;  on  the  other,  the  army 
of  Charles,  having  relieved  Barcelona,  took  the  route  of 
Arragon,  which  had  revolted,  and  pushed  a  corps  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital ;  and  the  queen-mother  at  Toledo 
endeavoured  to  exdte  the  people  of  New  Castile,  by  raising 
the  standard  of  Austria.  Nothing  could  have  have  pre* 
vented  the  establishment  of  Charles  IL  on  the  Spanish- 
throne  but  the  want  of  promptitude  and  decision  among  the 
allies,  and  his  own  uncertain  and  dilatory  spirit.  Whilst 
he  wasted  much  time  in  forms  and  ceremonies  at  Saragossa, 
Galway,  remaining  inactive  at  Madrid,  snfVered  Berwick 
to  draw  reinforcements  from  France,  and  Philip  with  his 
spirited  queen,  to  rouse  the  zeal  of  the  Castilian  nobles.  In 
consequence  of  this  impolicy  and  these  delays,  the  forces  of 
Philip,  who  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  overwhelinetl, 
again  made  head,  recovered  the  capital,  drove  the  Portu  • 
guese  to  their  own  frontier,  and  coniincd  Charles  with  his 
English  auxiliaries  to  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Arragon. 
Notwitlistanding,  however,  the  failure  of  this  grand  enter- 
prise, the  allies  maintained  a  footing  on  both  sides  of 
Spain,  and  possessed  the  means  of  renewing  their  invasion 
with  a  still  greater  prospect  of  success  the  ensuing 
campaign,  when  they  expected  reinforcements  from  Italy 
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they  also  obtained  some  compensation  for  their  losses  on 
the  continent  by  the  acquisitioa  of  Yvica,  Majorca,  and 
part  of  ^linorca,  which  had  been  reduced  by  tiio  British 
squadrons  uader  the  dominatiom  of  Charles, 


Chap.  LXXIV.— 1707. 

The  pride  of  Louis  being  humbled  by  the  disasters  of  the 
preceding  campaigns^  he  attempted  to  divide  the  allies  by 
offering  separate  terms  of  peace.  To  the  Maritime  Powei  s 
he  made  a  private  application  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Ramilies,  by  means  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  He  gave 
Charles  the  option  of  Spain,  and  the  Indies,  or  the  Italian 
territories  ;  proposed  to  yield  a  barrier  in  tlie  Netherlands 
to  the  Duteh,  to  disavow  the  pretender,  and  grant  prreat 
commercial  privileges  to  both  nations.  Tlicse  conditions, 
vague  in  themselves,  and  far  from  affording  that  security 
and  compensation  for  which  the  allies  had  commienccd  the 
w.u,  were  scarcely  deemed  worthy  of  a  discussion.  Louis 
afterwards  made  a  similar  application  to  the  emperor,  by 
means  of  the  pope,  offering  the  cession  of  the  Italian  terri- 
tories, with  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean ;  but  this' 
proposal  was  rejected  also  with  disdain. 

These  attempts,  evidently  intended  to  divide  or  amuse 
the  allies,  in  some  measure  produced  the  desired  effect.  ■ 
The  emperor  was  apprehensive  lest  he,  like  his  father, 
should  be  deserted  by  the  Maritime  Powers;  and  his 
alarms  were  increased  by  the  clamours  for  peace  at  this 
time  mi^e  by  the  Tory  party  in  England.*   The  general 

*  It  ifl  not  without  eztrene  surprise,  tluit  we  still  fiad  bistoriwis 
and  writers  affecting  impartialhy,  and  boasting  of  inibrniatiMi,  who 

revive  the  Tory  clamour,  tliat  England  in  I  TOG,  might  have  mfide  a 
safe  and  honourable  peace,  and  severely  censure  tlie  conduct  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the  Whig  members  of  administration,  for  rejecting  the 
tenns  ofiR*red  by  France.  The  slightest  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
transactions  will  prove,  that  even  if  the  offers  of  Louis  had  been  sin- 
cere, England  could  not  have  deserted  the  house  of  Austria  without  a 
breach  of  the  most  solemn  enG-atrements.  "Without  enlarging  on  this 
hacknicd  question,  we  trust  that  iiic  narrative  in  tiie  text,  of  the  events 
daring  and  since  the  thirty  years'  war,  will  convince  the  impartial 
reader,  that  it  would  have  been  no  less  contrary  to  sound  policy  than 
to  good  faith,  as  well  as  tiie  principles  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  if  England 
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unanimity  was  likewise  disturbed  by  disputes  relative  to 
the  provisional  govenuucnt  of  the  conquered  Ketheilands : 
the  emperor  being  desirous  to  obtain  the  administration, 
while  the  Maiitime  Powers  appropriated  the  revenues  and 
sapreme  authoiitj,  under  the  appCHntment  of  a  council 
composed  of  their  partisans*  who  directed  the  affairs  of 
state  in  the  name  of  Charles.  Besides  these  causes  of 
disunion,  which  weakened  the  force  of  the  Grand  Alliance, 
and  the  presence  of  Cliarles  XH.^  the  embarrassments  of  the 
emperor  were  increased  by  the  successful  progress  of 
Eagotsky  and  his  partisans,  who^  rising  with  new  Tigour 
from  their  recent  defeats,  had  acquired  the  preponderance 
in  Trausylvania,  and  again  began  to  make  a  progress  in 
Hungary. 

Influenced  by  these  motives,  and  dreading  lest  the  allies 
should  sacrifice  Italy  as  the  price  of  an  accommodation, 
Joseph  hastily,  on  the  13th  of  February,  concluded  witli 
France  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  Italy,  by  which  the  Frencli 
and  Spanish  troops,  amounting  to  22,000  men,  evacuated 
all  the  posts  from  which  they  had  not  been  expelled  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  campaign.  This  transaction  created 
great  dissutisfaetion  among  the  allies,  particularly  the  Mari- 
time I*o\vcrs,  who  objected  to  the  liberation  of  a  force 
which  must  have  been  ultimately  reduced  to  surrender  at 
discretion  ;  and  nothing  but  the  prudence  of  lilarlborough 
and  the  caution  of  Heinsius  prevented,  at  least  a  diyision, 
if  not  the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy.  After  some  dis- 
cussions, the  agreement  was  ratified  on  the  16th  of  March 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  allies,  though  reluctantly, 
acquiesced  in  the  transaction.  The  same  motives,  however, 
induced  Joseph  to  turn  his  views  to  the  reduction  of  Naples, 
whicli  from  tlu  depressed  situation  of  France,  and  the  un- 
popularity of  the  new  government,  was  likely  to  become  an 
easy  conquest 

Such  were  the  views  and  dispositions  of  all  parties  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign.  As  the  Frencli  were  driven 
from  Italy,  a  grand  project  was  now  formed  to  penetrate 
into  France  from  tlie  Netherlands,  nnd  from  Piedmont.  On 
the  side  of  the  Netherlands  tlie  arrangement  of  the  plan  of 
operations  was  easily  settled  between  the  two  ISIaritirae 

and  Holland  l)ad  deserted  the  eommon cause  for  the  sake  of  the  illusory 
•advantages  offered  by  Louis. 
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Powers ;  but  in  Italy  the  greatest  difficulties  arose  front 
the  discordant  views  and  interests  of  the  different  parties. 
The  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Savoj  proposed  to  invade 
Daupliiad  or  the  Ljonnais  y  the  Maritime  Powers  urged  the 
advantage  of  penetrating  through  Provence,  and  terminal 
ting  the  war  at  a  single  Stroke,  by  the  reduction  of  Toulon^ 
the  seat  of  the  French  naval  strength  in  the  Mediterranean^ 
the  depository  of  immense  magazines,  stores,  and  artillery, 
and  from  its  local  situation!  ^^^^  from  the  dilapi- 

dated state  of  its  works,  incapable  of  making  a  long  resist- 
ance. At  length  the  perseverance  of  the  Maritime  Powers 
prevailed.  The  duke  of  vSavoy  wa?  rrpTu^^.j  by  considerable 
subsidies,  by  promises  of  territorial  acquisition,  and  by  the 
offer  of  commauding  the  expedition ;  while  Josej:h  could 
not  in  prudence  openly  opi>ose  the  importunities  of  En<rland 
and  Holland,  on  whom  he  depended  for  support,  though  he 
yielded  with  a  reluctance  which  marked  his  full  disappro- 
bation of  the  enteri)rise. 

The  magazines  were  to  be  formed  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  ; 
the  Maritime  Powers  placed  the  25,000  German  auxiliaries 
in  their  pay  at  his  disposal ;  a  combined  fleet  of  forty  sail 
was  to  eo-operate  with  the  laud  forces ;  and  Eugene,  with 
a  corps  of  imperialists,  was  to  join  in  the  expedition.  The 
most  vigorous  preparations  and  earnest  representations 
were  made,  both  by  Eogland  and.  Holland^  that  the  forces 
might  be  ready  to  act  at  an  early  period,  as  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  principally  depended  on  anticipating  the 
enemy.  But  continual  obstacles  to  the  expedition  arose 
from  the  conduct  of  tlie  emperor.  Nothing  could  prevail 
on  him  to  suspend  his  intended  invasion  of  Naples,  and 
two  months  were  wasted  in  preparations  for  an  enterprise 
which  diminished  the  forces  of  the  allies,  without  weaken- 
ing those  of  the  enemy.  Still  further  obstacles  were 
derived  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  10,000  men  in 
Germany,  to  watch  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  of  sending 
reinforcements  against  the  rebels  in  Hungary;  these  diver- 
sions, besides  retarding  the  junction  of  the  troops,  reduced 
the  army  of  Eugene  to  12,000  men.  This  ill-fat(vl  enter- 
prise was  still  further  delayed  by  a  temporary  illness  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  by  the  dilliculty  of  embarking  the  artillery 
and  provisions,  and  finally  by  the  disputes  of  the  duke 
with  the  English  admiral,  relative  to  the  payment  of  the 
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stipulated  subsidy.  An  enterprise,  begun  under  all  tfae86 
disadvantages,  must  have  been  directed  against  an  enemy 
far  less  vigilant  and  active  than  France  to  prove  successfuL 

Troops  being  left  for  the  security  of  Piedmont,  the  army, 
nmoniiting  to  3.),000  men,  was  put  in  motion,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  June,  and,  after  a  feint  on  tlie  sid»»  of  Susa, 
Bcnled  the  Col  di  Teiide,  and  advanced  to  Aicc,  wliile  the 
combined  tleet  of  forty-three  sail  and  lifty-seven  transports 
anchored  before  Finale.  Four  ships  of  war,  with  a  (h-tach* 
ment  of  seamen  and  marines,  liaving  dislodged  a  body  of 
the  enemy  from  the  intrencliTiH  iit>  which  they  had  formed 
on  the  bank  of  the  Vai,  the  uUici  crossed  without  loss,  left 
a  corps  to  secure  the  forts  and  their  bridges,  and  pushed 
through  the  nigged  country  which  borders  the  Mediter** 
ranean,  without  any  other  deky  than  waiting  for  their 
baggage  and  provisions.  They  passed  by  Antibes,  beyond 
the  range  of  its  artillery,  and,  after  a  march  of  eleven  days^ 
encamped  near  Toulon ;  while  the  fleet  anchored  before  the 
isles  of  Hieres. 

Tliey  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  enemy  in  a  state 
far  different  from  their  expectations.  The  French  oourt 
being  secretly  apprised  of  their  object,  had  taken  measures 
to  frustrate  the  enterprise.  The  fortress^  which  had  been 
greatly  neglected,  was  suddenly  put  in  a  state  of  defence  ; 
the  forage  destroyed,  or  carried  into  the  towns ;  the  passes 
of  the  Alps  secured  ;  and  innrshal  Tesse,  to  whom  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  was  intrusted,  distribnted  the  troops  in 
situations  to  cover  the  frontier  and  acc<  1(  )  ;ite  tiieir  junction 
at  the  point  of  attack.  On  the  first  movement  of  the  allies 
towards  Provence,  he  hastened  to  anticipate  their  arrival 
before  Toulon.  Besides  a  detachment  under  general  Dillon, 
which  ]i;id  been  sent  too  late  to  defend  the  passage  of  the 
Var,  and  had  retreated  before  th(i  allies,  his  troops  marched 
day  and  night  in  scattered  parties,  or  were  conveyed  in 
carriages.  The  first  who  arrived  intrenched  themselves 
tinder  the  walls,  on  the  western  side,  which  the  allies  had 
not  occupied,  and  the  rest  pouring  in  every  hour,  the  whole 
army  assembled  within  the  space  of  ten  days,  and  formed 
three  intrenched  camps,  stretchingnorth  and  west  from  the 
walls  to  the  adjacent  heights.  The  nobles  of  the  neigh- 
houring  provinces  marched  at  the  head  of  their  servants 
and  retainers  into  the  city,  coined  their  plate,  and  pawned 
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ibeir  jewels  to  pay  the  workmen  emplu/ed  on  the  fortifica- 
tions* Besides  the  force  thus  assembled  under  the  walli^ 
whidi  was  already  superior  to  that  of  the  allies^  an  army 

was  collecting  under  the  duke  of  Burgundy^  from  the  troops 
destined  for  Catalonia,  and  the  reinforcements  drawn  from 
Flanders  and  the  Rhine. 
On  the  other  handf  the  allies  were  embarrassed  by  the 

disunion  among  the  commanders,  arising  from  the  jealousies 
which  actuated  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin ;  for 
Eugene,  instead  of  the  alacrity  which  he  had  displayed  on 
other  occasions,  increased  the  indecision  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  by  continually  expatiatincr  on  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  enterprise.*  illter  loping  some  days  in 
bringing  up  the  artillery  from  the  shipri,  batteries  were 
opened,  the  heights  of  St.  Catherine  carried,  and  the  fleet 
began  to  bombard  the  city.  It  was,  however,  too  late. 
The  garrison  or  rather  the  army,  defended  the  place  with 
vigour,  sunk  ships  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  kept 
up  an  incessant  fire  from  the  ramparts,  and  made  several 
desperate  sallies^  in  one  of  which  they  drove  the  allies 
from  the  important  post  of  St.  Catherine^  on  the  29th  of 
July,  The  army  under  the  duke  of  Burgundy  began  to 
draw  near  ;  the  besiegers  suffered  severely  from  the  scar- 
city, which  was  the  effect  of  Tesse's  precautions,  and  a 
corps  under  Medavi  at  Touris,  which  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing, threatened  to  cut  off  their  communications  with  Pied- 
mont. In  this  situation  they  relinquished  their  ill-fated 
expedition.  They  completed  the  reduction  of  Fort  Louis, 
re-embarked  their  artillery  and  ammunition  ;  and  while 
the  fleet  divided  the  attention  of  the  enemy  by  a  bombard- 
ment, commenced  their  retreat  on  the  m^ht  of  the  21st  of 
August.  After  a  march  of  ten  days  they  repassed  the 
Var,  and  on  the  14th  of  September  again  traversed  the 
Col  di  Tende.f    The  French  commander,  who  had  closely 

*  This  expedition  is  circumstanUaUy  described  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough 

Besides  the  causes  above  mentioned,  Lamberiy  asserts,  on  the 
authority  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  buosell^  that  the  siege  was  raised  ia 
consequence  of  opposition  from  the  emperor,  who  was  alarmed  by  the 
declaration  of  Charles  XII.,  that  he  would  invack>  the  hereditary 
countries,  if  Toulon  was  taken.  A  remark  of  isir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
recorded  by  th^  late  lord  Walpole,  proves  that  the  British  commander 
was  not  sanguine  la  his  hopes  of  success,  from  the  disindiMtion  of 
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followed  their  rear,  without  risking  an  ftction,  threw  gar- 
riaoos  into  Nice  and  YiUainmca»  and  resamed  the  nine 
defensiTe  disposttionB  which  he  had  adopted  at  the  openin|^ 
of  the  campaign. 

Thus  terminated  an  expedition  in  which  the  alHes  loet 
13yOOO  meov  by  sickness  or  desertion,  the  failure  of  which 
occasioned  great  discontents  in  England  and  Holland, 
where  the  most  sanguine  hopes  had  been  entertained 
success.  It  was  attributed  to  Tsrious  causes,  each  nation 
endeavouring  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  other ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  principally  derived  from  the  jealousy  of 
the  different  parties,  the  lukewarm n ess  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  division  of  his  troops  for  the  conquest  of  Naples.  The 
allies  closed  their  untbrtunate  campaign  on  the  4th  of 
October,  by  recovering  Susa,  which  exeluded  the  French 
from  Piedmont,  and  opened  a  passage  into  Dauphinc.  After 
this  exploit  the  imperial  troops  retired  into  winter-quarters 
in  the  Ferrarese  and  Mantuan;  the  palatine  forces  marched 
to  the  sea  to  ciiibark  for  Cataloiii:i,  and  the  Hessians  took 
the  route  towards  Germany. 

The  conquest  of  Naples,  purchased  with  so  dear  a  sacri- 
fice, was  effected  withont  difficnl^.  Early  in  the  spring 
Count  Daun,  the  braye  defender  of  Tturiny  marching  at  the 
head  of  lO^'OOO  men,  thxough*the  ecclesiastical  state,  awed 
the  pope  into  compliance,  notwithstanding  his  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon*  Having  received  a  train  of 
artillery  at  Ancona,  he  burst  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  he  found  defenceless,  and,  seconded  by  the  affection 
of  the  pec^le,  to  whom  the  viceroy  had  imprudently  dis- 
.  tributed  arms,  he  entered  the  capital  without  a  single 
skirmish.  The  prince  of  Castiglione,  who  had  retired 
into  Apuglia  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  the  only  force  capa- 
ble of  resistance,  surrendered  ;  on  the  30t}r  of  September, 
the  cities  and  strongholds  followed  the  example  of  the 
capital,  except  Gaeta,  which  was  taken  by  storm  ;  and, 
before  the  end  of  three  months,  the  whole  kingdom  sub- 
mitted to  Charles. 

On  the  side  of  the  Ehine  great  precautions  were  taken 

Eugene,  at  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise.  *•  Tlie  duke  of 
Savoy,**  lie  said,  "  is  heartily  and  sincerely  for  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, but  the  disposition  of  the  prince  is  the  reverse,  and  Toulon  will 
not  he  tBkea/'-^MvtU'Of  lotd  Walpole,  p.  6» 
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to  secure  the  empire  by  strengthening  the  lines  of  Stol* 
hoffen.  They  were  well  furnished  with  i^tillery^  and  defended 
by  20,000  men,  a  part  of  the  German  troops  under  the 
margrave  of  Bareith,  who  had  recently  succeeded  to  the 

command  on  the  death  of  the  margrave  of  Baden.  But  no 
precautions  could  compensate  for  the  deficiencies  of  the 
contingents,  which,  from  the  threatening  ])osture  of 
Charles  XII.,  were  retained  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
the  neighbouring  princes  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
territories,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  Rhine.  Vilhirs, 
the  French  commander,  forced  the  lines  witli  httle  diffi- 
cuhy,  on  the  23rd  of  ^lay  seized  the  magazines,  and  de** 
moHslied  the  liikes  and  sluices  which  strencrthened  the 
works.  Advancing  into  the  empire,  lie  levied  coninbu- 
tions,  which  the  Germans  tamely  suffered  to  pass  even 
through  their  army,  for  fear  of  exposing  thdr  country  to 
devastation.  Having  left  a  corps  of  cavalry  to  secure  the 
lines  on  the  Lauter,  Le  followed  the  margrave,  who  sue* 
oessively  retreated  to  Sforzheim,  Heilbron,  and  Gemund, 
after  throwing  garrisons  intoFriburgh,  Landau,  and  Philips- 
burgb.  He  reduced  the  petty  towns  in  his  route,  le\  ied 
heavy  contributions,  spread  terror  on  every  side,  and  pnshed 
his  party  beyond  the  Danube,  even  to  the  plain  of  Hoch- 
stadt.  He  pressed  Chailes  XII.,  who  was  then  in  Saxony, 
to  join  him  at  Nuremberg,  and  renew  the  attacks  which 
had  been  so  snccessfully  made  against  the  hereditary  terri- 
tories in  the  thirty  years' war.  }^ut  fortunately  the  Swedish 
monarch,  soothed  by  the  conciliating  conduct  of  Joseph, 
declined  his  overtures,  and  the  detachments  which  were 
drawn  from  the  army  of  Yillars,  for  the  relief  of  Toulon, 
checked  his  career  till  the  affairs  of  the  empire  were  placed 
in  a  mure  favourable  situation. 

As  these  reverses  were  attributed  to  the  indolence  and 
advanced  age  of  the  margrave  of  Bareitb,  who  was  still 
more  inactive  than  bis  predecessor,  Joseph  sent  bis  general 
Heister  to  infuse  spirit  into  the  troops.  He  also  too>:  mea- 
stxres  for  securing  the  strong  places  of  Bavaria»  awing  the 
partisans  of  the  elector.  To  draw  the  French  forc^  from 
Suabia  and  Franconia,  the  margrave,  by  bis  order,  made  a 
rapid  movement  behind  the  mountains  of  Wirtemberg  to- 
wards Mcntz,  joined  the  troops  of  AVestpbalia  and  other 
circlesi  and  by  this  march  forced  Yillars  to  return  to  th^ 
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Rhine.  Ab  the  junction  of  the  contingents  did  not  yet 
encourage  the  margrave  to  resume  offensive  operations,  the 
emperor  offered  the  command  to  George  Augustus,  duke  of 
Hanover,  with  the  hope  of  securing  the  assistance  of  his  pow- 
erful family*  With  some  difficulty,  the  resignation  of  the 
margrave  was  procured  on  the  16th  September,  and  the 
duke  joined  the  army;  but  from  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
this  change  produced  no  important  effect ;  for  after  a  few 
skirmishes  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  the  two  armies  re- 
tired into  quarters  ;  the  French  into  Alsace,  the  Germans 
alonj^  the  Rhine,  the  Mninf^,  and  the  Neckar. 

"While  tlie  progress  oi  the  allies  was  suspended  in  tlie 
Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Piedmont,  the  Austrian  arms 
experienced  a  sad  reverse  in  Spain.  Louis  was  cnal>led, 
by  the  neutrahty  of  Italy,  to  strenfrthen  the  army  of  lier- 
wick  with  16,000  men,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
auxiliary  troops  had  been  sent  from  England,  the  army  of 
Charles  was  still  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  This 
heterogenous  mass,  composed  of  Germans,  English,  Dutch, 
Portuguese,  and  native  Spaniards^  all  animated  hy  national 
jealousy  and  religious  antipathy,  was  commanded  bj  officers 
who  were  influenced  by  a  similar  spirit.  The  two  chiefs, 
Galway  and  Das  Minas,  were  continually  at  variance^  each 
aspiring  to  the  superiority ;  the  eccentric  earl  of  Peter- 
borough was  disgusted  with  both ;  and  general  Stanhope^ 
the  British  envoy,  aggravated  the  disunion  by  his  imperious 
temper*  The  court  was  still  more  the  scene  of  intrigue  than 
the  army.  The  prince  of  Lichtenstein,  formerly  governor 
of  Charles,  and  now  the  chief  of  his  household,  the  duke 
of  Moles,  charged  with  the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  and 
the  count  of  Stella,  the  minister  of  his  pleasures,  shared 
the  confidence  of  the  young  monarch.  Though  jealous  of 
each  other,  they  joined  in  excluding  the  native  Spaniards 
from  a  share  in  the  government ;  and  Oropesa,  the  only 
person  "whose  extensive  connections  and  former  services 
raised  him  above  their  power,  voluntarily  abandoned  all 
share  in  the  administration,  under  pretence  of  age  and 
infirmity ;  but  in  reality  to  avoid  giving  countenance  to  the 
measures  of  foreigners,  which  he  conaidered  as  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  his  country* 

Charles  himself  was  ill  calculated  to  restore  strength  and 
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Qnioii  to  his  party.  Hiough  pcesessiiig  personal  cooroge 
and  literary  acquirements,  he  was  distant,  forma],  rescnred, 
and  without  energy  of  mind;  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  obtained  his  eonfidenoe ;  nnable  to  adopt 
a  deeisiye  line  of  conduct  amidst  a  variety  of  jarring 
opinions,  and  trifling  away  his  time  in  frivolous  pleasures, 
and  scientific  pursuits.  With  a  singular  degree  of  infatu^ 
ation,  he  commenced  the  construction  of  a  palace  on  the 
very  ground  which  he  was  still  contesting  with  a  powerful 
rival ;  and  offended  his  brave  and  faithful  Catalans  by  the 
contributions  which  he  levied  for  completing  this  monu- 
ment of  thoughtless  extravaganco. 

By  th(»se  divisions  in  tJie  court  anr!  army,  all  the  (Vv^iirns 
of  the  allies  were  counteracted.  The  carl  of"  Petrrl  x  trougii, 
disgusted  with  being  superseded  in  the  connnntid,  quitted 
the  army  under  the  pretence  of  a  dispute  relauve  to  the 
system  of  operations,  and  indi^rnantly  retired  to  Italy,  from 
"whence  he  again  sent  his  ativice  to  remain  on  tlic  defensive, 
backed  by  the  opinion  of  Kugene.  Charles,  with  some  of 
his  Spanish  and  German  counsellors,  was  inclined  to  adopt 
this  advice ;  but  was  overruled  by  the  representations  of 
the  two  commandersi  Galway  and  Das  Mines,  who  threat- 
ened the  suspension  of  the  British  suhsidj,  if  the  system 
suggested  by  Peterborough  was  pursued.  Charles  accord- 
ingly returned  in  disgust  to  Catalonia  with  two  regiments^ 
under  pretence  of  securing  that  province,  and  left  the  com* 
manders  with  an  army  of  26^000  men  to  execute  their  own 
plans  of  operation. 

The  confederate  generals,  thus  freed  from  control,  col- 
lected their  troops,  and  pushed  on  to  the  frontiers  of  Mercia, 
with  the  hope  of  crushing  in  detail  the  forces  of  Berwick, 
who  were  quartered  along  the  frontiers  of  Arro'jon  and 
Valencia.  The  duke  retreating,  they  pressed  ioi  w  ;iri!  to 
Almanza  ;  but  as  he  contrived  to  detain  them  till  he  could 
concentrate  his  troops,  by  throwinor  garrisons  into  Chin- 
chilla and  ViUena,  they  soon  found  themselves  threatened 
by  a  superior  force.  Confiding,  however,  in  the  courage 
Hiid  ardour  of  their  soldier?,  they  risked  an  en£raG:ement, 
and  jGrained  considerable  advantage,  till  the  i'urtuguese 
cavalry,  whicii  formed  their  right  wing,  gave  way,  leaving 
the  infantry  exposed,  and  by  this  disgraceful  flight  involved 
the  allies  in  a  defeat  ahnost  as  fatal  as  that  of  Blenheim  to 
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the  French.  Five  thousand  were  slain,  eight  thousand 
English  and  Dutch  surrendered  ailter  the  battle,  and  the 
two  commanders  were  desperately  wounded.  Galway 
taking  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Tortosa,  was  only  able  to 
collect  5000  men.  The  duke  of  Orleans  joined  the  victo- 
rious army  the  following  day,  and  completed  the  success 
w'hicli  had  been  bogun  by  the  skill  of  Berwick.  The  loyalty 
of  the  Castilians  n  as  roused  lo  enthusiasm  by  the  birth  of 
a  son  to  Philip,  and  they  redonblod  their  efforts  to  support 
a  native  prince.  Valencia  an'i  Arrap^on  wore  recovered, 
deprived  of  their  privileges,  and  n  iidi  l  ed  dependencies  on 
Castile  ;  Lerida,  with  the  eontigiioua  district  of  Catalonia, 
was  bubdued ;  and  Charles  was  excluded  from  aW  his  con- 
quests in  Spain,  except  a  part  of  Catalonia,  with  the  towns 
of  Alicante  and  Dcnia.  To  complete  this  series  of  disasters, 
Cuidad  Eodrigo  was  retaken,  and  Alcantara  reduced  by 
the  Spanish  forces.  The  dread  of  an  invasion  of  Portugal 
induced  Galway  and  Das  Hinas  to  embark  for  Lisbon  with 
the  forces  under  their  command ;  and  the  defence  of  Cata- 
lonia was  left  to  the  discouraged  remnant  of  British  and 
Dutch  auxiliaries.* 


CiiAP.  LXXV,—  1708. 

TnE  disasters  of  the  Austrian  arms  in  Spain,  the  failure  of 
the  enterprise  against  Toulon^  and  the  inactivity  of  the 
allies  in  the  Ketherlandsi  were  the  fatal  effects  derived  no 
less  from  a  want  of  concert  and  union,  than  from  the  sus- 
pense and  anxiety  which  the  presence  of  Charles  XII. 
created  in  eveiy  member  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  Fortu- 
nately the  mutual  confidence  of  the  allies  was  restored  by 
the  firmness  with  which  the  Maritime  Powers  rejected  the 
offers  of  peace ;  and  the  possession  of  Naples  quieted  the 
apprehensions  and  allayed  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor. 
They  all  cordially  united  in  conciliating  Chnrlo^  Xll.  ; 
before  the  opening  of  the  last  campaign,  Marlborough  him- 
self repairing  to  iianstadt  in  Aprils  1707,  used  the  influence 

■ 

♦  For  an  aeeount  of  the  battle  of  Almanza,  and  its  fatal  oonac- 
quenees,  see  the  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  chapter  xv. 
YOU  m.  D 
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which  a  general  of  his  talents  and  fame  naUu  ally  possessed 
over  a  monarch  whose  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  military 
glory ;  and  Joseph  himself  omitted  no  sacrifice  to  soothe  so 
terrible  an  enemy.  He  delivered  up  the  chamberlain  who 
had  insulted  the  Swedish  envoy,  confirmed  the  family  com- 
pact  which  nominated  six  snccesaive  princes  of  E^lstein 
G9ttorp  to  the  bishopric  of  Lubec«  exempted  Bremen  and 
.Pomerania  from  famishing  their  contingents  during  the 
Spanish  war,  agreed  to  re- establish  the  Lutheran  worship 
in  Silesia,  and  oven  permitted  six  new  churches  to  be  built 
for  the  inhabitants  of  that  persuasion.  By  these  conces- 
'  nons  he  delivered  his  hereditary  territories  from  invasion, 
and  the  empire  from  a  civil  war;  and  Charles  quitted  Grer- 
many  to  indulge  his  vindictive  spirit  against  Hussia,  with 
the  hope  of  dethroning  Peter,  as  he  had  dethroned  Au- 
gust U'^. 

A  change  equally  favourable  to  the  house  of  Austria 
took  place  in  England,  where  the  Tories,  who  had  been 
secretly  fiwonred  by  the  (juren,  and  had  thwarted  the  ope- 
rations of  the  war,  were  excluded  from  power,  by  the  dis- 
mission of  Harley  their  leader,  and  the  re-establish meut  of 
the  Whigs  in  the  priii!:i[)al  d(^partnients  of"  .state.  Marlbo- 
rough and  Godolphin,  whose  disgrace  ha«l  been  triuniphiuitly 
announced,  rose  from  their  temporary  depression,  and  em- 
ployed the  resources  of  the  country  with  redoubled  vigour. 
An  additional  impulse  was  given  to  the  national  spirit  by 
an  attempt  of  the  French  court  to  land  the  Pretender  in 
Scotland,  where  the  number  of  his  partisans  was  aug- 
mented by  the  discontents  arising  from  the  recent  union 
with  England.  This  expedition,  though  frustrated  by  the 
vigOance  of  the  English  fleet,  stimulated  the  public  resent- 
ment against  France,  and  by  contributing  to  render  the 
■  Tories  still  more  unpopular,  strengthened  the  power  of  the 
Whigs,  and  increased  the  influence  of  the  Austrian  party. 

Joseph  availed  himself  of  these  favourable  circumstances 
to  make  amends  for  his  remissness  during  the  preceding 
campaign  ;  and,  although  the  war  ?til!  raged  in  Hungary, 
prepared  to  furnish  all  the  assistance  which  Ids  exhausted 
resources  and  numerous  embarrassments  would  permit,  to 
co-operate  with  the  Maritime  Powers  against  the  common 
enemy.  By  lus  orders  Eugene  visited  the  different  courts 
of  the  empire,  to  call  forth  the  exertions  of  the  German 
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princes.  He  prevailed  on  Augustus  of  Saxony  to  lead  his 
own  continjzent  to  tiie  army  ;  and  by  ol}V'rin<T  to  tlio  elector 
Puiatin'*  tlie  restoration  of  his  paternal  honours  and  domi- 
nions, Avlii(  li  liad  been  transferred  to  the  Bavarian  liouse, 
obtained  lus  promise  to  employ  his  whole  force  in  the  com- 
nioii  cause.  Eugene  then  repaired  to  the  Hague,  to  settle 
•  with  Marlborough  and  the  .States  th(i  arrangements  for  the 
campaign.  lie  opened  a  conference  held  on  this  !=nb)ect 
with  a  pathetic  detail  of  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  im- 
perial hoase ;  apologised  for  the  recent  faOnres,  by  deserib* 
ing  the  difficalties  of  his  sovereign,  and  announoed  his 
'resolution,  by  new  exertions,  to  make  ample  amends  for 
former  deficiencies*  He  concluded  with  presenting  a  plan 
of  operations.  He  was  himself  to  act  on  the  Moselle,  with 
It  separate  army  of  10,000  imperialists,  and  14,000  Pala- 
tine, Hessian,  and  Saxon  auxiliaries ;  whih^  Marlborough 
pursued  his  system  of  attack  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
powerful  reinforcements  were  to  be  sent  to  Spain  and  the 
Rhine.  He  announced  his  hope  that  the  formidable  power 
of  the  Gallic  monarchy  would  be  speedily  reduced,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  with  its  dependencies,  restored  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  in  the  person  of  Chnrlc^  the  lawful  sove- 
reign. He  was  seconded  by  ^fml borough,  wlio  declared 
the  approbation  of  the  queen,  and  readily  obtained  the 
acquiescence  of  the  States. 

This  plan,  however,  like  that  of  Marlbon  iiL;h  bet  ore  his 
memorable  march  to  the  Danube,  was  only  an  ostensible 
project  to  deceive  the  enemy ;  for  by  a  secret  agreement 
between  the  two  great  generals,  Eugene,  after  collecting  his 
troops  on  the  Moselle,  was  suddenly  to  join  the  allied  army 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  assist  in  striking  a  decisive  blow 
before  the  eneo^  could  draw  a  proportionate  reinforcement 
from  the  Bhine.  The  arrangements  for  this  march  being 
settled,  Eugene  and  Marlborough  repaired  to  Hanover,  and 
obtained  frcnn  the  elector,  who  was  to  command  the  German 
army,  his  consent  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  Marlbo-> 
rough  then  returned  to  the  Hague;  and  Eugene,  after 
▼isiting  Vienna  to  receive  the  last  instructions  of  the  em- 
peror, took  the  route  to  the  Rhine.  Early  in  June  he  began 
to  assemble  the  auxiliaries  ;  and  would  have  fulfilled  the 
'concerted  plan,  had  not  the  elector  Palatine  delayed  the 
march  of  the  troops,  by  refusing  his  co-operation,  till  ho 
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was  formally  invested  with  the  fifth  electorate  and  the 
Upper  l*alatinate. 

During  this  unfortunate  delay  the  campaign  opened  in 
the  Low  Countries  with  a  sinister  aspect.  To  oppose  the 
meditated  attacks  of  the  allies,  exertions  no  lef59  strenuous 
had  been  made  by  France.  The  elector  oi"  aria  with 
Berwick  was  sent  to  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  German  army ;  Villars  was  despatched  to  Lan- 
guedoc  andDauphiD^  to  oppose  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  quell 
the  distttrhances  which  still  reigned  among  the  I^testants 
in  the  C^vennes;  and  in  the  Netherlands,  whither  the 
^urt  purposed  to  turn  the  principal  force  of  the  war, 
every  effort  was  made  to  collect  a  powerful  army,  which 
was  to  be  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  fa-* 
Yonrite  grandson  of  Louis,  who  was  assisted  by  the  coun* 
0els  of  the  enterprising  Yendome. 

In  May  the  troops  on  both  sides  assembled,  the  allies  to 
the  number  of  70.000  men,  under  Marlborough  and  the 
Dutch  general  Overkirk,  near  Brussels ;  the  French,  to  the 
amount  of  80,000,  near  Mons ;  and  both  parties  drained 
the  neighbouring  garrisons  to  augment  their  strength. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  no  sooner  reached  the  scene  of 
action  than  the  two  armies  advanced  towards  Soignies,  as 
if  inclined  to  open  the  campaign  witli  an  engagement.  But 
the  French  commanders,  who  Iiad  secured  agents  to  facili- 
tate the  surprise  of  tlie  principal  towns  of  Flanders,  made 
a  sudden  march  through  Seville  to  Braine  TAllieu,  and 
thus  drew  Marlborough  to  the  neighbouriiood  of  Louvain. 
Having  thus  diverted  the  attention  of  the  British  general 
from  the  quarter  of  their  intended  enterprise,  the  enemy 
suddenly  decamped  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July,  de* 
tached  several  corps  towards  the  places  where  they  had 
established  a  secret  correspondence,  and  rapidly  moved  to 
Tubise  and  Halle,  where  they  purposed  to  cross  the  Senne. 

One  of  these  parties  appeared  before  Ghent  at  the  dawn 
of  the  5th  of  J  id}',  imd  having  by  stratagem  secured  one  of 
the  gates,  readily  obtained  the  submission  of  the  place, 
and  Uockaded  a  garrison  of  300  men  in  the  citadel ;  a 
second  was  equally  successful  at  Bruges ;  and  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  surprise  Damme,  took  the  small  but  im- 
portant post  of  Plassendael,  on  the  canal  of  Bruges,  by 
storm. 
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Beceiviiig  intelligeiiee  of  the  sadden  movement  of  tba 
enemy  towdtds  the  Dender,  Marlborough  broke  up  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Louvaine  on  the  morning  of  the  Sthp 
and  crossing  the  Senne  and  the  canal  of  Brussels,  en* 
camped  between  Anderlecht  and  the  miU  of  Tombedc* 
From  hence  he  sent  a  body  of  cavalry  under  general  Both^ 
mar,  with  orders  to  cross  the  Scheldt  near  Termond,  and 
if  possible  to  counteract  the  designs  of  the  enemy  on  the 
towns  in  Flanders. 

As  the  French  were  then  traversing  the  Senne  within  a 
short  distance  of  his  camp,  he  hoped  to  bring  them  to  an 
engagement  before  they  roiilr!  reach  the  Dender.  lie 
tbereibre  sent  out  a  detachnicnt  to  hurass  them  in  tlieir 
march,  and  prepared  to  move  at  the  dawn.  The  }irom])ti- 
tude  of  the  enemy,  however,  baffled  his  design.  Ihey  ef- 
fected the  passage  of  the  Dender  with  the  loss  of  part  of 
their  baggage  and  3U0  prisoners,  and.  descending  the  stream, 
took  post  between  Alost  and  Oerdegem,  with  a  view  of 
threatening  Brussels,  and  covering  the  attack  against  the 
citadel  of  Ghent,  Marlborough  accordingly  advanced  to 
Asch  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  to  dispel  the  alarm  whidi 
reigned  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  large  and  opulent 
capital. 

Here  he  was  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  Eugene*  who^ 
finding  it  impossible  to  effect  a  junction  with  his  own  troops» 
hastened  from  Maestricht  to  take  a  personal  share  in  the 
expected  conflict. 

At  this  crisis  the  citadel  of  Ghent  surrendered,  and  the 
enemy  prepared  to  accomplish  their  ultimate  designs,  by 
the  reduction  of  Oudenard,  the  key  of  Flanders,  tlie  chief 
avenue  to  the  other  fortresses  of  tlie  allies  in  that  province, 
and  the  only  channel  of  communication  with  tlie  coast. 
The  phice  was  invested  on  tlie  morning  of  the  9tli,  a  train 
of  heavy  artillery  ordered  from  Tourney,  and  to  cover  the 
siege,  they  prepared  to  occupy  the  strong  camp  of  Lessines 
on  the  Dender. 

But  they  were  exposed  to  a  general  whose  resources 
were  inexhaustible,  and  whose  promptitude  and  activity 
were  seldom  paralleled.  Though  suffering  under  bodily 
indisposition,  the  vigorous  mind  of  Marlborough  was  un- 
impaired, and  he  hastened  to  anticipate  their  design.  The 
roads  bdng  previously  cleared,  the  allied  army  again  broke 
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up  at  two  in  the  morning  of  tbe  9th»  and  while  they  halted 
a  few  houia  at  Herfelingen,  general  Cadogan,  with  eight 
battalions  and  as  many  squfulTonSy  was  sent  forward  to 

throw  bridges  over  the  Dender,  and  take  post  at  Leasines. 
He  effected  his  object  at  midnight,  and  in  the  morning  the 
whole  army^  which  had  resumed  its  march  at  the  evening 
tattoo,  was  posted  beyond  the  Dender.  The  enemy,  little 
expecting  that  their  able  antagonist  would  traverse  twice 
the  distance  in  the  same  space  of  time,  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  spot;  but  perceiving  the  allies  in  position, 
they  turned  to  the  Hirht,  and  hasten erl  towards  Gavre,  with 
the  hope  of  covering  themselves  behind  the  line  of  the 
Sclield.  This  disappointment  aggravated  tlie  disputes 
which  aln^ady  reigned  betwen  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and 
Vendomc;,  and  destroyed  that  unity  of  action  and  counsel, 
which  were  iudispeqsable  in  so  delicate  and  critical  a 
situation. 

UuiiiiLr  the  night  of  the  lOtk  ]\Iarlborou"rh  and  Euorene 
prepared  for  an  immediate  engagement ;  although  they 
had  yet  a  space  of  fifteen  miles  to  traverse^  and  a  rapid 
stream  to  cross,  before  they  could  come  in  contact  with  the 
enemy.  As  before^  a  strong  detachment,  with  thirty-two 
pieces  of  artillery,  were  sent  forward  under  the  command 
of  Gadogan  and  Bantzue^  with  orders  to  clear  the  roads 
and  throw  bridges  over  the  Scheld,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oudenard.  Departing  at  the  dawn  of  the  11th,  the  de- 
tachment was  followed  at  eight  by  the  whole  army,  in  four 
columns,  the  cavalry  leading  the  march,  and  the  artillery 
in  the  rear. 

About  ten  in  the  morning  the  allied  detachment  reached 

the  Beheld,  between  tlie  town  and  abbey  of  Kenarae,  and 
commenced  the  construction  of  the  bridges.  The  enemy 
at  the  same  moment  had  begun  the  passage  of  the  river  at 
Gavre,  two  leagues  below,  and  so  little  suspected  the  ap- 
proach of  the  allies,  that  their  advanced  guard,  under  the 
marquis  de  Biron,  drew  towards  Eyne  and  Ruybrock,  and 
began  to  disperse  f^^r  1  orage. 

•  In  the  interim  the  allied  detachment  had  completed  tlieir 
bridges  ;  and  as  the  leading  columns  of  the  main  body  were 
approaching,  they  passed  the  river,  left  four  battalions  to 
guard  the  pontoons,  and  took  post  with  l^e  remainder  on  the 
high  ground  between  Eyne  and  Bevere.   Discovering  the  * 
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foragiiij^  parties  of  the  enemy,  Cadogan  pushed  forwartl  tho 
cavalry,  who  attacked  and  drove  them  towards  Lynnghem, 
snaking  seTeral  prisoners.  The  assailants  were,  howeTer,' 
reptils^  in  their  tarn  by  Biron ;  but  peroeiTing  the  allied 
detachment  in  position,  and  the  colnmns  of  eay^ry  crossing 
the  riyer»  he  withdrew  from  a  fear  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  superior  force.  Indeed  his  apprehensiona  were  not 
without  foundation,  for  the  two  confederate  generals  hear* 
ing  ihi\t  the  enemy  were  passing  at  Gayre,  were  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  their  detachment^  and  hastening  forward 
at  full  gallop,  with  the  second  column  of  cavalry,  reached 
the  bridges  at  the  moment  of  the  skirmish. 

The  appearance  of  the  allies  created  a  general  sensation 
throughout  the  Freiicli  ranks ;  but  Vendome  conceiving 
that  the  main  body  was  still  too  far  distant  to  form,  before 
he  could  inaturc  his  prei)aration8  lor  an  attack,  directed 
seven  battalions  to  occupy  the  village  of  Ileurne,  ami  pnrt 
of  the  cavalry  of  tlic  ri;::lit  to  draw  up  near  the  wiudaiiii. 
Under  cover  of  this  dj&|/o&iUou,  he  intended  to  place  his 
left  iu  the  plain  of  Heurne,  and  extend  liis  right  acrosg 
the  Boxer  Couter  towards  Mooregheni.  This  arrangement 
was,  however,  counterniiiuded  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  conceived  thai  the  high  ground  of  liuyj?e,  with  the 
I^orken  in  front,  would  afford  a  more  eligible  position.  In 
the  midst  of  the  indecision  created  by  iShis  evolution,  the 
soTen  battalions,  instead  of  occuping  Heiinie»  advaneed 
and  took  post  at  Eyne,  where  they  were  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  protection  by  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
main  body. 

Meanwhile  the  allied  commanders  hastened  the  march  of 
their  ccdumns,  superintended  the  passage  of  the  Scheld, 
and  posted  the  troops  as  they  arrived.  About  two  the 
second  column  of  cavalry  was  placed  in  front  of  Bevere^ 
and  a  battery  of  six  pieces  planted  on  the  hill  above 
Schaerken ;  at  three,  the  first  column  of  cavalry  filed  ; 
through  Oudenard,  and  the  infantry  of  the  right  reached 
the  bridges.  The  four  battalions  hitherto  posted  to  guard 
them  joined  the  advance,  and  the  firet  blow  was  struck  by 
an  attack  on  the  insulated  brigade  in  the  village  of  Eyne, 
who  were  speedily  broken,  and  three  entire  battalions  made 
prisoners.  A  small  body  of  cavalry  left  for  their  sui^port 
were  next  charged,  routed,  and  diiven  across  the  Korkeu, 
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sunong  the  columns  of  their  own  annj,  who  were  forming 
on  the  other  side. 

The  French  commanders  now  percdred  that  it  was  im« 
possible  to  retire  without  an  engagement,  and  active  pre^ 
parations  were  made  to  repel  the  impending  attack^  hy 
placing  the  army  on  the  high  ground  of  Lede,  Huys^  and 
Maldeghem  in  two  lines,  with  a  reserve.  The  greater  part 
of  the  cavahy  was  posted  on  the  right,  opposite  Oyke  ;  the 
left  extended  to  behind  Mullem  ;  and  the  front  was  covered 
by  the  Norken  and  the  defiles  along  its  banks. 

The  same  perplexity  and  want  of  concert  which  had 
marked  all  the  preceding  operations  of  the  French  com- 
manders, prevailed  also  at  this  important  crisis.  By  the 
direction  of  the  duke  oi'  Burgundy,  sixteen  squadrons 
under  general  Griraaldi  crossed  the  Nurken,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaininG^  whether  the  right  wing  could  advance, 
and  occn]»y  the  space  between  the  two  rivulets  at  Diepen- 
back  and  Chobou ;  but  observing  the  Prussian  cavalry 
already  formed,  and  the  British  advancing,  they  fell  back 
to  the  small  plain  near  the  mill  of  Boyeghem.  Yendome 
directed  his  left  to  advance  at  the  same  moment,  with  the  ^ 
view  of  bringing  both  wings  into  action  together ;  but  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  again  coontermanded  the  order,  under 
pretence  that  an  impassable  morass  separated  the  two 
armies  on  that  side;  and  another  invaluable  hour  was  thus 
lost  in  useless  manoeuvres. 

These  movements  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  Marl- 
borough. To  repel  the  attack  which  appeared  to  be 
menaced  on  his  right,  lie  pushed  forward  the  infantry  of 
Cadogan's  detachment  into  the  hedges  of  Groenvelde,  and 
advancing  himself  by  Heurne  with  the  Prussian  horse, 
f  drew  them  up  in  front  of  the  eiieiiij.  At  the  same  time 
the  lirst  line  of  the  right  wing  was  rapidly  formed  on  the 
heights  of  Bevere. 

At  this  moment  thirty  battalions  of  the  enemy's  right 
debouched  from  the  defiles  in  their  iront,  and  al  ter  some 
hesitation  attacked  the  troops  posted  in  the  hedges  of 
Groenvelde.  A  vigorous  conflict  ensued,  and  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  led  the  British  infantry,  hastened  with  twenty 
battalions  and  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  to  the  assistance  of 
the  forces  engaged.  Still,  however^  the  remainder  of  the 
enemy's  right,  following  the  direction  of  their  companions 
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|p«dually  prolonged  the  line  till  thej  outflanked  ioiiie 
Prussian  cavalry  on  the  left  of  the  British ;  and  driving 
them  baefc»  occupied  Barwaen  and  the  fann  of  Banlancj; 
Thej  were,  however^  attadied  in  their  turn  hj  count 
Lottom,  with  the  second  column  of  infantry,  who  recovered 
the  lost  ground,  and  drove  them  across  the  rivulet. 

Marlborough  and  Eugene,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
logether,  now  separated,  and  Eugene  repaired  to  the  right 
to  assume  the  command  of  that  wing,  comprising  tiie 
British  troqps.  Foreseeing  thnt  the  stress  of  the  action 
would  lie  on  this  quarter,  Marlborough  ordered  count 
Lottum  with  twenty  battalions  to  prolong  his  own  right, 
and  strengthen  the  wing  under  Eugene.  The  opening 
which  tliis  movement  occasion(»d  between  the  castle  of 
ile^ ere  and  Schaerkuii  was  filled  up  by  eijjhtoen  battalions 
frooi  the  right  of  the  left  wing,  who  had  lltniK d  across  the 
Boxer  Couter,  with  the  left  in  front  of  Mooreghem. 

In  the  interval  the  corps  of  Cadogan  had  been  driven 
fruiii  ttie  coverts  and  avenues  near  Herleheni  into  the  plain; 
but  Eugene  advancing  with  this  new  accession  of  strength, 
bi'oke  the  lirst  line  ot"  the  enemy,  and  general  Natzmer, 
with  the  Prussian  gens  d'armes  and  cuirassiers,  charged 
through  the  second,  into  the  small  plain  near  the  chapel  of 
Boyeghem.  But  his  career  heing  checked  by  the  house- 
hold troops,  and  his  ranks  thinned  by  the  flre  of  musketry 
which  flashed  from  every  hedge,  he  lost  half  his  men,  and 
«  escaped  himself  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 

While  the  action  thus  raged  on  the  righ^  Marlborough^ 
with  the  Hanoverian  and  Dutch  battalions,  bad  pressed 
forward,  driving  the  enemy  from  inclosure  to  inclosure,  till 
he  reached  the  hamlet  of  Diepenbeck.  From  hence  he 
discovered  that  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  occupy  the 
commanding  ground  above  the  mill  at  Oyke,  which  seemed 
to  afford  an  opportunity  of  turning  their  right  and  cutting 
it  from  the  main  body.  He  therefore  requested  marshal 
Overkirk,  who  had  brought  up  the  rear,  with  nt  arlv  all 
the  cavalry  of  the  left,  and  twenty  battalions  of  Dutch  and 
Danes,  to  execute  this  bold  and  decisive  manoeuvre;  and 
the  veteran  hero  performed  this  his  last  effort  in  the  field 
with  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  early  days.  His  troops  having 
deployed,  two  brigades  to»:ed  the  ravines  near  the  castle  of 
Be V  ere  j  and  the  prince  Oxenstiern  immediately  a6cende4 
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the  hill  of  Oyke  with  the  remainder  of  the  twenty  bat- 
talions sustained  hj  the  eayalry*  The  whole  mass  changing 
front  to  the  right,  extended  their  kflt  towards  the  K^e; 
and  the  prince  of  Orange,  sustained  hj  thirteen  squadronsi 
rushed  with  the  infantry  down  the  height  overlooking  Ma- 
roUen,  penetrated  through  the  dej&les»  dislodged  a  corps  of 
French  grenadiers  from  the  hedges  which  skirted  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain»  and  cut  to  pieces  the  greater  part  of 
the  cavalry  posted  to  sustain  them. 

Amidst  these  multiplied  attacks,  the  enemy  slackened  in 
their  resistance,  and  Marlborough  still  gaining  ground, 
established  his  line  between  Chobon  and  Diepcnbeck.  Ven- 
dome  indeed  made  an  elFort  to  avert  the  fate  of  his  troopi 
by  Icarling  his  infantry  near  Mnlleni,  to  tlio  roscue  of  their 
companions  :  but  this  body,  inferior  in  numbers,  subdued 
in  spirit,  and  entangled  ])y  the.  intricacy  of  the  ground, 
could  make  no  impression.  Darkness  now  enveloped  the 
contending  host,^,  and  the  peals  of  musketry  continued  to 
roll  round  the  narrow incr  circle  of  the  devoted  army,  till 
the  right  of  Eugene  and  tLc  left  of  the  priuec  of  Orange 
approached  the  same  point.  They  mistook  each  other  for 
enemies,  and  a  mutual  carnage  would  hare  ensued,  had  not 
the  commanders  made  prompt  and  effectual  endeaTOurs  to 
stop  the  firing  and  halt  the  troops  as  they  stood.  To  this 
measure  many  of  the  enemy  owed  their  safety.  Favoured 
by  the  obscurity,  numhers  dipped  through  an  opening 
near  the  castle  of  Bevere,  and  fled  towards  the  Fren<£ 
frontier  ;  some  endeavoured  to  join  their  left  wing  in  the 
direction  of  HuUem,  and  others  wandering  to  the  allied 
posts,  were  made  prisoners. 

Vendome  perceiving  the  destruction  of  his  right  wing 
inevitable,  retired  with  the  infantry,  which  was  still  posted 
on  the  bank  of  the  Norken,  and  joined  the  left  at  Huyse 
and  St.  Deuast.  He  urged  the  duke  of  Bnrirnndy  and  a 
crowd  of  panic-struck  generals  to  take  advantage  of  the 
night,  and  restore  order  ;  bnt  fin  ding  liis  arguments  nuga- 
tory, he  gnve  the  word  for  a  retreat,  and  generals  and 
privates,  horse  and  foot,  instantly  Inirried  in  the  utmost 
disorder  towards  Ghent.  With  diliiculty  he  ])ersLjaded 
twenty-five  squadrons  and  some  battalions  to  remain  united, 
and  with  this  body  he  covered  the  flight  of  the  crowd,  and 
repulsed  the  attack  of  an  allied  detachment,  who  were  sent 
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ia  pursuit  the  ensuing  morning.  At  Ghent  he  overruled 
the  timid  counsels  of  the  prince,  who  proposed  to  retire 
into  Fmnee,  and  took  post  on  tbe  G«ial  leading  from 
Ghent  to  Bruges,  at  once  to  secure  hb  reoent  oonquest^ 
and  prevent  the  allies  from  attaeking  the  fortresses  of  tbe 
Scheld  or  the  Ljs. 

This  yictoTT  was  pnrehased  with  the  loss  of  8000  men 
on  the  part  of  the  confederates,  while  that  of  the  French 
amounted  to  aboye  15,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri* 
Boners. 

Distraction,  mistrusty  and  consternation  pervaded  every 
rank  of  the  £^nch  army  i  the  jealousies  of  the  command- 
ers were  increased  by  ill  success,  the  fortresses,  drained  of 

troops,  seemed  likely  to  fall  an  easy  conquest,  and  an  ill- 
defended  barrier  presented  a  feeble  obstacle  to  the  proirress 
of  the  victorious  army.  But  in  this  critical  emergency  the 
dannrpr  was  suspended  by  marshal  Berwick,  who,  followino^ 
the  imperialists  from  the  JVIoselle,  had  reached  tlie  Sambie 
the  day  after  the  defeat  of  the  main  army.  He  exerted 
himself  with  uncommon  activity  to  secure  the  frontier, 
collected  the  futritives  who  had  fled  to  Courtray,  threw 
garrisons  into  Lille,  iuiniuiy,  and  the  i'ortresses  more  im- 
mediately exposed  to  an  attack,  and  took  post  with  the 
remainder  of  his  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Douay. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  contending  parties  before 
the  siege  of  Lille,  the  first  and  fairest  of  all  the  French 
conquests  on  the  side  of  the  Neliherlands,  a  phice  on  which 
Vauban  had  exhausted  his  skiD,  garrisoned  by  above 
13,000  men,  and  commanded  by  marshal  Boufflers,  an  offi- 
cer distinguished  for  experience^  courage,  and  perseverance. 
As  the  alUes  had  now  a  strong  thoi^h  discomfited  army  in 
their  rear,  and  a  force  gradually  increasing  in  front,  the  de- 
sign was  considered  as  desperate  both  by  friends  and 
enemies ;  and  Yendome  derided  their  attempts  to  form  a 
siege  while  he  was  master  of  a  post  which  enabled  him  to 
interrupt  their  snpplic?.  Bnt  the  fertile  freTiius  of  Eugene 
and  Marlborough  overcameoli-tnclns  ajiparently  insuperable. 
Only  two  days  after  the  battle,  the  lines  wliich  the  French 
had  thrown  up  between  W  arneton  and  Ypres  were  razed, 
the  army  crossed  the  Lys,  and  detachments  occupied  the 
posts  of  Lens  and  La  Basee.  Troops  were  likewise  sent  to 
Oudenard  and  liousselaer  to  cut  otf  the  supplies  wliich  tho 
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enemy  drew  from  Tournay  and  Ypres,  and  an  inundation 
was  formed  by  the  governor  of  Ostend,  to  deprive  them  of 
their  communication  along  the  coast.  As  the  French,  by 
the  possession  of  Ghent^  were  masters  of  the  principal  canals 

and  rivers,  a  more  circuitous  communication  was  opened 
through  Brussels.  The  train  of  battering  artilleiy,  with 
all  the  requisites  for  a  long  siege,  which  had  been  conveyed 
by  sea  to  Saas  van  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  was  transported 
to  Brussels,  and  another  drawn  from  Maestricbt.  This  im- 
portant convoy  was  protected  in  its  march  by  tiie  army  of 
Eugene,  passed  the  Scheld  between  Oudenard  and  Tournay, 
nnd  reached  the  confedex'ate  cainp  in  safety,  notwithstanding 
tl\o  diliiculties  of  the  transport  and  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy, 
Liiie  was  instantly  invested  ;  Eugene,  with  30,000  men, 
carried  on  the  siege,  while  Marlborough,  with  the  main 
army,  covered  !iis  operations. 

Tiie  Duke  of  Burgundy  und  Vendome,  leaving  La  Motte 
with  8000  men  to  maintain  the  post  ut  Ghent,  united  with 
the  troops  of  Berwick  at  Kinove,  crossed  the  Scheld  at 
Ton:  and  moved  towards  the  source  of  the  Marque, 
w  itli  a  view  to  break  through  the  lines  of  circumvallation. 
As  Marlborough  followed  their  movements,  and  took  a 
strong  position  between  the  Deule  and  the  Marque,  they 
opened  roads  through  the  defiles  which  separated  the  two 
armies,  drew  a  train  of  heavy  artillery  from  Douay,  and 
made  preparations  to  risk  an  engagement  for  the  relief  of 
the  place.  But  the  allies  having  no  less  actively  em- 
ployed the  interval  in  strengthening  their  position,  all  the 
attempts  of  the  enemy  terminated  in  the  attack  of  an  out- 
post and  a  fruitless  cannonade.  Foiled  in  this  design, 
they  re-crossed  the  Scheld,  extended  themselves  along  its 
bank  from  Berken  to  Saulsoy,  and  threw  up  intrenchments 
before  Oudenard,  while  La  Motte  advanced  from  Ghent  to 
surprise  Brussels,  which  was  thus  insulated  from  the  main 
army. 

These  projects  did  not  escnpe  the  vig-ilance  of  Marl- 
borough, lie  ordered  troops  from  the  Dutch  garrisons  in 
Flanders  to  succour  Brussel.>^,  sent  a  strong  corps  to  Oude- 
nard, and  took  post  between  Se>  i  s  and  Foret,  on  the  ^larque. 
To  open  a  new  channel  of  communication  for  the  supplies, 
he  caused  a  corps,  which  luid  been  assembled  in  England 
for  alarming  the  coast  of  France  to  land  at  Ostend,  aud  oc- 
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rupy  Leffingen,  a  post  comraauding  the  passage  of  the  canal 
from  Bruges  to  Nieuport. 

During  these  niovements  the  siege  was  pushed  by  EusrenQ  . 
•with  great  vigour  and  perseyerance.  The  besiegers  cfFtscted  * 
a  lodgment  on  the  outvrorks^  though  with  condderable  loss, 
and  Eugene,  who  ezpoaed  himself  like  a  eommon  soldier  in 
rallying  and  leading  the  troops  to  the  assault,  received  a 
contusioQ  in  the  head  from  a  musket  ball.  Happily  it  waa 
xiot  dangerous,  though  it  prevented  him  from  directing  the 
attacks  a  few  days,  during  which  the  conduct  of  the  siege, 
with  the  command  of  the  airay,  devolved  on  Marlborough* 

Meanwhile  the  vigilance  and  vicinity  of  the  enemj  re- 
duced the  allies  to  great  distress  for  want  of  ammunition 
and  supplies;  and  all  the  attention  of  both  armies  was  called 
forth,  one  to  prevent,  the  other  to  secure,  the  passage  of  a 
considerable  convoy  from  Ostend.  Detachments  to  the 
number  of  8000  men  were  drawn  from  the  main  army  to 
cover  the  road  between  Ostend  and  tlie  camp,  and  Marlbo- 
rough himself  advanced  with  a  corps  to  Kousselaer ;  the 
troops  atLeffingen  drained  the  inundations,  occupied  Ouden- 
burg,  formed  a  bridge  over  the  canal,  and  the  convoy  began 
its  march.  On  the  other  hand.  La  Motte,  with  aforce  aug- 
mented to  24.000  men,  a  iter  attempting  in  vain  to  secure 
Oudenburg,  pushed  towards  Tourout  to  intercept  tlie  convoy, 
on  the  28th  of  September.  He  was  opposed  by  general 
Webb,  who,  though  at  the  head  of  scarcely  6000  men, 
posted  his  small  corps  with  such  skill  in  a  defile  between 
the  wood  of  Wynendale  and  the  castle  of  Tourout,  and  de* 
fended  himself  with  such  intrepidity,  that  the  French  com-* 
mander  abandoned  the  contest  with  equal  loss  and  disgrace. 
During  the  action  the  convoy  passed  in  safety  behind  the 
wood,  and  reached  the  place  of  destination. 

The  failure  of  this  enterprise,  with  the  increasing  dis- 
tresses of  the  besieged,  induced  the  French  commanders  to 
redouble  their  efforts  for  cutting  off  the  communication  of 
the  allies  with  Ostend,  as  they  had  already  closed  the  way 
to  Brussels.  Vendomc  himself  repaired  to  Bruges,  assembled 
30,000  men,  took  post  cm  the  canal  between  Plassendaei  and 
Kieuport,  and  brol  (  tlie  dikes  to  inundate  the  country. 
But  Marlborough,  leaving  12,000  men  in  his  camp  at 
Eoncques,  advanced  with  50,000  as  far  as  Wynendale,  and 
^mpellc4  him  to  fall  back  behind  the  canai  uf  Bruges. 
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From  this  time  Marlborough  kept  the  principal  part  of  his 
force  between  Boueselaer  and  the  Lys,  occasionally  pushing 
corps  towards  Ostend  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  stores, 
which  were  conyeycd  in  boats  over  the  inundation ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  of  the  transport,  forwarded 
a  constant  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition  to  the  be« 
sieging  army.  As  a  last  resource,  Yendome  commenced  a 
regular  attack  against  Leffingen,  which  had  so  greatly  fa- 
voured the  passage  of  the  convoys,  and  gained  possession 
of  the  phace  after  a  siege  of  eight  days.  But  before  he  could 
complete  its  reduction  the  town  of  Lille  surrendered.  The 
besiegers,  having  pushed  their  works  to  the  covered  way, 
opened  breaehes  in  tlie  body  of  tiie  place,  and  made  pre- 
parations for  an  assault,  the  governor  agreed,  on  the  22d 
of  October,  to  a  capitulation,  which  Eugene  generously  al- 
lowed him  to  dictate,  and  retired  with  5  500  men  into  the 
citadel.  A  gai'risou  of  7000  was  sent  into  the  town  by 
Eugene;  after  a  short  cessation  of  arms,  hostilities  were 
recommenced,  and  the  trenches  opened  against  the  citadel 
on  the  29th, 

The  Fk^nch  exerted  themselves  with  unabated  perse- 
verance to  maintain  the  advantage  which  they  had  gained 
by  the  capture  of  Leffingen.  Having  thus  cut  off  the  only 
communication  mth  Ostend,  and  established  themselves  on* 
the  canal  of  Bruges,  they  strengthened  their  position  on 
the  8c held,  by  augmenting  their  works,  and  forming  inun* 
dations  above  and  below  Oudenard.  Their  ministers  and 
agents  confidently  asserted,  that  the  allies  would  ultimately 
be  forced  to  abandon  an  object  for  which  they  had  made 
such  long  and  arduous  exertions,  and  their  officers  even 
boasted  tliat  the  want  of  necessaries  would  force  the  army 
to  surrender.  To  hasten  a  triumph  so  fondly  anticipated, 
a  plan  was  arranged  for  reducing  Brussels.  The  elector 
of  Bavaria,  marching  from  the  lihine  with  lo,000  men, 
commenced  a  ibrmal  attack  against  the  place,  hoping  that 
his  presence  would  encourage  his  partisans  to  declare  in 
his  i'avour,  as  his  influence  had  delivered  Ghent  and 
Bruges  into  the  hands  of  the  French  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign. 

The  vigilance,  aotivity,  and  resources  of  the  allied 
generals  increased  with  the  difficulties  of  their  situation* 
The  enemy  had  no  sooner  begun  to  collect  troops  for  llie 
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expedition  of  the  elector,  than  reinforceiuents  from  Ostend 
secui'ed  Antwerp,  and  the  governor  of  Brussels  was  en- 
couraged with  the  promise  of  iimin diate  su|)port.  Pre- 
parations being  previously  made  lor  Ibrciug  the  passage  of 
the  Scheld,  the  objeet  of  the  elector's  attack  was  no  ijuuaer 
known,  ihan  the  army  was  put  in  motion ;  the  bafr2:a^e 
was  sent  to  Oudenafd.  the  troops  of  Marlborough  crossed 
the  Lys,  and  Eggene  ad^anoed  from  the  trenches  before 
Lille  with  ISflOO  men.  Favoared  bja  thick  fog  they,  on 
the  27th  of  November^  unexpectedly  attacked  the  enemy 
in  three  points,  at  Elaeghem,  Eacanaffe>  and  Gayeren,  drove 
them  from  their  position,  and  harassed  them  In  their  re- 
treat towards  Ghent  and  Tonmay.  After  this  brUliant 
action,  Eugene  returned  to  press  the  siege  of  Lille,  and 
Marlborough  continuing  to  advance,  forced  the  elector, 
wlio  had  opened  trenches  against  Brussels,  to  retire^  with 
the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  ammunition.  Marlborough 
returned  towards  the  Scheld,  to  protect  the  march  of  Ihe 
convoys  from  Brussels,  and  Eugene  resumin^^  the  siege, 
was  reinforced  by  the  corps  which  had  been  sent  to  La 
Bass^e.  But  although  he  effected  a  lodgement  on  the 
second  counterscarp,  and  although  the  defeat  of  the 
French  army  on  the  Scheld  annihilated  all  hopes  of  relief, 
the  brave  governor  held  out  till  the  7th  of  December, 
when  a  total  want  of  ammunition  compelled  him  to  yield ; 
and  his  garrison  quitted  the  ramparts,  which  they  had  so 
intrepidly  defended,  with  the  honours  of  war. 

On  the  surrender  of  the  citadel,  the  French  commanders 
deeming  the  seascm  too  far  advanced  for  any  further 
operation,  distributed  their  troops  into  quarters.  But 
Eugene  and  Marlborough  closed  this  glorious  campaign  on 
the  80th  of  December,  with  the  reduction  of  Gh^t,  after 
an  inyestment  of  only  three  days ;  Bruges  and  Plassendael 
were  instantly  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  Having  thus 
recovered  posts  which  were  necessary,  as  well  to  maintain 
their  conquests  as  to  support  their  future  operations,  they 
distributed  their  troops  in  quarters  along  the  Scheld  and 
the  Meuse. 

The  diet  of  the  empire  commenced  the  year  with  the 
most  vigorous  resolutions  for  bringing  a  powerful  army 
into  the  field  at  an  early  period ;  but  these  resolutions, 
^ough  supported  by  threats  of  military  execution  and  the 
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admonitions  of  the  emperor,  did  not  stimulate  the  indolence 
or  quivx  the  jealousies  of  the  German  princes,  and  tlieir 
exertions  were  made  with  the  u.suui  tardiness  and  it  luct- 
aiice.  In  consequence  of  the  detachments  respectively 
drawn  hj  the  French  and  allies  to  the  Low  Countries,  tho 
whole  campaign  was  spent  in  almost  total  inaction* 

Bn  the  aide  of  Italy,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  at  the  head  of 
his  own  troops  and  the  auxiliaries^  was  baffled  in  all  his 
attempts  to  penetrate  into  Dauphin^  by  the  vigilance  and 
promptitude  of  Yillars ;  but  he  compensated  for  this  dis* 
appointment^  by  capturing,  in  face  of  the  French  army, 
the  posts  of  ExiUes,  F'  ur  strelles^  and  Perouse,  which 
secured  the  avenues  into  Piedmont. 

Hitherto  the  war  in  Spain  had  been  principally  main- 
tained by  the  Maritime  Powers,  the  Portuguese,  and  tho 
Spanish  adherents  of  Charles ;  but  in  this  campaign, 
Joseph,  in  conformity  with  tiis  promise,  took  a  more 
efficient  part,  by  sending  a  corp-^  of  Germans,  under 
Staremberg.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  accession  of  force, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  auxiliary  Hessians  from  Italy,  the 
allies  were  unable  to  in;ike  head  against  the  enemy, 
abandoned  Denia  Turtusa  and  the  town  of  Alicante,  and 
with  difficulty  preserved  their  footing  in  Catalonia.  But 
the  reduction  of  Sardinia  and  Minorca,  by  the  English 
forces,  maiittuiued  the  honour  of  their  arms  in  this  quarter 
oi  Europe,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  all  the  Spanish 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  except  Sicily  and  the  isle  of 
Elba. 

The  French  being  driven  from  Germany  and  Italy^ 
Joseph  had  the  means  as  well  .as  the  opportunity  of  re* 
storing  the  imperial  authority  to  a  portion  of  its  former 
splendour,  by  rewarding  his  adherents,  and  punishing  the 
princes  who  had  leagued  with  his  enemies.  By  a  decree 
of  the  Aulic  Council,  published  at  Vienna  with  the  accus- 
tomed formalities,  Joseph  had  deprived  the  electors  of 
Cologne  and  Bavaria  of  all  their  dignities  and  possessions, 
and  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  but 
he  had  been  prevented  from  carrying  this  sentence  into 
execution  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  king  of  Sweden  and 
the  German  princes,  who  opposed  this  act  of  authority,  as 
contrary  to  his  capitulation.  The  departure,  however,  of 
Charles  from  Germany,  and  the  successful  events  of  the 
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campaign  enabled  the  empeiror  to  ovemile  all  opposition. 

A  law  of  proscription  was  published  in  tlie  diet,  and 
Joseph  formally  invested,  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1709^  the 
Sector  palatine  with  the  fifth  electorate,  and  the  office  of 

cup-bearer.  He  also  obtained  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  states  to  restore  Bohemia  to  all  its  electoral  rights  and 
franchises.  He  at  the  same  time  reconciled  t!ic  Catholics 
to  the  erection  of  the  novr  electorate,  in  fiivour  of  a  Pro- 
testant family,  by  agreeing  that  if  the  pnlntinr*  rlrctorate 
should  devolve  on  a  Protestant,  the  Catliolics  shouM  still 
retain  the  same  number  of  voices  in  the  college,  and  he 
tiius  procured  the  assent  of  the  diet  to  the  grant  made  by 
his  father  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 

Joseph  extended  his  dominions  and  influence  in  Italy, 
by  executing  the  ban  against  the  dukes  of  Maiilua  and 
Mirandola.  He  appropriated  Mantuii,  granted  the  Mont- 
ferrat  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  conferred  on  the  house  of 
Gnastalla,  niio  had  claimed-  the  succesrion  on  the  deatii  of 
the  proscribed  duke,  the  petty  districts  of  Sabionetta  and 
Boizolo.  He  likewise  confiscated  Mirandola^  and  trans- 
ferred it  by  sale  to  the  dnke  of  Modena. 

The  humiliation  of  the  pope  was  another  consequence  of 
his  ascendency  in  Italy. 

Clement  XL»  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Albani, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  papacy  by  the  influence  of 
France,  had,  under  an  affected  neutrality,  displayed  an 
evident  partiality  towards  the  house  of  Bourbon,  during 
the  whole  contest  for  the  Spanish  succession.  By  this 
partiality,  as  well  as  by  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  Charles, 
he  had  offended  the  emperor,  and  he  accelerated  a  ])reach 
by  a  continued  series  of  petty  provocations.  Tlie  arrest  of 
a  Roman  trcntlcnian,  attjiched  to  tlic  imperial  embassy,  for 
striking  the  officers  of  justice,  occasioned  an  acrimonious 
discussion,  which  ended  in  the  abrupt  depai'ture  of  the 
ambassador  from  Rome,  and  the  dismission  of  the  nuntio 
from  Vienna.  While  reparation  was  demanded  for  this 
insult,  Clement  again  exposed  his  own  weakness,  by  con- 
testing the  right  of  first  petition  *  in  the  empire,  and  by 
prohibiting  the  chapter  of  Hildesheim  from  admitting  a 

*  The  riciht  of  first  petition  is  similar  to  the  option  of  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  oa  the  consecration  of  each  bi&hop  in  their 
respective  jurisdictions. 
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canon  recommended  by  Joseph.  Neither  the  failure  of 
these  attempts,  dot  the  preponderance  of  the  imperial  arms 
In  Itiilj,  deterred  Clement  from  continuing  his  impotent 
opposition  against  the  hoid  of  the  empire.  As  the  German 
troops  had  spread  themselves  over  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
committing  great  irregularities,  had  loyied  contrihutions 
on  tlie  clergy  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  extorted  a  con* 
iiderable  sum  from  the  duke  as  a  compensation  for  ez<* 
emption  from  quarters,  the  pope  annulled  this  agre^nent^ 
and  issued  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  those  who 
collected  these  contributions.  The  imperial  agents  at  Rome, 
havirip^  pnblislicd  circular  letters  against  the  ecclesiastical 
censures,  ntul  nsscrtcd  the  feudal  su{)eriority  of  the  emperor 
over  all  t]i(i  cities  of  Italy,  the  anger  of  Clement  was  roused 
almost  to  (vpuzy  I)y  tliis  contempt  of  his  authority.  Incited 
by  tlic  representations  of  marshal  Tessd,  the  French 
minister,  and  encouraged  by  the  promises  of  support  from 
the  Iious(;  of"  IJourbon,  he  endeavoured  to  revive  the  reli- 
gious leagues,  lie  aecordinj^ly  obtained  contributions  from 
the  cardinals,  opened  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  made  preparations  for  war,  and  imitattd 
the  exampld  of  his  martial  predecessor  Julius  II.,  by 
reviewing  the  troops  in  person.  Flattering  himself  that 
his  menaces  and  threatening  posture  would  awe  the  emperor, 
he  announced  his  purposes  in  an  admonitory  letter  written 
with  the  usual  arrogance  of  the  papal  court,  in  the  time 
of  its  uiH  oil  tested  supremacy. 

•  But  the  time  of  anathemas  was  past  Joseph  equally 
despising  the  spiritual  and  temporal  arms  of  the  church, 
annulled  the  bull,  confiscated  the  papal  revenues  in  the 
Milanese  and  Naples,  and  cardinal  Grimaldi,  the  imperial 
viceroy,  not  only  dcclnred  tliat  kingdom  independent,  but 
even  claimed  Benevento  and  Avig-non.  At  the  same  time 
count  Daun  dissipated  the  tumultuary  band?  of  the  church, 
captured  Commacchio,  besieged  Ferrara,  aad  advanced  to 
Bologna,  while  a  corps  from  2sa|)h's  threatened  the  irontier, 
and  a  squadron  of  the  Maritime  lowers  blockaded  the  ports 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state. 

Although  no  succour  arrived  from  France  or  vSpain,  and 
not  a  single  state  of  Itul}  \  ciiturcd  to  ann  in  hi^  iavour, 
Clement  still  maintained  his  impolitic  firmness,  assembled 
a  conclave,  and  proposed  once  more  to  transfer  the  see  to 
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Avignon.  But  tlie  car^&ds  were  unwilling  to  sacrificQ 
the  luxuries  of  Italy,  and  become  dependents  on  Franee  $ 
and  the  dread  of  another  sack  of  Borne  compelled  the  de- 
graded pontiff  to  accept  the  terms  dictated  the  court  of 
^enna.  He  agreed  to  continue  an  imperial  garrison  in 
Commacchio,  till  all  arrangements  were  completed,  referred 
the  dispute  relative  to  Parma  and  Placentia  to  arbitration^ 
acknowledged  Charles  as  a  king  $  and  promised  to  reduce 
his  army  to  5000  men,  and  to  allow  the  imperialists  qoar^ 
tersy  and  a  tree  passage  through  his  territories. 


Chap.  LXXVI.  — 1709.  < 

In  the  midst  of  the  former  campaign,  Marlborough  iiiinsclf 
made  private  overtures  for  peace,  throncrh  the  medium  of 
his  nephew,  mai'shal  Bcr>Yick,  and  oticrcd  to  exert  his  in- 
fluence in  procuring  the  consent  of  the  belligerent  powers. 
But  this  offer  being  tendmd  during  the  siege  of  Lille^ 
when  the  allied  army  was  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  the 
greatest  straits,  was  contemptuously  rejected  bjthe  French 
court.  The  final  triumph  of  the  confederates,  the  distresses' 
of  a  dreadful  famine  in  France,  and  the  increasing  burdens* 
of  the  war,  again  induced  Louis  himself  to  make  new  pro- 
posals during  the  winter,  as  well  to  gain  time  as  to  detach 
some  of  his  enemies,  or  at  least  to  excite  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  own  subjects^  by  an  affected  display  of  moderation. 

Instead,  however,  of  a  public  and  general  offer,  Louis 
followed  the  system  which  he  had  before  so  successfully 
employed,  find  secretly  tempted  the  States  with  commercial 
advantages,  and  the  Ibrmation  of  a  strong  barrier  in  tiie 
Netherlands.  After  various  communications  by  means  of 
his  agents  in  Holland,  he  despatched  Rouille,  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  open  a  formal  though  clandestine 
negotiatiuu  with  the  States ;  repeated  and  even  enlarged 
his  former  offers  ;  affected  a  readiness  to  agree  tu  a  partition 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  by  which  Philip  was  to  retain 
only  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia ;  proposed  to  renew  the 
stipulations  of  the  peace  of  Byswick,  professed  a  disposition 
to.  meet  the  clums  of  Enghuid,  made  yague  promises  of 
satL^action  to  Savoy  and  Portugal,  and  omitted  no  lure 
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vrhicli  was  likely  to  detach  the  States,  or  furnish  them  with 
a  pretext  for  deserting  the  common  cause. 

The  secret  conferences  being  interrupted  hj  the  refusal 
of  the  Stated  to  continue  the  negotiation-  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  allies,  Eugene  and  Marlborough  were 
admitted  on  the  part  of  England  and'  the  emperor^  the 
fornier  accompanied  hj  count  Sinzendorf,  and  the  latter  by 
lord  Townshend,  a  staunch  Whig,  and  a  supporter  of  the 
Austrian  interest.  Their  interference  soon  damped  the  hopes 
which  Louis  had  entertained  of  breaking  the  confederacy. 
Eugene  announced  the  resolution  of  the  emperor,  not  to  be 
satisfied  ^vith  less  tlmn  tlie  cession  of  the  whnio  Spanish 
monareliv,  and  the  revival  of  those  stipulntions  in  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  which  related  to  Austria  and  the  em})ire ; 
Marlborough  corroborated  this  declaration  by  asserting  that 
England  would  conclude  no  peace  in  which  the  interests  of 
all  her  allies  were  not  comprised.  They  insisted  also  on 
the  discontinuance  of  all  secret  conferences,  and  on  the  im- 
mediate dismission  of  liouiUe,  except  France  would  un- 
equivocally agree  to  comply  with  these  demands. 

Still,  however,  the  French  monarch  continued  to  keep 
aliye  the  negotiation  by  new  promises  and  new  offers,  held 
out  the  prospect  of  a  partition  of  Spain,  and  redoubled  his 
efforts  to  gain  the  Dutch.  But  unable  to  break  the  unani- 
mity of  the  confederates,  pressed  by  the  increasing  dis- 
tresses of  his  country,  and  embarrassed  by  the  cabals  of 
his  court  and  family,  he  affected  a  compliance  with  all 
their  demands,  and  sent  his  oonfidental  minister,  Torey,  in 
disguise  to  Holland.  Torcy,  more  plausible  and  more 
deeply  versed  in  the  arts  of  negotiation,  pursued  the  same 
line  of  conduct  as  Bouill^  though  with  greater  finesse  and 
duplicity.  Under  a  seeming  readiness  to  araent  to  every 
reasonable  claim,  lie  evaded  by  equivocations  and  captious 
•explanations  the  demands  of  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  endeavoured  to  shake  the  ropolution  of  the 
Maritime  Powers,  by  offerinLr  a  ready  compliance  with  the 
<;ondition3  in  which  their  interests  were  peculiarly  cou- 
cernfed. 

While  Louis  was  thus  publicly  amusing  the  allies,  he 
omitted  no  private  intrigue  to  sow  suspicions  among  them. 
His  agents  in  Enj^land  and  Holland  endeavoured  to  revive 
the  public  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  laboured 
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to  excite  animodty  against  the  partisans  of  the  war.  He 
tampered  with  the  duke  of  Savoj^  who  was  disgusted  with 
the  court  of  Vienna,  aideavoured  to  tempt  the  fidelity  of 
the  Dutch  deputy  YanderduBseD,  and  offered  an  enormous 
bribe  even  to  JMarlborough  himsdH*  But  these  and  other 
artifices  were  defeated  hy  the  mutual  confidence  and  gQod 
faith  of  the  allies^  and  still  more  hy  the  penetration  and 
firmness  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  who  treated  the 
peace  as  they  had  managed  the  war,  and  baffled  the 
stratagems  of  the  French  ministers  as  well  as  the  schemes 
of  the  French  generals.** 

At  Icnsrth  Torcy,  foiled  in  all  his  arts,  requested  their 
ultimatum ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  belligerent  powers^ 
to  prevent  jealousies  or  separation  of  interests,  as  well  as 
to  avoid  fruitless  discussions,  diew  up  a  series  of  prelimi- 
naries as  the  basis  of  the  peace,  from  which  they  solemnly 
agreed  not  to  deviate.  The  wuole  monarchy  of  vSpain 
was  to  be  yielded  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  Charles 
acknowledged  by  Louis.  To  secure  the  lulillmtiiL  of  this 
condition,  if  Philip  refused  his  compliance  beyond  the  term 
of  two  months,  the  French  troops  and  succours  were  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  Louis  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  allies 
for  effecting  its  complete  execution.  The  monarchy  was 
to  remain  entire  in  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  throne 
was  never  to  be  filled  by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Finally  France  was  not  even  to  trade  to  the  Spanish  Indies ; 
and  was  to  restore  all  the  places  occupied  in  the  Nether- 
lands, except  the  towns  w&ch  were  to  be  given  up  as  a 
barrier  to  the  Dutch.  France  was  to  cede  Strasburgh  with 
the  fort  of  Kehl^  to  the  empire,  to  possess  Alsace^  according 
to  the  literal  tenns  of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  or  the  right  m 
prefecture  over  the  ten  towns,  restoring  the  fortifications  to 
the  same  state  as  before  that  treaty ;  to  relinquish  Landau 
to  the  empire,  Brisach  to  the  house  of  Austria;  and  to 
demolish  the  fortifications  on  the  Rhine  firom  Basle  to 

*  Torcy  offered  to  Mftrlborough  2,000,000  Ihres,  if  he  would  secure 

Naples  and  Sicily,  or  even  Naples,  to  Philip ;  the  same  gratification 
for  Dunkirk  or  Strasburgh  ;  3,000,000  for  Naples,  witli  Dunkirk  or 
Strasburnh,  and  Landau,  or  Dunkirk  and  Strasburgh  alone;  and 
4,000,000  for  Naples  and  Sicily,  with  Dunkirk,  Strasburgh,  and  Lan- 
dau. It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  Manborough  did 
itot  even  deign  to  return  an  answer  to  tbia  proposal.  ^  Torcy,  t.  U* 
p.  SS8. 
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Philipsburgh.  The  clause  relative  to  religion  in  the  treaty 
of  Ivyswick,  which  had  created  such  discontents,  was  to  be 
referred  to  future  discussion.  In  regard  to  England,  Louis 
was  to  acknowledge  the  P^rotestant  aueoes^on;  cede  the 
t^rench  possessions  in  Newfoundland ;  restore  all  his  con- 
quests during  the  war ;  raze  the  fortifications,  and  fill  up 
the  port  of  Dunkirk,  and  send  away  the  pretender.  He 
was  to  approve  the  concessions  made  to  the  Portuguese 
monarch ;  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  acqui- 
esce in  his  possession  of  Neufchatel  and  Vallengin;  to 
refer  the  afiairs  of  Bologne  and  Bavaria  to  the  empire ;  to 
approve  the  cessions  granted  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  and 
aeknowledge  the  ninth  electorate  in  the  House  of  Hanover. 
To  tlie  States  he  was  to  yield  Fumes,  Ambach,  Knoque, 
Menin,  Ypres,  "VVarneton,  Comines,  Warwick,  Popernigen, 
Lille,  Tournay,  Cond^,  and  Maubeuge,  as  a  barrier ;  to 
revive  tlie  commercial  privileges  granted  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  and  allow  them  to  retain  garrisons  in  Huy,  the 
citadel  of  Liege,  an  d  IJonn. 

On  the  ratification  of  these  preliminaries,  Louis  was  to 
evacuate  Namur,  Charlero}  ,  Luxemburgh,  Cond6,  Tournay, 
Iviaubeuge,  Neuport,  Furnes,  Knoque,  and  Ypres,  and  raze 
Dunkirk.  A  cessation  of  arms  was  to  be  concluded  for  two 
months,  and  the  congress  for  the  negotiation  of  a  general 
peace  to  conunence  at  the  Hague  on  the  25th  of  June.  All 
the  confederates  were  empowered  to  produce  new  preten- 
sions, but  no  future  demands  of  either  party  were  to  inter- 
rupt the  armistice ;  and  the  cessation  of  arms  was  to  con- 
tinue till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  if  the  monarchy 
of  Spain  was  restored,  and  the  articles  of  the  preliminaries 
duly  ezecutedp 

It  was  not  to  he  expected  that  a  soTereign  so  ambitious, 
and  so  long  accustomed  to  domineer,  should  sacrifice  his 
grandson  and  relinquish  the  principal  fruits  of  his  arms 
and  policy  till  driven  to  still  greater  extremities.  Louis, 
therefore,  rejected  the  preliminaries  without  delay,  declar- 
ing, that  it"  compelled  to  continue  the  war,  he  would  wage 
it  against  his  luitural  enemies,  and  not  against  his  grand- 
son. He  once  more  appealed  to  his  people,  displayed  the 
cruelty  and  dishonour  of  being  reduced  to  dethrone  ids 
own  grandson,  expatiated  on  the  arrogance  and  exorbitant 
demands  of  tlie  allies,  roused  the  languid  spirit  of  the 
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nation,  and  again  brought  a  force  into  tiie  field  rafflciently 
powerful  to  keep  the  balance  of  the  war  suspended. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  the  allies  imprudently 
omitted  to  embrace  an  opportunitj  of  detaching  from 
France  her  only  remaining  ally,  on  terms  which  would 
have  produced  the  greatest  advantage,  and  accelerated  the 
termination  of  the  war.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  hopeless 
of  repairing  his  ruined  fortunes  hy  the  support  of  Louis^ 
offered  to  join  the  confederacy,  and  surrender  Luxemburgh, 
with  the  other  towns  whicli  he  still  held  in  the  KetherlaudSy 
either  on  the  restoration  of  his  own  territorie?,  or  the 
grant  of  an  equivalent,  for  which  ^fantua  or  the  Nether- 
lands were  proposed.  Joseph  readily  listened  to  an 
overture  which  would  have  secured  Bavaria  ;  and  Marl- 
borough, who  was  sensible  that  tliis  acciui.^itiou  was  almost 
the  only  means  of  balancing  the  preponderance  of  France, 
promised  the  concurrence  of  England.  But  the  Dutch, 
eiilier  liom  jealousy  of  Austria,  or  from  the  dread  of 
seeing  a  weak  prince  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  oppos-' 
ing  this  accommodation,  Joseph  reluctantly  rejected  the 
overture ;  and  Louis  quieted  the  fears  and  regained  the 
confidence  of  the  elector  by  the  prospect  of  future  acquisi- 
tions, and  by  the  most  solemn  promises  never  to  desert 
him. 

All  hopes  of  peace  being  thus  annihilated,  the  aUies,  to 
use  the  language  of  Eugene,    prepared  to  dictate  their 

terms  by  means  of  150,000  armed  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
gates  of  Paris."  Joseph  was  enabled  by  recent  success  in 
Hungary  to  detach  a  considerable  portion  of  his  force  to 
the  scene  of  action  ;  and  the  whole  confederacy  purposed 
to  make  a  j^eneral  attack  against  the  French  frontier  from 
Juily,  t!ie  Rhine,  and  the  Netherlands,  leaving  the  troops 
ill  Spain  to  remain  on  the  defensive. 

In  the  Netherlands,  both  parties  took  the  field  towards 
the  beginning  of  June.  The  allies,  amounting  to  110,000 
men,  full  of  spi^rits,  and  provided  with  every  requisite, 
assembled  under  Eugene  and  Marlborough  neai'  Courtray: 
the  French  under  Villars,  the  most  fortunate  and  enter- 
prising of  their  generals,  not  inferior  in  n umbers,  but  in  a 
deplorable  state  for  want  of  clothing,  ammunition,  and 
provisionsi  took  post  behind  the  marshes,  stretching  from 
Lcms  to  La  BasseCy  to  cover  Bouay  and  Arras*   The  con<9 
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federates  approached  their  linefl^  and  finding  the  posi- 
tion too  strong  to  risk  an  attadk,  threatened  Tpres^  and 
affected  to  make  preparations  for  an  engsgemcnt*  Having 
b7  these  feints  induced  the  French  commander  to  weaken 
the  garrisons,  they  silently  decamped  in  the  night  of  June 
9,  at  the  moment  when  both  armies  were  hourly  expecting 
the  signal  for  battle,  and  on  the  ensuing  morning  invested 
Tournay,  while  their  detachments  surj^rised  the  posts  of 
St.  Amand  on  the  Seai-pe  and  Mortagne  at  the  conflnence 
V  of  the  Si  arpe  and  Scln  id.  So  rapid  and  unexpected  was 
the  movement,  and  so  prevalent  the  expectation  of  a  battle, 
that  Villars  had  reduced  the  garrison  to  8000 ;  and  a 
foraging  party,  sent  out  by  the  governor,  was  cut  off  by 
the  corps  which  led  the  march.  Thirty  thousand  men 
were  appointed  lor  tlic  attacks,  and  the  two  armies  of 
Eugene  and  Marlborough  took  post  between  the  S(;arpe 
and  the  Scheld  to  cover  the  siege.  A  flying  corps  of 
10,000  men,  which  had  been  left  in  Brabant,  stniitened  tiie 
place  on  the  west,  and  the  battering  artillery,  which  bad 
been  sent  as  far  as  Courtray,  to  increase  the  uncertainly  of 
the  enemy,  was  remanded  and  brought  up  the  Scheld.* 

The  attempt  of  Yillani  to  replace  the  troops  which  he 
had  drawn  from  the  garrison,  being  frustrated  by  the 
vigilance  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  he,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  endeavoured  to  divert  their  attention  by  detaching 
10,000  against  Warneton,  a  post  which  covered  the 
passage  from  Menin  to  Lille  ;  but  a  strong  corps  arriving 
at  the  moment  when  the  place  had  been  carried  by  storm, 
again  wrested  it  from  the  French.  A  similar  enterprise 
against  Comraines  was  repulsed  by  the  garrison,  and  the 
march  of  a  detachment  toward  St.  Guislain,  for  the  pnrpose 
of  threatening  Brabant,  was  rendered  fruitless  by  inunda- 
tions and  other  measures  of  defence.  The  channel  of  the 
Scheld  was  cleared  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  supplies, 
and  fortified  posts  at  Marchienncs  and  Pont  h  Tressin 
completed  the  chain  of  communications  neces8ary  to  secure 
the  passage  of  convoys  from  Menin  through  Lille. 

Villars,  baffled  by  the  skill  of  his  antagonists,  disap- 
pointed in  his  efforts  to  reinforce  the  garrison  or  interrujjt 
the  siege,  unable  to  make  any  important  movement  for 

*  For  an  account  of  the  masterly  manoeuvres  which  led  to  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet,  seeMctnoiis  of  the  Dukft  of  Marlborough,  chap,  bcuii. 
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want  of  provisions  and  forage,  abandoned  Tournay  to  its 
fate.  But  to  rill  ck  the  progress  of  the  allies  after  its  re- 
duction, he  tojk  post  between  the  Lys  and  the  S^held, 
placed  a  corps  on  the  Ilaine  near  St.  GuisUiin  to  cover  his 
right,  and  another  on  the  Lys  to  secure  his  left.  He 
formed  lines  and  inundations,  employed  every  resource  of 
the  military  art  to  strengtlien  his  position,  called  out  the 
militia  of  Picardy  and  the  Bouionnois,  and  drew  a  rein- 
forcement of  10,000  men  from  the  Rhine. 

DuTUog  these  prepmtians  the  town  of  Tonniay  surren- 
dered on  the  30th  of  Julj,  and  the  governor  retiring  into 
the  citadel,  which  was  zemarkable  for  the  strength  of  its 
fortifications  and  numerous  counter-mines,  protracted  his 
defence  till  the  4th  of  September. 

Though  masters  of  Tournay,  the  allied  generals  were 
unable  to  pursue  their  original  system  of  attack  by  the 
strong  position  which  Yiilars  had  so  judiciously  taken. 
Unwilling  to  risk  the  rash  experiment  of  assailing  a  camp 
which  he  had  employed  several  weeks  to  fortify,  they  en- 
deavoured to  draw  him  from  his  post  as  the  only  means  of 
engaging  him  with  advantage.  Accordingly,  on  the  very 
day  in  which  the  citadel  surrendered,  they  suddenly 
decamped,  detached  a  corps  to  drive  the  French  from  the 
Haine,  and  invested  Mons,  the  capital  of  Hainault,  which 
was  defended  by  a  weak  and  sickly  garrison,  ill  provided, 
and,  to  use  tlie  expressions  of  the  French  commander,  "  the 
hospital  of  the  army." 

Their  plan  had  the  desired  effect.  ViUars  assembled  his 
troops  on  the  Honneau,  passed  the  Scheld  at  Valenciennes, 
collected  reinforcements  from  the  garrisons,  and  occupied 
the  post  of  Malplaq  uet,  situated  between  the  source  of  the 
Haine  and  the  Sambre.  In  this  situation,  which  was  ren- 
dered strong  by  woods  and  morasses,  he  hoped  again  to 
check  the  movements  of  the  allies^  to  oonfine  their  operas 
tions  to  the  siege  of  places,  which  would  contribute  little 
to  their  further  progress,  and  to  protect  the  grand  line  of 
fortresses  stretclung  from  the  Lys  to  the  Mouse. 

The  allies,  elated  with  this  advantage,  hastened  to  bring 
on  a  decisive  engagement.  They  left  a  corps  to  blockade 
Mons,  crossed  the  French  lines  on  the  TrouiUe,  on  the  9th 
of  September,  and  reached  Blaregnies  at  the  moment  when 
Yiilars  had  taken  up  his  position.   As  it  was  then  night- 
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full,  thej  remained  under  arms  till  the  morning.  A  council 
of  war  was  held,  and  Eugene  contended  for  the  necessity 
of  an  engagement,  before  the  enemy  could  render  their 
camp  as  impregnable  as  their  former  position.  Being 
warmly  seconded  by  IMarlborough,  he  overruled  the  timid 
opposition  of  the  Dutch  deputies  ;  but  unfortunately  it  was 
agreed  to  wait  the  junction  of  10,000  men  wlio  had  been 
left  at  Tournay.  These  not  arriving  till  the  following 
night,  crave  time  to  the  enemy  to  prepare  fur  defence. 
Their  riglit  extended  into  the  wood  of  Lagniere,  their 
left  was  flanked  by  the  woods  of  Taniere  and  8art ;  their 
centre  stretched  between  the  two  woods  across  a  plain  of 
3000  paces  in  breadth,  in  which  were  situated  the  villages 
of  Aulnoit  and  Malplu(|uet.  They  had  constructed  in- 
trenchments  and  formed  ban  ieadoes  of  trees  on  both  flanks, 
thrown  up  one  line  across  the  plain  behind  Aulnoit,  and 
commenced  a  second  before  Malplaquet,  witii  a  view  to 
take  up  a  new  position^  where  they  could  present  a  more 
extensive  front,  if  driven  from  their  first  line*  Their  in- 
fantry was  partly  distributed  in  the  woods,  and  partly 
behind  their  intrenchments  in  the  plain,  their  cavalry 
drawn  up  in  two  lines  on  the  open  ground  beyond,  their 
artillery  commanded  all  the  approaches,  and  the  whole 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  fortress  rather  than  a  camp. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  attack,  the  allies 
did  not  shrink  from  their  original  determination.  A 
detachment  reduced  St.  Guillain,  on  the  Haine,  which  was 
necessary  to  favour  their  retreat  in  case  of  a  reverse,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  the  engagement.  At  break  of 
day  of  the  11th  of  September,  the  generals  drew  up  their 
troops,  and  rode  between  the  two  armies  to  examine  the 
ground,  under  a  heavy  cannonade,  which  swept  away  num- 
bers in  their  presence.  As  they  passed  they  were  received 
with  repeated  acclamations ;  and  the  soldiers,  loudly  de- 
manding the  signal  for  battle,  expressed  the  firmest  con- 
fiilence  in  the  skill  of  their  leaders  and  their  own  intrepi- 
dity. Their  forces,  drawn  up  bef  ore  Aulnoit  and  Blareg- 
nies,  stretched  from  the  wood  of  Lagniere  to  the  village  of 
Sart ;  the  infantry  in  two  lines  in  fronts  the  cavalry  in  the 
same  order  in  the  rear.  As  Eugene  had  been  the  first  to 
propose  an  engagement,  he  took  on  himself  the  dtity  of 
dislodging  the  enemy  from  the  woods  of  Sart  and  Taniere^ 
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wliicli  was  tlie  most  arduous  part  of  the  contest ;  Lis  troop?, 
therefore,  eoil^i^tiII<r  of  Au^itrians  and  Germans,  •\verc 
placed  on  the  ri^ht,  and  those  of  England  and  Holland, 
under  Marlboroucrh,  on  the  left.  With  loud  huzzas,  and 
the  discharge  of  ail  tlie  ai  tilicry,  tlie  signal  was  given  fur 
battle,  Kugene  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  aiiiiistcd  by  a 
corps  of  the  British,  penetrated  by  three  attacks  through 
the  wood  of  Sart ;  but  in  addition  to  the  obstacles  of  the 
ground,  he  experienced  the  most  desperate  opposition  from 
the  enemy.  Animated  by  the  ardour  of  the  contest,  he 
repeatedly  rallied  his  troops,  exposing  himself  like  the 
meanest  soldier,  and  in  the  foremost  ranks  was  stmck  by  a 
musket  ball  in  the  head.  As  the  blood  streamed  from  tho 
wound,  he  was  entreated  to  retire  and  suffer  it  to  be 
dressed  ;  but,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  he  replied, 
**If  we  fall,  what  will  it  profit;  if  victorious,  we  shall 
have  time  sufficient  to  attend  to  our  wounds."  After  a 
bloody  contest,  continually  renewed,  his  troop?,  animated 
by  his  example,  dislodged  the  niemy  from  the  woods,  drove 
them  from  their  works,  and  lluiikcd  the  intrenchments  on 
the  plain.  But  as  the  French  again  rallied  in  tho  opon 
ground,  and  presented  a  new  and  formidable  fruiit,  he  was 
unable  to  emerge  from  the  thickets,  and  suspended  his  pro- 
gress to  wait  the  event  of  success  on  other  points. 

During  this  conflict,  the  attack  was  begun  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  left.  The  young  prince  of  Orange,  impa- 
tient to  emulate  the  glory  of  his  ancestors,  led  forty  Dutch 
battalions  against  eighty  of  the  French,  posted  on  the  skirt 
of  the  wood  of  Lagniere,  and  dislodged  them  from  two  of 
their  intrenchments.  Repulsed  at  a  third,  he  rallied  his 
troops,  and  planted  with  his  own  hand  the  standard  on 
their  works ;  yet  though  no  exertions  of  personal  valour 
could  avail  against  so  superior  a  force,  he  disdained  to  re- 
treat, and  occupied  the  attention  of  the  enemy  by  main-* 
taining  himself  behind  the  neighbouring  inclosures. 

In  the  eentre  the  vigilant  eye  of  Marlborough  watched 
the  progress  of  the  conflict  to  r^ulate  his  own  movements. 
Perceiving  that  the  enemy,  to  oppose  Eugene,  had  thinned 
the  troops  Avhich  defended  their  works  on  tlic  pkin,  he 
seized  tlio  critical  moment  to  commence  his  attack,  pushed 
forward  his  infantry,  and  burst  through  the  formidable  in- 
trencbment*    ^V  hiie  ii^ugene,  on  the  skirt  of  the  wood,  with 
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lu9  artillery  jjuured  down  destruction  on  the  hostile  ranks, 
the  cavalry  advanced,  and  formed  under  the  protection  of  the 
infantry  ;  though  frequently  repulsed,  they  as  often  rallied, 
and  at  length  broke  the  sqnadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
whole  mass  pushing  forward  separated  tiie  r^bt  of  the 
IVench  from  the  left  Victory,  which  had  hovered  in  sns- 
penae^  now  declared  for  the  allies.  Villars,  being  danger- 
ously wounded  at  the  commenc^nent  of  the  action, 
Boumers,  on  whom  the  command  devoWed,  gave  orders  to 
quit  the  field.  Part  of  the  infantiy  on  the  right,  skirting 
the  wood,  fell  back  through  Bavay  towards  Maubeuge; 
and  on  the  left,  Boufflers  himself  heading  the  cavalry, 
covered  the  fugitives,  and  retired  with  the  artillery  to 
Valenciennes,  unmolested  by  the  victors,  who  were  too 
much  exhausted  to  interrupt  his  retreat.  Thus  terminated, 
nfter  n.  desperate  struggle  of  seven  hours,  one  of  the  most 
furious  battles  dnrinp:  tlie  lucmorable  war  of  the  Succession; 
of  the  French  14,000  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  of  the 
allies  no  less  than  20,000  were  swept  away  in  this  dreadful 
carnage.* 

Althoui^h  their  loss  was  fur  greater  than  that  of  the 
enemy,  yet  so  imposing  is  the  name  of  victory,  so  dis- 
couraging even  a  voluntary  retreat,  that  the  French  suffered 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign  to  pass  without  a  single 
effort,  dividing  their  army  into  two  Ifying  camps  to  cover 
Maubeuge,  Valenciennes,  and  Quesnoy.  The  Tictorioua 
generala  returned  to  their  former  camp  the  day  after  the 
engagement,  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Hons  without  inter- 
ruption, and  forced  the  town  to  surrender  on  the  SOUi  of 
O^ber.  As  the  season  was  far  advanced,  tiie  roads 
broken  up  by  the  continual  rains,  and  the  forage  become 
scarce,  thoy  did  not  commence  the  siege  of  Maubeuge, 
which  had  been  designated  as  the  next  object  of  attack, 
but  took  up  winter-quarters,  to  recruit  their  forces,  and 

*  The  Diitcb,  who  suffered  most  severely  in  this  engagement,  and 
lost  nearly  two  thirds  of  tbeir  in£u)tr j,  accused  both  Eugene  and  MarU 
borough  of  having  saerifieed  their  troops ;  and  this  aeeuwtim  oec** 
aioned  great  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  States  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war.  But  In  reality  their  loss  wa'^  derived  from  the  imprudent 
impetuosity  of  their  youthful  commander,  who,  contrary  to  the  general 
system  of  the  battle,  lavii^hed  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  in  an  unnecessary 
atttflk  —  See  Memoiis  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbommgh,  cb.  IzniL 
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make  the  necessary  prepnrntions  for  openiog  the  campaign 
at  an  early  period  in  the  ensuinc:  year. 

On  the  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Italy,  the  operations 
were  planned  with  unusual  boldness,  and  if  successful  would 
have  given  the  last  blow  to  the  declining  greatness  of 
France.  The  army  of  the  empire  was  to  invade  Alsace, 
while  the  troops  of  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Savoy 
were  to  penetrate  into  Dai^hin^  The  two  bodies  were 
fhea  to  mite  in  Ftanehe  Comt^  where  the  natives  were 
feady  to  receive  tiiein^  and  eommence  the  ensoing  campaign 
with  invading  that  quarter  of  FVanoe,  which  was  not  covered 
with  a  formidahle  line  of  fortresses,  Hl^e  the  frontier  on  the 
aide  of  the  Netherhinda.  Bnt  this  plan,  however  well  con^* 
certed,  failed  in  the  execution.  The  same  delays  as  before* 
took  place  in  all  the  movements  of  the  Germanic  body ; 
and  the  military  operations  were  still  farther  retarded  hy 
the  disinclination  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  to  resume  the 
command.  In  Italy,  likewise,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  disgusted 
with  the  emperor  for  ivitfiholding  the  territory  of  the 
Langhes,  which  lie  clainicd  ns  n  part  of  the  Montferral^ 
not  only  relinqiiislicd  the  coiniviaii  l,  but  refused  the  co- 
operation of  his  troops.  Though  at  length  i>ootiied  by  the 
urgent  representations  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  lie  did  not 
take  the  field ;  and  the  army  was  intrusted  to  the  imperial 
general  count  Daim. 

These  delays  gave  time  to  the  1  rench  to  complete  their 
measures  of  defence.  When,  at  length,  the  armies  were 
put  in  motion,  the  superior  shiU  and  vigilance  of  the  dukes 
of  Harcourt  and  Berwick  arrested  the  progress  of  the  aUiee^ 
and  deprived  tfaem  of  the  advantages  which  they  possessed 
from  saperior  munbers.  On  the  side  of  Alsaoe  the  elector 
was  prevented  from  estahliBhing  a  passage  over  the  Rhine; 
on  that  of  Italy  Daun  was  entangled  among  the  Alps,  and» 
after  a  fruitless  struggle  of  two  months,  measured  hack  his 
steps  into  Piedmont,  lest  the  winter  should  close  the  passage^ 
deprive  Mm  of  snbsistence^  and  predude  his  retam. 
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The  sacoess  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Ketherlands,  the 
loss  of  tlie  great  barrier  fortresses  Lille  and  Touraaj,  the 
cabals  of  the  court,  the  exhausted  state  of  the  finances,  and 
the  universal  cry  of  the  eonntrj  for  peace,  induced  Louia 
to  renew  his  overtures.  After  various  secret  endeavours 
to  obtain  some  modification  of  the  former  pn^iminaries,  he 
affected  to  receive  thera  as  the  basis  ol  the  negotiation, 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  chancre  in  those  nrticles 
which  related  to  tlic  evacuation  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
TTavin":  by  this  seeming  compliance  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  Dutch  to  renew  the  negotiation,  he  sent  the  marshal 
d'Huxelles,  with  the  Abbe  de  Tolignac,  as  his  plenipoten- 
tiaries, to  confer  with  the  two  Dutch  deputies  employed 
on  the  former  occasion  ;  and  the  village  of  Gcru  Liydcuburg 
was  rendered  memorable  as  the  place  where  the  conferences 
were  held. 

This  acquiescence  afforded  the  French  monarch  an 
opportunity  to  amuse  the  allies  with  a  repetition  of  the 
same  expedients  and  cavils  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
again  to  rouse  the  zeal  of  his  people  by  a  new  display  of 
bis  numerous  concessions,  and  a  new  appeal  to  the  national 
feeling.  At  the  same  time  this  separate  negotiation  con- 
tributed to  weaken  the  mutual  confidence  of  the  allies. 
As  the  importunities  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
extorted  from  the  Dutch  deputies  a  kind  of  tacit  acqui- 
escence, in  the  proposal  of  ceding  Naples  and  Sicily,  or  at 
least  Sicily  to  Philip,  and  as  this  condition  found  sup- 
porters among  the  members  of  the  States,  the  jealousy  of 
Joseph  was  again  awakened.  To  prevent  n  df  i);ii  ture  f  rom 
the  grand  principle  laid  down  in  the  preliminaries,  count 
Sinzendorf  presented  to  the  pensionary  and  to  Marlborough 
two  memorials,  discussing  the  different  expedients  offered 
by  the  French  for  securing  a  compensation  to  Philip  ; 
namely,  the  cession  of  Kaples  and  Sicily,  Sardinia,  with 
the  places  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  either  jointly  or  separately.  His  arguments, 
supported  by  the  influence  of  England*  overruled  the 
inclination  of  the  Dutch.    They  declared  that  Louis^ 
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either  bj  persuasion  or  force,  should  procure  the  corn- 
plete  evacuation  of  Spain  and  its  dependencies,  and  ihej 
even  announced  the  intention  of  the  allies  to  produce 
further  demands  as  a  compensation  for  the  prosecution 

of  the  war,  since  the  rejection  of  the  preliminaries. 
Tlie^e  demands  seem  to  have  been  nn  addition  to  tlieir 
barj  ier,  the  cession  of  Alsac<^  to  the  duke  of  Loraine,  and 
the  reintegration  ot  Loraine,  and  the  tliree  hi«hopric>5  with 
the  empire.  Louis,  thus  pressed,  made  additional  otiers ; 
he  tendered  four  towns  in  the  Netherlands  as  pledges ;  he 
proposed  to  cede  Alsace,  to  yield  Valenciennes  to  the 
Dutch,  and  even  to  furnish  a  monthly  subsidy,  as  far  as 
1,000,000  livres,  to  be  employed  in  the  expulsion  of  Phili[» ; 
but  he  clogged  these  offers  with  requiring  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria,  the 
renunciation  of  all  further  demand!^  and  the  mutual  re- 
duction of  troops ;  he  likewise  declared  his  inabjlitjr  to 
persuade  and  his  resolution  not  to  force  his  grandson  to 
abandon  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  accept  the  compens- 
ations which  he  had  himself  proposed.*  As  therefore* 
none  of  these  offers  were  conformable  either  to  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  preliminaries,  and  as  the  invariable  dupli* 
city  of  Louis  destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  professions, 
they  rejected  his  offers^  and  closed  the  conferences  on  the 
25th  of  July. 

The  States-general  justified  the  conduct  of  their  pleni- 
potentiaries by  a  resolution,  declaring  tlmt  the  king  of 
France  had  departed  from  the  basis  of  the  negotiation,  by 
evading  the  execution  of  the  capital  point,  the  complete 
restitution  of  the  Spanish  territories;  and  had  no  other 
view  than  to  sow  jealousies  among  the  allies.  The  queen 
of  England  approving  this  resolution,  gave  new  assurances 
that  the  would  prosecute  tlie  ^\  ar  with  vigour ;  and  the 
emperor  expressed  his  satiai'acUun  in  a  letter  of  thanks, 
giving  the  States  the  title  of  "  High  and  Mighty,"  which 

•  The  same  remarks  may  he  npplied  to  the  account  of  this  neiTot'a- 
tion  as  to  that  of  the  former.  1  lie  Tory  writers  re-evho  the  patiietie 
deekunations  and  imnKstWes  with  which  the  Freneh  authors  abound, 
give  implicit  credit  to  the  professions  of  Louis,  adduce  his  offers  as  not 
c1oi^rt;ed  with  any  condition,  and  without  adverting  to  the  steps  hy 
which  France  had  attained  her  aggrandisement,  accuse  the  allies,  and 
Slarlborough  and  Eugene  in  particular,  of  prolonging  the  war  from 
motives  of  private  interest. 
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they  had  long  demanded  in  vain  from  the  court  of 
Yleniia. 

These  negotiations  /iid  not  retard  the  operations  of  the 
eampaign..  As  the  French  in  the  preceding  years  had  dis- 
concerted the  plans  of  the  allies,  hy  taking  strong  positions 
behind  the  numerous  streams  and  rivers  which  intersect  • 
the  frontiers  of  Artois  and  Hainault,  Eugene  and  Marl« 
borough  coaciived  the  design  of  breaking  this  system  of 
defence,  by  occupying,  before  the  enemy  could  assemble, 
the  lines  which  they  had  formed  behind  the  Deule  and  the 
Scarpe,  to  cover  the  fortresses  on  the  course  of  the  Lys 
and  the  Scheld.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding  campaign, 
thcvhnd  accordingly  concerted  the  necessary  Jimingemcnts 
for  taking  tlie  field  at  an  earlier  season  than  iu  any  former 
period  of  the  war.  Tiie  troops  quartered  in  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  being  suddenly  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tournay,  the  two  trenerals  joined  the  army  in  the 
middle  of  April,  distributed  the  requisite  supplies  for  a 
forced  march,  and,  during  the  night  of  the  2()th,  headed 
the  troops,  who  Avcre  divided  into  two  columns,  crossed  the 
Deule  at  Pont  a  Yendin,  and  Oby,  before  the  French  were 
apprised  of  their  approach,  and  drove  two  corps  which  had 
been  hastily  collected  at  St  Anuund,  beyond  the  Scarpe, 
and  behind  the  marshes  of  Lens.  They  took  post  on  both 
sides  of  Douaj,  a  fortress  connected  by  navigable  commu^ 
nications  with  the  Lys  and  the  Scheld,  and  from  its 
strength  and  position  admirably  calculated  to  form  a  place 
of  arms  for  supporting  theur  intended  inroad  into  the  heart 
of  France. 

The  ensuing  days  were  employed  in  forming  lines  of 
circumvallation,  in  preparations  for  the  siege,  and  in  se- 
curing the  requisite  posts.  The  castle  of  Mortagne  having 
been  previously  captured  by  a  detachment,  and  St.  Amand, 

Marchiennes,  with  the  abbey  of  Henon  abandoned  by  tlie 
enemy,  the  communication  by  the  Scheld  was  opened  with 
Tonrnaj,  the  sluices  on  tlie  Deule  were  repaired,  and  the 
same  facility  given  to  the  communication  with  Lille.  The 
junction  of  20,000  auxiliary  Prusaiaiis,  Palatines,  and 
Hessians,  raised  the  number  of  the  allied  forces  to  90,000 
men,  and  the  two  armies  were  posted  in  situations  best 
adapted  for  favouring  the  passage  of  convoys,  and  forming 
on  the  right  or  left  of  the  Scarpe  to  cover  the  siege.  Forty 
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battalions  under  the  princes  of  Aiihalt  and  xsassau  were 
appointed  for  the  attacks ;  and  the  batteries  opened  ou  the 
11  ih  oi'  May.  The  approaches  were  pushed  with  that 
Tigonr  which  had  alreadj  ctiatinguished  all  their  opera- 
tions t  and  as  the  want  of  necessaries  prevented  ViUars 
from  assembling  his  army  before  the  beginning  of  May,  they 
anticipated  all  his  movements  for  the  relief  of  the  plaoe^ 
and  reduced  the  garrison  of  8<XX>  men  to  snrrender  on  the 
^thof  June^ 

After  remaining  several  days,  as  well  to  give  repose  to 
their  troops  ns  to  level  the  trenches,  and  put  the  place  in 
a  posture  of  defence^  they  recalled  their  detaclunents^  and 
advanced  to  the  ground  between  Lens  and  tlie  source  of 
the  Lave.  Deeming  it  imprficticable  to  dislodge  the 
French  commander  from  the  lines  whirli  he  had  formed  on 
the  Crinchon  for  the  protection  of  Arras,  they  abandoned 
their  desicrn  of  besieging  that  fortress,  and  directed  their 
niai  (  h  to  Bethune.  The  place  was  invested  by  l8,fK)()  men 
on  the  16th  of  July,  a  strong  detachment  stationed  be- 
tween Lens  and  La  Basse  to  secure  the  passage  of  convoys 
from  Lille  and  Touruay,  and  the  trenches  opened  on  the 
27th,  while  the  main  army  took  post  at  Berle,  to  cover  the 
siege. 

The  French  general  having  thrown  a  garrison  of  9,000 
men  into  the  place,  under  the  command  of  Monsieur  de 
PoyYauban,  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  engineer,  and 
having  reinforced  the  neighbouring  places,  St.  Venant^ 
Aire,  and  Ypres,  left  Bethune  also  to  its  fate.  He  drew 
reinforcements  from  Condd,  Valenciennefl^  and  Cambray, 
followed  the  movements  of  tlie  allies,  and  intrenched  him^ 
self  between  the  sources  of  the  Canche  and  Scarpe.  By 
this  position  he  covered  Arras  and  Hesdin,  and  was  ready 
to  occupy  any  point  of  a  barrier  formed  equally  by  nature 
and  art,  from  the  sea  to  the  Meuse,  by  the  Canche,  the 
Scarpe,  the  Senset,  the  SebeM,  the  Ilonnefin.  find  Sjimbre, 
strengthened  or  connected  with  intrenchraents,  and  sup- 
ported by  tlic  fortresse?'  of  Hesdin,  St.  Pol,  Arras,  Bou- 
chain,  Valenciennes.  Conde,  Alaubeuge,  and  Charleroy. 
In  this  formidable  situation  he  remained  without  risking 
any  enterprise,  except  desultory  skirmishes  or  the  attack 
of  convoys,  till  the  reduction  of  Bethune,  vvhicli  yielded  on 
the  29th  of  August,  after  a  siege  ol  thirty-seven  days, 
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As  the  allies  were  still  unable  to  draw  the  French  to  an 
engagement,  and  unwilling  to  risk  the  desperate  enter- 
prise  of  again  forcing  their  lme8»  thej  employed  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  eampaign  in  reducing  Aire  and  St  Yenant^ 
the  ei^es  of  which  thej  covered  bj  the  same  position* 
Success^  as  before^  crowned  their  arms ;  for  YiUars  quitting 
tlie  army  to  repair  to  the  waters  of  Boorbonne,  the  com* 
mand  was  intrusted  to  Harcourt^  who  remained  inactive 
during  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  St  Venant  surrendered 
on  the  29th  of  September,  thirteen  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  trenches,  and  Aire,  which  from  its  marshy  situationi 
as  well  as  the  strength  of  its  works,  was  capable  of  a 
longer  defence,  resisted  till  the  8th  of  November,  After 
the  completion  of  this  entcrfnise,  the  confederates  re^ 
turned  to  the  plains  of  Lille,  and  followed  the  example  of 
the  French,  in  distributing  their  troops  into  quarters- 
Eugene  and  ^Marlborough  repaired  to  the  Hague;  and 
having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  sub-^ 
sistence  of  their  forces  during  the  winter,  returned,  one 
to  Vienna,  the  other  to  London,  with  the  hope  of  com- 
pleting the  humiliation  of  France  in  the  ensuing  campaign. 

The  duke  of  Sayojr  being  still  dissatisfied  wiUi  the 
emperor,  the  command  in  Italy  was  again  intrusted  to 
count  Daun,  who  was  at  the  head  of  45,000  men«  While 
he  penetrated  through  the  valley  of  BarGellonette»  Seissan^ 
a  Protestant  refugee  of  Languedoc,  was  to  land  with  a  body 
of  troops  at  Cette,  and  rouse  his  perfecuted  brethren  in 
Provence  and  Dauphine,  who  were  no  longer  awed  by  a 
military  force.  These  insurgents  were  to  S)rm  a  point  of 
imion  at  Die,  open  a  communication  with  the  allies  by  the 
Drome  and  the  Vivarais,  and  thus  excluded  the  French 
army  from  Provence.  But  Berwick,  by  adopting  the  same 
system  of  operation  as  in  the  preccdinc:  rampaign,  pre- 
vented Daun  from  estublisliing  himself  beyond  the  Alps  ; 
Seissan  had  no  sooner  huided  than  he  was  defeated  and 
compelled  to  re-embark ;  the  Protestants  were  overawed; 
and  the  allies,  after  an  arduuuo  campaign,  again  forced  lo 
retire  into  Piedmont. 

On  the  side  of  the  Rhine  the  two  armies  continued,  as 
before,  wholly  on  the  defensive* 
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Whilb  the  possession  of  Spain  was  contested  in  negotia* 
tions  at  Gertrujdenberg,  and  by  arms  on  the  frontiers  of 
France,  the  sceptre  ilMlf  was  wrested  from  the  Anstrian 
grasp« 

In  consequence  of  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the 
aUies  against  France,  the  war  in  Spain  had  been  suffered 
to  languish.  Since  the  fatal  battle  of  Almanza,  Charles 
had  maintained  himself  in  Catalonia  ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Spain  the  united  army  of  Portuguese  and  English^ 
after  being  defeated  in  their  attempts  to  capture  Badajoz, 
rei^ifiined  on  the  defensive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  French  force?,  Vvliich  were  withdrawn  fur 
the  dctcnce  of  their  own  country,  and  the  di;=ronteiitg 
excited  amonor  the  Custiiians,  by  the  ne^^otiations  fur  peace, 
prevented  Philip  from  profiting  by  the  weakness  of  his 
antagonist.  His  embarrassments  were  also  ajr^avated  by 
divisions  in  his  court.  The  princess  of  Orsini  witli  her 
adherents,  who  had  been  dismissed  to  conciliate  the  natives, 
had  been  reinstated  in  favour,  resumed  her  former  autho* 
rity,  and,  assisted  by  the  councils  of  the  financier  Amelot, 
directed  the  eifil  and  ndlitary  administration  of  Spain. 
By  her  influence  ministers  and  generals  were  appointed  or 
displaced;  even  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  deprived  of  the 
command,  and  two  of  his  confidential  agents  arrested,  under 
the  pretext  of  a  real  or  pretended  attempt  to  supplant 
Philip.  With  her  influence,  and  the  predominance  of  her 
counsels,  the  antipathy  of  the  nation  revived  in  its  full 
force^  and  fears  were  entertained  of  a  general  insurrection; 
some  of  the  grandees  even  advised  Philip  to  declare  war 
against  France,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  troops  even 
treated  each  other  as  enemies. 

To  regain  the  confidence  of  his  subjects,  Philip  assembled 
the  eort«'«  of  Castile  and  Arragon  at  Madrid,  and  pre- 
sented to  them  his  infant  son  Louis,  as  prince  of  Asturia?, 
and  heir  to  the  crown.  lie  also  placed  the  administi  atiun 
in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Cell,  an  ardent  Span- 
iard, vested  the  command  in  native  generals,  and  in  con- 
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formity  with  the  dying  advice  of  Portocarrcro*  dismissed 
as  betbre,  all  his  French  adherent-?,  except  the  princess  of 
Orsini,  A^  ho  regained  her  lost  pupulaiity  by  appearinp^  m 
the  promoter  of  this  change.  He  likewise  profited  by  the 
publication  of  the  preliminaries  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
bis  sabjeetoy  to  dxcite  their '  pitjr  for  the  hardships  of  his 
^tnation,  alarm  them  with  the  fear  of  dismemberment,  and 
«nikounce  his  resolution  never  to  abandon  a  throne  endeared 
to  him  by  the  affeetions  of  his  people^  but  rather  to  perish 
at  the  head  of  the  last  Spanish  t^obp^  and  tinge  with  his 
})lood  the  beloved  soil  of  Castile. 

By  this  pathetic  appeal,  he  flattered  the  pride,  and  re- 
vived the  hopes  of  the  Castilians.  The  nobles  sent  their 
plate  to  replenish  his  treasury,  and  led  their  vassals  to  re- 
cruit his  armies  ;  and  the  wealthy  ecclesiastics  poured  out 
their  trensures  in  support  of  a  monnreh,  dijitiniriiished  for 
his  piety,  and  against  a  prince  whose  title  was  defended 
by  heretics.  His  resolution  was  strengthened  l)y  tlie 
promise  of  Louis  never  to  abandon  his  cause,  and  iiis 
necessities  were  relieved  by  the  fortunate  arrival  of  a  con- 
.sideral)le  treasure  from  America.  But,  at  this  moment,  the 
renewal  of  negotiations  for  peace,  and  the  proposals  of 
Louis  to  abandon  Spain,  revived  the  national  ferment,  and 
forced  him  to  dismiss  the  few  Flrench  troops  who  remained 
in  his  service^  at  the  time  when  their  bravery  and  disci- 
pline  were  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  crown. 

Meanwhile  the  Austrian  party  had  been  gaining  strength 
to  renew  the  contest  Being  joined  by  rdnforcements^ 
Charles  himself,  accompanied  by  count  Staremberg» 
advanced  against  Philip,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Balagtter» 
which  had  been  reduced  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year. 
Strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  general  Stanhope,  with 

*  Tbisezlraordinary  prelftto  experienced  a  series  of  vieisutadcs  not 
tlitusiMl  in  the  lites  of  intriguing  statesmen.    After  conuneneing  his 

career  a<?  a  partisan  of  the  house  of  Aiistrla,  he  suddenly  turned  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  Having  been  the  principal  aj^ent  in  jjrocuriag  the 
crown  for  Philip  of  Anjou,  he  had  the  mortitication  to  find  that  he 
Imk  the  mune^  without  enjoying  the  suhstanee  of  power,  and  he  retired 
in  disgust.  On  the  ascendency  of  Charles*  he  eodeaTOured  to  make 
amends  for  his  former  defection,  by  again  embracing  his  cause,  thun- 
dered out  a  Te  Eteum,  and  consecrated  his  standards ;  but  on  the  re- 
verse of  circumstances,  he  closed  his  versatile  life  by  again  enlisting 
sindtr  tfie  benntis  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.    He  died  Sqpt.  4.  1709. 
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succours  from  Italy,  lie  pressed  on  the  retreat  of  the 
enemj,  and  drew  near  them,  soon  after  thoy  had  passed 
the  Nogueni,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aimenai  a,  on  the 
27t!i  ot"  July,  1710.  Here,  from  natural  indecision,  or 
deierence  to  the  advice  of  Staremberg,  Charles  would  have 
suffered  his  rival  to  escape ;  but  his  reluctance  was  over- 
ruled by  Stanhope,  who  at  the  head  of  an  advanced  corps, 
gained  the  passage  of  the  Kogutra,  and  threatened,  if  he 
declined  a  battle,  to  withdraw  the  troops  in  Britisli  pay. 
The  cooseot  of  Charles  being  extorted,  Stanhope  attacked 
a  bodj  sent  by  the  enemy  to  secure  the  passage  over  the 
river,  killed  one  of  the  Spanish  generals  wiUi  his  own 
hand  in  the  first  charge^  aAd  totally  routed  the  enemyw 
The  approadi  of  evening  alone  saVed  the  main  army ;  for 
the  defeat  spread  dismay  through  the  Spanish  ranks,  and 
Philip  himself,  with  liis  guards  and  attendants,  sought  re-^ 
fage  in  Lerida.  Charles  passed  the  night  on  the  field,  and 
the  ardour  of  Stanhope  still  conttnuing  to  animate  his 
movements,  the  neighbouring  posts  were  secured,  the 
allieg  followed  the  enemy  in  their  retreat,  and  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  heat  of  the  season,  the  badness  of 
the  roads,  and  want  of  water  and  provisions,  a^ain  o\  ertook 
them  soon  after  they  had  passed  the  Ebro  at  Saragossa, 
Without  delay  they  crossed  the  river,  approached  the 
troops  of  Philip,  who  were  posted  on  a  rising  ground  near 
the  walls,  continued  all  night  under  arms,  and  at  break  of 
day  commenced  the  engagement.  Stanhope,  as  before,, 
leading  his  men  to  the  attack,  was  seconded  by  Staremberg,. 
and,  after  a  short,  but  severe  c(Hifiic|,  the  allies  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  troops  who,  thoii^h  superior  in>> 
number,  were  confounded  by  the  rapidiQr  of  their  i^ursuers, 
and  considered  themselves  as  sacrificed  to  the  insidioua< 
policy  of  the  French  court.  Tlie  amount  of  shun  and 
prisoners  was  considerable ;  the  anny  was  dispersed ;  part  . 
fied  to  Lerida,  with  the  marquis  de  Buy  the  commander 
and  Philip  himself,  with  a  disheartened  remnant,  hastened 
to  Madrid.  Charles  entered  Saragosaa  in  triumph,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  citizens,  and  gained  their  affections 
by  restoring  their  ancient  constitution  and  privileges, 
which  had  been  abolished  by  Philip. 

Had  Charles  been  capable  of  improving  his  victory, 
this  successful  day  might  have  again  I'cstored  the  crown  ta 
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the  house  of  Austria.  But  tlioso  joalousies  between 
the  commander?,  wliich  had  before  occasioned  his  reverses, 
and  had  broken  out  even  during  the  march,  np:aiii  revived. 
Stanhope  and  Staremberg  were  continually  contesting  for 
pre-eminence.  The  one  frank,  impetuous,  enterprisinjr, 
and  ovcrhearinjr ;  the  other  cool,  formal,  and  cautious,  in- 
dignant at  the  superiority  assumed  by  his  rival,  and  priding 
luinself  on  his  military  experience,  and  the  favour  of  his 
flovereign*  In  the  dteeusdons  for  arranging  the  plan  of 
fotnre  operations,  Staremberg  proposed  to  reduce  tlie 
neighbonring  provinces  before  they  advanced,  and,  by  the 
capture  of  Pampeluna,  to  shut  op  the  principal  passage  hy 
which  French  succours  could  enter  Sf>ain«  Stanhope  was 
anxious  to  crown  his  brilliant  enterprise,  by  conducting 
Charles  a  second  time  to  Madrid ;  and  both  relied  on  the 
junction  of  the  Portuguese  army.  The  importunities  and 
threats  of  Stanhope  at  last  prevailed,  and  Charles  reluc- 
tantly directed  his  march  to  ^ladrid,  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember. But  instead  of  the  welcome,  which  a  victorious 
prince  might  have  expected  to  receive  in  his  capital,  a 
sullen  silence  reigned  in  the  deserted  streets  •,  those,  who 
by  bribes  or -compulsion  >ven'  induced  to  mingle  tlieir 
shouts  with  the  acclamations  ol"  tlie  soldiery,  were  shunned 
as  traitors  to  their  lawful  king,  and  enemies  to  their 
country,  and  altliough  a  few  necessitous  or  disaffected 
nobles  otfcred  their  homage,  the  body  of  the  people  gave 
signal  proofs  of  dislike  to  his  person,  and  aversion  to  his 
cause.  The  same  disappointment  attended  his  hope  of 
support.  Stanhope  in  Tain  advanced  to  Toledo^  to  facilitate 
a  communication  with  the  Portuguese  $  no  instances  could 
induce  them  to  quit  their  own  frontier,  and  the  king  even 
refused  to  weaken  his  forces  hj  sending  the  troops  in  the 
pay  of  the  Maritime  Powers. 

While  Charles  remained  in  a  state  of  indecision,  Philip 
HCtively  employed  the  interval  in  repairing  his  losses.  He 
removed  the  tribunals  and  court  to  Yalladolid,  sent  the 
queen  and  the  young  prince  of  Asturias  to  Victoria,  col- 
lected hif!  scattered  troops,  and  raised  new  levies  ;  wliile 
the  fiiLritives,  ^vho  hud  tnken  refupre  in  Lerida,  assisted  by 
the  natives,  cut  otf  all  the  communications  of  the  victorious 
army  between  Barcelona  and  Madrid.  That  jealousy  of 
France  which  the  nation  had  cherished  in  prosperity  sub« 
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sided  iu  adversity ;  the  grandees  themselves  joined  Phiiip 
in  soliciting  Louis  to  furnish  succours,  and  send  Vendome, 
whose  services  they  recollected  with  gratitude  '.mi]  admira- 
tion, to  assume  the  direction  oi'  tiie  war.  Demands  which 
had  been  anxiously  expected  were  fultilled  without  delay. 
The  duke  of  Noailles,  with  the  forces  in  Roussillon,  pre- 
pared to  penetrate  into  Catalonia ;  Yendome,  at  llie  head 
of  8000  horae»  joined  Philip  at  Valladolid»  roused  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  troops,  rapidly  assembled  30^000  men»  and 
advancing  to  Almarez  on  the  Tagus^  became  master  oT  tlie 
only  communication  If  which  the  Portuguese  could  unite 
with  the  allies. 

During  this  intenral  Charles  saw  his  army  mouldering 
away  for  want  of  provisions,  from  excesses,  and  from 
assassinations  by  the  natives.  Hopeless  of  support  from 
the  Portuguese,  and  exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  the 
Spanish  partisans,  who  pushed  their  incursion?!  to  tlie 
capital,  lie  was  again  distracted  by  the  diversity  of  (Opinions 
among  his  generals.  Some  proposed  to  continue  in  the 
heart  of  Castile  some  to  trunsi)ort  the  court  to  Sarago.>sa  ; 
others  to  regain  Catalonia;  and  all  exhorted  him  no  longer 
to  trust  his  own  person  among  a  hostile  people,  but  to 
retire  to  liarcelona.  While  he  wus  yet  hesitatincr,  a  de- 
serter brought  him  a  letter  from  his  queen,  announcing 
that  the  advance  of  Noailles  with  15,000  men  threatened 
to  cut  off  his  retreat  This  intelligence,  with  the  approach 
of  Philip  and  Vendome,  extorted  the  consent  of  Charles. 
Madrid  was  evacuated  amidst  the  execrations  and  outrages 
of  a  people,  whose  prejudices  had  been  wounded,  and  whose 
religion  violated ;  and  on  quitting  the  capital,  November 
the  11th,  the  ears  of  the  fugitive  monarch  were  assailed 
with  the  sound  of  bells,  and  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants 
proclaiming  the  triumph  of  his  rival.  After  waiting  a  few 
days  between  Madrid  and  Toledo  to  assemble  the  troops 
and  secure  his  passage,  Clmrles,  with  an  escort  of  2000 
horse,  took  the  route  to  Barcelona,  and  was  followed  by  his 
army,  who  hoped  to  pass  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
separate  Castile  and  Arragon,  before  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  enemy.  Influenced  by  mutual  jealousy,  or  compelled 
to  divide  for  want  of  quarters,  they  marched  in  ditierent 
columns,  all  dissatisfied  and  dispirited,  spreading  into  the 
villages,  and  retarded  by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the 
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extreme  severity  of  the  weather.  Staremberg  kd  the  van 
with  the  main  body,  and  Stanhope,  at  the  head  of  4000 
English,  closed  the  rear  with  no  other  means  of  commnni* 

cation  than  a  few  scattered  corps,  ignorant  of  the  country, 
and  deprived  of  aU  inteUigenoe  by  the  hostility  of  the 

natives. 

In  this  state  Staremberg  reached  Cifuentes,  while  Stan- 
hope cantoned  his  troops  in  Brihueprn,  another  town  on  ths 
Tagus,  north-east  of  Gnadalaxara.  But,  as  Jie  was  pre- 
paring to  resume  his  hkik  h  on  the  ensuing  morning,  he 
was  surprised  with  tlie  appearance  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
crossed  the  Tagus  at  Guadalaxara,  and  posted  themselves 
between  Brihuega  and  Cifuentes.  Thoujrh  shut  up  in  a 
small  place,  with  no  other  defence  than  a  slight  wall, 
without  artiiler/,  without  provisions,  and  with  little  am- 
munition, he  disdained  to  surrender,  and  made  preparations 
to  defend  his  post  tiU  he  could  be  rolieved  Jaj  Staremberg, 
to  whom  he  sent  repeated  messengers.  He  maintained 
Mmself  three  days  against  the  continued  assaults  of  the 
Spanish  army,  and  did  not  yield  till  he  had  exhausted  his 
scanty  means  of  defence,  till  the  enemy  had  burst  into  the 
town,  and  till  even  the  inhabitants  had  risen  against  his 
troops. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  the  account  of  Stan* 
hope's  danger  reached  Cifuentes.  Staremberg,  after  pass- 
ing a  night  in  preparations  for  his  march,  waited  several 
hours  to  collect  liif^  scattered  forces ;  and  did  not  take  his 
departure  till  mid-day.  In  consequence  of  these  delays, 
and  the  ditliculty  of  clearing  a  rugged  country  in  so  ad- 
vanced a  season,  the  troops  were  overtaken  by  darkness. 
After  lying  under  arms  all  nigiit,  they  pushed  forwards  to 
within  a  league  of  Briehuga,  with  the  hopes  of  yet  pre- 
serving the  flower  of  their  infantry.  But  the  silence  with 
whicli  their  signals  were  received  announced  the  reduction 
of  the  place,  and  Staremberg  observed  the  Spanish  army 
in  battle  array,  crowning  the  gentle  eminences,  above  the 
plain  of  Villa  Viciosa.  Though  his  troops  were  inferior 
in  numbers,  and  fatigued  with  a  long  march,  he  was  too 
far  advanced  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  an  active  enemy. 
He  had  scarcely  formed  his  order  of  battle  before  the 
attack  b^;att*  Conducted  by  Vendome,  and  animated  by 
the  presence  of  Philip^  the  Spaniards  rushed  to  the  charge 
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with  irresistible  fury,  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed  liis  left 
wing,  and  took  his  baggage.  The  centre  and  right,  how- 
ever, repulsed  all  their  assaults,  and,  after  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  contest,  which  was  only  interrupted  by  darkness, 
maintained  their  ground,  and  captured  pai  t  of  the  enemy's 
artillery.  Staremberg  passed  the  following  day  on  the 
field ;  but  his  baggage  lost,  his  army  reduced  to  9000  men, 
harassed  by  the  Tlctorioas  cayalnr,  and  dreading  a  new 
attack,  he  rendered  useless  the  artillery  which  he  oooM  aol 
convey  for  want  of  horses,  and  took  the  route  of  Sangossa. 
The  Tietory  was  daimed  by  both  parties,  and  Te  Deom 
was  spng  both  at  Bareelona  and  Madrid ;  yet  whatever 
honour  or  advantage  Starembeig  might  have  gained  in 
this  well -fought  conflict,  he  suffered  all  the  consequences 
of  a  defeat,  lie  made  a  slow  and  orderly  retreat ;  but  he 
with  difficulty  forced  his  way  through  a  rugged  and  hostile 
country,  in  the  face  of  an  active  and  vigilant  cneray.  and 
after  an  arduous  marcli  readied  Cataloniii  witli  no  more 
than  7000  men,  the  dispirited  remnant  of  that  army  whicby 
a  few  mouths  belure,  seemed  master  of  Spain. 


Chap.  LXXIX— 1705-1711- 

While  the  principal  force  of  the  Grand  Alliance  had  been 
turned  against  France,  tranquillity  was  restored  in  Hun- 
gary, £o  lon^  the  scene  of  commotion. 

Joseph  had  seen  and  lamented  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
intolerance,  cruelty,  and  impolicy  exercised  in  Hungary  by 
his  father,  and  had  in  vain  used  his  influence  to  promote 
an  accommodation.  He  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne 
than  he  turned  his  attention  to  terminate  a  rebellion  which 
distracted  hh  counsels,  divided  liis  forces,  and  exposed  the 
most  vuhieralih  |)art  of  his  dominions  to  the  open  attacks 
or  secret  maciiinations  of  his  enemies.  By  the  constitu- 
tional intervention  of  the  Palatine,  he  dechired  to  the 
states  that,  as  in  conformity  with  his  oath,  he  had  never 
interfered  iu  the  government  during  the  life- time  of  his 
father,  he  disclaimed  all  participation  in  the  persecutions 
of  which  they  complained.   But  ha?ing  now  assumed  the 
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supreme  authority,  he  promised,  on  tiie  word  of  a  sovereign, 
to  fulfil  tlie  articles  whicli  he  hud  sworn  to  observe  at  his 
coronation,  and  summoned  a  diet  for  the  confirmation  of 
their  privileges  and  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  He 
gave  likewise  a  jiroof  of  liis  sincerity  by  dismissing  those 
ministers  who  had  advised  the  measures  pursued  by  Leo- 
pold, and  appointing  others  more  inclined  to  lenity  and 
toleration;  he  even  remoyed  general  Heuater,  notwith- 
standing hia  eminent  seryices,  and  conferred  the  command 
in  Hungary  on  d'Herbeyille^  a  native  of  Iioraine>  and  an 
officer  of  a  more  mild  and  conciliating  character. 

These  offers,  however,  made  little  impression  on  the 
malecon tents,  who  suspected  the  nnceritj  of  the  court,  and 
deemed  themselves  in  a  situation  to  enforce  the  acceptance 
of  the  preliminaries  proposed  to  Leopold.  They  did  not 
yet  venture  to  throw  off  their  allegiance ;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cementing  their  union  and  regulating  their  pro- 
ceedings,  Ragotsky  summon nd  a  diet  at  Sets'im.  The 
magnates,  prelates,  nnd  deputies  from  tlie  in^iuTront  pro- 
vinces and  royal  cities,  not  in  the  |H)^?:es«ion  of  the  impe- 
rialists, assembled  in  a  tent  erected  between  the  two  lines 
of  tlie  army;  and  alter  the  usual  celebration  of  mass  by 
the  bishop  of  Gran,  instituted  a  regular  coniederacy  similar 
to  those  of  Poland.  Tlie  administration  was  assigned  to  a 
senate  or  council  of  twenty-four  members,  and  the  direc- 
tion ol  the  league,  in  conjunction  with  the  senate,  intrusted 
to  Ragotsky  with  the  title  of  DuXy  or  leader.  Ragotsky, 
being  elevated  on  a  buckler  bj  the  principal  magnates,  all 
the  members  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  government 
thus  provisionally  established,  and  engaged  not  to  conclude 
peace  except  on  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  rights. 
In  reply  to  the  offers  of  the  emperor  they  demanded  the 
cession  of  Transylvania  to  their  chief,  the  total  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  sovereignty,  the  revival  of  tlie  oath  of 
St.  Andrew,  with  their  other  religious  and  civil  immuni- 
ties ;  and  they  affected  as  a  favour  to  permit  Joseph  to  re- 
tain his  crown,  as  an  elective  king,  on  giving  security  for 
the  restoration  of  the  elective  monarchy  after  his  decease. 
Joseph,  however  anxious  to  turn  his  whole  force  against 
France,  could  not  accept  such  degrtidiniz  conditions;  and 
both  parties  renewed  the  war  with  redoubled  vigour. 

The  insurgents  were  encouraged  to  provoke  a  continua- 
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tion  of  the  contest  hj  the  favourable  situation  of  their 
affairs.  They  had  recovei*ed  from  their  defeat  at  Timau, 
had  driven  the  Austrian  army  of  12,0(X)  men  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  isle  of  Schut,  blockaded  Leopohlstadt,  Pest, 
Budn,  1**  terwaradin,  and  Great  Waradin,  and  spread  tliem* 
selves  along  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  Styrin,  and  Moravia; 
in  Transylvania  they  had  also  confined  general  Rabutin  to 
Hermanstadt,  and  a  few  neighbouring  posta.  Their  torccs 
were  still  the  same  desultory  hordes,  averse  to  discipline, 
and  headed  by  the  icudal  lords,  with  little  skill  or  experi- 
ence ;  but  they  possessed  essential  advantages  in  their 
habits  of  life  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  were 
rendered  formidable  by  their  nambera,  amonnting  to 
75,000  men* 

In  this  desperate  crisiB  the  ministers  advised  Joseph  to 
abandon  so  distant  a  country  as  Transylvania ;  but,  sen* 
sible  that  it  was  the  focus  of  rebellion,  and  affordi  d  the 
principal  means  of  communication  with  the  Turks,  he  re- 
jected a  proposal  equally  weak  and  impolitic,  and  ordered 
Herbeviile  to  use  his  utmost  exertions  for  its  recovery. 
The  general  executed  these  orders  with  admirable  skill  and 
promptitude.  He  marched  behind  the  Danube,  as  far  as 
Buda,  cro^^cd  to  Pest,  gained  the  passage  of  the  Tei.ss  at 
Segedin,  thouo:b  harassed  by  parties  of  the  insurir^^nts, 
raised  the  blockade  of  Great  Waradin,  deceived  by  leiiits 
the  vigilance  of  Ragotsky,  who  had  hastened  to  defend 
the  chain  of  mountains  between  Transylvania  and  Ilun- 
g^vy,  forced  the  intrenched  pass  of  Sibo,  and,  on  the  22nd 
of  November,  1705,  invaded  Transylvania  with  an  army 
augmented  by  desultory  bands  of  Rascians,  and  other 
hordes  still  attached  to  the  house  of  Austria.  After  re- 
lieving Hermanstadt,  and  uniting  with  Rabutin,  he  reduced 
the  whole  country,  and  re-established  the  Austrian  goTem- 
ment. 

While  the  imperial  army  was  engaged  in  this  expedi* 
tion,  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Styria  were  exposed  to  the 
devastations  of  the  insurgent  hordes,  who  pushed  their 
incursiona  to  the  very  walls  of  Vienna,  and  spreading 

terror  through  the  neighbouring  provinces,  were  joined  by 
crowds  of  peasants,  lured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder.  Joseph 
collected  troops  from  all  quarter-,  nud  drew  lines  along 
tie  most  exposed  parts  of  the  frontier,  to  resU'oin  these 
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pretlatory  inroads.  He  also  redoubled  his  efforts  to  pacify 
the  insurgents.  He  opened  a  new  negotiation  throu<;h  the 
intervention  of  the  Enpjlish  and  Duteh  ministers,  at  Tirnau, 
endeavoured  to  conciliaie  liagotsky  by  offering  him  the 
mai-graviate  of  Burgau,  as  an  equivalent  for  Transylvania, 
and  the  restoration  of  lii6  patrimonj  in  Hungary,  with  the 
dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire ;  and  eren  employed 
the  agency  of  his  wife  and  sister,  whom  he  lihented  from 
fheir  confinement  He  also  acknowledged  the  Hungarian 
confederacy,  and  renewed  his  promises  of  eonflrming  all 
the  privileges  which  he  had  engaged  to  nuiintain  at  his 
coronation.  By  means  of  these  concessions,  as  well  as  at 
the  instances  of  the  mediating  powers,  he,  in  May,  1 706, 
obtained  a  temporary  cessation  of  arms,  which  enabled 
him  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  blockaded  fortresses ;  but 
no  lures  could  tempt  Rngotsky  to  make  a  separate  accom- 
modation ;  and  the  confederate  states  still  refused  to  accept 
peace  on  any  other  terms  than  those  which  they  had 
already  proposed. 

llagotiky,  in  June,  1707,  held  a  diet  in  the  open  air  at 
Oiiod,  in  imitation  of  ancient  custom,  and  with  the  unani- 
mous aiilfrages  of  the  whole  confederacy,  declared  Joseph 
a  tyrant  and  usurper,  who  was  animated  by  the  innate 
despotism  of  the  Austrian  family.  Perceiving  that  all 
attempts  to  accommodate  the  disputes  by  the  intervention 
of  the  diet,  would  be  fraitleB%  Joseph  again  had  recourse 
to  arms.  He  drew  reinforcements  from  Ihe  Netherlands 
and  the  Rhine,  made  forced  levies  in  the  hereditary  coun- 
tries, and  sent  his  most  experienced  generals  to  command 
in  Hungary,  His  efforts  were  now  crowned  with  repeated 
successes,  because  the  malecontents,  unaccustomed  to  re- 
gular warfive,  were  divided  by  jalousies,  disappointed  of 
those  succours  which  France  had  eo  lavishly  promised,  and 
discouraged  by  a  bull  of  excommunication,  issued  against 
them  by  the  pope. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  general  Ileuster,  who  was  re- 
appointed to  the  command,  commenced  a  brilliant  career, 
by  suddenly  marcliing  from  the  isle  of  Schut,  crossing  the 
Wag,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1708,  and  surprising  the 
main  body  of  the  malecontents,  under  Ragotsky,  who  had 
invested  Trentschen,  to  open  a  way  into  Silesia  and  Mora- 
yia,  where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  numerous  partisans^ 
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The  irresistible  shock  of  disciplined  troops  broke,  at  the 
first  onset,  the  tumultury  bands  of  insurgents,  wlio  were 
unskilfully  posted,  without  confidence  in  their  officers,  and 
commanded  by  chiefs  at  yariance  with  each  other,  or  se- 
cretly inclined  to  Austria.  The  comhat  was  short,  but  the 
victory  was  bloody  and  decisive :  6000  men  were  left  on 
the  field,  as  many  captured ;  Ragotsky^  stunned  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  escaped  with  difilculty,  and  the  whole  army 
was  dispersed.  From  this  period  the  fbrtune  of  Austria 
triumphed.  Ragotsky  could  scarcely  collect  a  force  suf 
ficicnt  to  engage  in  desultory  skirmishes ;  the  misintelU* 
gence  increased  among  the  chiefs ;  many  of  the  officers  de* 
serted  with  whole  regiments  to  the  Austrians ;  suspicion 
and  despondency  reigned  among  tho?e  who  from  fear,  in- 
terest, or  despenitiou,  remained  under  liis  standards.  The 
towns  and  district  of  tlie  mines  in  the  mountains  were  the 
first  fruits  of  this  victory ;  all  Lower  Hungary,  except 
Neulmsel,  was  next  reduced;  other  enterprises,  of  lf»<»s  im- 
portance, brought  daily  new  advantages ;  and  a  body  of 
imperialists  restored  the  Austrian  government  in  Transyl- 
vania, where  the  natives  were  jealous  ot  their  new  prince, 
and  hailed  the  victorious  cause.  A  desultory  army,  tlie 
forlorn  hope  of  the  insurgent  party,  which  had  been  col- 
lected widi  extreme  difficulty  by  B^rtzeny,  was  defeated 
by  general  Seokingen  at  Zadock,  on  the  frontiers  of  Po- 
]iui{  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1710;  Neuhasel  surrendered 
before  the  dose  of  the  year;  Bagotsky  and  Bertaeny 
sought  an  asylum  in  Poland ;  and  Kardly,  on  whom  the 
command  deyolved^  was  lefit  with  only  7000  dispirited 
troops. 

During  this  career  of  victory  Joseph  acted  with  equal 
prudence,  lenity,  and  vigour.  To  hasten  the  dissolution  of 
the  confederacy,  he  denounced  the  penalty  of  high  treason 

against  Ragotsky  and  all  his  adherents,  who  did  not  return 
to  thf'ir  finegianee  witlun  a  limited  time  ;  though,  instead 
of  retruetiiii^  his  eoricessions  and  imitating  the  impolitic  se- 
verity oi  Leopold,  he  still  continued  to  allure  tliose  with 
forgiveness  whom  rigour  might  have  driven  to  desperation, 
and  he  omitted  no  effort  to  bring  his  rebellious  subjects  to 
a  sense  of  their  duty.  At  the  last  moment  he  employed 
Palty  to  enter  iiUo  a  negotiation  with  Ragotsky  ;  to  the 
diseomlited  remnant  of  his  party  he  condescended  to  pro* 
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pose  the  same  terms  which  he  bad  held  forth  to  the  insur- 
gents in  the  height  of  prosperity.  During  the  absence  of 
liagotsky  in  Poland,  Ktiroly  listened  to  the  lenient  offers 
of  the  emperor ;  und  the  convention  which  gave  peace  to 
Hyi5!r;irv  was  m  rnnged  at  Zatmar,  in  January,  1711,  he- 
twcen  TmU y,  tiic  imperial  general  and  plenipotentiary,  and 
Karoiy,  as  head  of  the  confederate  party.  The  principal 
conditions  of  this  celebrated  treaty  were,  a  general  am- 
nesty ;  the  restitution  of  confiscated  property  ;  tlie  libera- 
tion of  prisoners  ;  and  ilie  exercise  of  tlie  Protestant  reli- 
'gion,  as  stipulated  by  the  constitutions  of  the  kingdom ; 
with  the  conAnnation  <^  all  rights  and  inimiinities  approved 
by  Jofi^h  at  his-  eoronatioD,  and  liberty  to  propose  other 
grievance  for  redress  at  the  ensuing  diet.* 

•  The  confederacy  being  now  entirLly  diss{>lvpf?,  and  all  hopes  of 
exciting  a  new  insurrection  frustrated,  liagot!>ky  disini&sed  his  most 
faithful  retainers,  tailed  from  ]>uit»c  to  Hull  with  a  few  attendants 
and  from  thence  embarked  for  France.  Ha  was  gratincd  with  a 
pension  of  KXJ.O'X^  ]Ivre«,  under  tlie  honourable  natne  of  a  subsidy,  and 
40,000  for  the  support  of  his  adherents  ;  hut  he  was  probably  di^usted 
with  this  splendid  servitude  in  France,  and  repaired  in  1718  to  Spain, 
whither  he  was  lured  by  the  turbulent  Alberoni,  with  the  prospect  of 
assistance  to  cflTect  a  new  revolution  in  Hunjiary.  From  hence  he 
went  to  Constantinople,  to  encourage  the  I'lirk*?  to  continue  the  war 
again!;t  Charles  VI. ;  but  he  found  the  Ottoman  court  astounded  by 
the  recent  defeat  of  their  army  undor  the  walls  of  Belgrade,  and  on 
the  eve  of  concluding  the  peace  of  Fassarovits.  By  an  article  of  that 
peace,  IlagntsTcy,  with  Hertzenv,  nnd  some  of  the  otlKr  ctiufs,  who 
remained  faitl)fi;l  to  his  cause*,  were  allowed  to  take  tliLir  rt»»i- 
dence  ill  iurkuy,  at  a  distance  Iroiu  the  liungariuu  frontiers;  and 
from  this  period  he  remained  tranquiU  at  the  eastle  of  Rodotto^  on  the 
sea  of  Marmora,  although  his  name  was  made  use  of  by  some  turbu- 
lent Hungarians  to  foment  a  conspiracjr  against  the  government  in 
1723. 

Uagotsky  left  some  curious  memoirs  of  his  life  and  actions,  from  his 
birth  to  the  termination  of  the  rebellion  in  Hungary,  which  are  written 
with  candour,  and  dedicated  to  Eternal  Truth  ;  and  contain  a  curious 
narrative  of  the  memorable  strugjjle  in  Htmj^ry.  He  ^nve  the 
Strongest  marks  ot  attachment  to  his  religion,  though  accompanied 
with  great  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  exhibits  the  uneommcm  eha^ 
^  meter  of  the  ehief  of  a  party  acting  from  principle*  of  honour*  and 
what  he  deemed  motives  of  patriotism. 

Ilis  wifl*  cTiiuIatcd  lus  constancy  aud  lirmness.  When  released  from 
her  continenicnt,  and  sent  by  Joseph  to  gain  her  husband,  she  used  her 
Influence  in  persuading  him  not  to  desert  his  cause.   On  her  return 

•  VVindisch,  p.  iy5. 
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Joseph,  who  esteemed  the  talents  and  respected  the  in- 
trepidity of  Ragotsky,  offered  to  receive  liim  as  a  generous 
enemy  to  whom  peace  is  given,  not  as  a  rebel  to  whoia 
pardon  is  ofici  ed.    But  the  inflexible  chief,  influenced  by 
un  iiiipt  rioiis  sense  of  honour,  or  inspired  by  republican  . 
pride,  refused  to  approve  a  treaty  which  had  been  con- 
cluded without  the  participation  of  the  senate,  and  passed  * 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  exile,  rather  than  owe  hist 
honours  and  estates  to  a  sovereign  'against  whom  he  had 
lebeUedy  but  who  was  worthy  of  his  attachment  and  emu- 
lous  of  his  friendship. 

This  negotiatiim  was  scarcely  brought  to  a  ooncluslon, 
and  Joseph  was  beginning  to  feel  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
giving  tranquillity  to  a  country  so  long  distracted  by  civil 
commotions,  and  of  being  able  to  turn  his  whole  force 
against  France,  when  death  arrested  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  short  but  brilliant  careen  He  expired  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1711,  of  the  sqaall- 
pox,  a  victim  to  the  ignorance  of  In's  physicians.* 

This  great  and  amiable  monarch  was  of  the  middle  sta- 
ture ;  his  countenance  beautit  LiI  and  animated  ;  his  address 
and  deportment  uncommonly  pleasing  and  digniiied.  Blue 
eyes,  yellow  hair,  and  a  complexion  remarkably  fair,  gave 
him,  in  early  youth,  a  delicacy  of  appearance  which  did 

she  win  again  eonSned,  but  cseaplttg,  repaired  to  fli«  quarters  of 

Charles  XII.,  then  in  Saxony*    She  afterwards  passed  into  Poland* 
and  from  thence  into  France,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1722. 

Ragotsky  being  of  a  religious  disposition,  passed  great  part  of  hli 
retirement  in  penitence  and  devotion,  and  wrote  meditations,  hymns, 
soliloquieti  and  a  eommentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  original  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  St  Germain  des  Ptei*  at  ve  are  informed 
by  the  authors  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Date*. 

He  was  father  of  two  sons,  Francis  and  George,  who  were  both  edu* 
cated  in  the  Austrian  court,  and  not  permitted  to  assume  the  fkmily 
name,  though  they  were  gratified  with  other  titli».  Francis  waa 
appointed  marquis  of  St.  Carlo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  George 
marquis  of  St.  Elizabeth  in  Sicily.  The  former  died  unmarried  in 
1728,  and  the  latter  at  Paris,  in  1726>  leaving  no  issue  by  his  wife  < 
Susanna^  of  Bois  Lippe,  and  lady  of  Clere  in  the  Vezin. 

*  llie  late  prince  of  Auersperg,  who  was  a  page  to  the  emperor  at 
the  time  of  bis  decease,  infonnrd  !Vrr.  ^Vraxall,  that  bis  phy^^ician*:, 
according  to  the  pr  net  ice  of  the  times,  not  only  excluded  the  air  from 
his  apartment,  but  swathed  him  in  twenty  yards  of  ii>uglihh  scarlet 
bfoad  doth,  when  the  duorder  was  at  its  height* 
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Hot  ftfinomice  Iiis  iiatiTe  activity  or  Tigour  of  flentiment ; 
but  as  he  advanced  to  manhood,  the  labours  of  two  tr^'ing 
campaigns,  and  the  incessant  fatigues  of  the  chace^  wore 
awaj  this  semblance  of  effeminacy,  and  brought  out  a  look 
and  deportment  more  analogous  to  his  real  character. 
'  Grenerous,  complacent,  and  benevolent,  he  found  no 
pleasure  greater  than  that  of  hearing  and  relieving  the 
distressed.  He  had  such  an  aversion  to  flattery,  that  he 
suppressed  even  the  compliments  generally  introduced  into 
birth-d;iy  odes.  "I  come,"  he  said  on  these  occasions, 
*'not  to  listen  to  praises,  but  to  hear  music."  Though 
educated  in  the  midst  of  a  bigoted  court,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  a  superstitious  father,  Joseph  was  tolerant  both 
in  principle  and  practice.  He  experienced  the  most  heart- 
felt satisfaction  in  alleviating  the  restraints  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  imposed  on  liis  Protestant  subjects.  He 
banished  tVom  his  presence  those  who  had  excited  the  for- 
mer persecutions,  and  forbade  the  Catholic  priests  to  em* 
ploy  in  their  sermons  their  customary  invectives  against 
Other  religious  sects.  Yet  this  liberality  of  sentiment  was 
not  accompanied  with  lukewarmness  towards  the  faith  in 
which  he  was  educated,  or  even  with  the  slightest  neglect 
of  religious  rites. 

He  gave  a  proof  of  judgment  and  moderation .  seldom 
exhibited  by  a  young  monarch|  of  an  ardent  temper,  and 
impassioned  for  military  glory.  Although  he  had  already 
distinguished  his  talents  in  two  campaigns,  and  often  ex- 
pressed his  envy  at  the  military  career  in  which  his  bro- 
ther was  eno'aged,  yet,  from  the  time  of  his  accession,  he 
never  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  noi  interfered 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  but  left  the  command  of  his 
troops  and  the  arrangement  of  military  operations  to  his 
great  generals,  TIeuster,  Staremberg,  and  Eugene,  while  he 
more  beneficially  em  ployed  himself  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  by  superintending  the  civil  administra- 
tion, and  infusing  oilier  and  justice  in  every  department 
of  government. 

As  a  lover  and  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  Joseph 
may  be  classed  among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  pre* 
■  decessors.   Without  the  pedantry  of  his  father,  he  pos- 
sessed thai  general  knowledge  and  liberal  taste  which  best 
•becomes  o  sovereign.  He  spoke,  bendes  his  native  tongn^ 
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Spaoisb,  French,  Bohemian,  and  Hungarian,  with  consi- 
derable fluency,  was  master  of  the  Italian  dialects,  and 
wrote  Latin  with  facility  and  elegance.  He  was  yersed  in 
different  branches  of  art  and  science,  remarkable  for  know- 
ledge of  musics  and  for  skill  in  ciiil  and  military  archi-* 
tecture;  he  excelled  in  personal  accomplishments  and 
manly  exercises ;  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  constitutions  of  the  states  which  he  was  born 
to  govern. 

Wilhelmina  Amelia,  wife  of  Joseph,  was  daughter  of 
John  Frederic,  duke  of  Hanover,  by  Benedicta  Henrietta, 

princess  Palatine  of  the  line  of  Simmeren.  She  was  bom 
at  Hanover,  in  1673,  and  bred  up  in  t!ie  Catholic  religion, 
which  her  father  had  embraced  during  liis  travels  in 
Italy.  She  became,  in  1700,  the  motlier  of  a  son,  LeopoUl 
Joseph ;  but  the  jov  which  the  birth  of  an  heir  gave  to  the 
father  and  to  the  aged  Leopold,  was  soon  converted  into 
grief  by  his  death,  before  he  had  comph^ted  liis  first  year. 
She  bore  besides  two  daughters,  Maria  Josepha  and  Mai"ia 
Amelia. 

Maria  Josepha,  who  was  born  in  1699,  married  Augus- 
tus, third  eU^tor  (tf  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland;  and 
Maria  Amelia,  bom  in  1701,  espoused  Charles  Albert^ 
elector  of  Bavaria  and  emperor  of  Germany.  By  the  fa- 
mily compact,  concluded  in  the  reign  of  Leopold,  and  con- 
firmed both  by  Joseph  and  his  brother  Charles,  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Austrian  dominions,  in  failure  of  issue  male, 
was  entailed  on  these  princesses  ;  but  the  death  of  their 
father  frustrated  their  hopes  |  for  Charles  VI.  obliged  them, 
on  their  respective  marriages,  to  renounce  all  their  chums 
to  the  Austrian  succession  in  favour  of  his  own  daughters* 

These  prinocpcr^s  were  destined  to  experience  singular 
vicissitudes  ot  fortune.  Maria  Josepha  was  left  to  lament 
the  flight  of  her  husband  into  Poland,  and  the  occupation 
of  Dresden  by  the  Prussian?,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seven  years'  war,  and  died  in  November,  1757,  of  grief  and 
agitation,  the  conse(|uences  of  the  liarsh  treatment  which 
she  experienced  from  the  kins^  of  Prussia.  Maria  Amelia, 
after  reluctantly  sharing  AViUi  her  Imsband  the  transitory 
honours  of  <iuccn  of  Bohemia  and  archduchess  of  Austria, 
saw  him  driven  from  his  capital,  and  living  in  nominal 
sovereignty,  but  real  dependence  on  France.  On  his  death 
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she  persuaded  ber  son  to  make  his  peace  with  her  cousin 
Maria  Theresa;  and  during  the  remainder  of  her  life  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  tranquillity.  She  died  in  December, 
1756. 


CiiAr.  LXXX.— CHARLES  VL— 1685-1712. 

On  the  death  of  Joseph  the  hopes  of  the  house  of  Austria 
and  the  future  destiny  of  Grermany  rested  on  Chables, 
.  who  was  the  only  surviving  male  of  his  illustrious  family. 
By  that  event  the  house  of  Austria,  Germany,  and  Europe 
were  placed  in  a  new  and  critical  situation.  From  a  prin- 
ciple  of  mistaken  policy  the  succession  to  the  hereditary 
dominions  had  never  been  established  according  to  an 
invariable  rule  ;  for  it  was  not  clearly  ascertained  whether 
males  of  the  collateral  1>rnnclie3  should  be  picfcrred  to 
females  in  lineal  descfMit,  an  uncertainty  which  had  fre- 
quently occasioned  many  vehement  disputes. 

To  obviate  this  evil,  as  well  as  to  prevent  future  dis- 
putes, Leopold  had  arranged  the  order  of  succession  :  to 
Joseph  he  assip^ned  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  the  other 
hereditary  duuiinions ;  and  to  Ciiarles  the  crown  of  Spain, 
and  all  the  territories  which  belonged  to  the  Spanish  inhe- 
ritance. Should  Joseph  die  without  issue  male,  the  whole 
succession  was  to  descend  to  Charles,  and  in  case  of  his 
deaths  under  similar  circumstances,  the  Austrian  dominions 
were  to  devolve  on  the  daughters  of  Josepli  in  preference 
to  those  of  Charles.  This  family  compact  was  signed  by 
the  two  brothers  in  the  presence  of  Leopold. 

Joseph  died  without  male  issue ;  but  left  two  daughters, 
to  whom  the  natural  affection  of  a  father  might  have 
prompted  him  to  transmit  the  succession  ;  yet  his  prudence 
and  justice  prevtuled  over  the  sentiments  of  paternal  affec- 
tion :  appreciating  the  danger  of  conferring  the  sceptre  on 
his  eldest  daughter,  who  had  not  yet  completed  her  twelfth 
year,  lie  confirmed  the  fiimily  eonij)act,  and  consigned  to 
Lis  motlier  tlie  teuiporary  administration  of  affairs. 

Charles,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  Austrian  doiiiiiiions, 
was  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  by  his  third  wifeEleonora 
Magdalen,  a  princess  of  Palatine  !Newburgh  :  he  was  bom 
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in  168o,  and  educated  in  the  court  of  his  father,  under  the 
direction  of  Anthony  prince  of  Lichtenstein,  his  governor, 
and  Lavigni,  an  ecclesiastic  of  exemplary  juorais,  and  of 
profomid  and  elegant  learaing 

He  was  at  this  juncture  in  Spain,  defimdiug  the  crown 
against  his  competitorthedukeof  Anjou,  who  hiad  assumed 
the  title  of  Philip  V.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1703» 
he  had  been  procbumed  king  of  Spain,  at  Vienna,  hf  tl» 
title  of  Charles  IIL ;  being  acknowledged  hy  the  allied 
powers,  he  took  his  departure  on  the  19th9  and  passed 
through  Holland  landed  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Somerseti  and 
conducted  by  prince  George  of  Denmark  to  an  interview 
with  queen  Anne  at  Windsor.  He  was  then  in  the  eip^hteenth 
year  of  his  age,  and  is  thus  descrihed  hy  tlic  continuator  of 
liapin  :  "  The  court  was  very  splendid,  and  much  thronged ; 
tlie  qiiei  u's  hehavioTir  towards  him  was  very  noble  and 
obhging.  The  young  king  charmed  all  who  were  pre- 
sent ;  he  had  a  gravity  beyond  his  age,  tempered  with 
much  modesty.  His  behaviour  was  in  all  points  so  exact,^ 
that  there  was  iiofc  a  circumstance  in  his  whole  deport- 
ment  that  was  liable  to  censure.  He  paid  an  extraordinary 
respect  to  the  queen,  and  yet  maintained  a  due  greatness- 
in  it*  He  had  the  art  of  seeming  well  pleased  with  erery 
thingt  without  so  much  as 'smiling  once  all  the  while  he 
was  at  court,  which  was  only  three  days.  He  spoke  but 
little,  and  all  he  said  was  ju£cious  and  obliging." 

In  the  ensuing  year  the  young  monarch  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  with  a  large  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  Greorge 
Rooke,  and  a  considerable  body  of  land  forces  under  the- 
duke  of  Schomberg ;  but  being  driven  back  by  a  violent 
tempest,  did  not  reach  Lisbon  till  after  the  death  of  the* 
Infantfi  of  Portugal,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed. 

Having  made  several  ineftectual  attempts  on  the  Spanish 
coasts,  Charles  at  length  landed  in  Catalnnia,  where  he 
had  numerous  partisan?,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  the  brave  and  eccentric  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, and  prepared  to  commence  the  siege  of  Barcelona. 
Although  a  revolt  had  taken  place  among  the  Cataluns,  and 
sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  of  immediate  success,  yet 
the  English  commander  found  the  scene  of  affairs  far  dif- 
ferent from  his  expectations.     Listead  of  10,000  men  in 
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ams,**  to  use  his  own  words,  to  cover  las  lamling,  and 
gtretigthen  his  etan^  he  found  only  so  many  higglers  and 
sutlers  flocking  into  it ;  instead  of  a  citj  in  a  weak  con- 
dition, and  read^  to  surrender  upon  the  appearance  of 
his  troops,  he  iound  an  orderly  garrison,  and  a  force 
almost  equal  to  his  own  ariny." 

In  this  hopeless  situation  of  affairs,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  in  several  councils  of  war  to  k  embark  the  troops ; 
but  this  determination  was  overruled  by  the  spirited  reso- 
lution of  Charles  to  "stay  and  die  with  his  brave  Catalans." 
The  siege  was  accordingly  commenced,  the  fort  of  Montjoy 
was  tfik cn  by  storm,  and  Charh^s  entering  Barcelona  in 
triumph  was  in  ocl aimed  kiiip^.  Catalonia  joyfully  received 
her  new  master  ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  A^aU  ntia 
were  overrun  by  liis  arms.  But  the  party  of  his  rival  Philip 
having  regained  tlie  ascendency,  a  combined  army  of  French 
and  Spaniards,  led  by  Philip  in  person,  and  commanded  by 
the  due  de  Noailles,  drove  back  his  troops,  and  laid  siege 
to  i  Barcelona. 

Charles  resolved  to  stand  by  his  capital,  and  showed  more 
concern  for  the  security  of  the  place  than  for  the  safety  of 
his  own  person. 

On  the  advance  of  the  French  army,  lord  Peterborough, 
alarmed  at  the  danger  of  the  archduke,  threw  seven  or 
eight  hundred  men  into  ihe  town ;  the  garrison  of  Guione, 
with  a  number  of  miquelets,  also  forced  their  way  into  the 
place ;  while  the  English  general,  with  2600  troops  and 
miquelets,  occupied  the  heights  surrounding  the  enemy's 
camp,  cut  oft  their  supplies  of  provisions,  and  oven  pre- 
vented all  correspondence  by  land  between  Philip  and 
^ladrid ;  so  that  the  only  mode  of  communication  Avas  by 
sea  through  Alicant.  With  all  these  reinforcements,  how- 
ever, the  gnrrison  of  Bnrrelona  did  not  exceed  2500  regular 
troops,  includiuL,^  SOO  or  yOO  English,  600  of  whom  de- 
fended the  fort  ot  Montjoy, 

In  April,  1706,  the  French  and  Spanish  army,  amount- 
ing to  20,000  men,  commenced  the  siege  by  attempting  to 
blorm  the  fort  of  IMontjoy;  but  being  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter,  proceeded  by  regular  approaches,  and  did  not 
compel  the  garrison  to  surrender  till  after  a  siege  of  twenty* 
two  days. 

In  conseqaence  of  this  protracted  defence,  the  troops  in 
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Barcelona  were  enabled  to  repair  the  worka  of  the  town»  to 
remonnt  the  artillciy,  and  prepare  for  the  approaches  of 
the  French,  which  wei'e  carried  on  with  little  skill  and 
great  caution.  By  means,  however,  of  their  formidable 
artillery,  the  enemy  in  thirty-five  days  made  two  breaches 
in  the  rampart,  one  of  which  was  practicable,  and  advanced 
even  to  the  covered  way.  The  frarrison,  reduced  to  2CXX) 
men,  were  wholly  employed  behind  the  breaches,  while  the 
inluibitants  guarded  the  reniaiiider  of  tlie  works. 

lu  this  situation  the  enemy  might  have  carried  the  town 
by  assault,  had  they  not  been  intimidated  by  the  dcspernte 
resistance  of  the  garrison  of  JMontjoy,  and  by  the  k»s8  of 
their  best  enfrineer,  Lapara,  who  had  been  kiiied  in  the 
attack  of  that  fort. 

The  resolution  of  Charles  rather  to  be  buried  under  the 
rains  of  his  capital  than  to  yield,  preserved  Barcelona,  as 
the  inhabitants  were  animated  by  bis  presence  and  eicample 
to  make  a  desperate  resistance.  His  prudent  and  spirited 
conduct  on  this  memorable  occasion  is  described  by  Mr* 
Walpole,  who  witnessed  the  reUef  of  Barcelona :  The 
king's  presence  and  example,  who  frequently  showed  liim- 
self  in  places  of  most  danger,  and  made  all  ms  family  work 
at  a  great  intrenchment  behind  the  breaches,  gave  life  and 
vigour  to  them ;  and  from  the  confession  of  all  his  people^ 
had  the  king  withdrawn  himself,  which  many  advised  him 
to  do,  they  would  have  surrendered  immediately." 

Notwithstfinding  his  unshaken  firmness  and  extraor- 
dinary exertions,  Charles  was  reduced  to  the  most  despe- 
rate situation,  and  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  AValjiole,  "not 
a  speck  of  blue  appeared  to  give  any  hopes  of  the  preser- 
vation of  the  town,  nor  even  of  the  king's  person,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  whole  monarchy."  On  one  side  the  be- 
siegers lioui  ly  threatened  an  assault,  on  the  other  a  French 
squadron  ui"  twenty-eight  sliips  of  the  line  blocked  up  the 
harbour;  while  the  English  fleet,  on  which  his  deliverance 
depended,  was  detained  by  contrary  winds.  At  length  the 
wind  became  fhyourable ;  the  long-expected  succours  drew 
near ;  the  French  squadron  quitted  the  harbour,  and  on  the 
Sth  of  Hay  the  English  fleet»  amounting  to  fiil^  sail  of  the 
line,  with  a  conmderable  body  of  land  forces,  anchored  before 
the  town. 

«  8 
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On  the  1 1  th  of  May,  the  troopB  were  landed  with  the  ut- 
most  expedition,  and  passed  great  part  of  the  night  under 
arms  behind  the  breaches.  On  the  ensuing  morning  the 
French  ai*niy  broke  up  the  siege,  and  retreated  with  preci- 
pitation, leaving  their  sick  and  wounded,  great  part  of 
their  artillery,  with  immense  magazines  and  stores.  Their 
retreat  was  harassed  by  the  small  hut  cnter|>ri-inEf  body 
under  lord  Pcterborouf:^h,  nn<l  their  march  beinj^  overcast 
by  a  total  eclip-*%  the  superstitious  favourers  of  the  hous(^ 
of  Austria  portended  the  eternal  setting  of  the  Bourbou 
sun. 

The  wonderful  spirit  and  activity  of  Charles,  wliieli 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  his  nuturul  phlegm,  subsided 
on  the  relief  of  the  place  ;  he  wasted  much  time  in  religious 
ceremonies,  and  in  making  a  procession  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  at  Montserrat.  In  answer  to  the  urgent  re- 
monstrances of  general  Stanhope,  he  excused  his  delay  by 
•alleging  that  his  equipage  was  not  ready;  and  was  not 
jTOUsed  by  the  animated  reply  of  the  E^lish  ambassador : 
**  Sir,  king  William  entered  London  in  a  coach  with  a  cloak 
bag  behind  it,  and  was  made  king  not  many  weeks  after." 

The  deliverance  of  Barcelona  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
alternate  successes  and  defeats,  in  which  Charles  twice  en* 
^ered  Madrid  in  triumph,  and  was  twice  compelled  to  re- 
treat; he  was  at  one  period  master  of  all  the  eastern  parts 
of  Spain  ;  and  at  another  reduced  to  the  single  province  of 
Catalonia.  In  the  midst  of  this  struggle,  he  espoused  Eli- 
zabeth Christina,  princess  of  Brunswick  AVulfembuttclt,  nnd 
resided  it  Barcelona,  hoping  to  realise  his  expectations  on 
"the  crown  of  Spain,  rather  from  the  astonishing  successes 
of  the  allies  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Flanders,  than  from 
the  efforts  ot"  Wis  own  heterogeneous  army,  divided  among 
themselves,  and  led  by  generals  of  different  nations  and 
principles,  equally  at  Tariance  with  each  other. 

Charles  was  awakened  from  his  dreams  of  Tisionaiy 
:grandeur  by  the  intelligence  of  his  brother^s  death,  which 
happened  April  17*  171 1»  and  which  secured  to  him  the 

«  Mr.  Wdpole  to  Mr.  Robert  Walpolc^  B«r«eloiM,  June  N.  8. 
1706. 

f  He  had  oft'ered  his  hand  to  Wilhelmina  Carolina,  princess  of 
Brunswick  BUnkenburgh ;  but  from  attMbmeot  to  the  Protettaat 
ttligion,  die  r^ected  hie  offer,  end  afterwards  espoused  George  II. 
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whole  inheritance  of  the  liouse  of  Austria,  aud  opened  the 
prospect  of  tlie  imperial  dignity. 

In  consequence  of  tlie  arraiigements  made  hy  »Jri<e{)h, 
the  empress  mother,  as  regent,  assumed  the  reins  of  govcrn- 
inent,  proclaimed  Charles  king  ot  Hungary  and  Boliemia, 
and  archduke  of  Austi'ia,  without  opposition,  notitied  his 
accession  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  took  every  pre- 
Cftution,  in  concert  with  Eugene,  to  secure  for  him  the  im- 
perial crowD.  From  the  sodden  death  of  Joseph,  the  throne 
was  yacanfy  and  the  struggles  for  that  dignity  might  have 
occasioned  new  and  dangierous  convtdaionsi  had  not  the 
most  prudent  and  Tigorous  measures  heen  instantly  adopted. 
Prince  Eugene  had  reached  Nuremheig  in  his  way  to  as- 
some  the  command  of  the  imperial  army  in  Flanders,  before 
he  received  information  of  the  emperor's  death.  H<  has- 
tened to  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  gidnedthe  electors  of  Mentz, 
Treves,  and  Palatine ;  he  then  repaired  to  tlie  Hague,  and 
after  concerting  the  plan  of  future  operations  with  the 
English  and  Dutcii  ministers,  returned  to  Germany,  ga\  e 
an  impulse  to  the  circles  of  the  empire,  and  eollrrted  a  con- 
siderable force  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie  Kliiiie,  both  from  the 
detachments  of  tlie  Austrian  troops,  and  from  the  contin- 
gents of  the  GeriiKui  princes  and  states.  Having  assumed 
the  command  iu  quality  of  generalissimo,  he  placed  himself 
in  a  position  to  prevent  tlie  iiiteilerence  of  i Vance,  and  to 
awe  the  diet  of  election,  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  h  'm 
royal  master^  iirging  his  instant  presence  in  Germany. 

Charles  sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  his  mother^  and 
enlarged  the  term  of  her  regency ;  he  intnwted  Eugene^ 
with  full  powers  to  manage  his  interests  at  tiie  approaching 
election ;  estabUahed  a  council*  under  the  direction  of  hU 
consort  for  the  conduct  of  his  affairs  in  Spain,  and  gare 
the  strongest  hopes  of  support  to  hia&ithful  subjects  in 
Catalonia.  Embarking  at  Barcelona  on  the  27th  of  Sep* 
tember^  he  landed  in  the  vicinity  of  Genoa,  had  a  public 
interview  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pavia,  nnd  received  on  his  arrival  at  Milan,  the  16th  of 
October,  the  joyful  tidings  of  his  unanimous  election  to  the 
imperial  throne  ;  after  a  short  stay  at  Milan,  m  here  be  was 
congratulated  by  Um  Italian  powers,  the  new  emperor  pro- 
ceeded through  Inspruck  to  Frank iort,  and  was  crowned  on 
^e  ^2nd  of  December.   In  addition  to  the  usual  titles  of 
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'  emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans,  and  to  those  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  he  styled  himself  king  of  Spain,  and  in  proof 
of  his  determined  resolution  to  assert  his  right  to  tliat 
^rown,  he  conferred  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  on 
several  oi  his  adherents. 

The  election  of  Chai'les  VI.  formed  a  new  epoch  in 
the  political  annals  of  Germany.  Hitherto  the  capitulation 
ratified  by  each  emperor  was  considered  as  a  temporary  act, 

'  only  binding  the  sovereign  who  swore  to  its  observance  i 
'  but  th^  despotic  proceedings  of  Leopold  and  Joseph,  in  put- 
ting the  princes  and  electors  to  the  ban  of  the  empire^  con* 

.  iisctiting  their  territories,  and  granting  new  fiefs,  without 
the  consent  of  tlic  diet,  gave  rise  to  a  Perpetual  Capitu- 
lation, which  had  been  originally  proposed  at  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  and  was  now  to  be  ratified  by  each  succeeding 
emperor,  confirming  the  privileges  of  the  Germanic  body^ 
limiting  the  authority  of  their  chief,  and  unchangeable  ex- 
cept by  consent  of  the  diet. 

13y  this  capitulation  the  emperor  was  not  to  assemble 
any  diet  or  council  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  empire, 
without  summoning  all  the  princes  and  states  :  he  was  not 
to  wage  war,  conclude  peace,  or  enter  into  alliances  without 
their  consent.  He  was  not  to  put  any  prince  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire  by  his  own  auLhoi  ity  j  not  to  appropriate 
to  himself,  or.  confer  on  his  own  family,  any  confiscated 
territory,  and  he  was  bound  to  restore  the  possessions  of 
which  the  members  of  the  empire  had  been  forcibly  de* 
prived.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  no  election  of  the  king 
of  the  Romans  should  take  place  during  the  life  of  the 
reigning  emperor,  unless  he  was  long  absent  from  Germany, 
or  the  infirmities  of  age  rendered  him  unable  to  conduct 
the  helm  of  afiairs.  This  instrument  likewise  ratified  the 
privilege  of  election  secured  to  the  electors  by  the  Golden 
Bull,  precluded  the  head  of  the  empire  from  conferring  a 
vacant  electorate  without  the  consent  of  the  college,  and 
confirmed  to  each  prince  and  state  the  right  of  concluding 
separate  alliances,  either  among  themselves  or  with  foreiprn 
powers,  which  were  not  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
empire. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  new  emperor 
hastened  to  Vienna,  to  take  jwssession  of  his  hereditary 
dominions.   Afte):  a  residence  of  only  two  months  in  the 
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capital,  which  was  employed  in  the  necessary  regulations 
at  the  coniinencemcnt  of  a  new  reijrn,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  lliinL:ary,  and  repairing  to  Frcsbnrgh,  in  May, 
171-,  he  ratilied  tlie  pacification  ui"  Zatmur,  uud  wujj 
crowned  with  the  usual  solemnities. 


Chap.  LXXXL  — 17U-1714. 

HAViKa  pacified  Hun^iarj)  Charles  returned  to  Vienna 
to  resume^  with  increaaing  vigour,  his  military  preparations 
for  prosecuting  the  war  ;  and  the  state  of  the  enemj  gare 
hope  that  the  house  of  Austria  would  onoe  more  regain 

her  ancient  ascendency. 

France  itself  exhibited  the  most  striking  scene  of  misery 
and  desolation.  P>en  the  very  seasons  seemed  to  war 
against  tlie  monarch  and  his  jiLople.  The  sudden  vicissi* 
tudes  of  weather  destroyed  the  vines  and  corn  in  the  genn ; 
every  city  and  every  province  was  threatened  with.im* 
pending  famine  j  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  nerves 
ol  a  nation,  were  also  annihilated ;  the  population  swept 
away  by  the  ravages  of  war.  The  finances,  rapidly  -de- 
creasing, were  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  unequal 
to  support  the  enormous  burdens  of  protracted  hostilities : 
the  forcible  cirdulation  of  fictitious  mon^,  and  the  antici* 
pation  of  the  revenues  bj  every  species  of  fraud  and  artifice, 
blasted  the  honour  of  the  goTemment  at  home»  and  sunk 
its  credit  iabroad  $  the  pubUc  sale  of  military  rank,  and  the 
prostitution  of  honours,  hitherto  the  venerated  badge  of 
merit,  and  other  expedients  the  most  disgraceful  to  a  high- 
spirited  people,  proclaimed  at  once  the  distresses  of  the 
nation  and  the  reduced  situation  of  the  court.  In  the 
midst  of  these  calamities,  the  court  was  the  scene  of  in- 
trigues and  feuds  :  the  very  house  of  Louis  was  divided 
into  parties  ;  and  the  monarch  who,  in  his  prime,  had  awed, 
astonished,  and  trrrilied  his  contemporaries,  in  his  decline 
Fuak  in  tlic  opinion  of  his  subjects,  his  family,  and  Europe 
by  the  indet;ision  of  his  counsels,  tlie  failure  of  his  measures, 
the  iU  choice  of  his  ministers,  and  the  effects  of  iiia  de- 
grading connection  with  ^Madame  de  Maintenou,  his  sup- 
posed iuisjtrciss  iiiid  real  wife* 
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By  the  disastrous  events  of  five  campaigns,  und  the  thfee 
desperate  defeats  of  liamilies,  Oudenardc,  and  Malplaquet, 
the  barrier  which  had  hitherto  defied  all  the  efforts  of 
Europe  was  broken  through ;  and  the  fortresses,  the  result 
of  such  art,  expense,  and  labour,  diverted,  but  could  not 
resist,  the  tide  of  war.  The  armj,  which  hud  risen  like 
the  hydra  from  its  r»^peatod  discomfitures,  and  tiie  generals 
who  had  exhausted  in  vain  all  the  resources  of  the  military 
science^  were  driven  to  the  last  line  of  the  formidable 
frontier.  Tiiat  stupendous  colossus,  which  had  over- 
shuduwr  d  and  overawed  the  world,  was  smitten  to  its 
foundatiun.s  j  the  loss  of  a  single  battle,  or  tlie  capture  of  a 
single  fortress,  would  have  opened  a  passage  into  the  de» 
fenceless  provinces  of  France,  and  scarcely  left  thq  monarch, 
vhoy  for  half  a  century,  had  given  law  without  control,  a 
place  of  security  even  within  his  own  capital. 

The  continuance  of  the  same  vigour,  sldU,  and  unanimity 
for  a  single  campaign  would  have  secured  to  the  allies  all 
the  objects  of  the  Grand  Alliance;  and  all  the  advantages 
for  which  they  had  made  such  numerous  sacrifices  and 
duch  astonishing  exertions.  But  unfortunately  their  hopes 
were  frustrated  by  that  principle  of  dissolution  which  is 
inherent  in  all  great  confVderacies ;  and  it  is  with  the 
deepest  concern  we  reflect,  that  Enghmd  was  the  primary 
Clause  of  tliis  change,  so  fatal  to  Europe  and  so  disastrous 
to  the  civilised  world. 

Although  Anne  had  obtained  a  crown  by  the  devolution 
she  was  invariably  inimical  to  its  principles,  and  adverse 
to  the  succession  in  the  Hanover  line ;  and  she  was  affected 
with  scruples  of  conscience,  in  accepting  a  throne,  from 
which  she  had  seen  her  father  excludc-d.  Overborne  by 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  dazzled  by  the  splendid 
victories  drtained  over  its  natural  enemy,  she  had  hitherto 
supported  in  public  th«  Whig  administration,  but  was 
secretly  disgusted  by  the  political  thraldom  in  which  she 
was  held  by  her  great  and  powerful  ministers,  and  was 
still  more  aHenated  hj  the  ei^ce  and  insolence  of  her 
farmer  favourite^  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  Thus  cir-* 
eumstanced,  she  transferred  her  confidence  to  Mra  Masham, 
a  relation  and  dependent  of  the  duchess,  who  gradually 
supplanted  her  benefactress.  Her  scruples  revived,  and  ' 
she  gave  way  to  the  sentiments  of  affection  towards  her 
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brother,  whom  she  had  been  compelled  to  stlgmatue  as  il« 
legitimate.  She  was  deaixous  to  restore  a  Tory  adminis" 
fration,  by  whose  means  she  hoped  to  set  aside  the 
Hanover  line,  and  to  introdace  her  brother  as  her  suc- 
cessor, provided  he  would  embrace  the  Protestant  religion, 
to  which,  notwithstanding  the  bigotry  of  her  familj,  she 
was  invariably  and  ardently  attached.  "With  these  feelings 
she  entered  into  a  secret  negotiation  with  Ilarley,  which 
ended  in  the  {^rudual  dismission  of  the  Whig  ministry,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  Tory  administration,  of  which  Harley 
was  the  chief. 

Anne,  as  well  as  the  nation,  looked  with  a  more  favour- 
able eye  towards  France  ;  the  new  ministry  intrip^ued  with 
the  court  of  St.  Germain;  caballed  with  the  Jacobites,  and 
privately  renewed  the  negotiations  for  peace.  The  party 
of  Austria  rapidly  decUn^ ;  and  the  death  of  Joseph  on- 
fortnnatelr  fornished  a  plausible  pretext  for  breaking  the 
Grand  Alliance.  The  dangers  arising  from  the  union  of 
the  empire,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Spain,  in  the 
same  person,  were  exaggerated;  and  the  nation  was 
alarmcid  with  the  apprehension  of  seeing  the  exorbitant 
power  of  Charles  Y*  revived  .in  the  person  of  the 
new  emperor. 

A  relaxation  accordingly  took  place  in  the  prosecution 
of  hostilities ;  and  .Marlborough,  weakened  by  the  departure 
of  Encene  to  cover  Frankfort,  and  checked  in  his  grand 
deaign  by  the  sinister  manoeuvres  of  tlie  iMiglish  ministry, 
confined  his  operations  to  the  capture  ot  Bouchain,  whieh 
was  effected  on  the  13th  September,  1711.*  On  the  side 
of  Italy  the  attempts  of  tlie  duke  of  Savoy  to  penetrate 
into  France,  were  defeated  by  marshal  Ik  rwiek  ;  in  Spain 
the  imperial  arms  were  unsuccessful;  nnd  riiilip  circum- 
scribed the  Austrian  adherents  and  the  empress  almost 
within  the  walls  of  Barcelona. 

In  this  ntuatioii  of  affkirs  the  British  miidstry  pressed 
the  negotiations  for  peace.  Breliminairies  were  signed  at 
Lcmdon  on  the  8ih  of  October,  1711,  by  which  Louis 
agreed,  in  general  terms,  to  take  measures  for  preventing 
the  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  on  the  same 
•head,  to  secure  a  bamer  in  the  Low  Countries  for  the 

*  For  this  uiasterly  campaign  of  171  ]|  tee  the  Htmoira  of  the  Duke 
4ii  MMrlboiough,  di.ei.cu. 
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States-general,  and  on  the  side  of  the  empire  for  the 
house  of  Ai!?trin.  and  to  give  a  reasonable  satisfaction  to 
the  other  ineiubL  i  *  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

Charles,  aware  of  these  negotiations,  exerted  all  his 
cfibrts  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminaries,  and 
made  i\'arni  representatioDS  in  the  different  courts  of 
Europe  against  so  dishonourable  a  desertion  of  the  Grand 

'  Alliance.  He  despatched  circubir  letters  to  the  electors, 
exhorting  them  to  persist  in  their  engagements,  and  uiged 
the  States-general  to  join  in  his  exhortations  to  the  queen, 
not  to  trust  the  immoi-tal  glory  which  she  had  gained  in 
the  war,  and  the  welfare  of  her  people,  to  the  insincerity 
of  French  promises.    At  the  same  time  count  Gallas,  his 

'  minister  in  London,  made  thestrongest  remonstrancesagainst 
this  breach  of  faith,  and  even  printed  in  the  public  papers 
the  preliminary  articles,  which  had  been  commuiiiofited  to 
him  in  confidence,  ^vith  a  severe  and  violent  <'oinnient. 
The  queen,  irritated  at  this  appeal  to  the  ])e(>|)](',  and  his 
cabals  with  the  Whigs,  ordered  him  to  witiidraw  from 
England,  though  she  softened  this  mark  of  resentment,  by 
informing  the  emperor  that  she  would  receive  any  other 
minister. 

Encouraged  by  the  representations  of  the  Dutch,  and  the 
clamours  of  the  Whig  party  in  £ngknd,  the  emperor,  in  the 
commencement  of  1712,  despatched  Eugene  to  London, 
hoping  dther  to  induce  the  queen  to  continue  the  war,  or  to 
-  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  nation  against  the  peace.  But  the 
presence  of  Eugene  produced  a  contrary  eftetL  His 
friendly  visits  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  leaders 
o^  the  Whigs  offended  the  queen ;  aud  he  was  charged  by 
the  Tories  with  forming  the  most  diabolical  as  well  as 
ridiculous  plots  against  the  government*  Among  other 
projects,  he  is  said  to  have  proposed  the  assassination  of  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  also  to  «et  fire  to  London  in  tlie  night,  par- 
ticularly to  the  palace,  while  in  the  midst  of  the  confiT?ion, 
the  duke  of  I\iariborough  was  to  head  an  armed  force,  take 
possession  of  the  Tower,  the  Bank,  and  the  Exchequer,  and 
seize  the  person  of  the  queen.  Thus  ^v  as  prince  Eugene, 
whose  known  character  for  integrity  and  honour  ought  to 
have  shielded  him  from  such  imputations,  degraded  into  a 
leader  of  banditti ;  and  so  great  was  the  alarm  and  ferment 
that  he  was  publicly  insulted  by  the  populace.    Alter  a 
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continuance  of  three  months,  he  returned  with  the  mor- 
tification of  having  witnessed  the  disgrace  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  tliedefeatof  the  Austrian  party,  and  of  having  < 

failed  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  congress 
of  Utrecht,  which  assembled  earlj  in  1712. 

The  emperor  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  although 
deserted  by  England;  and  therefore  despatched  liis  chan- 
cellor, count  Sinzendorf,  to  Utrecht,  with  a  view  to  break 
ofT",  or  at  least  to  retard  the  negotiati(^ns.  Sinzendorf 
claimed  the  full  execution  of  the  Grand  Alliance;  demanded, 
in  the  name  of  liis  master,  not  only  the  entire  possession  of 
the  Spanish  nutnarchy,  but  the  restitution  of  all  the  c^^s- 
sions  which  had  been  made  to  France  by  the  treaties  of 
Munster,  Nimeguen,  and  Ryswick,  and  encouraged  the 
ministers  of  the  other  allies  to  atlvancc  similar  claims.  This 
conduct,  indeed,  suspended  the  proceedings  at  UlrticUt,  but 
enahled  the  French  to  accelerate  their  private  negotiations 
with  the  court  of  England. 

Meanwhile  Charles  made  the  most  active  preparation^ 
for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities,  and  hoped  to  break  up  the  . 
conferences  at  Utrecht  hj  some  i^lendid  enterprise  against 
the  French  in  the  Netherlands*  His  yiews  were  warmly 
seconded  hj  the  States,  and  the  other  allies,  who  were 
equally  averse  to  the  terms  of  peace.  Early  in  the  i»pring, 
prince  Eugene  took  the  command  of  the  allied  army,  which 
amounted  to  120,000  men,  and  was  soon  afterwards  joined 
by  the  British  forces  under  the  duke  of  Ormond. 

Although  the  duke  of  Ormond  declared  that  he  had 
orders  to  co-operate  with  the  allies,  the  effects  of  the 
private  negotiation  between  England  and  Fnuicc  were  soon 
manifest.  P2ugene  having  proposed  to  attack  the  Frencii 
array  under  Vilhirs,  was  thwarted  by  Ormond,  who  had 
private  orders  neither  to  risk  a  batth?  nor  undertake  a 
siege.  Eugene  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  siege  of 
Quesiioy,  which  he  invested,  and  by  urgent  remonstrances 
at  length  prevailed  ou  Ormond  lo  furnish  a  corps  of  the 
auxiliaries  in  British  pay  to  cover  his  operations  But 
when  the  town  was  nearly  compelled  to  surrender,  the 
British  commander  concluded  an  armistice  with  Yillars, 
and  communicated  to  prince  Eugene  his  orders  to  separate 
from  the  confederates.  He  then  prepared  to  march  towards 
Dunkirk,  which  had  been  yielded  to  England  as  a  caution- 
'  ary  deposit. 
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The  emperor  and  the  States  made  the  most  urgent  re* 
monstrances  to  the  queen  against  this  desertion  of  their 
cause;  and  the  discontents  in  the  army  rose  to  the  most 
dangerous  height.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  refused  hj 
the  States  a  passage  through  Douaj  and  Toumay ;  was  de* 
serted  by  all  the  auxiliary  troops,  except  two  regiments ; 
and  the  princes  by  whom  tliosc  troops  Avere  furnished 
declared  their  resolution  to  support  their  contingent.^  one 
month,  and  after  that  period  to  share  the  expense  with  the 
States  and  the  emperor.  Ormoud  increased  the  general 
indignation  by  seizing  the  towns  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  in  the 
name  of  the  queen  of  Enghind,  and  by  these  measures  gave 
the  deathblow  to  the  Grand  Alliance.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  this  base  desertion,  the  emperor  and  all  the  other 
allies  disdainfuUyrejected  a  suspension  of  arms,  which  was 
proposed  hj  the  JBritish  plenipotentiaries^  and  unanimously 
determined  to  prosecute  hostilities. 

Eugene,  liaving  taken  Quesnoy,  invested  Ijandrecy,  on 
the  4£  of  July,  1712»  but  the  loss  of  the  British  forces  waa 
severely  felt.  Yillars  advancing  to  its  reliefy  attacked  a 
body  of  troops  posted  near  Denain,  under  the  earl  of  Albe- 
marle to  coyer  the  convoys,  stormed  their  intrenchments^ 
and  aflter  a  bloody  conflict,  forced  seventeen  battalions, 
with  the  commander-in-chief,  and  all  the  officers,  to  sur- 
render prisoners  of  war,  Eugene,  who  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Schehl  mnrchcd  to  support  Albemarle,  but  by 
the  breaking  of  the  bridge  was  unable  to  furnish  any  suc- 
cour, and  was  only  a  melancholy  witness  of  this  fatal  catas- 
trophe, which  compelled  him  to  raise  the  sieprc.  This 
misfortune  was  the  prelude  to  greater  disasters,  and  was 
followed  by  the  captures  of  Denain,  JMarchiennes,  St. 
.Amand,  Douay,  Quesnoy,  and  Bouchain. 

In  the  course  of  these  events,  the  armistice  between 
France  and  England  was  prolonged,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy 
and  the  king  of  Portugal  were  induced  to  desert  the  cause 
of  the  emperor.  The  Dutch,  terrified  by  the  progress  of 
the  French  arms,  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  England  to 
conclude  a  separate  peace,  and  lured  by  the  favourable 
conditions  of  the  barrier  treaty,  soon  followed  their  ex- 
ample; and  the  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  such 
earnestness  and  zeal,  that  treaties  of  peace  between  Fr^ce 
and  all  the  belligerent  powers,  except  the  emperor,  were 
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signed  at  Utrecht  on  the  11th  of  April,  171d«    Spam  ac-> 

ceded  to  thc?e  treaties  on  the  13th  of  Julv. 

Ijoiiis  acknowledged  the  title  of  the  queen  to  tlie  crown 
of  Enghmd,  and  the  Protoi^tant  succession,  agreed  not  to 
allow  the  pre1''!i<l(T  to  reside  in  France,  to  raze  the  i'orti- 
fication3  oi  Dunkirk,  and  to  cede  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia, 
with  the  exception  of  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton,  also  Hudson's 
Bay,  Newfouiidlaiid,  and  St.  Christopher's.  Spain  like- 
wise yielded  to  England  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  by  an 
engagement  called  the  Assiento,  granted  the  right  of  sup- 
plying the  Spanish  colonies  with  negroes  for  thirty  years^ 
which  had  been  before  enjoyed  by  France. 

Charles  was  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  imposed 
upon  him  by  Fhmce  and  England ;  and,  without  consulting 
his  own  strength,  disdainfully  persisted  in  rejecting  all 
overtures.  Having  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the 
empire,  he  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  alone  against 
the  French,  who  had  sustained  daring  twelve  years  the 
efforts  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Conscious,  however, 
that  he  could  not  equally  maintain  tlic  contest  in  all  parts 
without  allicp,  he  concluded  with  France  and  England  a. 
treaty  of  neutrality  for  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
in  const  quenceof  wdiich  the  Austrian  troops  evacuated  Cata- 
lonia and  tlie  islands  of  Majorca  and  Ivica,  and  he  concen- 
trated his  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  He  flattered 
himself  that  his  brave  troops,  led  by  Eugene,  would  still 
perform  wonders ;  that  one  important  victory  would  obtain 
more  advantageous  terms ;  and  that  at  all  events  it  would 
be  far  more  honourable  not  to  owe  a  peace  to  the  alliea 
who  had  deserted  bim^  under  the  humiliating  conditions  of 
acknowledging  his  rival  Philip  Y.^  but  to  conclude  a  sepa. 
rate  treaty  with  France,  wi^out  renouncing  his  preten- 
sions to  the  crown  of  Spain, 

The  whole  cainpaign  passed  without  a  general  action^ 
and  was  pi  hk  ijKillj'  confined  on  the  side  of  the  imperial 
troops  to  delensive  operations.  The  great  military  talents 
of  Eugene  being  unable  to  cope  with  the  superior  numbers 
of  tlic  French,  led  by  marshal  Viliars,  the  capture  of 
Landau  and  Friburgh,  the  exhausted  condition  of  tho 
Austrian  finances,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  German 
states  to  continue  the  war,  compelled  Charles  to  enter  into 
a  nc^ouation  with  Prance.    On  the  26th  of  hovember. 
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*  1713,  prince  Eugene  and  marshal  Yillors  opened  con- 
ferences at  Rastadt;  on  the  6t1i  of  March,  1714,  the  pre- 
liminaries were  signed,  and  a  congress  assembled  at  Baden 
in  Switzerland.  Charles,  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
England,  rejected  her  mediation,  and  refused  to  admit  the 
British  plenipotentiaries  at  the  congress  ;  the  ministers  of 
the  Pop<%  the  duke  of  Lorainc,  the  electors  of  Colog'ne  and 
Bnv;iri;i.  were  likewise  excluded ;  and  as  Charles  was  in- 
trusted with  full  powers  by  the  German  diet,  the  terms  of 
peace  were  adjusted  between  himself  and  the  empire  on 
one  side,  and  France  on  the  other,  and  signed  on  the  7th 
of  September. 

The  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  made  the  basis  of  the  peace. 
Charles  was  also  guarantied  in  the  possession  of  Naples, 
Milan,  Mantua,  Sardinia,  and  the  Low  Countries,  under 
the  condition  of  ratifying  the  barrier  treaty ;  he  obtained 
the  restoration  of  old  Brisac,  Frtburgh,  and  Kehl ;  in  re- 
turn he  reinstated  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cokgne  in 
their  dominions  and  dignities;  he  agreed  to  leave  the 
princes  of  Italy  in  the  peaceable  ei^oyment  of  the  terri- 
tories which  they  actually  possessed,  and  permitted  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Landau  to  he  retained  by  France. 

**  Thus,"  justly  exclaims  marshal  Villara^  **  after  a  war  of 
fourteen  years,  during  which  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
France  had  nearly  quitted  their  respective  capitals  ;  Spain 
had  seen  two  rival  kings  in  Ma^lrid,  and  almost  all  the 
petty  States  of  Italy  had  changed  tlu  ir  sovereigns  ;  a  war 
which  had  desolated  the  greater  part  of  Kuroyio,  was  con- 
cluded almost  on  the  very  terms  which  might  have  been 
procured  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities." 


Chap.  LXXXIL  — 1706-1719. 

Among  the  most  difficult  points  which  remained  for  future 
a^iustmenty  was  the  transfer  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Dutch)  to  the  emperor,  and  the  final  ratifica- 
tion of  a  harrier  treaty. 

The  pretensions  of  the  two  parties  were  so  opposite  and 
Contradictory,  and  the  mediation  of  England  so  lukewarm, 
that  all  compromise  seemed  impracticable ;  even  the  death 
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of  Anne  during  these  negotiations,  though  it  changed  tJie 
conduct  of  England,  did  not  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the 
emperor,  and  George  I.  in  Tain  despntehed  generals  Stan- 
hope* and  Cadogan  to  Vienna,  the  first  from  hia  personal 
credit  with  tiie  emperor,  and  the  other  from  his  friendship 
with  prince  Eugene,  who  had  the  greatest  preponderance 
in  the  Austrian  cabinet. 

^lanj  motives  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  in 
declining  to  ratify  this  treaty.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Anne  he  had  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  party 
of  the  pretender  was  paramount  in  England,  and  had 
affected  to  listen  to  overtures  for  a  match  between  the 
exiled  prince  and  one  of  his  nieces.  Even  the  accession  of 
George  I.  did  not  wholly  dissipate  this  illusion  ;  Cliarles 
imagined  that  his  establishment  on  the  British  throne 
would  be  but  of  temporary  duration,  and  was  unwilling  to 
involve  himself  in  an  engagement  to  guaranty  the  IVotest- 
ant  succession.  He  therefore  dismissed  Mr.  Stanhope  with 
great  marks  of  personal  regard,  but  without  gratifying  him 
in  the  object  ot  liis  mission. 

Both  the  emperor  and  his  ministers  treated  lord  Cubham, 
who  succeeded  general  Stanhope,  with  studied  neglect ; 
and  prince  Eugene  testified  the  utmost  reserve  and  indiffe* 
rence  to  bis  friend  and  fellow^soldier,  general  Cadogan,  who 
repaired  to  Vienna  in  the  Character  of  ambassador.  In 
various  conferences  he  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  harsh 
and  degrading  conditions  which  the  Maritime  Powers  at- 
tempted to  impose  on  his  imperial  master,  and  declared 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Netherlands  would  be  inadequate 
to  the  support  of  the  civil  establishment^  after  the  payment 
of  the  subsidies  to  the  Dutch. 

Charles,  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  Dutch  government, 
and  of  the  embarrassments  of  England  by  the  rebellion  of 
17Io,  which  was  magnified  almost  into  a  new  revolution, 
and  encouraged  by  the  secret  overtures  of  France,  deli* 

*  Geoenil,  aftenmrds  carl  Stanhope*  had  served  tinder  Charles  ih 
Spam  with  great  credit     On  the  accession  of  Geoi^  I.  he  was 

appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  some  letters  are  still  prt  servcd  among 
the  Walpole  Papers,  which  passed  between  Mr.  Stanhope  and  the 
emperor.  Among  these  is  one  written  by  Charles  in  his  own  hand, 
highly  expressive  of  his  esteem,  and  of  his  regret  for  the  fate  of  the 
Cauhins,  which  does  honcNir  to  hia  head  and  hfsc^ 
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vered  an  ultimatum,  by  his  minister,  count  Koniirsejrg,  to 
the  congress  at  Antwerp,  and  llireiitened  to  march  his 
troops  into  the  Netherlands,  unless  in  six  weeks  his  de- 
mands were  complied  with.  These  disputes  delayed  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  nntil  the  total  defeat  of  the  rebds 
in  England,  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  the  dread  of  a 
Turkish  war,  changed  the  politics  of  the  emperor ;  while 
prince  Eugene  suddenly  promoted  the  ratification,  from  a 
jealousy  of  the  Spanish  council,  who  obstructed  the  treaty, 
and  from  resentment  against  the  deputies  of  the  Low 
Countries,  who  desired  an  archduchess  for  their  governess. 
The  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  on  the  loth  of  No- 
vember, 1715.  Prince  Eugene  was  appointed  irovernor, 
and  the  Dutch,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1716,  delivered  the 
Netherlands  to  count  Konigsegg,  as  plenipotentiary  of  the 
emperor. 

By  the  barrier  treaty  the  states  agreed  to  yield  to  the 
emperor  the  provinces  possessed  by  Charles  II,,  as  weii  a3 
those  ceded  by  France  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  A  corps 
of  from  30,000  to  35,000  men  was  to  be  maintained  in  those 
countricf,  of  which  the  emperor  agreed  to  furnish  three 
fifths,  the  States  the  remainder ;  and  in  case  of  war,  a 
further  augmentation  was  to  be  arriinged  hy  the  two  parties. 
The  emperor  allowed  the  States  the  sole  right  of  garrison 
in  Namur,  Toumay,  Menin,  Fumes,  Wameton,  Ypres,  and 
the  fort  of  Knocque  ;  but  the  garrison  of  Dendermond  was 
to  be  furnished  jointly,  the  governor  to  be  nominated  bj 
the  emperor,  and  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  do  nothing 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  States.  Li  like  manner,  in  the 
garrisons  belonging  to  the  States,  their  officers  were  to 
presenre  to  the  house  of  Austria  the  sovereignty  of  the 
places  committed  to  their  care,  and  not  to  intermeddle  in 
civil  affairs.  The  Dutch  troops  were  also  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  in  the  different  garrisons  ;  but 
were  to  establish  no  churches,  nor  annex  any  exterior  dis- 
tinctions to  their  places  of  worship. 

The  States  were  permitted  to  repair  the  fortifications  of 
the  different  towns,  but  not  to  erect  new  works  without 
previous  notice  to  the  governor-general,  nor  to  charge  the 
emperor  witli  the  expenses  without  his  consent.  Different 
cessions  also  were  made  to  the  States  for  the  security  of 
their  frontiers ;  and  the  emperor  engaged  to  pay  the  annual 
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flum  of  500,000  orowns  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  Duteh 
troops,  and  charged  himself  with  tlie  debts  of  Charles  IL 
to  the  United  Provinces.  Their  rights  and  priyileges  of 
commerce  were  to  remain  on  the  same  footing  as  established 

by  the  treaty  of  Munster,  in  1648,  and  the  ships,  commodi- 
tieSy  and  merchandises  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Nether- 
lands,  or  from  the  Netherlands  to  Great  Britain,  were  to 

pay  the  same  duties  of  export  and  import  as  were  esta* 
blished  at  the  conclusion  ot  the  ti'eaty,  till  new  regulations 
should  be  made  by  the  three  powers  in  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce which  was  to  l)e  nrrnnired  as  early  as  possible.  The 
emperor  also  engaged  tliat  these  provinces  should  never  bo 
transferred  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  by  mar- 
riage, sale,  or  otherwise.  England  iruaranteed  this  treaty, 
and  engaged,  should  the  Netherlands  be  attacked,  to  furnisii 
10,000  men,  with  twenty  slups  of  war,  if  necessary,  or  to 
act  with  her  whole  force. 

But  notwithstanding  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch  did  not  sub- 
side ;  the  emperor  deemed  the  conditions  on  his  part  too 
severe,  and  exhibited  evident  signs  of  a  resolution  not  to 
fulfil  the  articles ;  while  the  Datoh,  on  theirs,  retained  pos- 
session of  the  districts  which  were  restored  by  France. 

A  general  consternation  also  prevailed  among  the  natives 
of  the  Low  Countries^  who  complained  that  the  Dutch, 
jealous  of  their  prosperity,  ^vished  to  exclude  them  froln 
all  commerce.  The  states  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  made 
strong  remonsti*ances  by  deputies  sent  to  Vienna;  they 
represented  the  treaty  as  derogatory  to  the  emperor's  dig- 
nity, and  fatal  to  the  dearest  interests  of  his  subjects.  They 
stated  the  impossibility  of  executing  the  treaty  without 
annihilating  their  immunities,  because  subsidies  were 
granted  to  the  Dutch  as  a  fixod  i-fvenno,  whereas,  according 
to  th*  ir  (M  nstitution,  no  subsidies  could  be  granted  without 
the  consent  of  the  States. 

Hence  the  scruples  of  the  emperor  returned,  and  he 
opened  new  conferences  with  the  States-general,  in  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  uiodificatioii  of  the  conditions ;  but 
the  negotiation  was  protracted  by  the  discussions  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  the  magistracy  in  several  of  the 
towns  garrisoned  by  the  Dutch  troops,  the  toleration  of 
rdigion,  the  extension  of  the  limits,  the  arrears  of  the  snli* 
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sidies ;  and  the  convention  which  finally  settled  these  and 
a  few  other  contested  points  was  not  concluded  till  the  22nd 
of  1)(  ( iMiiher,  1718,  bjr  the  Imperial  and  Dutch  plenipoten- 
tiaries  at  the  Hague* 


Cii.u\  LXXXIIL— 1715-1718. 

During  the  negotiations  for  the  barrier  treatj*  seTeral 
events  occurred  of  great  importance  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
Among  those  the  most  remarkable  was  the  peace  of  Passaro- 
vitz,  which  terminated  the  war  with  the  Porte,  and,  bj  the 
acquii^ition  of  Belgrade,  secured  the  Irontiers  of  Hungary 
from  Turiush  invasion. 

The  good  etfects  of  the  fortunate  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the  Hungarians,  from  the  pa- 
.  cification  of  Zatmar,  were  displayed  in  this  war ;  when  the 
native  troops  liad  no  inconsiderable  share  in  driving  the 
Turks  beyond  the  Danube,  and  in  conquering  the  Bannat 
of  Teineswar,  and  the  territory  of  Belgrade. 

In  17  lo  the  Turks  broke  the  peace  of  Carlovitz,  declared 
war  against  the  Vcnetinns,  conquei  i  d  the  Morea,  and  laid 
siege  to  Corfu.  These  rapid  successes,  which  recalled  to 
rccoUeetion  the  former  preponderance  of  the  Ottoman 
power,  spread  general  alarm  among  the  princes  of  Europe; 
and  the  king  of  Sardinia  2>rojected  a  confederacy  of  the 
Italian  states  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of  France. 
But  Charles,  jealous  lest  this  confi^eracy  should  give  pre- 
eminence  to  the  houses  <tf  Bourbon  and  Savoy,  counter- 
iicted  the  league;  and  when  the  Venetians  appealed  to 
him  as  a  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Carlovits,  made  pre- 
parations for  immediate  hostilities.  After  an  offer  of 
mediation,  which  the  Forte  rejected  with  disdain,  he  de- 
spatched prince  Eugene  into  Hungary  at  the  head  of  a 
email,  but  well-disciplined  army,  flushed  with  victories  in 
the  Netherlands  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Eugene 
passed  the  Danube  in  sight  of  the  Ottoman  army  of 
150,0(X)  men,  and  encamped  near  Peterwaradin  behind  the 
very  intrenchments  which  he  had  occupied  in  liis  former 
campaign,  and  which,  by  on  unaccountable  negligence,  th0 
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Turks  bad  not  destroyed.  Witliout  delay  he  led  liis  tr(Xi[>s 
against  the  enemy,  routed  ihcir  numerous  and  uadiscij>lined 
force?,  who  could  only  oppose  to  the  xnilitary  skill  of 
Eugene,  and  the  deliberate  courage  of  the  imperial  army, 
II  blind  and  impotent  yalour,  kiUed  llie  grand  vizir  and 
30,000  Turks,  took  50  standards,  250  jdecea  of  heavy 
artillery,  and  an  immense  booty.  This  action  was  fought 
on  the  5th  Angast,  1716,  near  Carlovitz,  in  the  very  camp 
wherein,  sev^teen  years  before,  the  Turks  had  signed  the 
truce  of  twenty  years,  which,  by  attacking  the  Venetians, 
they  now  broke.  The  capture  of  Temeswar,  the  last  of 
tlie  ancient  dependencies  of  Hungary  retained  by  the' 
Turks,  secured  the  possession  of  the  Bannat  and  the  con- 
quest of  Wallachio. 

These  conquests,  which  distinguished  the  campaign  of 
1716,  were  followed  by  still  greater  successes  in  the  ensu- 
ing year.  In  the  montli  of  June,  Eugene  invested  Bel- 
grade, the  key  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  on  the  side  of 
Hungary.  The  place,  which  contained  a  garrison  of  30,000 
men,  was  vigorously  defended,  and  supported  a  blockade 
of  two  months,  till  the  arrival  of  an  immense  army  under 
the  command  of  a  new  grand  vizir,  gave  hopes  to  the  be- 
sieged, and  alarmed  the  besiegers.  The  Turkish  troops 
,  advancing,  intrenched  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, stretching  from  the  Danube  to  the  Save,  and  thus 
confined  the  imperial  army  in  the  marshy  grounds  between 
those  two  rivers. 

In  this  exposed  and  unwholesome  situation,  numbers  of 
the  imperialists  daily  perished  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
and  more  fell  victims  to  the  ravages  of  a  contagious  dis* 
order.  Yet  the  troops  supported  these  accumulated  evils 
with  the  most  exemplary  patience,  anxiously  expecting 
that  the  Turks  would  be  compelled,  for  want  of  provisions 
and  forage,  to  break  up  their  camp  ;  but  these  hopes  were 
frustrated  by  tlie  perseverance  of  the  enemy,  who  pushed 
their  lines  and  batteries  to  an  eminence  commanding  the 
brid'jp  over  the  Save.  Eu!:;f'ne  :ic  found  himself  in  a 
criticid  siruation ;  the  enemy  by  destroyinG!-  the  bridge 
might  ])rt'vcnt  his  retreat,  or  might  send  a  corps  across  the 
Save  to  surprise  tlie  detachments  intrenched  at  Semlin, 
and  cut  oft*  the  parties  employed  in  bombarding  the  lower 
town  of  Belgrade.    The  imperial  troops  also,  daily  di-< 
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miniflhing  in  number,  would  be  soon  unable  to  guard  the 

lines  ;  nuA  the  emperor  and  empire  exhausted  by  the  war 
which  tliey  had  just  concluded  with  France,  coiiM  not  sup- 
port the  enormous  expense  nt"  another  campaign.  The 
danger  was  still  further  increased  as  the  enemy  had  ad- 
vanced their  trenches  and  raii»ed  batterif>s  ^vithiIl  musket- 
shot,  and  were  even  preparing  to  storm  tiie  liiie^.  Eugene 
was  therefore  aware  that  a  decisive  victory  jilone  could 
relieve  the  army  from  their  dangerous  situation,  and  pre- 
serve Hungary  and  Transylvania, 

Under  these  circumstauces  Eugene  summoned  a  council 
of  war,  and  being  unanimously  supported  in  Ids  opinion, 
issued  orders  for  a  general  engagement  During  tbo 
anxious  night  preceding  tbis  action  be  visited  tbepoeta^ 
instructed  &e  officers,  exborted  tbe  soldiers,  and  distributed 
with  his  own  hands  refreshments  to  fortify  them  against 
the  £itigues  of  the  ensuing  fight,  and  as  he  passed  from 
post  to  post,  cries  of  exultation  resounded  from  every  quar- 
ter. <*Lead  us,''  they  exclaimed,  against  tbe  enemy! 
Eugene  commands!  the  safety  of  our  country,  and  the 
interests  of  our  religion  are  at  stake  $  we  will  conquer 
or  die!" 

Tfie  imperial  nrmy  consisted  of  60,000  men  ;  hut  as 
20,000  were  stationed  to  keep  in  check  the  ;^^ari'isou  of 
Belgrade;  and  as  several  detacliments  were  posted  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Save,  not  40,000  could  be  brought 
into  action,  to  storm  intrenchmcnts  mounted  with  a  numer- 
ous artillery,  and  defended  by  not  1<  tlian  200,000  men, 
the  most  complete  army  which  the  rorte  had  ever  sent  into 
the  field  since  the  sic<^e  of  Vienna. 

'  Before  midnight  Eugene  was  on  liorseback ;  three  bombs 
were  dischaiged  as  a  signal,  and  the  whole  army  was  in- 
stantly in  motion.  About  two,  the  right  wing,  advancing 
in  order  and  silence  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  burst 
upon  the  enemy's  works,  and  surprised  the  guarS,  who 
were  reposing  in  negligent  security.  But  the  same  dark- 
ness which  had  at  first  favoured  their  attack,  was  so  much 
increased  by  a  thick  fog»  that  part  of  the  right  wing  fell 
by  mistake  upon  some  intrenchmcnts  which  the  enemy  had 
raised  that  night,  and  meeting  with  a  desperate  resistance 
were  thrown  into  confusion.  A?  long  as  the  fog  lasted 
this  confusion  was  irreparable,  and  the  imperialistSi  ignorant 
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of  the  ground,  and  harassed  by  the  impetuous  assaults  of 
the  enemy,  suffered  extromely.  At  leniyth  tho  sun  rose  and 
dispelled  the  mist  j  Eugene  discovered  pari  ot  tiie  right 
wing  separated  from  the  centre,  taken  in  flank  and  rear, 
SDd  exposed  to  imailnent  danger.  To  see  wad  remove  the 
danger  was  the  eflfort  of  a  moment.  Placing  himadf  at 
the  head  of  Ihe  seeond  Uae^  and  folloired  bj  a  oorps  of 
volunteers,  he  charged  the  enemy  sword  in  hand^  and 
though  wonnded,  fenced  his  way  ihrongh  their  ranks, 
mowing  down  all  before  him.  The  troops  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  their  intrepid  leader,  pressed  forward,  redoubled 
their  efforts,  nnd  drove  the  Turks  back  to  their  intrench- 
ments.  At  this  moment,  £ugenc  surveyed  the  Hues  with 
awful  apprehension.  Aware  that  the  spirit  of  the  army  had 
led  them  to  be  too  precipitate  in  the  attack,  he  cndeavo^Tred 
to  curb  tlieir  impetuosity,  and  to  give  a  more  certain  and 
solid  direction  to  their  force.  But  his  own  exoinpic  over- 
bore a  deference  even  to  his  orders.  The  impure  wns 
given,  and  nothing  could  restrain  the  ardour  of  the  troops. 
The  infantry  made  the  attack  with  irresistible  violence, 
forced  the  intrenchments,  carried  the  batteries,  and  turned 
the  Turkish  cannon  against  tlie  Imnners  of  the  crescent. 
From  that  moment  all  was  rout  and  dismays  before  mid- 
day the  imperialists  were  in  possession  of  the  intrench- 
ments,  artiUeiy,  nnd  camp ;  and  the  enemy  fled  with  such 
disorder  and  precipitation,  that  those  who  were  in  the  rear 
killed  those  who  were  before^  not  to  be  impeded  In  their 
flight. 

'  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  defeat  was  the  sur- 
render of  Belgrade,  which  was  followed  the  next  year  by 
the  peace  of  Passaroyita,  so  called  from  a  small  town  in 
ServiBy  where  Eugene  and  the  grand  virir  opened  the 
conferences,  and  signed  the  preliminaries,  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1718,  under  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Provinces.  This  treaty  established  a  truce  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  secured  to  the  house  of  Austria  llic 
Bannat  of  Temeswai',  and  the  Bannat  or  westein  part  of 
Wallachia  and  Scrvia,  to^rether  with  the  town  and  territory 
of  Belgrade  and  part  of  Bosnia. 
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While  Cimrles  was  embarrassed  wilh  tbe  war  against 
Turkey,  he  ¥ras  occupied  in  a  series  of  complicated  negotia- 
tions with  France,  England^  and  Holland^  and  involved  in 
hostilities  with  Spain* 

Although  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  were  compre^ 
bended  in  tbe  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Gastadl^  yet  tbe  two 
sovereigns,  principally  interested  in  the  event  of  those 
negotiations,  were  not  reconciled.  The  emperor  did  not 
acknowledge  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  and  Philip  did  not 
renounce  his  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Mi- 
lanese, and  the  Low  Countries,  which  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
had  transferred  to  the  hou.=e  of  ATi«tria.  Hence  tbo«e  treaties 
contained  the  seed^  of  immediate  rupture,  and  could  be 
considt  11  <l  as  littie  more  than  establishing  a  temporary 
suspension  of  arms ;  Europe  accordingly  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  agitation  during  a  period  of  sixteen  years, 
before  the  disputes  concerning  the  Spanish  succession  could 
be  finally  terminated. 

Charles,  though  too  much  exhausted  to  meditate  the 
renewal  of  hostilitks^  was  oompelled  by  the  threatening 
aspect  and  ambitions  views  of  Spain  to  take  measures  for 
bis  own  security. 

On  the  death  of  Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy  in  1714,  Philip 
espoused  in  the  same  year  Elisabeth  Famese,  princess  of 
Parma.  This  turbulent  and  ambitious  woman  gained  a 
prodigious  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  her  hypochondriac 
and  doting  husband,  and  not  only  fomented  the  enmity 
which  Philip  entertained  against  the  emperor;  but  by 
adding  her  own  pretensions  to  the  duchies  of  Tuscany  and 
Parma,  contributed  to  widen  the  breach,  and  remove  still 
further  the  prospect  of  an  accommodation.  The  vi»*ws  of 
Kli/,;ibeth  w^ere  seconded  by  the  daring  genius  of  Alberoni, 
whom  she  had  raised  to  the  office  of  prime  minister,  and 
wiio,  infusing  a  new  spirit  and  activity  into  the  counsels  of 
Spain,  made  active  preparations  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
crnperor,  alarmed  at  these  preparations,  dreading  lest  the 
French  monarch  should  assist  his  grandson,  and  aware  that 
Naples  would  fall  an  instant  sacrifice  to  the  attacks  of  the 
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two  power?,  was  induc<»d  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of 
George  L,  which  he  liad  before  rejected,  as  the  alliance  of 
England  was  the  only  counterpoige  he  could  secure  to  the 
vast  weight  and  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He 
accordingly  lent  a  willing  car  to  the  claims  of  George,  as 
elector  ol"  llanovcr,  on  the  duchies  of  Lauenburgh,  Bremen, 
and  Verden,  and  hastened  the  oonclnsion  of  a  defensiTO 
alliance,  wliich  was  signed  at  Westnunster  on  the  5tli  of 
Unj,  1715. 

But  th*death  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  following  September, 
greatly  changed  the  situation  of  affairs.  He  was  sncoeeded 
hy  a  minor  of  an  infirm  constitution ;  and  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  governed  France  first  as  regent,  and  after- 
wards as  prime  minister,  was  anxious  to  recover  his  country 
from  the  exhausted  state  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by 
the  numerous  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  repress  the  national 
spirit  of  conquest,  which  had  given  umbrage  to  the  powers 
of  Europe,  and  to  soeiiii;  his  own  FJiPcc^sion  to  the  crown, 
which  had  been  guurantocd  hy  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
should  Louis  XV.  die  witliout  i^^sue. 

The  court  and  kingdom  win'  divided  into  two  parties  j 
one  favoured  the  rights  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  other 
the  claims  of  Philip,  who,  notwith>tunding  his  renunciation, 
aspired  to  the  reversion  of  the  French  crown.  With  a  view, 
therefore,  to  support  his  rights,  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
desirous  to  form  a  connection  with  England,  who  was 
equally  interested  to  prevent  the  accession  of  Philip,  and 
whose  assistance  was  necessary  to  repress  the  efibrts  of  his 
numerous  partisans  in  FVanoe. 

T^e  British  cabinet  no  less  appreciated  the  great  advan- 
tages of  an  alliance  with  France,  which  would  counteract 
the  intrigues  of  the  pretender  abroad,  deprive  him  of  the 
only  power  whose  interposition  they  had  just  reason  to 
apprehend,  and  awe  his  adherents  into  submission  at  home. 
The  interests  of  the  two  parties  equally  concurring  in  the 
same  object,  the  negotiation  was  speedily  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue;  and  on  the  4th  of  January,  1717>  ^  triple 
alliance  was  concluded  at  the  Hague  bctwco!i  Kngland, 
France,  and  Holland,  for  maintaining  and  guaranteeing  the 
order  of  succession  to  the  crowns  of  France  and  England, 
as  settled  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

The  emperor  was  highly  averse  to  the  spirit  and  tenor 
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of  this  alliance,  M-liicb,  by  ratifying  the  treaties  of  IJtreolit^ 
aecured  Spain  to  Philip,  and  confirmed  the  galliiig  condi* 

tions  of  the  Barrier,  His  pride  was  likewise  mortified,  aa 
he  foresaw  that  the  oonnectioii  with  the  house  of  Austria 
would  now  become  a  sccondnry  consideration  with  England. 

During  the  negotiations  his  minister  nt  London  endea- 
voiir(>(l  to  prevent  tlie  conclusion,  by  declaring:  that  the 
siLMiulure  of  such  an  engagement  should  instantly  annul 
the  treaty  of  Westminster.  Some  triflinf^  modifications 
were  accordingly  made,  but  as  ihey  were  not  sulhcient  to 
appease  the  emperor,  he  declined  acceding  to  the  alliance. 
Conscious,  however,  that  he  could  not  break  the  connection 
between  France  and  England,  and  alarmed  by  the  vast  pre- 
parations of  Spain,  while  he  was  involved  in  a  war  with 
the  Turks,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  neeesaity  of  his 
afiain*  But  he  temporised  and  protracted  his  accessioa 
till  he  had  extorted  a  secret  promise,  from  France  and 
England,  to  eflEeot  the  exchange  of  Sardinia  for  Sicily  $  as 
he  was  well  aware  that  while  YictcHr  Amadeus  retained 
that  island,  the  poesesskiii  of  Naples  would  be  rendered 
extremely  preearious. 

These  engagements,  however  secret,  were  not  concealed 
from  Philip  and  Victor  Amadeus^  and  they  both  united  to 
frustrate  the  plan. 

Although  Spain  was  Rcnrccly  recovered  from  the  devn?- 
tntions  of  a  long  aiul  bloody  war,  Philip  was  roused  into 
action  by  the  imjiortunities  of  his  ambitious  consort,  who 
was  anxious  to  assert  her  claims  to  t  in-  duchies  of  Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  Placentia.  These  claims  were  encouraged  and 
sii]){)orted  by  her  favourite  Alberoni,  whose  vast  and  enter- 
prising genius  aspired  to  realise  greater  projects  than  the 
acquisition  of  two  petty  tenituriea  in  Italy,  lie  had  gained 
Victor  Amadeus  by  the  offer  of  the  Milanese  in  exchange 
for  Sicily;  he  had^  through  the  means  of  baron  Gkatz, 
negotiated  a  peace  between  Charles  XII.  and  Peter  the 
Greaty  who  were  both  irritated  against  George  L ;  and  at 
his  instigation  the  Swedish  monarch  agreed  to  make  a 
descent  into  England  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  body 
of  Swedes  and  Russians,  to  collect  the  Jacobites  to  his 
standard,  and  march  to  the  capital.  He  prevailed  on  the 
Turks  to  cmitinue  the  war  against  the  emperor,  and  carried 
on  secret  negotiations  with  prince  Kagot^  and  the  male- 
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contents  of  Hungary.  He  tried  to  amuse  the  court  of 
London  with  the  proposal  oi  a  marriage  between  the  prince 
of  Asturias  and  the  princess  Anne,  while  he  was  secretly 
endeavouring  to  excile  an  insarrectioD  among  the  Jacobites, 
and  bad  aetuallj  promiied  to  support  the  pretender  witli 
the  whole  foree  of  Spain. 

-  In  regard  to  FkancOi  heiatrigned  with  themalaeonteBti 
in  Brittanjy  and  attempted  to  foment  tronbies  in  the  Ge« 
Tennea  by  exciting  the  Protestants  to  rebdlion.  He  insisted 
that  the  exelusion  of  Philip  from  the  crown  of  France  was 
invalid,  because  contrary  to  the  Saiic  Ikw,  which  no  act 
OOQld  annul ;  and  that  if  Louis  XV.  should  die  without 
issue  male,  Philip  was  the  undoubted  heir,  and  not  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  usurped  the  regency.  To  sup- 
port his  master's  rijrht  lie  formed,  by  intrip^ues  and  money, 
a  powerful  partv  in  France,  composed  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a 
conPiMerable  ninnb^  r  of  the  nobility  devoted  to  tlie  old 
system  of  Louis  XiV.,  who  were  disgusted  with  the  regent, 
and  headed  by  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Maine.  He  even 
despateiied  emissaries  into  France  to  secure  the  person  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  to  convey  him  to  Spain ;  and, 
covering  his  ambitious  projects  with  the  appearitnce  of 
public  good,  he  proposed  to  convoke  the  states-general,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  new  regent,  reforming  the  state,  and 
paying  the  national  debt*  The  magnitude  of  his  prepani^ 
tions  being  not  inadequate  to  the  execution  of  this  gigantic 
project,  Europe  waited  in  anxious  svspense  the  bursting  of 
the  storm. 

Alberoni  commenced  the  execution  of  his  |dan  by  tho 
invasion  of  Sardinia.  On  the  22nd  of  August,  1717,  the 
marquis  de  Leda  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  army  disem'« 
barked  at  Cagliari,  and  soon  effected  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  island.  In  the  following  year  he  invaded  Sicily  with 
a  still  more  numerbus  armament,  and  in  a  short  time  made 
himself  master  of  the  principal  fortresses  except  Syracuse, 
which  he  closely  blockaded. 

These  acts  of  hostility  and  the  impending  danger  united 
the  emperor,  France,  and  England  for  tlieir  common  sntety. 
Charles  beinj^  delivered  from  the  dread  of  the  Turks  by  the 
victory  of  Belgrade,  despatched  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
defence  of  Naples,  and  hastened  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
oi  Paiisarovitz.    lie  also  reluctantly  renounced  his  preten- 
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sions  to  Spain  ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1718,  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  which,  IVoin  the 
ezpeeted  accession  of  the  United  Pn^vinces,  was  termed 
the  Quadruple  Alliance,  By  this  arrangement  the  emperor 
'  agreed  to  acknowledge  Philip  king  of  Spain,  and  to  giro 
to  Don  Carlos  Tuscany,  with  the  eventual  investiture  of 
Farma  and  Flaeentia,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  secure  the 
reversion  by  garrisoning  the  fortresses  of  those  duchies' 
with  neutral  troops.  In  return  for  these  renunciationsy 
Sicily  was  to  be  yielded  by  Victor  Amadeus  to  the  emperor* 
in  exchange  for  Sardinia,  and  Philip  was  to  renounce  his 
pretensions  on  the  Netherlands,  the  duchy  of  Mihuii  and 
the  two  Sicilies,  By  a  separate  article,  the  three  allies 
bound  themselves  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  this  treaty, 
and  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  wei'e  allowed  tliree 
months  only  to  notify  their  acquiescence  to  these  condi- 
tions. 

Victor  Amadeus,  exposed  tu  the  attacks  of  France,  ac- 
ceded to  the  treaty  on  the  2nd  of  November  ;  but  Philip 
disdainfully  rejected  all  o^'ertures  of  accommodation,  al- 
though his  fleet  had  been  defeated  and  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed by  adniirai  Byng  oiY  the  couot  oi  Sicily,  on  the  1 1th 
of  August. 

Towards  tlie  commencement  of  ihe  ensuing  year,  a 
French  army»  under  marshal  Berwick^  crossed  the  Pyre*^ 
nee8»  and  penetrated  into  Spain;  the  coasts  of  GalUcia' 
were  ravaged  by  the  English  squadrons,  and  a  remnant  of 
the  Spanish  navy  destitoyed  in  Vigo.  The  fleet  which 
carried  the  pretender  to  Scotland  was  dispersed  hy  a 
storm ;  the  regent,  duke  of  Orleans,  quelled  the  conspiracy 
fomented  by  the  Spanish  faction  in  France ;  Peter  the 
Great  was  awed  by  the  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  in 
the  Baltic ;  and  Charles  XII.,  on  whose  co-operation 
Alberoni  had  ibundc  cl  the  most  sanguine  liopes,  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Fredericshall,  on  t!ie  13th  of  November. 
The  EngU'sh  fleet  liaving  ])revented  the  Spaniards  from 
reinforcing  their  army  in  Sicily,  the  imperial  general,  count 
Mercy,  landed  at  the  head  of  13,000  troops,  and  being  re- 
inforced with  10,000  men,  took  Massena  aiicr  aa  ob^tiniite 
resistance  of  three  months,  recovered  the  greater  part  of 
the  island,  and  confined  the.  enemy  almost  under  the  walls 
vi'  i'aieimu. 
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This  rapid  success  gave  weiglit  to  the  demands  of  the 
allied  powers ;  the  fall  of  Alberoni  was  the  prelude  to  the 
pacificatloD  of  Europe,  and  on  the  25th  of  January,  1720» 
Philip  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
which  was  moulded  into  a  treaty  of  peace^  and  signisd  at 
the  Hague  on  the  I7th  of  February.  By  this  treaty- it 
was  stipulated  that  the  duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma»  and 
Placentia  should  never  be  united  with  the  crown  of  Spain ; 
and  the  emperor  promised  to  expedite  the  letters  expecta* 
live  of  the  reversion,  called,  in  the  diplomatic  language  of 
the  times^  the  Eventual  Inyestitore^  within  two  months 
after  the  ratification. 

On  the  2nd  of  Anini^t,  171^,  ''oon  nftpr  tl;e  signature  of 
the  Quadruple  Alliance,  Cliaries  promul^j^ated  a  new  law  of 
succession,  for  the  inheritance  of  the  house  of  Austrin, 
under  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  According  to  tli<*. 
family  compact  formed  by  Leopold,  and  eunfirmed  by  Josejdi 
and  Charles,  the  succession  was  entailed  on  the  da«ghr»?rs 
of  Jose])h  in  preference  to  the  daughters  of  Cliarles,  should 
they  both  die  without  issue  male.  Charles,  however,  had 
scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  though  at  that  time  without 
children,  than  he  reversed  this  compact,  and  settled  the 
right  of  succession,  in  default  of  his  male  issue,  first  on  his 
own  daughters,  then  on  the  daughters  of  Joseph,  and  after- 
wards on  the  queen  of  Portugal  and  the  other  daughters  of 
Leopold.  Since  the  promulgation  of  that  decree,  the  em- 
press had  borne  a  son  who  died  in  his  infancy,  and  throe 
daughters,  Maria  Theresa,  Maria  Anne^  and  Maria  Amelia* 
With  a  view  to  insure  the  succession  of  these  daughters, 
and  to  obviate  the  dangers  which  might  arise  from  the 
claims  of  the  Josephine  archduchesses,  he  published  the 
Prao^nratic  Sanction,  and  compelled  his  nieces  to  renounce 
their  pretensions  on  their  marriages  with  the  electors  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria.  Aware,  however,  that  the  stronprcst 
renunciations  are  disregarded,  he  obtained  from  the  ditier- 
ent  states  of  his  extensive  dominions  the  acknowledgnieiit 
of  the  Pmgraatic  Sanction,  and  made  it  the  great  object  of 
his  reign,  to  which  he  sacrificed  every  other  consideration, 
to  procure  the  guaranty  of  the  European  powers* 
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Before  we  proceed  in  the  history  of  Charles  VI.,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  pause  and  review  his  political  situation,  in  regard 
to  tlic  internal  state  of  liis  domimoii%  and  lug  relations  witii 
foreiuii  powers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  Charles 
seems  to  have  attained  the  summit  of  his  power  and  splen- 
dour ;  and  if  we  estimate  his  power  from  liis  possessions 
he.  would  appear  the  greatest  monarch  in  Clnistendom. 
lie  was  by  election  emperor  of  German},  by  liereditary 
right  sovereign  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  IJohemia,  Aus- 
tria, Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  the  Tyrol,  and  the 
Biisgau,  and  he  had  recently  obtained  Naples  and  Sicily^ 
the  Milanese  and  the  Netherlands.  The  population  of  these 
extensire  dominions  did  not  amount  to  less  than24»000,000 
of  souls.  But  if  we  consider  the  effeetive  strength  of  these 
tenitories  and  tlicir  disjointed  state,  we  shall  find  that 
Charles  was  ratlier  weakened  than  strengthened  by  his 
new  acquisitions. 

The  Netherlands,  though  the  richest  and  most  populous 
district  of  Europe,  were  distant  from  his  other  dominions; 
part  of  the  revenues  was  appropriated  to  the  repairs  of  the 
fortifications,  and  the  maintenance  of  Dutch  garrisons  ;  and 
the  remainder,  which,  by  the  constitution  of  t!ie  country, 
he  could  not  augment  or  alienate,  was  inadequate  to  their 
defence  in  time  of  war.  His  authority  also  was  extremely 
limited  and  precarious,  as  tlie  country  was  divided  into 
provinces  forming  separate  and  iride])endeiit  states,  which 
possessed  different  privilege?,  and  could  not  be  reduced  to 
a  uniform  system  of  goveriiiiieut.  Having  recently  ex- 
perienced a  tumultuary  opposition  to  some  innovations 
which  he  was  denrons  of  introdndng  into  the  forms  of  go* 
▼emm^t  and  the  collection  of  the  reFenue,  he  was  obliged 
to  que^  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  natires  by  exemplary 
punidiment,  and  could  only  keep  them  in  awe  byamili. 
tary  force. 

Ixk  addition  to  the  ancient  causes  of  enmity  which  sub 
sisted  between  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  the  pos* 
session  of  the  Netherlands  furnished  a  new  source  of  future 
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contention  hj  inflaiDuig  the  natural  jealousy  arising  from 
the  proximity  and  jarring  interests  of  riral  nations. 

The  Barrier  Treaty  contained  the  seeds  of  inevitable 

dissension,  and  the  tenure  on  which  those  countries  were 
held  gave  rise  to  continual  bickerings  with  the  Maritime 
Powers,  who,  jealous  of  their  commercial  interests,  bad 

bound  him  by  the  strongest  engagements  not  to  permit  any 
foreign  trade  from  the  Netherlands  wliich  might  interfere 
with  theirs.  ITeTK^c  the  acquisition  of  tlicFC  territories  was 
the  source  of  continual  di-^^nnsions,  an  l  eakened  instead 
of  cementing  the  union  ot  the  house  of  Austria  witbii4ig- 
land  and  Holland. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  aiid  its  apj^nndage  Sicily,  w  Inch 
Charles  acquired  in  exchange  for  Sardinia,  did  not  luiaish 
a  military  force  sufticicnt  for  their  own  del'ence.  Hence 
they  were  likely  to  become  the  point  of  attack  from  France 
and  Spain ;  and  the  emperor  could  not  furnish  adequate 
succours  from  his  Gfrennan  territories  without  the  assistance 
of  the  Maritime  Powers* 

The  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua  were  likewise  isolated 
from  his  other  dominions  by  the  interposition  of  the  Gri> 
sons  and  the  territory  of  Venice ;  and  Mantua,  the  only 
place  capable  of  resisting  a  long  aege,  required  a  numerous 
garrison  and  immense  magazines.  The  revenue  of  the 
country,  though  more  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
civil  establishment,  was  yet  too  scanty  to  furnish  resources 
for  war ;  and  that  duchy,  separated  from  his  other  posses- 
sions, was  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  nrms  of  Frnnee 
or  Spain,  unless  it  was  protected  by  the  king  of  bardiuiay 
who  held  in  his  hands  the  key  of  Italy. 

In  these  circumstances,  Charles  derived  his  only  certain 
and  permanent  sources  of  strength  from  his  hereditnry  do- 
miniuns ;  but  these  were  greatly  inadequate  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  ideas  and  the  extent  of  his  projects. 

In  point  ui  iiumLers,  and  when  headed  by  such  generals 
as  Eugene  and  Starcmberg,  the  imperial  army  might  have 
been  extremely  formidable,  had  the  finances  been  sufficient 
for  their  maintenance.  The  ilmount  of  the  peace  establish- 
ment exceeded  100^000  men  $  but  all  these  troops  were  ne- 
cessary to  occupy  his  numerous  fortresses,  to  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  Ins  distant  territories,  to  supply  his  contin- 
gent of  18>00i  J  men  for  the  Low  Countries,  andjto  repress 
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the  cllsoontents  in  Hungary.  Their  pnj  was  extremely 
siiKill,  because,  wlien  stationary,  they  were  supplied  witU 
provisions  and  forage  from  the  liereditary  countries. 

During  the  wliole  reign  of  Cliarles  VI.  the  war  esta- 
blishmeiit  never  exceeded  160,000  men  ;  of  these  not  more 
than  70,000  could  be  brought  into  the  field,  who,  being  de- 
prived ot*  their  customary  supplies  of  provisions  from  the 
hereditary  countries,  and  unable  to  maintain  themselves  by 
their  scanty  pay,  could  scarcely  be  kept  on  foot  without 
subsidies  from  foreign  powers,  except  in  a  war  with  the 
Turks,  when  they  drew  their  subsistence  from  Hungary. 

His  revenues)  which  amounted  to  80,000,000  of  florins*, 
were  scanty  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  his  dominions, 
and  in  a  state  of  almost  irreparable  disorder.  The  original 
cai|Be  of  this  dilapidation  was  principally  derived  from 
the  burdensome  wars  in  which  Leopold  and  tloseph  had 
been  engaged  for  the  Spanish  succession.  Although  the 
finances  had  been  improved  by  the  establishment  of  the 
h'duk  of  Vienna,  and  the  wise  measures  adoi)ted  under  tlio 
admiTiistration  of  count  Gundaker  Staremberg  for  the 
liquiilatiun  of  the  arrears  ;  yet  the  good  effects  of  that  plart 
,  had  been  thwarted  by  the  expenses  of  the  campaigns  against 
the  Turks,  the  warlike  ])reparations  <;>C(  i^iuned  by  the  per- 
petual euntests  with  Spain,  and  the  detective  management 
of  the  revenue  under  the  auspices  of  count  Altheim. 

Another  great  cause  of  the  disorder  in  the  finances  arose 
from  the  practice  of  the  emperor  himself,  who  drew 
annually  from  the  governors,  both  of  his  hereditary  and 
foreign  provinces,  sums  to  a  considerable  amount  for  his 
pnvate  purse.  These  sums  being  taken  from  the  revenues 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  and  miUtary 
establishments,  injured  the  public  service,  and  occasioned 
the  neglect  of  the  most  urgent  affairs.  The  governors 
wcare  anxious  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  emperor  by  making 
large  remittances,  which  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 
bribing  foreign  courts^  gratifying  his  Spanish  and  Italian 
^adherents,  and  purchasing  jewels,  of  which  he  was  more 
fond  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

The  imperial  dignity  gave  splendtuir  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  as  well  as  the  influence  whicli  was  derived  from 
the  power  of  conferring  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  honorary 

•  Koi  more  than  S,QO0,0O0L  sterling. 
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distinctions ;  but,  as  emperor  of  Germany,  Charles  pos- 
sessed rather  a  nominal  than  a  real  sovereignty.  He  had 
no  permanent  revenue,  nor  any  sottlrd  military  force  ;  and 
his  principal  inlluence  arose  rather  from  his  weight  as 
head  of  the  house  of  Austria,  than  as  chief  of  the  empire 
and  president  of  the  diet.  In  case  of  war  in  Avhich  the 
empire  took  part,  he  was  indeed  assisted  with  men  and 
money  by  the  contingents  of  the  princes  and  states,  ac- 
cording to  the  resolutions  of  the  diet ;  but  even  when  the 
whole  body  was  unanimous  the  contingents  fell  &r  short 
of  their  nomuial  amount;  the  supplies  of  money  TOted 
under  the  name  of  Roman  months*,  were^  scanty  and  ill 
paid ;  and  the  army,  which  on  paper  was  stated  at  120,000 
effective  men,  seldom  exceeded  20,000  in  the  field,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  raw  and  undisciplined  troops,  actuated 
by  the  petty  interests  and  discordant  views  of  the  states  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  rarely  in  a  condition  to  act  before 
the  middle  of  the  campaign,  f  But  whenever  the  states 
were  divided  in  opinion,  and  particularly  in  a  war  with 
France,  the  emperor  was  feebly  supported ;  nnd  part  of 
tlie  Germanic  body  either  adopted  a  neutrality,  or  joined 
in  hostilities  against  their  cliief. 

Cliarles  was  not  frifted  with  the  talents  of  his  brother 
Joseph,  had  not  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  of  education, , 
and  was  by  nature  so  cold  and  phlegmatic,  that  it  was  said 
he  was  serious  even  when  he  smiled;  but  he  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  abilities.    His  conccptiou  though  slow 
was  clear ;  his  political  knowledge  was  extensive,  and  he 
expressed  himself  in  various  languages  with  great  elcganpe  • 
and  facility.  His  intentions  were  honest  and  upright ;  and 
be  was  anxious  to  govern  his  subjects  with  wisdom^ 
and  justice.   His  religion  was  less  tinctured  with  bigotry 

•  These  subsidies  were  called  Roman  mnndin,  because  formerly  the 
states  of  the  empire  were  obliged  to  furnish  an  army  of  20»CXX)  foot, 
•nd  4000  hone,  toaeeompany  the  emperor  in  his  expedition  to  Rome; 
end  those  who  did  not  choose  to  provide  soldiers  paid  a  montbljr  equi- 
valent In  money.  Tlus  mode  of  contribution  was  afterwards  extended 
to  all  other  rn SOS  where  men  and  inonev  were  n^ijuired  for  the  service 
of  the  empire,  and  hence  the  term  itomau  niuntiis  was  applied  to 
nibaidiee  in  general.  * 

f  As  these  troops  seldom  made  their  appearance  before  the  month 
of  August,  by  a  pun  on  the  imperial  title  of  ^vyiMte*  they  wwe  termed 
the  August  troops* 

VOL.  UI.  ♦  JC  . 
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than  that  of  his  father  Leopold,  or  even  of  his  brother 
Joseph.  Though  sincere  in  his  belief  of  the  Koman  Ca- 
tholic faith,  and  attached  from  principle  to  the  flee  of 

Rome,  he  yet  preserved  himself  in  great  points  uninfluenced^ 
always  rttaiin d  the  clergy  in  due  subjection,  and  never 
Suliered  them  to  intermeddle  in  matters  of  state.  Strict 
in  his  morals,  he  was  ever  remarkable  for  great  propriety 
of  character  and  decorum  of  manners ;  and  even  in  the 
ardour  of  yuutli  never  deviated  into  any  glaring  excess. 
'But  these  solid  qualities  and  upriprht  intentions  were  coun- 
teracted by  a  nanow  jt?alousy,  a  iovc  of  adulation,  a  ad  a 
punctilious  obstinacy,  which  induced  him  to  mainliiin  an 
(inflexible  perseverance  in  measures  once  adopted;  these 
natural  defects  were  aggravated  by  the  ase^idencjr  which 
an  artful  favourite^  coimt  Altheim^  had  acquired  over  bis 
mind* 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  Charles,  that  of  all  the 
ministers  and  attendants  whom  Leopold  had  placed  about 
his  person  on  his  departure  for  Spain,  and  at  an  age  when  the 
deepest  impressions  are  made,  not  one  was  worthy  either 
of  his  esteem  or  imitation.  His  governor,  prince  Lichten- 
fitein,  who  accompanied  him  in  the  chamcter  of  grand 
master  of  his  household,  and  to  whose  guidance  he  was 
peculiarly  intrusted,  was  a  nobleman  of  mean  intelleets, 
pedantic  knowledge,  and  wlioliy  devoted  to  the  wild  pur- 
suits of  alchemy  ;  hente,  at  a  time  of  life  when  friendships 
are  easily  formed,  Charles  contracted  a  partiality  f(jr  count 
Altheim,  from  whom  he  imbibed  principles  which  unfor- 
tunately regulated  his  iuLure  conduct,  and  inlluenced  the 
events  of  his  reign. 

Count  Altheim,  the  nephew  of  prince  IJchtenstein,  first 
attracted  the  notice  of  Charles  hj  an  open  variance  with 
his  uncle,  and  soon  improved  the  favourable  opinion  of 
the  young  monarch  by  the  degance  of  his  address  and  the 
insinuation  of  his  manners.  Under  the  semblance  of  a 
frank  and  open  behaviour,  he  concealed  great  cunning  and 
intrigue*  To  perpetuate  his  influence  he  prejudiced 
Charles  against  the  court  and  ministers  of  Vienna ;  he  in* 
sinuated  that  the  sole  aim  of  Joseph  and  his  cabinet  was, 
to  exclude  iiim  from  the  throne  of  Spain,  to  annex  the 
Milanese  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  to  secure  to  him  only 
the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  with  the  Low  Countries^ 
and  to  render  him  entirely  dejpendent. 
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When  Charles  became  head  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the 
artful  favourite  availed  himself  of  his  master's  vanitj  to 
sug^rest  that  his  glory  was  ioterested  in  being  his  own 
minister ;  that  he  was  superior  to  his  servants  in  abilities 
as  ill  dignity;  that  he  ought  to  prove  himself  greater  than 
either  his  father  or  brother,  by  supporting  alone  the  weight 
of  empire,  and  should  principally  consult  those  who  were 
indebted  to  bim  for  their  delation,  and  had  his  honour 
only  at  heart.  By  instiUing  such  doctrines,  and  by  ap- 
pearing totally  subscnrient  to  the  will  of  the  emperor^ 
Altheim  acquired  an  undue  influence  oyer  the  counsels  of 
his  phlegmatic  and  suspicious  master.  But  though  he 
might  have  aspired  to  the  situation  of  prime  minister,  he 
was  so  conscious  of  his  own  incapacity  to  direct  the  helm 
of  government,  that  he  never  accepted  an  office  of  respon- 
sibility. He  refused  to  be  a  member  of  the  secret  con- 
ference or  cabinet  council,  and  in  the  post  of  master  of 
the  horse,  became  the  real  though  not  the  ostensible  minis- 
ter, and  contented  liimself  w-ith  the  substance,  wiiile  he  left 
to  others  the  shadow  of  authority.  He  gradually  appro- 
priated to  liimself  the  disposal  of  all  places  except  in  the 
military  line,  new  modelled  the  board  of  finances,  and  filled 
the  several  departments  of  government  with  his  creatures. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  predilection  which  Charles 
always  professed  for  Spain,  and  his  sanguine  hopes  of  re- 
covering that  crown,  and  prevailed  on  hiia  to  institute  n 
council  composed  entirely  of  Spaniards  or  Italians,  for  the 
purpose  of  governing  the  Low  Countries,  Naples,  and  the 
Milanese;  and  this  council  became  the  private  cabinel 
which»  during  his  life,  swayed  the  helm  of  state.  He  also 
availed  himself  of  the  discontents  which  had  taken  place 
between  counts  Sinzendorf  and  Staremberg,  two  ministers 
of  the  conference,  and  by  sometimes  supporting  the  one 
and  sometimes  the  other,  he  held  the  balance  in  his  own 
hands,  and  prevented  them  from  unidng  against  his  own 
authority. 

Having  diniinished  the  influence  and  credit  of  theso 
ministers,  Eugene  alone  remained  a  bnri-ier  to  his  ambition, 
and  an  object  of  hi?  jealousy.  The  rank  and  dignity,  the  high 
consideration  in  which  the  prince  was  held  by  persons  of 
all  stations,  h'\>  p<^>\ver  as  president  of  the  council  of  war, 
and  member  oi  the  secret  conference,  led  the  favourite  to 
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spare  no  cabolB,  and  to  employ  intrigue  upon  intrigue,  to 

undermine  his  credit  and  obtain  his  dismission. 
•  Under  the  pretence  of  genernl  reformation  in  the  de- 
partments of  government,  Altheim  insinuated  to  the  em- 
peror, tiiat  the  power  of  Eugene  was  too  great  for  a  subjeot, 
and  even  shackled  the  autliority  of  the  sovereign.  H*^ 
therefore  proposed  as  a  remedy  against  what  he  called  a 
government  within  a  government,  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent committee  of  war,  and  he  hoped,  that  as  the  high 
spirit  of  the  prince  would  not  brook  this  affront,  his  remon- 
strances would  offend  the  emperor,  nnd  he  Would  either 
resign  or  be  dismissed.  The  conduct  of  Eugene  justified 
this  supposition ;  for  when  informed  of  the  intended  alter- 
adon  in  the  council  of  war,  he  dedared  tiiat  if  a  single 
servant  was  dismissed,  he  would  instantlj  retire. 

The  efforts  of  Altheim  were  seconded  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  conni  Nemsch^  who  submitted  to  the  emperor  daily 
reports  highly  unfavourable  to  the  prince.  Before  the 
scheme  was  matured,  a  valet  of  count  Nemsch  having 
stolen  the  minutes  of  these  informations,  carried  them  to 
Eugene,  who  instantly  appealed  to  his  sovereign.  This 
unexpected  discovery  disconcerted  the  whole  project. 
Charles  conld  not  refuse  attending  to  the  just  remon- 
strances of  l»is  general  on  the  eve  of  a  war  M-itli  Spain; 
and  the  favourite  himself  had  not  courage  to  carry  his  plan 
into  execution.  Nerasch  wa?  arrested,  tried,  deprived  of 
all  his  employments,  and  imprisoned  for  tw^o  years  in  tlie 
citadel  of  Gratz  ;  and  one  of  his  principal  agents,  the  Abbe 
Todesqui,  was  whipped  by  the  common  executioner  and 
banished. 

;  But  though  Eugcno  thus  triumphed  over  the  cabals  of 
his  enemies,  he  never  acquired  the  full  confidence  and 
friendship  of  Charles.  The  recollection  of  past  services, 
the  disgrace  which  would  be  incuired  by  dismissing  him, 
and  the  dread  of  driving  Urn  into  the  service  of  France, 
preserved  him  in  his  posts,  but  with  more  ostensible  than 
real  power.  During  a  war  indeed,  or  when  hostilities 
.seemed  unavoidable,  Eugene  possessed  considerable  autho- 
rity, and  was  permitted  to  regulate  the  military  operations 
with  almost  absolute  sway ;  but  in  peaceable  periods  his 
<;ounsels  had  little  weight,  and  the  emperor  consnlted  his 
own  prejudices  and  suspicions,  and  followed  the  importunate 
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representations  of  his  other  ministers^  who  envied  the  high 
distinction  enjoyed  by  the  great  supporter  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Hence  his  audiences  of  his  sovereign  were  always 
cold  and  short,  each  mistrusting  tlie  other  ;  tlie  emperor 
from  jealousy,  Eugene  from  a  recollection  of  the  many 
attempts  which  had  been  made  to  remove  him.  He  gave 
his  advice  plaiiil}  and  frankly  in  the  cabinet  whenever  it 
was  demanded;  but  never  enforced  lii»  opinion,  or  conde- 
scended to  court  the  approbation  of  liis  sovereign,  or  the 
concurrence  of  the  miuibteis.  In  his  own  department  alone 
he  preserved  his  authority  without  the  siuaiicst  control 
even  from  the  emperor  himself. 

Not  long  after  the  failure  of  this  intrigue,  Eugene  was 
relieved  from  further  attempts  by  the  decease  of  count 
Altheimy  who  died  in  1722,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
emperor.  Charles  testified  his  friendsUp  for  the  favouiitey 
by  declaring  himself  guardian  of  his  eiuldren,  and,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  contemporary  writer,  **  gave  orders  in  what 
manner  ihey  should  be  educated,  and  treated  them  more 
like  his  own  children  than  his  subjects.*' 

On  the  death  of  count  Altheim,  the  principal  ministers 
of  the  cabinet  were  prince  Eugene,  count  Gundaker 
Staremberg,  and  count  Sinzendorf,  emphatically  called 
ministers  of  the  secret  conference,  and  the  marquis  de 
iiealp,  who  was  nt  t]\r.  head  of  the  council  of  Spain. 

The  mar([ai3  de  liealp,  a  native  of  Catalonia,  who  had 
attached  himself  to  the  iiUerests  of  Charles,  wiiile  strug- 
gling for  the  crown  of  Spain,  owed  his  promotion  to  the 
influence  of  count  Altheim,  to  whom  lie  alwajii  continued 
devoted.  Though  not  a  member  of  the  conference,  he  had 
at  this  period  great  personal  credit  with  his  master,  as 
well  because  he  had  been  recommended  by  Altheim,  as 
because  he  was  intrusted  with  the  prindpal  management 
of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  afiairs.  He  was  yisionary  and 
indiscreet,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  political  system  ef 
Europe^  and,  ill  qualified  for  negotiation;  butwaseo»> 
suited  by  the  emperor  in  commercial  regulations,  parti- 
cularly those  relating  to  his  foreign  dominions. 

Since  the  death  of  Altheim  the  emperor  had  lived  with 
£ealp  in  greater  familiarity  than  with  any  of  his  other 
ministers  ;  Charles  admitted  him  in  his  hours  oi  retire mcnt, 
which  were  passed  iu  the  society  of  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
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who  liad  attached  themselves  tu  iii*  fortimcs  in  Spuin,  and 
^ith  whom  he  shook  off  that  solemnitj  of  deportment 
wbidi  be  uniformly  maintaiiied  in  public* 

Count  Sinzendorf,  chancellor,  and  flecretary  for  tbe  di-* 
section  of  foreign  affairs,  had  been  principally  recommended 
by  tbe  marquis  de  Bealp,  as  a  counterpoise  to  tbe  interests 
of  prince  Eugene.  Bealp,  well  acquainted  witb  tbe  sus* 
picious  character  of  tbe  emperor,  described  him  as  a  man 
not  remarkable  for  eminent  talents,  and  of  an  interested 
and  supple  disposition,  but  of  great  experience  in  foreign 
affairs^  Yet  Sinzendorf,  though  at  first  he  acted  a  subor* 
dinate  part,  afterwards  gradually  supplanted  his  patron, 
nn(!  rose  to  the  highest  confidence  by  flattering  the 
cliinierical  schemes  of  the  emperor,  and  by  affectiDg  an 
entire  deference  to  his  will. 

His  character  formed  a  singular  contrast  of  opposite 
qualities.  He  united  the  extremes  of  flattery  and  blunt* 
ncss,  suppleness  and  obstinacy,  phlegm  and  impetuosity, 
liumility  itnd  arrou;ince.  IJc  \\  ;is  highly  elated  with  the 
most  trifling  incident  iu  his  lavour,  and  sunk  into  the 
deepest  despondency  on  the  smallest  reverse.  From  his 
devotion  to  tbe  luxuries  of  tbe  table,  be  is  justly  termed  by 
tbe  royal  bistorian  tbe  Apicius  of  tbe  imperial  court; 
from  bis  fondness  of  tbe  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of 
society,  and  bis  attachment  to  play,  be  was  unable  to  attend 

tbe  multiplicity  oi  business ;  and  by  bis  dilatory  and 
procrastinating  spirit  increased  tbe  natural  tardiness  of  tbe 
cabinet  of  Vienna.  The  magnificence  of  bis  establish* 
"ment,  and  love  of  parade^  involyed  bim  in  expenses  wbicb 
far  exceeded  his  income  ;  and  be  was  not  backward  in  ac* 
cepting  presents  from  foreign  courts  as  the  price  of  bis 
good  offices.  He  did  not,  however,  conceal  from  the  em- 
peror the  amount  of  these  gratifications,  or  the  offers 
which  were  made  to  him,  and  in  some  instances  was 
authorised  by  his  master  to  accept  the  presents,  and  to 
employ  part  of  the  money  in  gaining  foreign  ministers,  or 
in  promoting  his  favourite  schemes. 

Count  Gundaker  Starcmberg  possessed  hiffli  integrity 
and  an  elevated  mind,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  tho 
financial  department,  of  which  he  had  the  direction.  He 
despised  the  arts  of  flattery,  by  which  Siuzendorf  and 
Bealp  condliated  tbeir  master;  and,  like  Eugene,  always 
delivered  lus  opinion  with  irankness  and  sinceri^.  He 
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was,  however,  cold,  formal,  reserved,  and  contemptuous, 
jealous  of  Eugene,  but  despisinj^  his  other  colleagues.  He 
therefore  extorted  the  esteem,  init  did  not  possess  the  con» 
lidence  of  Llic  emperor  ;  was  disliivcd  by  the  other  minister^ 
and  had  little  credit  out  of  his  department. 

These  wei'e  the  ministers  who  were  intrusted  with  the  os* 
tensible  direction  of  foreign  affairs ;  and  their  discordant 
▼lews  and  characters  increased  the  difficulty  of  transacting 
business  with  a  court  which  had  been  long  remarkable  for 
its  diUtorj  and  overbearing  conduct.  The  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  em* 
peror  contributed  stiU  further  to  augment  this  embarraBB* 
ment. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  Charles  was  seduloua 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  constantly  attended  the  con- 
ferences of  state,  toiled  through  the  mass  of  diplomatic 
papers,  and  even  wrote  numerous  despatches  to  his  am- 
bassadors with  Ills  own  hand.  But  this  ns«iduity  gradually 
subsided,  he  df  V(  ted  great  part  of  his  lime  to  music  and  to 
the  pleasures  ot  the  chace,  and  wasted  the  remainder  in 
ceremonies  and  parade,  or  in  the  company  of  liis  Spanish 
and  Italian  favourites.  He  still,  however,  aliected  great 
attention  to  business,  and  would  suffer  no  measure  to  be 
executed  which  he  had  not  previously  examined  and 
sanctioned*  He  also  received  the  result  of  each  conference, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  count  Sinxendorf,  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  counter  memorials  were  often  presented 
by  the  other  ministers. 

From  this  mode  of  conducting  business,  papers  and  do- 
cuments continually  accumulated,  which  the  emperor  had 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  examine ;  and  the  most 
important  negotiations  were  continually  neglected.  Even 
the  copy  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  remained  three  months 
4>n  his  table  before  he  could  be  induced  to  sign  it 


Chap.  LXXXVI,— 1718-1722. 

The  external  relations  of  the  house  of  Austria  towards ' 
foreign  powers  were  essentially  changed  on  the  conclusion  of 
ihe  Qnftdruple  Alliance. 
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A  blood  J  war,  which  had  continued  for  the  space  of 
^ghteen  years,  had  totally  changed  the  political  situation 
.  of  the  North.  It  originated  in  the  contest  for  the 
possession  of  Livonia,  which  had  been  alternately  oo» 
cupied  by  the  Poles  and  Russians,  and  had  been  assigned 
•to  the  Swedes  at  the  peace  of  Oliva.  Augustus  IL, 
king  of  Poland,  with  the  hopes  of  recovering  Livonia^ 
formed  a  confederacy  with  Russia  and  Denmark,  against 
Charles  XII.,  who  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  But  the  views  of 
the  coufederates  were  baffled  by  the  vigour  and  inU  epidity 
of  the  young  monarch  :  Charles  compelled  the  king  of 
Denmark  to  desert  tixe  confederacy,  and  conclude  the 
peace  of  Travendahl ;  he  forced  Augustus  to  abdicate  the 
throne  of  Poland,  which  he  conferred  on  Stanislaus  Let- 
zinski ;  defeated  the  czar  in  several  encounters,  and 
threatened  him  with  the  same  fate  as  Augustus.  But  afW 
having  raised  his  military  glory  to  the  greate^rt  height,  he 
lost  by  the  single  battle  of  Pidtawa  all  tiie  fruits  of  his 
former  successes,  sacrificed  his  veteran  troops  amidst  the 
wilds  of  Russia,  and  wasted  several  years  as  a  fugitive  and 
suppliant  at  the  mercy  of  the  Porte. 

During  his  absence,  Augustus  regained  the  throne  of 
Poland ;  and  the  confederacy  was  renewed  and  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburgh  and 
Hanover.  The  emperor,  anxious  to  prevent  the  war  from 
spreading  into  the  empire,  joined  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Grand  Alliance  to  secure  a  neutrality  for  the  Swedish 
provinces  in  Germany.  This  proposal,  however,  being 
scornfully  rejected  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  confederates 
burst  upon  his  dominions,  overran  Pomerania,  Bremen,  and 
Verden,  involved  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  liolstein,  in  his 
misfortunes,  and  Charles  Xli.  only  returned  to  experience 
new  defeats,  and  to  witness  the  loss  of  his  fairest  provinces 

Though  at  length  reconciled  to  his  rival,  Peter  the 
Great,  he  stili  breathed  war  and  vengeance,  led  his  army 
into  Ihe  heart  of  Norway,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  daring 
spirit,  on  ^e  11th  of  December,  1718,  at  the  instant  when 
he  was  preparing  to  second  the  wild  schemes  of  Alberoni, 
and  in  concurrence  with  Russia,  to  turn  his  arms  against 
tlie  emperor,  and  the  powers  confederated  by  the  Quadruple 
Alliance.   His  death  was  a  fortunate  event  to  £urope  ; 
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for  although  he  had  exiiausted  his  country,  and  occasioned 
its  dismemberment,  yet  being  still  adored  by  a  people 
emulous  of  military  glory,  and  animated  with  a  recollection 
of  their  fonner  deeds,  his  eccentric  valour  might  have 
again  turned  the  tide  of  success. 

Peter  the  Great  )iad  made  considerable  progress  in  civi- 
lising his  vast  empire^  and  by  creating  a  navy,  disciplining 
his  army,  and  concentrating  his  force  on  the  side  of  the 
Baltic^  had  converted  Russia  from  an  Asiatic  into  an 
European  power.  He  had  consolidated  his  conquests  from 
Sweden,  and  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  political 
transactions  of  Germany  and  the  North.  Although  from 
a  dread  of  the  Turks  he  had  courted  the  alliance  of 
Austria,  yet  he  was  greatly  displeased  with  the  emperor  for 
supporting  the  nobles  of  Mecklenburgh  against  their 
sovereign  Ciiarlcs  Leopold,  who  bad  espoused  Catherine, 
his  niece ;  and  lie  was  still  further  irritated  by  his  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Sweden  to  the  exclusion  ot  the 
duke  of  Holstein,  who  was  betrothed  to  his  daughter,  the 
princess  Anne.  From  these  causes  of  disgust,  Peter  was 
readily  induced  to  concur  in  the  schemes  of  Alberoni,  and 
to  co-opex'ate  with  his  rival,  Charles  XiL,  in  taking  ven- 
geance on  the  emperor. 

Alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  Russia^  the  em- 
peror, on  the  5th  of  January^  1719,  concluded  a  defensive 
alliance  with  the  king  of  England  as  elector  of  Hanover^ 
and  the  king  of  Poland  as  Sector  of  Saxony.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  hostile  designs  of  Russia  were  frustrated  by 
the  events  which  occasioned  the  disgrace  of  Alberoni,  and 
by  the  death  of  Charles  XII* ;  but  Peter  still  retained  his 
dislike,  and  even  after  the  peace  of  Nystadt  prepared  vast 
armaments  by  sea  and  land,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Mecklenburgh,  and  to  place  his  intended  son-in-law  on  the 
throne  of  Sweden. 

The  Turks,  fallen  from  their  former  grandeur,  and  hum- 
bled hy  the  peace  of  Passarovitz,  were  kept  in  continual 
alarm  by  their  dread  of  the  Russians  and  the  troubles  of 
Persia  ;  and  Sultan  Achmet  III.,  wlio  had  exchanged  the 
restless  and  baneful  activity  of  his  ancestors  tor  the  indo- 
lence of  the  seraglio,  was  neither  able  nor  wilUng  to  in- 
fringe the  treaty  of  I'assarovitz,  which  he  had  recently 
concluded. 
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At  this  period  the  influence  of  the  emperor  seemed  to 
preponderate  in  Italy,  and  its  heterogeneous  states  were 
split  and  divided  hy  different  interests,  and  not  likely  to 
unite  in  one  compact  Icngue  against  the  house  of  Austria. 

Those  parts  of  Italy  which  did  not  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Austria,  were  the  republics  of 
Venice  and  Genoa,  the  dominions  of  the  pope,  the  territo- 
ries of  tlic  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  duchies  of  Hodena, 
Parma,  and  Tuscany. 

DurinLT  the  contests  between  France  and  Spain,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  V.,  as  well  as  during  the  war  for  the  vSpa- 
nish  succession,  Genoa  maintained  for  the  most  part  a  wise 
neutrality,  and  purchased  from  the  cmpeior  the  marquisate 
of  Finale,  which  was  guarantied  by  the  (^>u;i(lT  uple  Al- 
liance. But  in  1715,  the  Genoese  having  oOending  Charles 
by  arresting  an  imperial  officer  who  wore  his  sword,  con- 
trary to  the  ordinances  of  the  state,  a  corps  of  Austrian 
troops  marched  to  the  gates  of  Genoa,  and  compelled  the 
repablio  to  liberate  the  prisoner,  to  pay  300,000  dollars, 
and  to  depute  a  senator  to  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing their  regret  and  requesting  forgiveness.  From 
their  local  situation  the  Genoese  were  attached  to  France, 
and  jealous  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  had  pretensions  to 
the  marquisate  of  Finale;  but,  deriving  experience  from 
tlicir  recent  humiliation,  were  afraid  and  unwilling  to 
offend  the  emperor. 

Although  the  peace  of  Passarovltz  deprived  Venice  of 
the  Morea,  which  had  lonir  been  an  olijcct  of  contention 
with  the  Turk?,  yet  it  secured  her  trade,  and  ensured  to 
her  the  possession  of  the  Dalmatian  territory  an<l  the  valua- 
ble islands  of  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  Ceriir  >.  Since 
that  pacification  the  republic  relinquished  its  ambitious  de- 
signs of  making  conquests  in  Greece,  and  preserved  a  state 
of  uninterrupted  neutrality  in  regard  to  the  atfairs  of 
Europe.  From  her  position  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Milanese,  as  well  as  from  dread  of  the  Turks, 
Venice  was  closely  united  with  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  an  ancient  ally  by  the 
emperor,  who  looked ,  forward  to  the  assistance  of  her  fleet, 
In  case  of  a  rupture  with  the  Turks. 
■  The  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  which  had  long  awed  the 
princes  of  Europe,  bad  lost  their  terrors;  and  the  pope^ 
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hemmed  in  between  the  Milanese  and  the  kingdom  of 
2^aple9»  was  of  still  loss  ireight  as  a  temporal  power. 

Next  to  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Sai^inia  was  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Italy,  less  from  the  extent  than  from  the 
situation  of  his  dominionfi^  which  formed  a  harrier  on  the 
side  of  France. 

Victor  Ainadeiis  possessed  the  ambition,  courage,  and 
talents  which  had  raised  his  predecessors  from  petty 
princes  of  Savoy  to  a  secondary  sovereignty  in  Europe,  and 
had  increased  his  dominions  by  a  similar  policy,  in  alter- 
nately swayinfT  the  balance  between  the  liouses  of  Austria 
and  Bourbon  in  Italy,  and  selling  liis  service  to  the  highest 
bidder.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  he  had  obtained  from 
i'rance  the  forts  of  Exiles  and  Fenestrelles,  the  valleys  of 
Oulx,  Sezane,  Bardonache,  and  Chateau  Dauphin,  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  temtories  in  the  Milanese,  promised  by 
Leopold  as  the  price  of  his  accession  to  the  Quadruple  Al* 
liance,  the  greater  part  of  which  Charles  had  heen  reluct* 
antljr  comj^ed  to  yield.  These  territories  consisted  of 
part  of  the  dnchy  of  Montferra^  the  provinces  of  Alexan« 
ilria  and  Valencia,  with  the  district  between  the  Fo  and  the 
Tanaroi  of  the  Lumcllina  and  the  valley  of  Sessia.  But 
these  acquisitions  did  not  gratify  his  ambition ;  he  aspired 
to  the  possession  of  the  whole  Milanese  with  the  title  of 
king  of  Lombardy,  and  was  disgusted  with  the  emperor, 
who  refused  to  fulfil  tlie  promises  made  by  Joseph  in 
seconrlinrr  his  views,  and  withheld  the  Langhcs  and  tlic 
Vigenvenasco,  whicli  had  been  promised  by  Leo})old.  lie 
-^vas  still  more  irritated  at  the  compulsory  exchange  of 
jSicily  for  the  barren  island  of  Sardinia. 

Victor  Amadeus  at  this  period  had  recovered  liis  country 
from  the  calamities  of  war,  had  improved  his  fin:iiit  r>%  and 
possessed  a  well-disciplined  army,  by  whom  he  was  adored. 
Ilence  the  house  of  Austria  became  deeply  interested  to 
secure  his  assistance,  or  at  least  his  neutrality  ;  but  Charles 
had  eonceiyed  a  peculiar  jealousy  d  the  king  of  Sardinia* 
He  was  indignant  that  the  reyerdon  of  the  crown  of  Spain 
was  entailed,  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  on  the  descendants 
of  Victor  Amadeus,  in  preference  to  Ids  own  line ;  and  lie 
beheld  with  the  strongest  ayersion  the  attempts  of  the 
British  cabinet  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  the  prince 
4)f  Piedmont  and  one  of  the  daughters  of  Joseph^  which 
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might  render  the  house  of  Savoy  a  claimant  of  the  Austrian 
succession.  He  knew  also  that  the  assistance  of  Victor 
Amadeus  could  not  be  gained  without  sacrificing  a  part  of 
Lombardy,  and  was  not  ignorant  of  his  customary  remark, 
"  I  must  nrquire  the  Milanese  piece  by  piece,  as  I  eat  the 
leaves  of  an  artichoke.** 

From  its  insignificance  and  weakness,  Parma  would  not 
deserve  notice  among  the  [mwers  of  Europe,  had  it  not 
given  a  queen  to  Spain,  and  been  (iistinfruished  by  the  dis- 
putes for  the  Succession.  The  ducal  throne  was  occupied 
by  Francis,  the  seventh  prince  of  the  house  of  Farnese, 
who  was  without  issue,  and  the  presumptive  heir  was  his 
brother  Anthony,  who  was  likewise  childless.  They  were 
both  of  an  inferior  capacity,  and  wholly  subservient  to  the 
counsels  of  Spain. 

Tuscany,  which  under  the  first  princes  of  the  house  of 
Medici  had  risen  to  such  distinction  and  splendour,  was 
sunk  into  a  state  of  dedine  under  Cosmo  IIL,  whose  ad- 
▼anoed  age  and  extreme  bigotry  weakened  every  nenre  of 
gOTemment**  His  only  surviying  son,  John  Graston,  waa 
without  any  prospect  of  issue,  and  in  character  both*indo* 
lent  and  licentious.  Princes  of  such  talents  were  incapable 
of  supporting  the  claims  of  the  princess  Anna  Maria  Louisa, 
dan5:liter  of  Cosmo  TTI.,  and  ^-ife  of  the  elector  i*alatine, 
or  of  making  any  efiectuai  resistance  to  the  eventual  disposal 
of  Tuscany. 

The  small  territory  comprising  the  duchies  of  Modena, 
Keggio,  and  Mirandola  was  principally  remarkable  for  its 
position  between  Tuscany,  Parma,  Mantua,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical states,  which  rendered  its  acquisition  of  imjiortauce 
during  an  Italian  wiir.  The  sovereign,  llinaldo  crEste, 
was  a  prince  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  during  the  war 
of  the  Succession  had  conllnned  inflexible  in  his  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  although  his  dominions  were  over- 
run by  the  EVench.  The  battb  4^  Turin  having  restored 
the  preponderance  of  the  imperial  arms  in  Italy,  he  reco- 
vered his  possessions,  and  received,  in  reward  for  his  fide- 
lity, the  investiture  of  Mirandola  from  the  emperor  Joseph. 
Gratitude  and  inclination  bound  him  to  the  interests  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  he  was  a  firm  adherent  to  Chailes  YL 

The  relative  situation  of  England  and  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria always  depended  on  the  connection  of  England  with 
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Prance.  Durinj^  the  ambitious  projects  of  T.ouis  XIV., 
Kngland  courted  the  liouse  of  Au;?ti  i.i  a.s  the  great  counter- 
poise to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  their  interests  were 
still  more  closely  united  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion. Anne  first  tore  asunder  the  hands  of  amity  by  de- 
serting the  principles  of  the  Grand  Alliance  and  conduding 
tf  separate  peace  with  France^  which  wrested  the  crown  ^ 
Spain  from  Charles  VI.,  and  guarantied  it  to  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon. 

Although  the  breach  occasioned  hy  this  desertion  was  in 
some  measure  healed  by  the  accession  of  George  I.,  and 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  powers,  to  withstand  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Elizabeth  Farnese,  had  renewed  their 
connection,  yet  the  coolness  which  had  nrison  was  never  ■ 
wholly  remnynd.  Charles  was  offended  with  the  recent 
alliance  of  England  and  Frnnce,  because  it  rendered  his  co- 
operation of  less  value ;  he  was  displeased  with  the  onerous 
terms  of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  his  resentment  was  still 
further  excited  by  the  petty  discussions  relative  to  the 
German  interests  of  the  king  of  England  as  elector  of 
Hanover.  Long  accustomed  to  blind  complaisance  iVoiu 
England,  he  expected  that  an  elector  of  Hanover  upou  that 
throne  would  be  still  more  suhsenrient  to  his  yiews  and  dc- 
nres,  and  was  both  disappointed  and  chagrined  when  the 
conduct  of  George  I.  dissipated  the  illusion.  England, 
though  willing  to  conciliate  the  head  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, was  more  anxious  not  to  lose  the  lucratiTe  commerce 
with  Spain,  and  was  too  attentive  to  her  own  interests  not 
to  enforce  the  strict  execution  of  that  part  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  which  related  to  the  eventual  investiture  of  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacentia  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos, 
and  which  the  emperor  was  desirous  to  elude. 

The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  was  in  a  state  of 
\veakness  and  disunion  ;  the  government  was  a  confederacy 
of  discordant  states  without  a  stadtholder,  loaded  with 
debts,  and  incapable  of  active  exertion.  After  tlie  death 
of  pensionary  lieinsius,  whose  influence  had  long  been 
predominant,  it  was  still  more  distracted  by  different 
parties,  equally  jealous  of  France  and  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  States  had  been  recently  alienated  by  the 
prevarications  of  the  emperor  in  concluding  their  favourite 
object,  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  were  chiefly  swayed  by  the 
united  influence  of  England  and  France. 
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The  duke  of  Orleaiifli  who  held  the  reins  of  government 
in  Fnince^had  idready  made  one  step  towards  a  reconcilia- 
tion  with  Spain,  bj  affiancing  Louis  XV.  with  the  infanta 
Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth  Far- 
nese,  and  bj  the  marriage  of  Elizabetl^  his  fourth  daughter, 
with  the  prince  of  Asturias.  This  marriage,  however,  did 
not  affect  the  union  between  France  and  England,  or  occa* 
sion  any  essential  change  in  the  situation  of  France  with 

■  regard  to  the  house  of  Austria  ;  for  the  infanta  Marj  Anne 
'    being  only  four  years  of  age,  the  consamiuatioa  of  her 

■  marriage  with  Louis  XV.  was  distnnt,  and  the  eventual 
succession  to  tlie  erown  of  France  still  open. 

Spain,  though  humbled  by  the  loss  of  her  fleet  and  the 
defeat  of  her  projects,  retained  a  spirit  of  pride  and  bound- 
less ambition.    Philip  V.  seemed  to  have  relinquished  his 
personal  enmity  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  double  uiarriages  j  but  being  reduced  to  a  state  of 
morbid  melancholy,  he  was  wholly  governed  by  £lizabeth 
Famese,  who  directed  her  ambitious  views  to  secure  the 
eyentual  succession  to  the  crown  of  France  for  her  descend- 
*  ants  by  Philip.   This^  however,  being  a  distant  contin- 
*  gency,  she  was  still  more  anxious  to  procure  the  reversion 
of  Tuscany,  Placentia,  and  Parm%  the  hopes  of  which  had 
'  alone  induced  her  to  accede  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance ; 
well  aware  of  the  emperor's  repugnance  to  confirm  the 
reversion,  she  employ^  her  utmost  efforts  to  extort  his 
acquiescence  by  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  £ngland  and 
France. 

Portugal  was  governed  by  John  V.,  a  prince  of  a  violent 
and  haughty  disposition,  but  who  possessed  more  talents 
than  any  of  his  prctlecessors  of  the  line  of  Brajranza.  He 
was  attached  to  the  house  of  Austria  as  well  from  his 
enmity  to  France,  and  his  rivalry  to  bpain,  as  from  his 
marriage  with  Mary  Anne,  sister  of  Charles  VL 

Germany  was  at  this  period  agitated  by  religious  dis- 
sensions, which  divided  the  empire  into  two  parties,  the 
Catholics  and  the  evangelical  body,  or  Protestants.  Fruit* 
less  attempts  had  been  made  to  terminate  these  dissensions 
by  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Nimeguen ;  and  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  which  concluded  the  war  between  the 
empire  and  France,  furnished  new  motives  of  dissension, 
as  by  the  influence  and  threats  of  Franee  a  clause  was 
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introdaced  in  the  fourth  article,  etipulating.  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  reltgioa  should  be  continued  in  tin  places  restored 
by  France  as  it  was  then  exercised.  This  clause,  which 
was  contradictory  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  was  agreed 
to  by  the  emperor  and  the  Catholic  states,  but  rejected  by 
the  Protestants  ;  and  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  emperor 
Leopold  without  any  reference  to  tljeir  remonstrances  and 
cLn'ms.  Violent  disputes  accordingly  arose  in  the  diet; 
and,  after  much  altcrcntion,  the  Protestants  set m  to  Imve 
acquiesced,  with  the  hopes  that  the  treaty  it-elf  would  bo 
invalidated  by  the  war  which  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out  lor  the  Spanish  succession.  These  disputes,  though 
suspended  by  the  war^  were  renewed  after  the  peace  of 
Baden,  in  which  the  obnoxious  cUiuse  was  not  Ibrmally 
repealed.  The  Protestants  were  persecuted  by  the  elector 
Palatine,  and  deprived  of  many  of  their  churches;  and 
reprisals  were  made  on  the  Catholics  by  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  the  elector  of  Hanover. 

In  addition  to  these  religious  disputes,  the  diet  was  agi- 
tated by  the  rival  claims  of  the  electors  of  Bavaria,  FaUi* 
tine,  and  Hanover. 

The  troubles  of  Mecklenburgh  contributed  also  to  divide 
the  states  of  the  empire,  and  embarrass  the  emperor.  Vio- 
lent disputes  arising  between  Charles  Leopold  the  reigning, 
sovereign,  and  the  states  of  the  duchy,  respecting  the  im- 
position of  provincial  taxes,  the  excise,  and  the  riglit  of  * 
garrison  in  the  town  of  Rostock,  tliey  appealed  to  tlie 
em[)eror,  and  were  warmly  supported  by  the  elector  of 
Hanover.  Letters  of  protection  were  accordingly  granted 
to  Kostuck,  and  an  imperial  decree  oi  te([uestration  was 
issued  against  the  duke,  the  execution  of  wliieh  was  in- 
trusted to  tlie  elector  of  Hanover  and  the  duke  of  l^runs- 
wick.  The  duke,  however,  assisted  by  Peter  the  Great, 
whose  niece  he  had  espoused,  collected  a  considerable  force, 
and  prepared  to  resist  the  execution.  At  the  same  time 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  ckims  on  the  eventual  suc- 
cession, complained  that  the  decree  had  not  been  intrusted 
to  him  as  director  of  the  circle  of  Saxony,  .and  the  csar 
declared  that  he  would  never  suiTer  a  prince  who  had  mar- 
ried into  his  family  to  bo  oppressed. 

These  diffei'ent  claims  and  declamations  greatly  embar-  ' 
rassed  the  emperor,  and  induced  him  to  lay  tlie  afiair  before 
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the  diet.  The  duke,  boweTer,  deriyed  less  advantage  from 
the  czar  J^han  he  expected  from  so  powerful  an  ally^  as  the 
Russian  troops  only  served  to  increase  his  enemies  without 
enab*ling  him  to  resist  them*  He  therefore  disbanded  his 
fordeSy  and  retired  to  Dantzic  ;  the  army  of  execution  over- 
ran the  duchy,  established  an  imperial  administration, 
sequestered  the  ducal  revenues,  and  restored  the  privileges 
and  possessions  of  the  nobles.  But  th\^  settlement  was  of 
temporary  duration,  the  troublcR  were  soon  renewed;  and 
the  afTrtirs  of  Mecklenburgh  continued  to  nnbarrass  the  diet 
and  the  emperor  during  a  considerable  part  of  his  reien. 

The  authority  of  the  emperor,  which  was  thus  thwarted 
by  the  contests  of  opposite  parties,  was  still  further  con- 
trolled by  the  ascendency  which  the  elector  of  Hanover 
had  acquired  on  his  accession  to  the  tlii  oiic  of  Great  Britain, 
and  by  the  increasing  strength  of  the  house  of  Braadua- 
burgh. 

The  house  of  Brandenburgh  Is  descended  from  the  petty 
counts  of  Hohenaollem  in  Soabia,  one  of  whom  obtained, 

'  in  1200,  the  bnrgraviate  or  presidency  of  Nurembeig. 
Frederic  IL,  or,  according  to  some^  the  third  burgrave,  is 
distinguished  in  the  history  of  Germany,  during  the  thir-  * 
teenth  century,  as  having  greatly  contributed  to  the  election 
of  his  relation  Bhodolph,  of  Hapsburgh,  to  the  imperial 
throne;  having,  partly  by  marriage,  partly  by  purchase, 
and  partly  by  investiture,  obtained  an  independent  sove- 
reignty in  Franconia,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  rising 

•  greatness  of  his  family.  His  lineal  descendant,  Frederic  IV., 
popsppsed  the  principalities  of  Culmbach  and  Bareith,  with 
themargraviate  of  Anspach,  and  contributed  to  the  aggran- 
disement of  his  house,  by  purchasing  from  the  emperor 
Sisrismond  the  mark  or  raarquisate  of  Brandenburgh,  with 
the  electoral  dignity.  He  received  the  investiture  of  his 
new  dominions  and  dignity  from  the  emperor  in  1417,  at 
the  city  of  Constance  ;  and,  from  that  period,  his  family 
was  called  the  electoral  house  of  Brandenburgh. 
'  Under  the  successors  of  Frederic,  the  margraviates  of 
Anspach  and  Bareith  were  transferred  to  the  younger 

.  branches ;  and  the  power  of  the  reigning  house  did  not  rise 
into  consequence  till  the  banning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  principal  events  which  contributed  to  its  aggran- 
disement were,  the  introduction  of  the  reformation,  by  which 
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the  bishoprics  of  Brandenburgh  and  Havelburgii  were  se- 
cularised and  annexed  to  the  electoral  dominions;  the 
acquisition  of  Prussia,  which  was  originally  a  Polish  fief ; 
and  the  succession  to  the  counties  of  Cleves,  La  Marc,  :uiil 
Ravenstein,  as  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  houc?c  oi' 
JiilierSy  in  virtue  of  the  marriage  of  Sigismond,  elector  of 
Brandeninirgh,  with  Anne,  ddest  rister  of  John  1?Villtam, 
the  last  duke. 

The  power  of  the  house  of  Bnmdenhurgh  was  still  farther 
augmented  and  consolidated  hj  fVederic  William,  who  for 
his  distingoislied  civil  and  miUtary  talents  was  sumamed 

the  Great  Elector.  His  son  and  successor  Frederic  assumed 
the  regal  title  i  and  though  it  did  not  add  to  his  power,  it 
eontributed  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family,  by  rescu* 
ing  it  from  that  state  of  servitude  in  which  the  house  of 
Austria  had  hitherto  kept  the  princes  of  Germany. 

Frederic  dying  in  1713,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederic 
"William,  who,  instead  of  continuing  the  splendour  of  his 
lather's  establishment,  made  economy  the  great  basis  of 
his  administration.  The  first  object  of  the  new  king  was, 
to  suppress  the  numerous  charges  of  his  father's  court, 
to  sell  his  jewels,  horses,  and  furniture ;  and  by  reducing 
the  establishment  almost  to  that  of  a  private  individual, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  tiiat  treasure  which  he  beq^ueathed  . 
to  his  successor. 

'  Frederic  William  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  im- 
provement d  his  finances:  he.  equalised  the  land  tax,  ' 
raised  the  exeise,  augmented  the  tolls,  improved  agricul* 
ture  by  suppressing  the  feudal  tenures;  and,  b^simplify« 
ing  and  improving  the  mode  of  collection,  nearly  doubled 
his  annual  revenues*  He  also  estabfished  a  more  simple^ 
though  despotic  form  of  government,  suppressed  the  council 
of  state,  reiduced  the  ministers  to  mere  clerks,  and  directed  * 
every  department  with  the  same  ease  and  order  as  a  colonel 
governs  his  regiment,  or  a  steward  regulates  his  accounts. 

But  the  great  political  end  of  all  his  interior  arrange- 
ments was,  to  render  himself  formidable  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  large  army.  He  had  learned,  from  the  example  of  his 
ancestor  George  William,  that  a  prince  without  troops  was 
liable  to  be  oppressed  both  by  his  allies  and  enemies ;  from 
that  of  tlie  ^^reat  elector,  that  an  effective  and  well-disci- 
plined army  had  raised  the  house  of  Brandenburgh  to  a  high 
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degree  of  eminence  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  He  had 
beheld  with  indignation  his  father  receiving  foreign  auhst* 
died,  and  the  Prussian  troops  acting  under  the  direction  of 

the  sovereigns  by  whom  they  were  paid ;  and,  in  the  cam- 
paign which  he  served  in  Flanders,  had  been  heard  to 
dedare  that,  by  a  proper  administration  of  the  finances,  a 
king  of  Prussia  coiild  maintain  40,000  men  from  his  own 
resources  alone.  lie  proved  the  truth  of  his  assertion; 
for,  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  increased  his 
army  from  28,000  to  50,000  men,  notwithstanding  he  aug- 
mented the  pay  of  liis  soldiers.  He  published  military 
regulations  for  every  officer,  enforced  siilxudmation  and 
regularity  by  tlie  severest  pt  iialties,  annually  inspected 
every  regimeiit,  dii'ected  their  evolutions  in  great  reviews, 
acted  the  part  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  at  the  ordinary 
parades,  and,  from  his  attention  to  the  most  trifling  ma- 

.  nosuvres,  was  sarcastically  called  the  scrjcani  king. 

But  his  love  of  detail  did  not  fetter  his  genius,  or  draw 
him  from  weightier  matters;  for  he  formed  a  military 
system  till  thenimknown  .in  Europe.  He  first  established 
that  discipline  which  every  other  power  has  been  striving 
to  imitate^  and  that  mechanism  in  the  infantry  by  which 

'  the  parts  are  firmly  coamected,  and  become  one  uniform 
and  simple  whole.  He  establislied  warehouses  and  maga-> 
zines  of  com  in  all  his  provinces,  which  might  supply  his 
troops  with  immediate  subsistence  in  time  of  war,  or  serve 
to  ease  his  subjects  in  time  of  scarcity,  and  he  furnished 
the  magazines  with  large  trains  of  artillery,  and  all  sorts  of 
military  stores. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  military  arrangements,  Frederic 
William  united  all  tlie  companies  or  schools  of  cadets, 
"which  the  great  elector  had  founded  for  the  chikh  en  of  the 
poor  nobility,  in  Uiiferent  cities  and  towns,  and  lormed. 
them  into  a  corps  of  cadets  in  the  capital.  In  this  academy, 
the  cadets  were  instructed  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  with 
which  an  officer  ought  to  be  aicquainted ;  and,  being  trained 
to  military  discipline,  furnished  never-failing  supplies  for 

'  the  officers  of  the  army*  He  also  founded  at  Potsdam  an 
hospital  for  3000  orphans  of  soldiers. 

By  means  of  his  effective  and  well- disciplined  army, 
Frederic  William  became  the  arbiter  of  Germany ;  and  his 
-alliance  was  warmly  courted  by  the  Kuropean  powers* 
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Hitherto,  either  from  inclination  or  policy,  he  had  ^nerallj 
concurred  with  George  L,  whose  daughter  Sophia  Dorothea 
he  had  espoused.  With  him  he  had  sealously  joined  in' 
supporting  the  Protestant  interest  in  the  empire,  and, 
naturally  jealous  of  the  Iiouse  of  Austria,  had  evaded  every 
connection  which  seemed  likely  to  promote  its  aggrandise* 
ment  in  G-ermany.  But  his  capricious  and  unstable  temper, 
agitated  by  every  gust  of  passion,  and  his  aversion  to  the 
reality,  notwithstanding  liis  love  of  the  image  of  war,  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  adopting  any  coherent  system  of 
policy. 


CffAP.  LXXXVIL  — 1718-1727. 

The  eagerness  of  Ciiarles  to  obtain  possession  of  Sicily 
had  induced  him  to  sign  the  Qhadruple  Alliance,  and  to 
agree  to  terminate  his  £spute8  with  Spain  at  the  congresa 
of  G&mbray,  under  the  mediation  of  England  and  France*  . 
But  he  had  no  sooner  acquired  Sicily,  than  he  testified  hia 
repugnance  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  The  principal  mo- 
tive of  his  conduct  was,  an  aversion  to  bestow  the  succes- 
mon  to  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia  on  a  prince  of  the  • 
house  of  Bourbon,  which  he  foresaw  would  endanger  the 
security  of  his  dominions  in  Ital3\  In  fact,  he  had  only 
signed  this  article  with  a  resolution  to  evade  it,  and  with 
the  hope  that  England  would  be  equally  interested  to  pre- 
vent the  execution.  ,  But  when  he  found  that  George  1. 
was  unshaken  in  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  he  ^ave  way 
to  his  indignation  n!?ainst  England,  and  not  only  procras- 
tinated tlie  111 '(  tiog  and  conclusion  of  the  congress,  but 
entered  into  desperate  projects  to  injure  the  commerce  of 
the  Maritime  Powers  ;  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  barrier  treaty,  established 
the  East  India  Company  at  Osteiid,  in  172l\ 

Pliilip  was  ciiualiy  averse  to  fullil  the  articles  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  and  from  his  accession  to  that  treaty  , 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1720,  nearly  three  years  were 
passed  in  frivolous  delays  and  ridiculous  discussions  on  the 
titles  assumed  by  the  two  monarchs,  before  any  progress 
was  made  in  the  business  to  be  deliberated  at  the  congress 
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of  Oambray.  Count  Sinzendorf,  the  ^imperial  plenipoten- 
tiary, successfuHj  employed  those  arts  of  chicaneiy  of 
which  he  was  so  consummate  a  mastr  r ;  but  the  preten- 
sions of  Philip  being  warmly  supported  by  Great  Britain 
and  France,  the  emperor  could  not  withhold  the  act  of  in- 
Testiture  longer  than  the  bLg inning  of  1724,  and  the  con- 
gress was  at  length  formally  opened  in  the  beginning  of 
April. 

In  addition  to  the  embarrassments  arising  from  these 
contrary  pretensions,  and  the  captious  dispositions  of  the 
two  sovereigns,  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  were  now 
delayed  by  the  sudden  abdication  of  Philip  V.,  who,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1724,  resigned  his  crown  to  his  sou  Don 
LouiSy  made  a  solemn  yow  never  to  resume  it,  and  retired 
to  St.  ndefonso. 

It  is  needless  to  inquire  into  the  motives  oC  this  extraor- 
dinary resolution,  whether  from  constituMonid  melancholy, 
'from  religious  scruples,  or  from  the  hope  of  succeeding  to 
the  crown  of  France  on  the  death  of  Louis  XY.,  who  had 
•been  recently  attacked  with  a  dangerous  disorder.  This 
audden  change  gave  birth  to  new  difficulties,  and  divided 
the  administration  of  Spain  into  two  parties ;  for  Philip,  in 
his  retirement,  swayed  the  reins  of  government,  and  the 
orders,  which  were  to  convulse  or  pacify  Europe,  still  is- 
snnd  frnin  Elizabeth  Farnese.  The  new  king,  though  he 
at  iirst  bowed  before  paternal  autiiority,  was  not  equally 
submissive  to  the  dictates  ot"  his  step-mother;  he  was, 
therefore,  gradually  wrought  ii])on  by  his  adherent?,  who 
urged  him  to  emancipate  hiuiaelf  from  the  shackles  in 
.which  he  was  held  by  the  court  of  St.  Ildefonso,  and  to 
assume  the  real,  as  he  possessed  the  noaiinal  power. 

This  motley  species  of  divided  government  could  not 
long  subsist ;  derangements  and  delays  took  place  in  every 
part  of  the  administration,  and  foreign  aflnirs  were  ne- 
glected, even  beyond  the  usual  procrastination  of  the  dila- 
tory court  of  Madrid.  .The  abdicated  sovereign,  instigated 
by  his  ambitious  eonwrt,  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  his 
long^stablished  authority;  Louis  was  disgusted  with  acting 
the  part  of  a  puppet  on  the  throne ;  and  these  royal  jea« 
lousies  and  discordant  views  seemed  likely  to  excite  ft  con- 
vulsion, which  must  have  ended  in  the  deposition  of  the 
son,,  or  the  imprisonment  of  the  father. 
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Fortunately  for  Spain,  this  dreadful  alternative  was 
avoided  bj  the  sodden  death  of  Louis.  He  was  seized  with 
the  small^pox,  and»  being  i}n6kilfull7  treated  by  his  physi- 
esaa%  wm,  on  the  Slst  of  Augusl^  hurried  to  the  grave,  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  only  the  eighth  month 
of  a  nominal  reign.  The  queen  was  eager  again  to  seise 
the  reins  of  government,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  wrested 
from  her  grasp ;  and  Philip  himself,  afW  a  few.  af^MSted 
scruples,  was  easily  induced  to  resume  the  crown. 

This  event  seemed  to  remove  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
stacles which  had  embarrassed  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
gress, and  the  conferences  -wrrp  resumed  with  new  spirit, 
under  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  Philip 
required  the  emperor  to  renounce  the  title  of  king  of  Spain 
and  the  great  mastership  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  to  settle 
the  disputes  which  still  continued  concerning  the  succession 
to  Parma  and  Tuscany,  and  to  restore  to  their  rightful 
owners  the  states  of  Mantua,  Mirandohi,  Montferrat,  and 
Sabionetta,  which  Joseph  had  of  his  own  authority  appro- 
priated or  conferred.  * 

The  emperor,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  his  resolution 
to  retain  the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  though  he  demanded 
that  Philip  should  renounce  that  of  archduke  of  Austria  i 
he  claimed  the  sole  right  to  the  grand  mastership  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  as  being  founded  by  the  ancient  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  of  whom  he  himself  was  the  lineal  heir  and  de* 
scendant;  he  also  insisted  that  the  pretensions  of  the  duko 
of  Parma,  and  of  the  other  princes,  had  no  relation  to  the- 
objects  treated  of  in  the  articles  of  the  Quadruple  AlUance, 
and  should  be  referred  to  the  Aulic  councili  or  the  diet  of* 
Batishon. 

In  attempting  to  adjust  these  complicated  objects  of 
dispute,  the  mediating  powers  dipleascd  both  parties  ;  the 
two  monarchs  privately  made  overtures  to  each  other,  and 
the  baron  de  Ripperda  was  secretly  despatched  from  Ma- 
drid to  negotiate  with  the  court  of  Vienna. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  a  native  of  Groningen 
and,  having  served  as  colonel  in.  the  Dutch  array,  during 
the  war  of  the  Succession,  was  personally  known  to  prince 
Eugene.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  he  was  deputed  as  envo^ 
from  the  States- general  to  Spain;  and  having,  by  hii 
talents  and  address,  acquired  the  favour  of  Alberoni,  em* 
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braced  tlie  Catholic  religion,  and  settled  at  Madrid,  where 
he  was  employed  in  nffiurs  of  a  secret  and  delicate  nature. 
Venal  and  rapacious,  he,  at  the  same  time»  received  bribes 
from  England  and  a  pension  from  the  court  of  Vienna, 
and  seems  at  an  early  period  to  have  formed  the  project 
of  uniting  Philip  with  the  emperor,  and  to  have  lured  the 
queen  of  Spain  with  the  hopes  of  an  archduchess  for  one  of 
her  sons.  During  the  latter  part  of  Alberoni's  administra- 
tion, BIpperda  excited  his  jealousy,  and  was  disgraced;  but 
again  rose  into  favour  on  his  fall.  Being  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  ducliess  of  Parma,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
imperinl  court  he  became  the  channel  of  communication 
})('t\\('(  n  the  queen  and  her  mother,  and,  in  the  private 
audiences  to  which  he  was  admitted,  found  means  to  d;i/.zle 
the  visionary  imagination  of  Philip  with  splendid  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  finances,  the  augmentation  of 
the  army,  and  the  amelioration  of  commerce ;  he  likewise 
gained  the  inijdicit  confidence  of  the  queen,  by  his  affected 
solicitude  for  the  establishment  of  her  sons  in  Italy. 

At  length  he  availed  himself  of  the  disgust  and  resent- 
ment entertained  by  Philip  and  his  queen  at  the  dilatory 
proceeding  of  the  congress  of  Soissons,  and  offered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Vienna,  and  open  a  negotiation  with  the  emperor, 
which,  from  his  intimacy  with  the  ministers,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  court,  he  promised  to  bring  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  termination.  Ills  offer  was  eagerly  accepted; 
and,  in  1724,  he  departed  witli  great  secrecy  to  Vienna, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  suburbs,  under  the  ficti- 
tious name  of  the  baron  Pfaffenberg.  For  a  considerable 
time  his  arrival  was  known  only  to  the  emperor,  the  mar- 
quis de  Realp,  and  to  count  Sinzcndorf,  who  wsis  intrusted 
with  the  ]i(  ij^otiation.  Their  conferences  were  held  by 
night,  and  tlie  mystery  was  not  even  suspected  by  the 
foreign  ministers  till  the  middle  of  February. 

In  these  private  meetings  the  claims  of  the  respective 
sovereigns  were  aoritated  with  scarcely  less  obstiiiacy  and 
perseverance  than  at  the  congress  of  Soissons;  and  the 
negotiation  was  protracted  for  several  months.  Charles, 
anxious  to  separate  the  two  brandies  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, and  to  secure  the  largesses  of  Spain,  lured  the  queen 
with  the  hopes  of  bestowing  the  eldest  archduchess  on  Don 
Carlos,  and  securing  to  the  young  prince  a  splendid  esta- 
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blishniijiit  ill  Italy,  and  the  reversion  of  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession, lie  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  sincere 
in  this  proffer,  and  much  time  was  passed  in  urgent  de« 
mands  on  one  side^  and  quibbling  evasions  on  the  other. 

At  length  the  eondosion  of  this  tedious  negotiation  was 
aeoderated  hj  the  dissolution  of  the  temporaiy  union 
which  had  be^  effected  between  Spain  and  France,  under 
the  administration  of  tbe  duke  of  Ch>]eans.  During  his  life 
the  infanta  was  treat  d  as  the  future  queen ;  but  his  8U(&« 
cessor,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  actuated  by  different  inter- 
ests, and  anxious  to  secure  an  beir  to  the  crown  of  France, 
sent  back  the  young  princess  to  Spain,  and  married 
Louis  XV.  to  Maria  Letzinsky,  daughter  of  Stanislaus, 
titular  king  of  Poland.  Tliis  insult  roused  the  proud  and 
irritable  court  of  Madrid  almost  to  frenzy.  In  the  first 
paroxysm  of  resentment  the  (jueen  tore  off  a  bracelet, 
ornamented  with  the  portrait  of  the  kincr  of  France,  and 
trampled  ,it  under  foot ;  and  Philip  exclaimed  that  Spain 
could  never  shed  suiiieient  blood  to  avenge  the  indignity 
offered  to  his  family.    He  declared  .his  resolution  to  se- 


the  final  settlementof  his  disputes  with  the  emperor  to  the 
sole  mediation  of  England!  This  offer  being  declined  by 
George  L,  the  Spanish  monarch  turned  his  resentment 
against  Sngland,  broke  up  the  congress  of  Cambraj,  and 
ordered  Bipperda  to  conclude,  on  any  terms,  an  immediate 
accommodation  with  the  court  of  Vienna. 

But  although  the  n^otiation  seemed  now  brought  to  a 
successful  issue,  the  emperor  experienced  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties from  the  repugnance  of  his  family  and  ministers. 
Eugene  and  Staremberg  were  violent  in  their  opposition  ; 
the  former  contcmptnously  stigmatised  the  petty  iiitnguea 
of  the  emperor  witli  sohk;  of  his  ministers  unknown  to  the 
othere,  and  the  latter  petulantly  oh«!erved  that  the  marquis 
de  Realp  would  ruin  his  master  with  lii.^  visionary  schemes, 
and  expressed  astonishment  that  Sinzendorf,  who  was  by 
birth  an  Austrian,  should  wish  to  render  Austria  a  pro- 
vince of  Spain.  Count  Windisgratz,  president  of  the  Aulic 
council,  inveighed  against  the  partisans  of  the  treaty  as 
traitors ;  and  the  empress  herself,  disappointed  in  her  fa« 
vourite  object  of  bestowing  the  hand  of  her  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa,  on  the  duke  of  Loraine,  gave  way  to  her 
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indignation,  and  reproaehod  count  Sinzendorf  with  sacrific- 
ing hot  dearest  hopes  to  an  alliance  with  a  foreign  family. 

Charles,  on  this  occasion,  laid  aside  his  imgnusioas  de- 
portment and  charactcristi>  phlegm,  and  even  condescended 
to  employ  artifice  in  orilf  r  to  extort  the  approbation  of  his 
own  family  and  ministers.  He  paid  unusual  deference  to 
the  cold  and  formal  Stareraberg",  solicited  Eugene  in  per- 
son, and  even  bribed  the  countess  of  Bathiani  to  obtain  his 
acciirieseence  ;  he  lured  tlic  ostentation  of  count  Windis- 
gratz  by  representing  that  the  subsidies  of  Spain  would 
enable  liim  to  give  law  to  the  empire,  and  render  the  decrees 
of  the  Aulic  council  irresistible.  He  reconciled  the  em- 
press by  the  prospect  of  ft  brilliant  establishment  for  their 
daughters,  whose  posterity  be  urged,  in  addition  to  the 
empire  and  the  Austrian  dominions,  might  wear  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain.  IVoud  of  the  success  of  his  petty 
intrigues,  Charles  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  a 
chiliSsh  exultation,  and  boasted  that  be  had  now  over- 
come the  repugnance  of  all  his  ministers,  and  matured  a 
plaii  which  was  to  revive  in  his  person  the  ancient  splen- 
dour and  power  of  the  house  of  Austria;  and  to  give 
effc'^t  to  his  negotiations,  he  inmased  his  army  by  taking 
30,000  foreigners  into  pay. 

'  TIic  alliance,  concluded  at  Vienna  between  the  emperor 
and  Sp;un,  consisted  of  three  separate  treaties.  The  first, 
signed  on  the  30th  of  April,  1725,  confirmed  the  articles 
of  the  Quadruple  Alliance:  the  emperor  renounced  his 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  Philip  acknowledged 

-  his  right  to  the  Netherlands,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  Charles  also  obtained  his 
favourite  object,  the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
Both  sovereigns  agreed  to  retoin  the  titles  which  they  had 
assumed;  and  stipulated  that  the  honours  conferred  on 
their  respective  subjects,  during  the  war,  should  be  con- 
firmed ;  an  article  which  highly  gratified  the  Spanish  and. 
Italian  favourites  of  the  emperor,  many  of  whom  had  been 
created  grandees  of  Spain  and  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
The  second  and  thiid  treaties  were  signed  on  the  first  of 
.  May;  The  second  was  a  treaty  of  commerce,  which  opened^ 
the  ports  of  Spain  to  the  subjects  of  the  emperor,  sanc- 
tioned the  establishment  of  the  Ostend  Company,  and  gave 
to  the  Hanseatic  towns  the  same  privileges  of  trade  aa 
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were  enjoyed  hy  the  English  and  Dutch.    The  third  was 
a  treaty  of  mutual  defence,  by  which  the  emperor  pro* 
miaed  his  good  offices  for  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar,  and  ' 
the  turo  sovereigiis  specified  thdr  req^eetive  contingents,  . 
and  agreed  to  support  each  other  with  their  whole  foirce  if  * 
necessary. 

In  addition  to  these  treaties^  secret  articles  were  also' 
supposed  to  be  arranged,  tliough  not  formally  executed, 
relative  to  the  marriage  of  the  two  arrhducfaofflics  with 
Don  Carlos  and  Don  Philip,  the  support  of  the  Ostend 
Company,  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar  by  force,  and  the  re- 
storation of  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, , 
should  George  I.  refuse  to  necede  to  the  treaties  of  Vienna. 

The  first  treaty  alone  was  soon  c'ommnni(^atprl  to  the 
public,  the  others  were  gradually  made  known  ;  hut  the 
secret  articles  were  never  formally  divulg<^d,  and 
solemnly  (leiiif  d  by  the  emperor  and  his  minsters;  although 
the  conduct  of  the  two  courts,  and  the  subsequent  avowal 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  fully  established  the  proofs  of  their 
existence.* 

The  emperor,  deluded  with  visionary  hopes  ol"  governing 
the  counsds  of  Spain,  and  commanding  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies,  trusted  that  the  'other  powers  oif  Europe  would  be 
awed  by  this  alliance.  His  allusion  was  increased  by'the 
ready  accession  of  the  empress  Catherine^  who^  anxious  to 
place  her  son-in-law,  the  duke  of  Hdstein,  on  the  throne 
of  Sweden,  recdved  large  remittances  from  Spain,  and 
made  vast  preparations  by  sea  and  land  to  co-operate  with  ' 
the  allies  of  Vienna  against  England.  Charles  also  ex« 
pected  that  France,  torn  by  factions,  loaded  with  debt,  and 
under  the  weak  administration  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  could 
not  engage  in  hostilities,  when  awed  on  one  side  by  Spain, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  whole  German  empire,  which  he 
hoped  to  unite  in  his  cause.  He  flattered  himself  tliat 
England,  for  the  sake  of  her  comnierce,  would  doprecnte  a 
war  with  Spain,  relinquish  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and 
acquiesce  in  the  establishment  of  the  Ostend  Company ; 
and  he  entertained  no  dread  from  the  opposition  of  the 
United  Provinces,  who  were  in  too  feeble  and  disordered  a 
state  to  act  without  the  impulse  ol"  France  and  England, 

•  For  a  proof  of  these  facts,  the  rea.'!er  is  referred  to  the  INIemoirs  of 
Sir  Bflbert  Walpole,  eh.xxTii.,  and  of  Lord  Walpole,  p.  139. 
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The  demand  of  Gibraltar,  made  hy  the  king  of  Spain,  was 
the  signal  of  hostile  pi  t  parations ;  and  England,  against 
whom  the  force  of  the  confederacy  was  principally  directed, 
made  exertions  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger. 
Greoige,  having  obtained  the  aid  of  his  parliament^  and 
the  co-operation  of  France,  hastened  to  Hanover,  where  he 
baffled  the  schemes  oi'  the  emperor  in  Germany  and  the 
north ;  he  detached  Sweden  and  Denmark,  gained  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  other  princes  of  t!ie  German  empire,  and  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1725,  concluded  a  defensive  allianco 
between  England,  France,  and  Prussia,  ■\vliich  was  called  the 
treaty  of  Hanover,  and  to  which  the  United  Provinces^ 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  aftonvards  acceded. 

But  Charles  was  not  daunted  by  this  powerful  con- 
federacy; his  hopes  w^ere  excited  by  the  liberal  remittances 
at  lirst  made  by  Philip,  while  his  pride  was  infhimed  by 
the  reception  of  his  minister,  count  Konigsegg,  whose  arri- 
val at  Madrid  was  hailed  with  acclamations  of  unbounded 
joy,  and  who  swayed  without  control  the  counsels  of  Spain. 
He  therefore  treated  the  preparations  of  the  allies  with 
the  utmost  contempt ;  he  boasted  that  he  would  crush  the 
Protestant  interest  in  Grermany,  and  raise  a  new  house  of 
Burgundy  from  the  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, which  should  again  humble  the  pride  of  the  elder 
line*  He  styled  the  government  of  the  United  Provinces 
a  company  of  pedlars  and  merchants,  and  declared  that 
unless  George  would  restore  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  to 
Spain,  he  would  sow  such  dissension^  between  him  and  his 
parliai^ent  as  should  end  in  his  expulsion  from  the  throne. 

The  conduct  of  the  emperor  was  conformable  to  these 
declarations ;  he  treated  the  British  agent  at  Vienna  with 
scorn  and  neglect,  gave  continual  audiences  to  the  duke  of 
Wharton,  who  was  deputed  by  the  pretender  ;  he  cahalled 
with  the  opposition  in  England,  and  ordered  his  minister 
count  Palm  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  king,  reflecting  on 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  and  denying  the  existence  of 
the  secret  articles  with  which  lie  was  charged,  and  to  pub- 
lish it  as  an  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large,  against  the  con* 
duct  of  tiie  king. 

While  the  emperor  thus  insulted  the  king  and  the  nation 
he  made  the  most  active  exertions  to  form  a  confederacy 
against  the  allies  of  Hanover.   He  had  concluded  with  the 
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kin^  of  Portugal  a  conn  tie  rcial  treaty,  by  -vvfiicli  he  obtninnd 
the  freedom  of  trade  to  the  Brazils  in  pretereuce  to  all  other 
nations.  He  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  Ca- 
therine empress  of  Russia,  in  virtue  of  which,  both  the 
contracting  parties  aorreed  to  fiu  iiibli  oO,000  men  in  case  of  . 
an  attack,  and  he  secured  lier  accession  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  her  guaranty  of  the  pragmatic  sanction.  He 
gained  the  electors  of  Ments^  Treves,  Cologne,  and  Pala- 
tine, extorted  the  neutrality  of  Saxony,  and  prevailed  on 
the  duke  of  Wolfembuttel  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of 
an  Austrian  garrison  into  Brunswick,  which  would  open  to 
his  arms  the  electorate  of  Hanover. 

But  the  circumstance  which  most  distressed  the  allies 
of  Hanover  and  strengtlif  ncd  the  party  of  the  emperor, 
was  the  defection  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  petty  dis- 
putes relative  to  recruiting  parties,  and  the  claims  to  some 
inconsiderable  districts  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover,  had 
lonp^  agitated  the  in-itable  mind  of  Frederic  William ;  and 
the  superiority  which  George  assumed  over  him  :\:r<j:va- 
vated  his  disgust.  To  tliese  motives  were  added  his  ap[)re- 
hensions  of  being  exposed  to  an  attack  from  the  Russians 
for  his  adherence  to  the  Hanover  alliance.  Charles  availed 
himself  of  this  change  in  his  disposition,  and  lured  him  with 
the  promise  of  supporting  his  pretensions  to  tlie  remainder 
of  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Juliers  on  the  death  of  tho 
elector  Palatine,  or  of  investing  lum  with  an  equivalent, 
should  that  ^  inh^taace  fall  to  the  collateral  branch  of 
8ultzbach«  Count  Seckendorf,  who  had  served  in  flan* 
ders  with  Frederic  William,  was  privately  despatched  to 
Berlin,  and  by  humouring  the  tem|>er,  and  flattering  the 
pr^udices  of  the  capricious  sovereign,  secured  his  con* 
currence,  and  concluded,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1726,  the 
treaty  of  AYosterhausen.  The  king  of  Prussia  guarantied 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  the  emperor  agreed  to  secure  the 
succession  of  Juliers,  Berg,  and  Ravenstein,  or  an  equiva- 
lent, to  the  house  of  Brandenburgh  ;  nnd  both  parties 
promised  a  reciprocal  succour  of  10,000  or  12,0(X)  men  in 
case  of  an  attack. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  allies  of  Vienna  pre- 
pared to  execute  their  projects.  In  February,  1727,  Spain 
commenced  hostilities  hy  the  siecre  of  Gibraltar;  the  czarina 
assembled  her  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  Chaiico  collected 
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a  formidable  army  in  the  Netherlands,  for  the  invasion  of 
Holland.  A  combiiKitioii  of  unfavourable  circiun^tanceg, 
however,  prevented  the  emperor  trom  fulfilling  his  designs. 
In  vain  he  attempted  to  reconcile  the  discordant  interests 
of  the  German  states,  and  to  draw  the  empire  into  the 
quarrel  ;  he  was  only  able  to  obtain  the  renewal  of  the 
defensive  association  iVuiu  the  circles  of  Austria,  Fran- 
conia,  Suabia,  and  the  Hhine,  but  thej  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  great  disputes  whieh  wore  then  pending  between 
the  allies  of  Hanover  and  Yienna. 

In  England  all  parties  were  indignant  at  the  insults  of 
the  emperor:  the  parliatnent  supported  the  king  in  all  his 
engagements  ;  a  British  sqaadron  in  the  Baltic  awed  the 
empress  of  Russia ;  another  in  the  Mediterranean  threatened 
the  coasts  of  Spain,  and  a  third  blocked  np  the  galleons  in 
the  ports  of  the  Indies.  A  subsidiary  army  of  Danee^ 
Swedes,  and  Hessians,  to  the  number  of  42,000  men,  was 
taken  into  Britisli  pny,  mid  France  collected  a  numerous 
forro  on  t]ie  front  iri  s  of  Hpain  and  Germany.  The  death 
of  tlie  czai'ina  fj  ustrated  the  expectations  of  the  emperor 
in  the  North  ;  the  irresolute  spirit  of  the  king  of  PruSisia  at 
the  same  time  began  to  waver ;  and  many  of  the  German 
states,  awed  by  the  formidable  aspect  of  the  Hanover  allies, 
deserted  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  detention 
of  the  galleons  in  America  prevented  the  court  of  Madrid 
•  from  remitting  such  vast  supplies  as  the  unbounded  pro- 
mises of  Ripperda  had  led  him  to  expect ;  his  own  revenues 
were  in  too  scantT*  and  in  too  disordwed  a  state  to  maintain 
a  force  sufficiCTt  to  resist  his  enemies,  and  his  hereditary 
dominions  were  threatened  with  an  immediate  attack. 
Even  in  his  own  court,  and  among  his  own  ministers,  he 
found  the  strongest  opposition  to  his  favourite  measures. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours,  he  could  not  succeed 
in  reconciling  his  consort  and  ministers  to  the  union  with 
Spain ;  count  Wiudisgratz  was  the  only  ardent  supporter 
of  it;  while  Eugene  and  Staremberg  did  not  affect  to 
conceal  their  di.^approbation,  declared  that  they  only  signed 
it  in  obedience  to  the  emporor,  and,  from  a  joalousy  of 
count  Sinzendorf,  endeavoured  to  retard  its  execution. 

The  empress  also,  when  the  first  illusion  was  dissipated, 
turnofl  again  with  affection  to  the  prince  of  Loraine,  and 
saw  with  displeasure  the  estrangement  between  the  houses 
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of  Austria  anrT  Bninswick.    Even  Sinzendorf,  though  he 

durst  not  openly  disavow  tlie  work  of  his  own  hands,  was 
alarmed  at  the  dillicultics  in  which  his  master  was  involved, 
and  was  anxious  to  relieve  liim  from  his  embarrassments, 
by  secretly  thwarting  that  aiiiance  which  he  had  been  so 
anxious  to  conclude. 

'  At  this  juncture  an  important  change  took  place  in  the 
court  of  Spain,  llipperda,  after  concluding  his  negotia- 
tions at  Vienna,  ajid  prodigally  distributing  the  Spanish 
largesses  to  the  emperor  and  his  ministers,  departed  on 
the  9th  of  Kovember,  172o,  and  passing  through  Italy, 
embarked  8t  QeiM  and  landed  at  Bai^elooa.  At  tlos 
place»  with  that  prestunption  and  Tiolenee  which  marked 
his  character^  he  boaated  of  his  transactions  at  Vienna ; 
and  declared  that  Spain  and  the  emperor  united  wouldgiva 
law  to  Eoiope.  "  The  emperor,'*  he  said,  "  had  150,000 
troops  under  arms,  and  in  six  months  could  bring  as  many 
more  into  the  field ;  France  shall  be  pillaged,  the  king  of 
jBrnssia  crushed  in  one  campaign,  and  George  I.  driyen 
from  his  Germtin  and  British  territories."* 

On  his  arrival  at  Madrid, "  he  was  instantly  appointed 
minister  and  secretaiy  of  state,  and  vested  with  uncon- 
trolled authority.  But  his  talents  and  character  soon 
appeared  unequal  fo  his  elevated  sitiiation.  His  caprice 
and  vanity  disgusted  all  parties,  and  being  unable  to  luhil 
his  promise  of  supplying  the  court  of  Vienna  with  the 
expected  subsidies,  he  alienated  the  imperial  ambassador, 
count  Konigsegg,  by  his  indiscretion  and  arrogance,  and 
even  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  English  and  Dutch  mi- 
nisters. Having  thus  lost  the  favour  of  the  queen,  who 
was  governed  by  Konigsegg,  he  was  disgracefnllj  dismissed 
withinYonr  months  af^er  the  elevation,  and  his  departments 
were  filled^  hy  Grinaldo^  the  marqms  de  Fai^ .  snd^  Don 
Joseph  Patinho,  who  engaged  to  fuM  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
and  to  supply  the  promised  subsidies. 

Aware  of  the  general  indignation,  and  apprehensive  of 
being  imprisoned,  Kipperda  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the 
British  ambassador,  Mr.  Stanhope,  to  whom  he  disclosed 
the  secret  engagements  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  the 
emperor;  and  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king  of 
England,  developed  their  plans  and  magnified  the  danger  to 

*  Memoin  of  Sir  Robert  Walpotck  «hap.  nxv. 
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wbich  Europe  was  exposed  \sj  tlie  onion  of  Spain  and 

Austria.    He  was,  however,  forcibly  taken  from  the  house 
of  the  British  ambassador^  and  transferred  to  the  castle  of 
,     ,  Segovia.* 

Although  the  disoussion  of  Bipperda  was  principally 
'  'owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  imperial  cabinet,  yet  the 
protection  which  he  received  from  the  British  ambassador 
lilled  the  court  of  Vienna  with  alarm  and  consternation  ; 
and  tlie  disclosure  of  the  secret  articles  compelled  the 
emperor  to  have  recourse  to  the  meanest  subterfuges. 
The  character  aiid  abilities  ui  Kipperda  were  now  as  much 
decried  as  they  had  been  before  exalted,  and  the  emperor 
and  Lis  ministers  affected  surprise  at  being  accused  of 
placing  their  confidence  in  so  indiscreet  and  contem^LiLiie  a 
man. 

The  disclosure  of  the  engagement  for  the  proposed 
maniages  involved  the  imperial  court  in  the  greatest 
^  embarrassment.  Hitherto  the  report  was  only  founded  on 
conjecture ;  but  from  this  time  it  seemed  to  be  confirmed : 
a  general  dissatisfaction  prevailed,  and  the  danger  of 
Hnitipg  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  dcnninions  in  one  family 
was  re-echoed  from  one  quarter  of  £urope  to  the  other. 
Charles  was  therefore  obliged  to  tranquillise  the  king  of 
'  Prussia^  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  other  princes  of 
the  empire,  who  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  Spanish 
successor  on  the  imperial  throne,  by  a  public  denial  of  his 
supposed  engagements,  and  yet  lie  was  to  continue  to  lure 
the  queen  of  Spain  with  the  prospect  of  the  marriages^  by 
which  alone  he  could  secure  her  support,  f 

The  scandalous  venality  of  the  imperial  court  was  also 
publicly  (  x[)(jsed.  In  the  account  of  the  money  which  he 
had  distributed  at  Vienna,  liipperda  iuid  stated  400,000 
florins  as  given  to  the  imperial  ministers.   Philip,  justly 

*  For  the  rise,  fall,  and  subsequent  adventures  of  Rippcrda,  see 
the  IMcinoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  ch.  xxv.,  and  Kings  of  Spain, 

cb.  xxxvii. 

f  From  a  candid  review  of  the  numerous  documents  relative  to 
ilKse  engagements,  it  appears  probable  that  Charles  had  no  other 
intention  than  to  lure  the  queen  of  Spun,  and  render  her  the  du))e  of 

his  schemes;  he  therefore  never  gave  a  written  promise,  though  he  did 
not  scruple,  through  the  medium  of  his  ministers,  counts  Sinzcndorf 
and  Konigsegg,  to  make  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  his  intention 
to  gratify  her  wishes.^ Mr.  Robinson's  Despatches* 
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surprised  at  the  magnitude  of  the  sum,  appealed,  for  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  who 
acknowknlnfcd  the  receipt,  but  avoidLci  an  explanation  of 
the  particulars^  because  the  emperor  had  shared  in  the  gra- 
tification. 

These  transactions  greatlj  affected  the  credit  of  the 
court  of  Vienna ;  and  no  event  in  the  rdgn  of  Charles 
inTolved  him  in  more  embarrassment  and  disgrace.  In  the  - 
subsequent  negotiations  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  ' 
to  prevarication  and  duplicity,  and  io  affirm  on  o^e  side 
what  he  as  positively  denied  on  the  other.  Thus  humbled 
and  disappointed,  Charles  sacrificed  Spain  to  liis  owu  safety; 
and  his  plenipotentiary  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  31^t  of  May, 
1 727,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  England,  France,  and 
tlie  United  Provinces.  A  general  armistice  was  concluded 
for  seven  years  ;  the  charter  of  the  Ostcnd  Company  was 
suspended  for  the  same  term;  and  the  disputes  subsisting 
betwoeTi  the  allies  of  Vienna  and  Hanover  were  to  be 
settled  by  a  general  congress.  Tlie  king  of  Spain,  thus 
deserted  by  Austria,  acceded  to  the  preliminaries  on  the 
30th  of  June,  and  peace  again  appeared  on  the  eve  of  being 
restored  to  Europe. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events,  a  material  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  administration  of  Fruiict*.    The  duke  of 
JBourbon  had  flattered  Idmself  with  the  hopes  of  governing 
the  young  king  by  the  influence  of  the  queen  ;  but  he  was  . 
disappointed.   Fleury,  the  king's  preceptor,  had  silently 
and  gradually  gained  the  full  confidence  of  the  sovereign ; 
and  a  struggle  for  power  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the' 
dismission  of  the  duke,  and  the  elevation  of  Fleury  to  the, 
helm  of  state.  *    Although  this  event  occasioned  no  imme«' 
diate  change  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  yet  it  ultimately  led, 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  connection  between  France 
and  Spain,  and  the  rc-union  of  the  house  of  Austria  %vith 
England. 

*  For  the  account  of  this  change  of  administration,  sec  Memoirs  of 
Lord  Walpole,  ch.  xii. 
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Chap.  LXXXVni.— 1727-l7aL 

As  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  had  finally  arranged 
their  disputes  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  and  signed  tlie 
preliminaries  with  England,  France,  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, on  the  basis  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  it  was 
expected  that  Spain  would  instantly  raise  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  that  the  emperor  would  grant  the  inyestiture  of 
iParma  and  Tuscany  to  Don  Carlo%  and  suppress  the 
'  Osten^  Company.  But  these  hopes  were  disappointed,  by 
the  death  of  the  king  of  England^  who  suddenly  expired  on 
his  journey  to  Hanover  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1727. 

This  event  revived' the  visionary  hopes  of  the  emperor  : 
he  expected  that  George  II.  would  be  embarrassed  with 
the  attempts  of  th6  Jacobites,  who  would  be  supported 
by  cardinal  Fleury ;  or  at  all  events  that  Townshend  and 
sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  alienation 
of  England,  would  be  driven  from  the  helm,  and  succeeded 
by  a  new  administration  more  favourable  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  counsels  of  Spain  were  actuated  by  the 
same  motives ;  Philip  delayed,  under  various  pretences,  to 

.  raise  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  both  soverciLnis  resumed 
their  warlike  preparations  with  increasing  vigour.  But 
the  accession  of  the  new  sovereign  was  undisturbed; 
cardinal  Fleury  refused  to  support  the  Jacobites,  and,  by 
means  of  his  friciid  Mr.  Walpole*,  the  Britiili  ambassador 
at  Paris  strongly  recommended  to  the  king  of  England  the 

.  continuance  of  the  ministry,  and  expressed  the  resolution 
.  >  of  hia  master  to  cultivate  the  union  between  the  two 
crowns.   This  disappointment  did  not  produce  any  material 

;  change  in  the  disposition  of  Spain  and  the  emperor;  and 
the  allies  of  Hanover  were  reduced  to  the  same  state  of 
uncertainty,  with  respect  to  peace  or  war,  as  before  the 
signature  of  the  preliminaries. 

.  Irritated  by  this  equivocal  and  hostile  conduct,  France 
and  England  determined  to  anticipate  the  intended  aggres- 
sions of  the  emperor,  on  the  side  of  Hanover  and  Holland, 
by  attacking  him  in  Geimany.  As  a  prelude  to  this 
aggression,  George  IL  by  a  subsidiary  treaty,  signed 

^  •  Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpole,  ch.  xv. 
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on  the  25tli  of  November,  1727,  detached  the  duke 
oi  Bruiiawick  Wolfembuttcl,  and  secured  the  possession  of 
Brunswick,  which  frustrated  the  plan  of  the  emperor  to 
invade  the  HanoTerian  dominioiu.*  Charles  was  thus 
reduced  to  a  state  of  inaction,  and  Spain,  unable  to  cope 
with  France  and  England,  ratified  the  preliminaries  hj  an 
act  signed  at  ^he  Fardo^  a  royal  palace  near  Madrid,  on 
the  5th  of  March,  1728,  and  a  congress  was  opened  at 
Soissons  on  the  14th  of  June.  At  this  place  the  ministers 
of  the  empire,  Spain;  and  the  Hanover  allies  assembled, 
and  the  negotiations  were  conducted  under  the  management 
of  cardinal  Fleurj,  who  occasionally  repaired  thither  firom 
Paris. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  congress  the  emperor 
tlirew  fresh  difficulties  on  the  suppression  of  the  Ostend 
Company,  and  on  the  investiture  of  the  duchies,  that  he 
uiight  attain  liis  favourite  object,  the  formal  guaranty  of 
the  Prajrmatic  Sanction,  from  the  European  powers. 
Cardinal  Fieury  opposed  this  guaranty,  and  succeeded  iu 
preventing  the  other  plenipotentiaries  from  accepting  it  as 
the  basis  of  the  definitive  treaty ;  and  this  opposition  in* 
creased  the  obstinacy  of  the  emperor. 

In  these  circumstances  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet  was  involTcd  in  contradictions  and  inconsistencies. 
When  the  emperor  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  the 
arrival  of  the  galleons^  and  the  receipt  of  Span isli  subsidies, 
he  was  anxious  not  to  offend  the  queen  of  Spain,  and 
affected  to  abide  by  his  engagements.  But  when  France 
and  Great  Britain  threatened  hostilities,  and  particularly 
when  his  hopes  of  Spanish  gold  were  less  sanguine,  his 
demeanour  became  as  meek  as  it  was  before  haughty  and 
imperious.  During  the  delays  which  were  derived  from 
this  fluctuating  state  of  mind,  the  mistrust  and  diffidence," 
which  had  been  gradually  increasing  between  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Vienna,  were  revived  ;  and  the  queen  of  Spain, 
as  a  proof  of  the  emperor's  sincerity  to  secure  tlie  succession 
of  Parma  and  Tuscany  for  Don  Carlos,  insisted  that  the 
article  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  relative  to  the  neutral 
garrisons,  should  be  changed,  and  Spanish  troops  substi* 
tuted  in  their  stead.  This  proposition,  to  which  the  court 
of  Madrid  obstinately  adhered,  became  the  principal  object 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  ch.  xxxlIL 
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of  the  negodatioii,  whicb  the  emperor^  by  everj  species  of 
artifice  and  chicanery,  endeaToured  to  evade,  or  to  make 
the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  the  price  of  hia 
assent. 

Fndlng  the  queen  of  Spain  obstinate  in  her  resolution, 

the  emperor  redoubled  his  efforts  to  divide  the  allies  of 
Hanover,  hj  sccrot  nud  insidious  propositions  made  to 
each;  and  count  Siiizcndorf  even  siif?frested  the  plan  of  a 
provisional  treaty,  on  the  basis  of  1 1)0  prpliminaries,  to 
'settle  the  objects  in  dispute  without  the  intervention  of 
Spain.  This  plan  bcinfr  digested,  was  signed  by  Sinzendorf 
aiul  transmitted  to  Madrid  by  the  allies  of  Hanover  for  the 
accession  of  Spain,  but  rejected  by  the  queen,  wlio  ^vas  de- 
termined not  to  recede  from  the  demand  of  Spanish 
,  garrisons. 

In  this  interval  the  provisional  treaty  being  despatched 
to  the  emperor,  who  was  making  a  progress  tiiroiigh  his 
dominions^  £i]gene»  Staremberg,  and  even  Bealp,  joined  in 
opposing  it.  Charles^  on  his  return,  lured  by  new  over** 
tares  from  Spain,  disarowed  it^  recalled  Sinzendorf  from 
the  congress,  and  a  general  opinion  prevailed  at  Vienna 
that  the  plenipotentiary  would  be  disgraced.  The  emperor, 
however,  received  him  witli  marks  of  the  greatest  cordiality, 
apolorrised  for  his  apparent  disapprobation,  aii<l  Sinzendorf 
even  joined  in  decrying  the  treaty  which  he  had  himself 
concluded.' 

But  the  emperor  still  avjoided  any  positive  engagement, 
either  with  SjKiia  or  the  aUies,  aUliough  he  did  not  desist 
from  his  private  overtures.  The  suspicions  of  the  queen 
of  Spain  being  artfully  fomented  by  France  and  England, 
she  at  length  demanded  a  specific  dedaration  of  his  intention 
in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  an  archdnehess  with  Don 
Carlos.  Irritated  by  his  equivocal  answer,  she  prevailed 
on  the  king  to  conclude  a  separate  treaty  with  England 
and  IVance,  which  was  signed  at  Seville  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1729,  and  acceded  to  on  the  2l6t  by  the 
United  Provinces. 

Thus  terminated  the  firail  connection  between  the  house 
of  Austria  and  Spain,  from  which  the  emperor  had  reaped 
nothing  but  chimerical  hopes  and  continual  disappoint- 
ments, and  in  consoqucncc  of  which,  notwithstanding  the 
largesses  of  ILipperda  and  the  subsidies  oi  Spain,  he  in- 
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curred  an  additiozial  debt  of  not  less  than  sixteen  millions  of 
florins. 

By  the  alliance  of  Seville,  the  contracting  powers  con- 
firmed  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  frnarantied  each  other's  posses- 
sions in  all  quartei'S  of  tlu  globe;  settled  their  respective 
contingents  for  mutual  detence  in  case  of  an  nttack,  for 
securing  the  succession  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  to  D>  m  Carlos, 
and  defending  him  in  his  possession  against  any  power  who 
might  attempt  to  disturb  him  ;  they  also  agreed  to  support 
the  introduction  of  6000  Spanish  instead  of  neutral  troops, 
into  the  fortresses  of  Leghorn,  Porto  Ferraio,  Paiiua,  and 
Placentia,  within  six  months  from  the  signature  of  the 
treaty. 

This  oompnlsoiy  danse,  which  in  the  pnbUe  treatj  only 
alluded  to  the  emperor,  without  mentioning  his  name» 
formed  the  subject  of  a  secret  article,  wherein  the  con- 
tracting parties  bound  themselves  to  make  war  in  case 
of  oppontion,  and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  whole 
was  executed.  The  king  of  Spain  also  revoked  the  privi- 
leges of  trade  granted  to  ihe  suhjects  of  the  emperor  by 
the  treaties  of  Vienna,  restored  the  exclusive  rights  enjoyed 
by  the  English  and  Dutch,  in  consequence  of  the  fifth 
article  of  the  trcfrty  of  ]\Iimster,  and  relinquished  his  claims 
on  Gibraltar  and  Minorca. 

Charles  was  highly  indignant  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
treaty;  not  only  because  he  was  made  the  duke  of 
Spain,  and  disappointed  in  the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction ;  but  because  he  considered  the  engagements  of 
the  allies  of  Seville,  for  the  abolition  oi  the  Ostend  Com- 
pany, and  the  compulsory  admission  of  Spanish  troops  into 
Italy,  as  yiolating  his  rights  of  sovmignty  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  infringing  his  imperial  authori^.  His 
pride  was  still  more  wounded  by  the  contemptuous  silence 
with  whid[i  his  petTBon  and  ri^ts  were  passed  oyer,  and^ 
the  peremptory  manner  in  which  he  was  required  to  give 
a  prompt  and  speedy  accession  without  negotiation.  He 
upbraided  the  allies  with  omitting  even  his  Tery  name  ; 
and  his  ministers,  with  their  usual  captiousneBs ;  asked  how 
their  imperial  master  could  give  an  answer  when  no  pro- 
posal was  made,  or  how  Iiis  concurrence  could  be  required, 
without  specifying  with  what  lie  was  to  concur  ?  Count 
biiizendoif  stigmatised  the  manner  in  which  the  treaty  w^ 
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concluded  as  an  nnheaTd-of  affront,  of  which  no  instance 
could  be  adduced  even  among  barbou^ans.*  The  emperor 
accordingly  gave  no  other  answer  than  that  he  would 
abide  by  his  engagements,  and  would  send  instructions  to 
his  plenipotentiaries  at  the  congress  at  Soissons ;  he  at  the 
same  time  issued  instant  orders  for  his  troops  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  march. 

In  a  paroxysm  of  despair  Charles  declared  his  resolution 
rather  to  risk  a  general  war,  and  stand  singly  against  the 
united  powers  of  Europe,  than  nfrree  to  such  humiliating 
conditions.  If  driven  to  extn  niities  he  could,  he  said, 
etfect  a  i  eeonciliation  with  Simin,  by  giving  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Don  Carlos  ;  ;uid  the  queen  would  purchase 
that  object  on  any  condition.  It  would  be  far  more 
honourable  to  make  concessions  by  an  act  of  his  own,  than 
to  have  them  extorted  by  compulsion,  lie  would  break  off 
all  connection  with  England  and  Holland,  and  leave  them 
to  regret  their  own  foUy^  in  having  contributed  to  the 
preponderance  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  Europe* 
He  threatened  to  evacuate  the  Low  Countries,  to  inundate 
Italy  with  troops,  and  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army 
of  165,000  men;  he  demanded  the  contingent  of  Russia, 
drew  from  the  king  of  Prussia  a  promise  of  10,000  men, 
and  appealed  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  against  the  infrac- 
tion of  his  prerogative,  and  the  infringement  of  their  pri- 
vileges, by  alienating  the  feodality  of  Tuscany  and  Parma 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  empire  and  its  head.  He 
employed  lii?;  n^iial  artifices  to  divide  the  allies,  and,  not- 
withstaudiiiir  his  recent  disappointment,  still  flattered  him- 
self with  tlie  hopes  that  the  British  nation  would  not  sup- 
port the  kinf^  in  a  German  quarrel. 

But  lie  found  both  his  threats  and  allurements  ineffectual; 
the  Britihli  nation,  pleased  with  the  renewal  ot  their  lucra- 
tive commerce  with  Spain,  warmly  supported  the  treaty  of 
Seville ;  the  allies  were  active  in  forming  a  plan  of  hostile 
operations,  and  meditated  a  descent  on  Sicily,  which  was  ill 
provided  for  defence.  Charles  was  coldly  supported  by  the 
states  of  the  empire^  and  deaerted  by  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
who  entered  into  engagements  with  the  allies  of  Seville ; 

•  From  an  interesting  despatch  of  lord  Waldegrave  to  lord  Towns- 
head,  dated  January  1.  I7S0b  in  which  he  relate*  the  effects  produced 
by  the  eontmunication  of  the  treaty  on  the  imperial  ooiirt  and  muusten. 
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the  king  of  Prussia  sin  unk  irom  the  contest,  and  Russia, 
in  the  bcginmng  of  a  new  reign,  was  unwilling  to  engage 
in  a  war.  Thus  abandoned  by  his  allies^  bis  finances  ex- 
hausted, his  countries  impOYCrished,  and  his  army  in* 
efficient  and  dispirited^  Charles  was  unable  to  support  the 
contest  alone.  He  therefore  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  his 
affairs ;  but  avuling  himself  of  the  rising  misinteUigence 
among  the  allies  of  Seville,  succeeded  in  detaching  the  Ma-* 
ritime  Powers  from  France. 

Fortunately  for  the  house  of  Austria,  England  had  al- 
ready testified  a  disposition  to  renew  the  ancient  confidence 
by  the  mission  of  earl  Waldegrave  to  Vienna.  From  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  except  during  the  temporary 
missions  of  lords  Stanliope,  Ciidogan,  and  Cobham,  no 
regular  minister  had  resided  at  Vienna ;  and  the  British 
affairs  were  principally  conducted  by  St.  Saphorin,  a  native 
of  Switzerland,  who,  though  a  man  of  abilities  and  integrity, 
was  of  a  caustic  and  presumptuous  temper,  and  had  contri- 
buted, by  his  exag;;crated  discourses,  to  aggravate  the  dis- 
contents subsisting  between  the  courts  of  London  and 
Vienna. 

The  mUd  and  insinuating  manners  of  lord  Waldegrave 
were  well  calculated  to  h^  the  breach ;  he  found  the 
emperor  and  his  ministry  highly  prejudiced  against  the 
British  administration,  and  jealous  of  the  king's  ascen* 
dency  in  the  German  empire ;  and  although  he  was  treated 
by  Charies  with  extreme  coldness,  yet  he  conciliated  the 
reserve  of  prince  Eugene,  the  blunt  and  honest  frankness 
of  Staremberg,  and  the  caprice  of  Sinsendorf.  He  was  no 
less  successful  with  the  Spanish  favourites,  particularly 
the  marquis  do  Ileal p,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  union  with  England,  which  was  completed  by  Mr. 
Bobinson.* 

The  allies  of  Seville  were  at  this  period  divided  in  their 
views  and  interests,  and  the  bonds  of  amity  which  had  con- 
nected England  and  France  were  relaxed. 

The  house  of  Brunswick,  firmly  establi.^hcd  on  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  no  longer  felt  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
a  strict  union  with  France  to  check  the  hopes  of  the  dis- 
affected and  prevent  internal  commotions.   In  France  the 

*  For  an  account  of  lord  Waidegrav^  see  Memoin  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  ch.  xxxviiL 
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birth  of  a  daupliin,  ia  1729»  having  annihilated  the  hopes 
of  Philip  v.,  cardinal  Fleuiy  had  effected  a  reooncili<- 
ation  with  Spain;  and,  though  from  his  pacific  prin* 
eipleSy  he  was  inclined  to  maintain  the  system  of  Europe 
according  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  he  now  directed  his 
views  to  aliQuate  Spain  from  England,  and  to  reunite  the 
two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Hence  a  spirit  of 
delay  and  irresolution  was  infused  into  the  counsels  of  tlie 
allies ;  Spain,  from  disappointment  and  revenge,  urged  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  breach  with  the  emperor,  and 
was  eager  to  dismember  Parma  and  Tuscany  from  tlie  em- 
pire, and  France  was  desirous  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Flanders,  to  wliich  England  and  iiolland  were  averse. 
Flenry  availed  himself  of  these  discordant  views,  tlnvarted 
every  scheme  of  hostility,  and  insinuated  to  the  queen  of 
Spain,  that  the  diflSiculties  and  delays  in  carrying  the  treaty 
of  SeviUe  into  execution  hy  force  arose  from  the  English 
apd  Dutch* 

The  emperor  was  not  imaoqtuunted  with  this  growing 
disunion  among  the  allies ;  and  his  ministers,  with  the  con- 
nivance, though  without  the  avowal  of  their  master,  made 
secret  overtures  to  England*  In  a  tone  of  unusual  humility, 
they  adverted  to  the  former  friendship  between  the  two 
powers^  and  trusted  that  England  would  not  concur  in  the 
ruin  of  an  ancient  ally,  to  raise  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  a 
pre-eminence  in  Europe.  They  insinuated  that  the  em- 
peror would  sacrifice  the  Ostend  Company,  ^nd  permit  the 
introduction  of  Spanish  garrisons,  provided  England  would 
guaranty  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  was  necessary  for 
.the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  Europe. 

At  this  crisis  Spain,  impatient  of  delay,  declared  herself 
free  from  all  engagements  contracted  by  the  treaty  of 
Seville ;  and  England,  apprehensive  of  losing  the  commer- 
'eial  advantages  recently  obtained,  accepted  &e  overtures  of 
the  emperor,  and  opened  a  negotiation  to  renew  her  ancient 
connection  with  the  house  of  Austria.  Although  the  ha,- 
perial  ministers  were  unanimous*  for  this  reconciliation, 

*  Lord  "Waldet^rave  has  recorded  an  anecdote  of  prince  Eugene's 
extreme  aversion  to  this  war,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Townsiiynd,  Vieima, 
March  18.  1730.  **'The  prince,  after  having  won  a  game  of  piquet  of 
VM,  and  was  saying  ^at  what  I  had  lost  would  help  to  pay  for  the 
A>ils  that  were  brought  home  to  him  the  same  morning,  and  that  ia 
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the  Gondunon  was  delayed  by  the  pride  and  ohstiiiacy  of 
the  empeior,  who  from  his  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Han* 
over,  was  averse  to  allow  the  claims  of  George  IL  iii 
Germany.  But  his  reluctant  consent  was  at  length  ob- 
tained by  postponing  the  German  affairs  to  a  future  discus- 
sion ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1731,  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  emperor,  which 
is  denominated  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  By  this  treaty  the 
emperor  engaged  not  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  6000 
Spaniards  into  the  ibrtresses  of  Tuscany  and  Parni;i,  ;ind 
to  abolish  tlie  Ostend  Company.  In  return,  England 
guarantied  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  on  the  condition  that 
tin  ai  I'hduchess,  wJio  succeeded  to  the  Austrian  doiniinoiis, 
should  nut  be  married  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bom  bon, 
or  to  prince  so  powerful  as  to  endanger  the.  balance  of  Ku- 
rope. 

Anthony  Famese  dying  on  the  20fth  of  January,  1731, 
in  the  midst  of  the  negotiation,  the  emperor  had  taken 
instant  possesion  of  Parmay  under  the  pretence  of  securing 
that  duchy  to  his  heir»  should  the  dudiessy  who  declared 
herself  pregnant^  be  deJirered  of  a  posthumous  son.  But 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  he  declared,  that  he  had 
only  adopted  this  measure' to  secure  the  peace  of  Italy,  and 
would  give  immediate  possession  to  Don  Carlos,  should  the 
duchess  be  delivered  of  a  daughter,  or  proye  not  pregnant* 

Spain  having  revoked  her  declaration  against  the  peace 
of  vSeville,  acceded  to  the  new  treaty  on  the  6th  of  June, 
an  !  on  the  22nd  of  Jnlv,  the  emperor  conrlndod  another 
treaty  at  Vienna  witli  ( ireat  Britain,  JSpuin,  and  the  United 
Provinces,  which  tei  minated  the  disputes  concerning  the 
Spanish  succos.^ion.  And  thus,  at  the  close  of  these  nefro- 
tiations,  Charles  derived  no  other  advantage  from  his  com- 
plicated intrigues  and  mighty  preparations,  than  the  sin<»le 
guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  a  reconciliation 

the  summer  I  should  liave  my  share  of  the  diversion  he  proposed  by  . 
them,  *  Si  cette  fichiic  guerre  ne  nous  empuche  pas he  added,  '  Je  n'ai 
jamais  eu  si  peu  de  plai&ir  de  ma  vie  dans  les  apparences  d'unc  guerre, 
•*€it  l*toiqii0  datw  les  arrangenMns  de  laquc^e  je  ne  puis  prendre 
pLusir.  U  n^  a  point  d'object,  U  n*y  a  pas  assez  de  sujet  pour  faire 
tuer  une  poulet.'  This  he  spoke  almi  l,  and  repeated  his  words.  There 
were  ten  or  a  dozen  men  and  women  standing  round  the  table,  and  our 
game  vas  going  on ;  so  that  there  was  no  laying  bold  of  any  thing  he 
had  said  ta  cany  the  diaeourae  frrtber.** 
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with  the  ^laritime  Powers;  both  of  which  he  might  have 
acquired  at  an  easier  rate,  and  with  greater  advantages,  bad 
he  yielded  to  the  urgent  instances  of  Great  Britain  to  ac- 
cede to  the  treaty  of  Seville. 


Chap.  LXXXIX. -^1 73  Ul  733. 

Having  obtained  the  prnnranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
from  Spain,  i*i  u6.sia,  Kussia,  England,  and  Holland,  tlie 
emperor  directed  all  his  efforts  to  procure  the  accession  of 
the  other  European  powers,  particularly  the  states  of  the 
German  empire.  In  pursuing  this  object  he  experienced 
extreme  difficulty,  from  the  religious  disputes  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  bodies^  and  from  the  discordant 
views  of  the  Grerman  princes. 

•  The  religions  disputes,  which  arose  from  the  obnoxious 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  Rys wick,  still  continued  undiminished. 
At  length  the  emperor,  though  inclined  to  favour  the  Ca- 
tholics, was  induced  to  yield  to  the  just  remonstrances  of 
the  Protestants,  and  in  consequence  of  n  convention  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  i-^«iied  an  edict,  dated  No- 
vember 14.  1720,  enjoining  the  Jificclur  Palatine,  who  had 
persecuted  the  Calvinists,  to  redress  tiicir  n  ievanccs,  and 
to  restore  them  to  the  same  situation  in  which  they  stood 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Baden.  By  this  conven- 
tion it  was  also  proposed  to  reinstate  the  Protestants  in  the 
privileges  secured  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

The  Catholics^  however,  not  only  evaded  the  performance 
of  the  convention,  but  insisted  that  it  established  the  clause 
in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick ;  because  the  edict  only  enjoined 
the  restoration  of  the  privileges  possessed  by  the  Protes' 
tants  at  the  peace  of  Baden  ;  and  had  no  retrospect  to  the 
rights  of  which  they  ha^  been  deprived  between  the  treaties 
of  Ryswick  and  Baiden. 

This  disunion  was  augmented  by  disputes  concerning  an 
article  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  stipulating,  that  in  case 
of  a  division  between  the  t^vo  religions,  the  point  should  be 
amieably  decided,  and  n<  t  carried  by  a  majority  of  voices. 

The  emperor  liaving  always  favoured  the  cause  of  the 
Catholics,  was  secure  of  the  majority  of  that  body  in  sup- 
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port  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  but  he  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  his  attempts  to  gain  the  concurrence  of  the 
Protestants ;  because  he  had  offended  them  hy  not  obtaining 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Rjrswick ; 
and  because  he  had  been  opposed  by  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
who  possessed  the  chief  influence  in  the  Protestant  body. 
By  his  recent  alliance  with  the  king  of  England,  Charles 
had  gained  the  support  of  Hanover;  and  he  had  found 
means  to  conciliate  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  yielding  to  his 
representations  in  the  affairs  of  Mecklenburgh,  and  by  af- 
fecting to  promote  his  views  on  the  inheritance  of  JuUers 
and  Bf  Tg. 

SiiiCLi  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  commission  in 
Mecklenburgh,  the  troubles  of  that  country  had  again  broke 
out  with  increasing  violence.    The  duke  braved  the  mul- 
tiplied decrees  of  the  Aulic  Council,  regained  possession  of  ^ 
part  of  the  duchy,  and  renewed  iiis  exactions  on  his  subjects. 
He  was  accordingly  deposed  by  a  provisional  rescript ;  the 
administration  was  given  to  his  brother  Christian  Louis^ 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  conservator  of  the  drcle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  was  joined  in  the  commission.   The  oppo* 
sition  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  supported  by  France^ 
Sweden,  and  England,  compelled  the  emperor  to  revoke 
his  provisional  rescript ;  but  he  still  continued  the  govern- 
ment in  Christian  Louis,  by  investing  him  with  the  office 
of  impmal  commissary.    The  duke  was  soon  afterwards 
driven  from  his  dominions  by  the  Hanoverian  forces ;  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  availed  himself  of  these  contests  to  in» 
troduce  his  troops  into  the  duchy.    The  emperor  also  re- 
newed his  promises  of  favouring  tlic  claims  of  Fietlcric 
William  on  the  succession  of  Julicrs,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  advanced  age  of  Philip  William,  Elector  Palatine, 
seemed  likely  to  become  vacant.    Having  thus  succeeded 
in  conciliating  the  elector  of  Hanover  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  he,  on  the  II th  of  January,  1732,  obtained  the 
guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
whole  Germanic  body,  except  the  electors  of  Bavaria,  Pa- 
latine, and  Saxony.   In  consequence  of  their  claims  to  the 
Austrian  inheritance^  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria 
were  induced  to  protest  against  this  act,  and  the  Elector 
PalatinCf  from  a  suspicion  that  the  emperor  had  guarantied 
the  succession  of  Berg  and  Juliers  to  the  king  Se  Firussia* 
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This  opposition  was  fomented  by  F ranee,  who  encouraged 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  submit  his  pretensions  to  the  states 
of  tlie  empire,  and  promoted  a  league  between  the  electors 
of  Saxony  and  Bavai-ia,  which  was  concluded  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1733,  in  support  of  their  respective  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives. 

This  opposition  to  the  guaranty  of  the  Pracrniatic  Sanc- 
tion, joined  to  the  disputes  relativ(i  to  i'mnia  aiid  Placentia, 
portended  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  houses  of 
Austria  and  Bourbon.  Charles,  alarmed  at  the  intrigues 
of  France  in  the  empire,  and  apprehenflive  of  her  growing 
influence  at  the  court  of  Dresden,  strained  every  nerve  to 
procure  the  guaranty  from  the  protesting  electors,  and  to 
form  alliances,  as  if  on  the  eve  o£  a  general  war,  and  was 
warmly  supported  in  his  views  by  the  king  of  England. 

Augustus  II*,  persisting  in  his  refusal  of  the  guaranty, 
the  emperor  warmly  opposed  his  views  of  rendering 
the  crown  of  Poland  hereditary  in  hia  family ;  and  with 
this  intention  renewed  the  ancient  alliance  of  the  house 
of  Austria  with  Poland,  wliich  furnished  a  pretext  for 
his  interference  in  the  attairs  of  the  republic.  As  Au- 
crustus  was  rapidly  declining  in  health,  Charles  was  no  less 
interested  to  exclude  any  competitor,  who  might  be  sup- 
ported by  France  in  the  expected  vacancy.  He  therefore 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  a 
formal  treaty  was  drawn  up,  by  which  the  succession  of 
Berg  and  Dusseldorf  was  to  be  guarantied  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  the  duchy  of  Courland  to  be  secured  to  a 
Fnisrian  prince.  With  a  view  to  the  establishment  <^  an 
hereditary  monarchy  in  Poland,  as  well  as  to  exclude 
Stanislaus,  or  any  prince  dependent  on  France^  the  con» 
tracting  powers  agreed  to  concur  in  pladng  £manuel, 
prince  of  Portugal,  on  the  throne,  and  to  support  his  elec- 
tion with  troops  and  money.  But  the  death  of  Augustus 
prevented  the  signature  and  execution  of  this  engagement 

At  this  period  Poland  was  in  a  state  of  confusion  and 
anarchy.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  employments 
wliieli  Augustus  had  filled  with  his  Saxon  adherents,  he 
had  ])(  c()me  extremely  unpopular;  the  diet  had  even  an* 
nulled  the  election  of  his  natural  son  Maurice  count  of  Saxe 
to  succeed  to  Courland,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the 
reigning  duke  without  issue  ;  declared  that  duchy  a  fief  of 
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the  republic  ;  and  proposed,  on  the  death  of  Feidijiauvl,  to 
incorporate  it  with  the  possessioaa  of  the  crown.  Tixc  op- 
posite party  had  also  thwarted  the  attempts  of  the  king  to 
M  the  vacant  offices  of  Great  Greaeral  and  Great  Chaivcel- 
lor^  and  even  prevented  the  meeting  of  a  diet 

Augustus  having  at  length  succeeded  in  conciliating 
many  of  his  opponents,  summoned  a  diet  in  January ;  and 
with  a  view  to  complete  his  design  of  rendering  the  crown 
hereditary  in  his  family,  hastened  from  Dresden  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  winter,  and  in  an  infirm  state  of  health* 
In  answer  to  the  advice  of  his  physicians^  and  the  remon- 
strances of  his  friends,  he  replied,  I  am  aware  of  my 
danger,  hut  T  owe  more  to  my  subjects  than  to  myself." 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Warisaw,  tlie  ftUigues  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  a  gangrene  in  his  foot,  hurried  him  to  the  grave 
on  the  first  of  February,  1733,  in  the  sixty -fourth  year  of 
his  age.  This  event  hastened  the  burstin<?  of  that  storm 
which  the  lowering  aspect  of  affairs  seemed  to  portend,  and, 
from  the  disposition  and  connections  of  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  placed  the  house  of  Austria  in  a  new  aud  daiij^^ti- 
ous  situation. 

Denmark  was  governed  by  Christian  VI^  a  prince  de- 
voted to  the  arts  and  scieiicefl^  and  distinguished  hy  his 
aversion  towar,  and  his  taste  for  splendour  and  magnificence: 
and  Sweden  continued,  under  the  reign  of  Frederie,  a  prey 
to  factions^  and  of  too  tittle  weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe 
to  render  her  accession  or  o^osition  an  object  of  much 
importance. 

Bussia  had  changed  her  line  of  sovereigns;  but  iier  in- 
ternal state  and  external  relations  continued  the  same. 
In  consequence  of  her  vicinity  and  contests  with  the 

Turk?,  her  interests  were  inseparably  united  with  those 
of  tlie  house  of  Austria ;  and  in  every  instance  since  the 
death  of  Catherine  I.,  Charles  found  Russia  his  most 
stable  ally.  Peter  11.,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the 
empress  of  Germany*,  had  succeedctl  to  the  throne, 
and  his  short  reign  was  principally  distinguished  by  the 
fell  of  Mentciiikuf  and  the  favour  of  the  Dolgoruckis.  On 
the  demise  of  Peter,  in  1730,  the  crown  was  transferred  to 
Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  Ivan,  and  niece  of  Peter  the 

•  Elizabeth  Christina,  prince<;«;  of  Brumwick  Blankenlnirgh,  wife  of 
Charles  VL,  was  sister  of  Charlotte  ChrLstina,  mother  of  Fctcr  II« 
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Great  She  was  raised  to  the  throne  hj  the  council  of 
state,  in  preference  to  her  eldest  sister  Catherine,  duchess 
of  Mecklenburgh,  on  the  condition  of  consenting  to  the 
limitation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  which  she  broke,  1^  the 
assistance  of  the  guaids,  and  resumed  the  imlimitea  au* 
thority  of  her  predecessors. 

In  the  alliance  which  Charles  had  concluded  with 
Catherine  in  1726,  he  obtained  the  guaranty  of  the  Prag-» 
matic  Sanction,  on  condition  that  he  should  assist  in 
procuring  the  restitution  of  Sleswick  to  the  duke  of  TIol- 
stcin.  Peter  II.,  beiiicr  loss  inclined  to  favour  the 
claims  of  the  duke  of  Ilulstcin,  the  article  relative  to 
the  restitution  of  Sh'swick  was  annulled,  and  a  new  one 
substituted,  by  wlii<  li  the  emperor,  tlie  czar,  and  Spain 
agreed  to  pay  an  annual  pension  of  300,000  Horins  to  the 
duke  of  llolstein,  until  he  received  an  equivalent  for  his 
pretensions.  Anne  was  jealous  of  the  duke,  and  cai*eless  of 
his  interests ;  and  tiierefore  only  promised  in  general  to 
fuMl  the  engagements  of  her  predecessors,  in  regard  to  the 
Fhtgmatic  Sanction,  and  the  emperor  was  satisfied  with 
this  declaration,  without  proposing  a  new  treaty. 

On  the  side  of  Europe  the  Turks  were  disposed  to 
maintain  the  same  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  were 
wholly  occupied  with  the  progress  of  Kouli  Khan,  who 
had  taken  Bassora,  and  invested  Babylon. 

Louis  XV.  was  at  this  period  devoted  to  his  pleasures, 
and  wholly  governed  by  cardinal  Fleury,  under  whose 
wise  administration  France  had  recovered  from  her  de- 
pendent and  exhausted  condition.  The  nation,  pleased 
with  the  renewal  of  the  connection  with  Spain,  began  to 
resume  their  ancient  scliemes  of  conquest ;  and  the  ardent 
spirit  of  the  nobles  looked  forward  to  a  new  war,  to  retrieve 
the  honour  of  the  country,  which  they  considered  as  sullied 
by  the  subordinate  part  it  had  acted  since  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  France  was  the  head  of  the  league  in  of^io* 
sitkm  to  the  guarantir  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and 
agitated  every  court  of  Europe  with  her  intrigues. 

Philip  still  continued  in  the  same  stat«  of  hypochondriac 
melancholy,  from  which  he  could  only  be  roused  by  the 
bustle  and  occupations  of  war.  He  had  renounced  all 
hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  directed 
his  whole  views  to  gratify  his  queen,  who  was  eager  for 
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the  renewal  of  a  contest  with  the  house  of  Austria,  that 
8he  might  gain  a  settlement  for  anoiker  of  her  sons  in 
Italy.  France  and  Spain  were  engaged  in  warlike  prepa- 
mtiona  botk  by  aea  and  land,  and  seemed  onlj  to  wait  for 
a  pretext  to  commence  hostilities* 

Spuin  and  Portugal  had  apparently  renounced  their 
ancient  enmity,  by  the  double  marriages  of  Joseph  prince 
of  Brazil,  and  Mary  Anne,  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  Mary 
Barbara^  princess  of  Portugal,  with  Ferdinand  prince  of 
Asturias,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1729.  But  this  con- 
nection did  not  remove  the  spirit  of  national  antipathy; 
and  the  proud  and  captious  tempers  of  John  and  Philip 
were  ill  calculated  to  promote  their  union.  John,  who 
was  l}rothf^r-iii-law  of  Charles,  still  retained  his  partiality 
for  the  house  of  Austria,  and  fostered  an  equal  aversion  to 
the  house  of  Bourbon. 

During  the  disputes  concerning  the  succession  of  Tus- 
cany and  Parma,  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  courted  by  the 
houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria.  Lured  by  the  offer  of 
})ai  t  of  the  Milanesey  Victor  Amadeus  concluded,  in  June, 
1730,  a  treaty  with  the  emperor;  but  he  had  scarcely 
sign^  it  before  he  was  induced  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Spain  on  more  advantageous  conditions.  Soon  after 
this  event,  this  ambitious  monarch  astonished  Europe  by  a 
voluntary  abdication  of  his  dignity.  The  motives  which 
occasioned  this  unexpected  resolution  have  never  been  as- 
certained ;  it  was  attributed  to  the  embarrassments  arising 
from  his  contradictory  en^]^agements,  to  the  decline  of  his 
health,  and  to  a  fit  of  devotion,  or  to  a  desire  of  recognising 
his  marriage  with  the  countess  of  St.  Sebastian,  who 
had  long  been  his  mibtress,  and  whom  he  had  recently  es- 
poused. 

He  performed  the  ceremony  of  his  abdication  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  1730,  at  his  favourite  palace  of  Rivoli,  and 
after  an  eloquent  and  alFecting  discourse,  in  which  he  re- 
presented the  decline  of  his  age,  the  infirm  state  of  his 
health,  and  his  desire  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
retirement  and  devotion,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  resign  the  crown  to  a  son,  who^  from  his  age 
and  capacity,  was  equal  to  the  eares  of  government.  On 
the  ensuing  day  he  repaired  to  Chambery,  where  he  passed 
sevefal  months  with  apparent  satisfaction,  in  company  with 
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the  counteSB  of  St.  Sebastian,  who  was  created  marchioness 
of  Sphiogjy  and  whom  he  avowed  a.<t  Iiis  wife.   The  ah* 

dicated  monarch,  however,  soon  regretted  the  loss  of  power ; 
his  discont(  nt  was  fomented  by  his  wife,  and  his  intellects 
being  affected  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  he  was  instigated  to 
att€ni]>t  the  rcsmiiption  of  the  crown. 

*  The  mode  in  which  he  endenvourcd  to  re-fi-cctid  the 
throne  seemed  rnthcr  the  project  of  a  madman,  than  the 
act  ol*  a  sovereign  grown  grey  in  the  affairs  of  state. 
Under  pretence  of  change  of  air,  he  returned  to  Mont- 
callicr,  a  royal  palace  near  Turin,  and  was  received  by  his 
son  with  great  marks  of  respect  and  deference.  Boon  after 
his  arrival,  he  sent  for  the  marquis  del  Borgo,  the  prime 
minister,  and  ordered  him  in  a  high  tone  of  authority  to 
bring  the  paper,  by  which  he  meant  the  act  of  abdication. 
After  the  departure  of  the  marquis,  he  became  greatly 
agitated.  Starting  up  at  midnight,  he  ezdaimed,  ''My 
resolution  is  taken  I"  and  mounting  his  horic,  accompanied 
by  a  single  attendant,  rode  to  the  gate  of  the  citadel  of 
Turin,  and  demanded  admittance,  which  being  refused  by 
the  governor,  he  returned  to  Montcallier  in  a  state  of  fury 
and  despair.  Meanwhile,  a  privy  council  being  held  before 
the  king,  the  ministers  unanimously  urged  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  person  of  the  abdicated  monarch,  and  extorted 
from  Cfinrles  Emanuel  his  reluctant  consent  for  the  arrest 
of  his  lather. 

Victor  Amadeus  had  retired  to  rest,  and,  exhausted  with 
his  efforts,  fell  into  so  profound  a  sleep,  that  he  did  not 
awake  when  the  doors  of  his  apanment  were  forced  open. 
After  much  ineffectual  resistance,  he  was  separated  from 
his  wife,  and  conducted  to  Kivoli,  under  a  military  escort. 
During  his  conveyance  he  descended  from  the  carriage, 
under  various  pretences,  and  ineifeetually  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  compassion  of  the  soldiers,  by  reminding  them 
of  the  dangers  tiiej  had  mutually  shaied,  and  the  victories 
which  they  had  gained  under  his  command.  He  was 
deeply  affected  with  the  view  of  apartments  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  former  grandeur,  and  where  he  had 
signed  his  abdication,  which  he  never  recollected  without 
the  most  indignant  emotions.  Notwithstanding  his  wife 
was  permitted  to  reside  with  him,  the  natural  violence  ol 
his  temper,  irritated  by  confinement,  overpowered  his 
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reason,  and,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  again  removed 
to  Montcallier,  where  he  died  on  the  20th  of  October^ 
1732. 

Charles  Emanuel  was  in  tiie  tiiirl^-first  year  of  hit  age 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  crown.  His  edncation  had  beSn 
much  neglectedi  and  he  had  been  asdduouslj  removed 
from  all  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs ;  but  he  soon 
proved  that  he  possessed  the  talents,  though  not  the  spirit  ' 
of  his  father.  Finding  an  excellent  minister  in  the  mar* 
quis  d'Ormea,  the  Richelieu  of  Savoy,  he  pursued  with 
equal  address  and  judgment  the  system  of  ag'grandisement 
which  had  been  adopted  by  his  predecessors,  and  held  the 
balance  of  power  in  Italy,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
puteo  between  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  and 
adding  his  weight  to  the  side  from  which  he  hoped  to  i-eap 
the  greatest  advantage.  During  the  short  time  in  which 
he  had  held  the  reins  of  government,  he  had  considerably 
improved  the  revenue ;  his  army  was  in  a  high  state  of 
order  and  discipline ;  and,  trained  in  the  militaiy  school  of 
his  innstrions  father,  he  was  amlMona  to  ngnalise  his 
arms,  and  emulate  the  glory  of  his  predecessors. 

The  United  Provinces,  sank  into  the  lowest  state  of 
weakness  and  imbecility,  were  the  prey  of  contending 
factions.  The  views  of  the  States  were  principally  directed 
to  the  preservation  of  their  commercial  advantages;  and 
although  guaranties  of  the  Ftagmatic  Sanction,  were  indif* 
ferent  to  the  safety  of  any  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
except  the  Low  Countrio?:.  They  were  alienated  from  the 
emperor  by  the  disputes  relative  to  the  Barrier  Treaty,  as 
well  as  by  the  haughty  condurt  of  tlie  Austrian  ministers; 
and  suspiciously  regarded  the  connection  between  the 
emperor  and  England  as  likely  to  involve  them  in  a  war 
with  France. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  England 
had  increased  in  wealth  and  commerce,  and  enjoyed  agreater 
degree  of  tranquillity  at  home  and  a  longer  duration  of 
peace  ahroad,  tilian  dunng  any  period  since  the  rdgn  of 
queen  Elisabeth.  This  prosperous  state  of  affiiirs  was  de« 
rived  from  the  establishment  of  septennial  pariiaments^ 
which  enable  the  cro^vn  to  pursue  a  permanent  system  of 
policy,  and  from  the  judicious  measures  and  padfic  princi- 
ples of  the  British  administration. 
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Gr6org0  IL  was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age»  and 
was  a  prince  of  high  tntegritj,  honour*  and  veracity. 
He  possessed  good  sense,  and  a  sound  judgment;  but  was 
of  a  warn  and  irritable  temper,  not  easily  appeased,  and 
impatient  of  remonstrance*  He  was  no  less  rigidly 
>  attached  to  etiquette  and  punctilious  forms  than  Cliarles 
himself,  and  was  of  a  warlike  disposition,  and  fond  of 
military  parade.  In  regard  to  the  general  interests  of 
Kurope,  his  views  were  enlarged  and  correct :  but  from, 
an  attaclimeut  to  his  German  dominion'^,  he  often  sufi'ered 
the  prejudices  of  an  elector  to  bias  his  judgment  and  did 
not  Butiieicntly  appreciate  the  great  commercial  and  naval 
principles  of  the  English  government.  On  his  accession 
to  the  crown,  iie  found  Knghind  in  amity  with  France,  and 
at  variance  with  the  house  of  Austria ;  and,  from  jirinci- 
ples  of  prudence  and  policj',  acquiesced  iji  a  system  which 
secured  the  tranquillity  of  his  British  dominious.  He  was 
however,  aware  that  tiie  honse  of  Austria  was  the  natural 
ally  of  England,  and  hastened  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  as  soon  as  the  emperor  had  promised  to  gratify 
him  in  his  electoral  claims*  From  that  moment  he  steadily 
adhered  to  the  emperor,  and  beheld  with  indignation  the 
efforts  of  France  to  humiliate  the  house  of  Austria. 

'Although  impatient  of  control,  and  jealous  of  being 
governed,  yet  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  queen  Caroline^ 
whose  mild,  prudent,  and  conciliating  manners  were  more 
congenial  to  the  character  of  the  Knirlish  nation.  She 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  emi)ro^<,  to  whom 
she  was  distantly  related,  and  constantly  expressed  her 
own  wishes,  and  the  desire  of  the  king,  to  cement  the 
union  between  the  two  nations.  Her  views,  however, 
being  principally  directed  to  maintain  the  prosperity  and 
peace  of  England,  she  was  swayed  by  the  advice  of  sir 
Hobert  Walpole,  whose  dismission  she  had  prevented,  on 
the  accession  of  her  husband,  and  whom  she  continued  to 
support  with  all  her  influence. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  now  coni^dered  as  prime 
minister,  had  risen  from  a  private  station,  by  his  abilities 
as  a  parliamentary  orator,  and  knowledge  of  finance.  He 
commenced  his  political  career  at  an  early  period,  and 
distinguished  himself  during  the  whole  reign  of  queen 
Ajme^  as  well  in  a  public  as  in  a  private  station,  by  his 
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strenuous  support  of  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in 
the  war  of  the  Succession,  and  by  his  aversion  to  the 
house  of  liourbou.  lie  signalised  himself  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  peace  of  tJtrecht,  as  well  as  hj  bis  zeal  for  the 
Hanover  8BGce88iQ%  and  aoon  after  the  aocesrioa  of  George 
L  vaa  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasorj*  On  the  achism 
of  the  Whig  miniatry  in  1717,  he  resigned  his  post, 
and  continued  in  opposition  until,  on  the  failure  of  the 
South  SeA  scheme,  the  inclinations  of  the  king  and  the 
voice  of  the  nation  recalled  him  to  his  former  station. 
From  this  time  the  interior  administration  of  the  kingdom 
was  intrusted  to  his  care;  and  the  foreign  affairs  were 
principallj  managed  by  his  brother.in-law,  lordTownshend,  - 
who  was  secretary  of  state ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
agreement, lord  Townshend  havinq'  resigned  in  1730,  Wal- 
pole  became  the  chief  minister,  and  had  the  principal  share 
in  directing  the  counsels  of  England,  both  in  domestic  and 
foreign  transactions. 

From  his  early  youth  he  had  imbibed  the  principles  of . 
the  Revolution,  and  continued  invariable  in  his  aversion  to 
the  Stuarts,  and  in  his  zeal  for  the  Hanover  line.  To  sup- 
port that  succession,  and  to  promote  the  commerce  of  his 
country,  were  the  great  objects  of  his  policy ;  and  to  at- 
tain those  objects,  he  adopted  a  system  of  pacific  and  pre* 
ventive  measures,  from  which  he  nerer  swenred.  With 
this  view  he  had  promoted  the  alliance  witii  BVance^  in 
order  to  preyent  her  interference  in  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender ;  but  when  the  emperor,  in  league  wiHi  Spain,  - 
threatened  to  support  the  dethroned  family,  and,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  commercial  interests  of  England,  established 
the  Company  of  Ostend,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  break  off 
the  connection  which  had  long  subsisted  between  the 
Maritime  Powers  and  the  house  of  Austria.  On  the  rup- 
ture between  Spain  and  the  emperor,  and  the  change  in  the 
political  situation  of  Knropo,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  tor  renewing  tiie  union  with  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  for  securing  the  indivisibility  oi  that  succession,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  To  his  counsels, 
therefore,  was  principally  owinf?  the  treaty  of  Vienna;  and 
though  he  fully  appreciated  tlie  danger  of  admitting  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  into  Italy,  yet  he  was  bound  to 
support  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  though  made  in  oppoaition  to 
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his  flentiments,  as  well  for  the  honour  of  his  country  as  from 

the  fear  of  losing  the  oommesce  with  Spain. 

The  foreign  i&aiie  were  ostensibly  directed  by  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  secretary  of  atate  for  the  southern,  and  lord 
Harrington  for  the  northern  department    The  duke  of 

'  Newcastle  was  little  more  than  a  cipher  in  the  adminis- 
tration, and  he  derived  his  principal  consequence  from  hia 

' ascend ^^ncy  among  the  Whijr?,  and  his  attachmpnt  to  sir 
JRobert  Walpole,  to  whom  he  owed  his  official  pituation. 

Lord  Harrington,  on  the  contrary,  was  personally  at- 
tached to  the  king,  had  imbibed  his  notions  of  war  and 
glory,  and  deemed  it  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  England 
to  support  the  houbC  of  Austria,  even  at  the  hazard  of  a 
rupture  with  France.  As  he  usually  accompanied  the 
king  to  Hanover,  he  had  great  influence  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  tranBaetions,  particularly  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  court  of  Vienna,  which  belonged  to  hia  departeiient,  and 
hoth  at  home  and  abroad  he  warmly  exerted  himself  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  the  British  cabinets 

Walpole  was  also  thwarted  by  a  strong  and  yiolent  party 
in  the  kingdom^  who  reprobated  his  pacific  measures,  as  a 
temporising  system,  and  a  dereliction  of  the  national 

•  honour,  calculated  to  aggrandise  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
the  natural  enemy,  and  to  depress  the  house  of  Austria, 
the  natural  ally  of  England.  These  clamours  were  sup- 
• '  ported  by  men  of  the  highest  character  for  wit  and 
eloquence,  some  of  whom  maintained  an  intimate  union 
with  the  imperial  ambassador  in  iiiUgiand.  and  corresponded 
with  the  emperor  or  his  ministers  abroad. 


Chap,  XC— 1733,  1734. 

Several  competitors  started  up  for  the  vacant  throne  of 
Poland,  but  were  soon  reduced  to  two  ;  Stanislaus  Letzinski, 
and  Augustus  elector  of  Saxony,  son  of  the  deceased 
monarch. 

Stanislaus  Letzindu,  son  of  the  great  treasurer  of  Poland, 
was  born  1677^  and  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by 
'Charles  XIL  on  the  forced  abdication  of  Augustus  n. ; 
bnt  being  deprived  of  his  dignity  soon  aflter  the  battle  of 
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Paltawa,  he  retired  into  Swedisli  I'uin*  rania,  oxerted  him- 
self in  lav  our  ot"  his  bcnetactor,  and  headed  the  Swedish 
troops  in  that  province.  The  progress  of  the  Kussians 
having  alarmed  Frederic  L,  king  of  IVu8sia»  he  formed 
the  plan  of  a  league  between  Chariea  X£L  and  Auguattu^ 
which  was  to  be  cemented  by  the  abdication  of  Btanislava. 
The  exiled  monardi  himself  consented ;  but  having  failed 
in  obtaining  by  letters  the  acquiescence  of  Ohules^  quitted 
the  army^  and  proceeded  towards  Bender^  with  the  hopes 
of  softening  his  inflexible  spirit.  Being  arrested  on  the 
confines  of  Moldavia,  he  was  conducted  to  Bender,  and 
received  a  message  from  Charles,  enjoining  him  never  to 
make  peace  with  Augustus.  Stanislaus  was  soon  afterwards 
restored  to  liberty,  and  repaired  to  Deux  Ponts,  which 
Charles  ncsi'incd  to  him  as  tlie  place  of  his  residence^ 
with  the  whole  revenue  of  the  duchv. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  the  duchy  was  trans-  - 
ferred  to  another  branch,  and  Stanislaus,  compelled  to  seek  a 
new  asylum,  took  up  his  abode  at  Weissemburgh  in  Alsace, 
where  he  resided  in  humble  circumstances,  but  with  the 
title  of  king,  till  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Louis 
XV.  On  that  event  he  was  gratified  with  a  considerable 
pension,  maintained  a  brilliant  court,  and  received  all  the 
hcmours  due  to  a  sovereign.  When  the  death  of  Augustus 
again  vacated  the  throne  of  Pohind»  Stanislaus  became 
a  candidate  for  the  crown,  and  was  sui^iorted  by  a  strong 
party  in  the  kingdom,  and  by  all  the  influence  A  France. 

The  death  of  the  Polish  monansh  diang<d  the  sentimenta 
of  the  emperor.  His  son  and  successor  Augustus  testifying 
a  readiness  to  guaranty  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  Charles 
warmly  espoused  his  pretensions  to  the  throne^  and  gained 
the  concurrence  of  Russia,  who  was  equally  interested  in 
excludinf^  Stniiislfins  Letzinski,  the  dependent  of  France* 
CIinr]e«  thcrcibrc  declared  his  intention  to  promote  a  new 
and  free  election,  according  to  the  coiistitution  of  Poland,' 
whi'  Ii  lie  had  guaraniied,  and  to  support  such  a  candidate 
as  might  be  unexceptionable  both  to  the  republic  and  the 
neighbouring  powers.  In  this  declaration,  which  was  a 
virtual  exclusion  of  Stanislaus,  he  mentioned  the  concur- 
rence of  the  czarina  and  the  king  oi  I'russia,  in  conse- 
4|uence  of  their  mutual  engagements  for  the  support  of  the 
constitution  and  liberty  of  Poland.   He  at  the  same  time 
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despatched  additional  troops  into  Silesia,  and  displayed 
his  resolution  of  co-operating  with  Kuasia  and  Prussia  in 

the  exclusion  of  Stanislaus  by  force. 

In  consequence  of  these  movements,  and  the  language 
held  by  the  imperial  ministers  in  every  court  of  Europe, 
the  kinir  of  France  announced  his  intention,  as  guarantee 
of  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  to  oppose  the  intervention  of  foreign 
powers  in  tlic  choice  of  a  king  ;  while  liis  agents  in  Poland 
exerted  the  influence,  and  lavished  the  treasure,  of  France 
to  secure  the  election  of  Stanislaus.  The  emperor,  how* 
ever,  was  not  inuniidated  by  these  threats.  Relying  on 
the  support  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  Maritime  Powers, 
be  issued  a  counter-memorial,  in  which  he  inveighed 
against  the  conduct  of  France,  as  endeayouring  to  Umit 
the  choice  of  the  Poles  to  a  single  person,  and  stigmatised 
the  French  declaration  as  couched  in  unbecoming  terms, 
and  dispersed  throughout  Europe  wilb  indecent  affectation. 

In  this  interval,  the  diet  having  assembled  under  the 
auspices  of  the  primate,  who  was  gained  bj  France,  en- 
tered into  a  confederacy  to  elect  none  but  a  native  of 
Poland ;  and  the  minority  testified  a  decided  resolution  in 
favour  of  Stanislaus.  In  opposition  to  this  powerful  party, 
the  emperor  concerted  with  the  czarina  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  a  plan  for  the  march  of  their  respective  armies 
into  Poian<l.  Being,  however,  deterred  by  the  lukewarm- 
ness  of  England,  the  defection  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  the  wavering  conduct  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  sud- 
denly changed  his  intentions,  recalled  the  greater  part  of 
his  troops  from  Silesia,  and  declared  that  he  woukl  not 
influence  the  diet  of  election  by  an  armed  force.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  earnest  representations  of  Russia,  and 
his  desire  to  assist  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  soon  after- 
wards ordered  6000  men  to  reinforce  the  camp  in  Silesia ; 
and  although  the  king  of  F^ssia  declared  his  intention  to 
remain  neutral,  the  imperial  ambassador  accompanied  the  " 
Russian  minister  at  Warsaw,  when  he  notified  to  the 
grand  marshal  of  the  diet  tlie  resolution  of  his  mistress 
to  exclude  Stanislaus  bj  force. 

These  threats,  and  the  approach  of  a  Russian  army, 
roused  instead  of  intimidating  the  Poles;  the  diet  of 
election  assembled  in  the  plain  of  Wola,  and  chose  Stan- 
islaus king  on  the  12th  of  September.   The  new  Bovereign, 
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accompanied  by  a  single  adherent,  after  escnpmg  a  serie« 
of  imminent  dangers  in  his  passage  through  Germanj, 
had  arrived  on  the  9th  at  Warsaw,  made  hi«  appr-aranee  ia 
the  field  of  election^  and  was  received  with  loud  ucclauui^ 
tions. 

Accord! iiir  to  the  custom  of  Polish  eleetioiL^,  a  party, 
headed  by  prince  Viesnovitzki,  seceded  from  tlie  diet,  and 
crossing  the  Vistula,  joined  the  Russian  army,  which  was 
ill  lull  march  to  the  gates  oi'  Warsaw.  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  these  troops  the  scceders,  with  other  parties, 
formed  a  new  diet  of  electicnk  at  Kmnien*,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Prague  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  October  chose  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  HI. 
Meanwhile  Stanidaus  had  retired  from  Warsaw,  and  taken 
refuge  in  Dantdc^  where  he  sustained  a  siege  against  the 
Bussian  and  Saxon  troops.  The  remaining  part  of  Poland 
submitting  with  little  opposition  to  the  Russian  arms, 
Augustus  was  crowned  on  the  25th  of  December,  at  Cra- 
cow, and  took  quiet  possession  of  the  throne. 

Thus  the  emperor  succeeded  in  placing  Augustus  on  the 
throne,  and  securing  his  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion. Althoiipfh  he  did  not  send  a  single  soldier  into 
Poland,  and  lel  t  tlie  Avhole  management  of  the  election  To 
the  czarina;  yet  the  declarations  of  his  ministers,  his 
treaty  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  decided  opposition 
to  Stanislaus,  involved  him  in  a  war  with  France,  Spain, 
and  Sardinia,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  gua- 
ranty of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe,  he  was  left  with  no  other  ally  than  Russia,  and 
the  feeble  support  of  the  German  empire. 

Charles  had  flattered  liimseli^  that  the  timid  and  cautions 
Fleury  would  not  venture  to  attack  the  house  of  Austria 
in  defiance  of  numerous  guaranties  and  formidable  alliances ; 
and,  at  all  events,  deemed  himself  secure  of  a  cordial  sup* 
port  from  the  Maritime  Powers,  Russia,  Denmark,  Prussia, 
and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  But  he  was  disappointed  in  his 
expectations.  Walpole  would  not  involve  England  in  a 
war  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  discontents  arising  from  the  excise;  and  Hollandf 
gained  by  France^  refused  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  house 

*  Prague  is  the  suburb  of  Warsaw,  and  Kamien  is  a  village  dittin* 
guisbed  bj  the  election  of  Henry  of  Valois. 
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of  Austria  for  the  sake  of  a  Poliali  election.  The  king 
of  Prussia,  induced  by  personal  aversion  to  Augustus 
III.,  by  the  dread  of  seeing  his  dominions  in  Westphalia, 
overrun  by  the  French,  and  suspecting  the  insincerity  of 
the  emperor,  in  his  promise  to  guaraiitjr  the  inheritance  of 
Joliers,  seceded  from  the  alliance,  and  continued  neutraL 
Russia  was  sufficiently  occupied  with  keeping  the  Poles  in 
subgeetion,  and  guarding  against  the  inroftds  of  the  Turks ; 
while  Denmark  was  unahle  to  send  a  sufficient  force  in 
support  of  her  ally. 

Notwithstanding  these  disappointments,  Charles  still 
relied  on  the  co-operation  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  for  the 
safety  of  his  dominions  in  Italy.  But  France  had  now 
matured  her  great  scheme  of  humbling  the  house  of 
Austria ;  and  having  secured  the  concurrence  of  Spain, 
and  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  king  of  Sardiniii, 
issued  a  declaration  of  war,  and  prc[)ared  to  attack  the 
Austrian  dominions  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  emperor,  jealous  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  was  un- 
willing to  purchase  his  alliance  by  yielding  to  demands 
which  he  considered  as  exorbitant.  He  therefore  re- 
sisted the  urgent  repruscntatiuns  of  the  British  cabinet, 
and,  under  pretence  of  consulting  the  Aulic  council  and 
the  senate  of  Milan,  gave  evasive  and  unsatisfactory 
answers.  Meanwhile  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  lured 
Charles  Emanuely  who  was  indignant  at  these  d(^ay8,  with 
more  specific  and  adyantageous  •  conditions  than  he  had 
even  demanded  from  the  emperor.  They  engaged  to 
assist  him  in  conquering  the  Milanese,  which  he  was  to 
possess  with  the  title  of  King  of  Lombardy)  and  to  intrust 
him  with  the  command  of  the  combined  armies  in  Italy. 
With  such  impenetrable  secrecy  was  this  intrigue  con- 
ducted, that  the  court  of  Vienna  viewed  with  satisfaction 
the  military  preparations  of  Charles  Emanuel,  and  count 
Daun,  crovernor  of  Milan,  5?iipplied  him  with  grain  and 
implements  of  war.  Even  while  the  king  of  Sardinia  ar- 
ranged the  plan  of  operations  with  France  and  Spain,  he 
deceived  th(  imperial  minister  at  Turin;  and  when  the 
French  army  under  marshal  Villars  crossed  the  Alp^,  the 
governor  of  Milan  offered  to  assist  him  with  a  corps  of 
troops  in  impeding  their  march.  Nor  was  tlie  inij)orial 
court  undeceived  till  Charles  Emanuel,  having  joined  iud 
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army  to  the  Frencli  and  Spaniards,  assumed  tlie  oommancl, 
and  burst  into  the  Milanese.  From  the  smldeiiiiess  of  liis 
attack,  and  the  weakness  of  the  imperial  force,  he  overran 
Austrian  Lombardy  in  less  than  three  months,  seized  the 
magazines  and  artillery,  and  Mantua  was  the  only  place  in 
that  part  of  Italy  which  remained  to  the  emperor  at  the 
dose  of  the  campaign* 

The  empeior  was  taken  unawares  in  Italy  by  this  un- 
expected defection  o£  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  want 
of  an  efficient  force ;  but  on  the  ade  of  G^e^nany  he  had 
time  to  prepare  for  resistance,  and  to  oppose  tiie  aims 
and  intrigues  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  France  had  suc- 
ceeded in  isolating  the  house  of  Austria  from  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  distant 
parts  of  her  extensive  dominions  at  one  and  the  same 
moment ;  and  now  exerted  all  her  efforts  either  to  divide 
the  Grerman  empire,  or  to  obtain  its  neutrality.  At  the 
same  instant  in  wliich  the  I'^rcnrh  troops  passed  the  Alps 
to  join  the  Sardinians,  another  army  occupied  Lorainc, 
and  took  possession  of  the  fort  of  Kehl.  But  to  calm  the 
apprehensions  of  the  euipire,  and  to  palliate  these  acts  of 
hostility,  the  French  minister  declared  to  the  diet,  that  his 
master  would  molest  no  prince  who  did  not  enter  into 
hostile  engagements  againot  France  ;  and  that  the  seizure 
of  Kehl  was  no  less  directed  to  secure  the  empire  against 
the  oipressions  <tf  iheir  chiefs,  than  to  attadc  the  house  ci 
Austria,  with  whom  atone  tilie  Idng  of  France  was  at 
enmity. 

The  approadi  of  winter  preyenting  the  march  of  the 
enemy  into  Grermany,  the  empen»r  availed  himself  of  this 
respite  to  form  the  lines  oi  £tlingen,  which  covered  Phi« 
Jipsburg  and  defended  the  passage  of  the  Rlune.  He  also 
made  the  strongest  representations  to  the  diet  against  the 
aggression  of  France.  He  easily  gained  the  majority  of 
the  Catholics,  and  secured  the  Protestant  party,  by  pro- 
mising to  obtain  the  repeal  of  tlie  obnoxious  clause  in  the- 
treaty  of  Ryswick.  The  diet  areordingly  voted  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  money,  and  an  army  of  120,000  men, 
riotwithstandin^  the  remonstrances  of  the  electors  of  Co- 
logne, Bavaria,  and  Palatine,  who  declared  their  intention 
pf  adopting  an  exact  neutrality. 

^   Charles  was  deeply  a^ected  with  the  disastrous  state  of 
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his  affairs  in  Italj,  and  directed  his  first  and  principal 
efforts  to  preserve  the  important  fortress  of  Mnntua.  He 
thf^rrfore  sent  into  LomburJy  the  greater  part  of  the  levies 
drawn  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  gave  the  su- 
preme eoiniiiand  to  count  Merei,  the  most  enterprisino'  of 
his  generals,  with  positive  orders  to  undertake  oliensive 
operations.  In  February,  1734,  Merci,  at  the  head  of 
6()CKj  men,  hastened  to  Mantua,  and  iiaving  reconnoitred 
the  position  of  the  allies,  returned  to  Roveredo,  to  press 
the  ujareh  of  the  troops  who  were  assembled  in  the  1}  rol 
and  the  bishopric  of  Trent.  At  this  critical  juncture  he 
was  seized  with  an  inflammaiion  in  his  ejes,  which  was 
followed  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  almost  total  hlindness.  His  intended  operations 
were  thus  retarded  lill  the  beginning  of  May,  when,  being 
convalescent,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  men, 
and  drew  towards  the  Oglio  and  the  Po.  The  Sardinian 
troops  were  posted  on  both  sides  of  the  Oglio,  and  the 
French  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Fo^  from  Guastalia 
beyond  Revere.  Merci  reached  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Po,  and  by  a  bold  and  skilful  manoeuvre,  effecting  a  pas* 
sap^e  near  St.  Benedetto,  surprised  the  French  troops,  drove 
them,  with  the  loss  of  their  magazines  and  bagpaire,  to 
Parma,  and  occupied  the  cities  of  Guastalhi,  Novellara, 
IVIirandola,  and  Reggio.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  success 
being  seized  with  a  return  of  his  complaint,  he  retired  for 
a  short  time  to  Padua,  to  obtain  relief  from  the  physicians 
of  that  place. 

During  his  absence  the  Austrian  generals  attempted  to 
drive  the  French  from  the  strong  post  of  Colorno,  and  to  cut 
off  their  communication  with  the  Sardinian  forces.  After 
a  bloody  engagement  they  succeeded,  but  were  again 
driven  back  bj  the  king  of  Sardinia  with  considerable 
loss.  The  iU  success  of  this  enterprise,  undertaken  with- 
out orders  roused  the  indignation  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  and  he  had  no  sooner  rejoined  the  army,  than  he 
retired  in  disgust  to  St.  Martino,  where  he  passed  several 
days.  Being  at  length  appeasedj  he  repaired  to  the  camp^ 
resolved  tx)  signalise  his  return  by  an  important  enter* 
prise ;  and,  from  the  situation  of  the  allied  army,  enter- 
tained sanguine  hopes  of  success.  The  king  of  Sardinia 
was  at  Turin  on  a  visit  to  his  queen,  who  was  indisposed. 
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and  had  left  orders  to  undertake  no  offensive  operations 
until  bis  xeturn ;  Yillars  had  alflo  recently  quitted  the 
army,  in  consequence  of  bis  advanced  age,  and  the  ecnn- 
mand  of  the  French  troops  had  devolved  on  marshal  de 
Coigny,  who  was  embarrassed  with  the  cabals  of  Broglio 
and  Abiillebois.  Eager  to  avail  himself  of  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  enemy,  Merci  advanced  as  far  as  St  Pros- 
pero^  halted  a  few  days  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  June,  crossing 
the  Parma,  south  of  the  city,  encamped  between  that 
river  and  the  Braganza. 

During  his  approach  the  allied  forces  were  not  inactive, 
marshal  Coigny,  aware  of  his  intentions,  had  already 
selected  a  strong  position,  which  he  occupied  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  28th.  His  troops  were  posted  along  tiie  cause- 
way leading  to  Placentia  ;  the  left  wing  was  flanked  by  the 
city  of  Parma,  the  right  covered  by  the  village  of  Crocetta 
and  by  morasses  which  extended  to  the  Tarro.  He  en- 
larged the  fosses  on  each  side  to  the  depth  of  twenty-seven 
feet,  j>trengthened  his  position  by  uddiiiuaal  entrenchments 
and  abbatis,  and  occupied  with  detachments  the  casines 
scattered  on  the  south  of  the  cansewaj.  This  position  waa 
skilfullj  chosen ;  for  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
depth  of  the  trenches,  rendered  the  numerous  cavalry  of 
the  imperialiats  totally  useless. 

On  the  29th  in  the  morning,  Merci  crossed  theBraganniy 
and  leaving  Parma  to  the  east,  directed  his  march  in  two 
columns  to  Crocetta.  After  making  a  short  harangue  to 
his  soldiers,  he  gave  the  command  of  tlie  left  column  to 
the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  and  at  the  head  of  the  right, 
rode  within  musket-shot  of  the  causeway.  Without  wait- 
ing fur  the  hit  column,  lie  ordered  two  regiments  of 
infantry  to  begin  the  attack ;  they  intrepidly  advanced  to 
the  foss,  and  began  to  fdl  it  with  tascines,  but  were  mowed 
down  by  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  enemy,  with  the  loss 
of  their  grenadiers,  and  most  of  the  officers  and  men 
were  wounded.  Those  who  survived  giving  way,  Merci 
ordered  other  regiments  to  advance,  and  these  troops  being 
'supported  by  the  left  column,  filled  up  the  ditch  with 
fascines,  and  even  the  dead  bodies  of  thdr  companions, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  carrying  the  entrenchment.  At 
this  moment  Merci  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket- 
shot,  and  the  soldiers,  astounded  at  the  loss  of  their 
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genml,  and  tlieiaeessaiit  fire  of  the  enemy^were  tlirown  into 
the  utmost  confusion.  Being  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of 
the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  who  assumed  the  command, 
ihey  gained  the  summit  of  the  causeway,  and  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  second  foss,  which  they  fiUed  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  French  and  Sardinians.  During  this  carnage 
the  prince  of  Wirtemberg  had  two  horses  killed  under  him, 
and  was  obliged  to  quit  the  action  by  a  sovere  contusion. 
The  troops,  though  left  a  second  time  without  a  chief, 
fought  with  incredible  fury,  and  forced  the  allies  from  six 
successive  entrenchments.  Here  the  French  made  a  des- 
perate stand  at  a  farm-house,  and,  though  driven  from  it 
with  great  slaughter,  recovered  possession,  and  mowed 
down  whole  companies  of  the  impei'ialists  with  grape  and 
niiisket  shot.  This  dreadlul  conflict  had  now  lasted  ten 
hours  without  intermission,  when  the  enemy  retired  in 
good  order  towards  the  walls  of  Parma.  The  imperialista 
remained  masters  of  the  intrenchments  ;  yet,  being  without 
ft  commander,  without  provisions,  discouraged  by  their 
ksa^  and  apprehensive  of  another  attack,  feU  back  towards 
St.  Prospero^  and  on  the  following  day  retreated  to  Beg- 
gio.  Thus  ended  this  memorable  engagement,  in  which 
iiot  less  than  10,000  men  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  accom* 
panied  with  this  unparalleled  circumstance,  that  not  a 
prisoner  or  standard  was  taken  on  either  side.  The  allies 
lost  many  of  their  bravest  generals  and  officers,  and  the 
imperial i?ts  their  commander  in  chief,  and  seven  generals, 
with  more  tliaii  340  officers  killed  and  wounded.* 

Although  Merci  risked  this  attack  in  opposition  to  the 
remonstrances  of  all  the  generals,  and  altiiough  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  made  exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  ex- 

*  The  aeoountof  this  engagement  ts  principally  taken  from  Consul 
Skinner's  Report,  written  frwn  Reggio^  July  l.»  Oi&id  Tfipeta,  and 
Muratorl  Annali  d'ltriHa. 

List  of  German  othcers  of  the  first  rank  killed  and  wounded : -— 
killed,  the  marechal  count  de  Merci,  the  prince  of  Culmbach,  the 
prince  de  Liohtenstein,  the  colonel  d*Hameii»  eount  Formentinl* 
colonel  Nicolo  Palfi,  Serjeant  general  de  Wins.  Wounded,  prmce  of 
Wirtemberg,  prince  Leopold  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  marquis  Gabriel 
d'£ste»  general  Palfi,  count  de  Castelbarco,  (who  is  imagined  to  have 
died  on  being  removed)  the  nnrqtus  d'Blst  dl  Santa  Christina,  the 
deputy  marshal  Diesbaebj  the  seijeant  general  Walseeb. «  Consul 
4Skuiiier*s  Aeeount 
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treme  rashness*,  yet,  had  he  survived,  the  allies  would 
probablj  hare  been  driven  from  Parma>  and  the  affairs  of 
tlie  emperor  retrieTed.  The  imperiilistSy  howeTer,  re* 
treated  unmolested  bdiind  the  8ecchia»  to  presenre  their 
commnnieatioii  with  Hantoa  and  Miiandola;  but  a  garri- 
son of  1200  men  in  Goaat«]la»  beiog  left  without  pro- 
yiaoDa»  artillerj*  or  ammunition,  surrendered  themselyes 
prisoners  of  war  to  the  king  of  RaWtiniOj  ^jiio  rejoined  his 
army  the  morning  after  the  engagement. 

"Ate  French  posted  themselves  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Secchia,  and  the  king  of  Sai'dinia  took  up  his  head 
quarters  at  St.  ^)cne^l^^tto  and  thus  the  allies,  having 
occupied  Modena,  with  Carpi,  Ribi(  rn,  and  Reggio,  com- 
manded the  whole  duchy,  and  conliued  the  imperialit^ts  ia 
the  district  between  Mantua  and  Mirandola.  While  the 
imperialists  were  waiting  the  arrival  ot  count  Kouigsogg, 
their  new  connnander,  the  loss  at  the  battle  of  Parma,  the 
diviijiono  which  began  to  take  place  betweoii  tlie  French 
and  Sardinians,  and  the  cabals  among  the  1  rcnek  generals, 
ledoced  the  allies  to  a  state  of  inactivity  and  supineness. 
'  .In  July  the  imperialists  i«ceiyed  eonsiderable  rein£arca« 
ment^,  and  Konigsegg,  who  had  assumed  the  eommandf 
advanced  to  Qoingentolo.  Here  he  was  separated  from 
the  enemy  only  by  the  Secehia  until  the  14th  of  Sep« 
tember,  when  he  eommenced  Ids  military  operations  by  a 
brilliant  ent^rise.  While  a  detaohment  kept  in  check  a 
French  corps  at  QuesteUo,  10,000  men  fording  the  Secchia 
in  the  night  with  rapidity  and  silence,  surprised  the  head 
quarters  of  marshal  Broglio,  who  had  only  time  to  escape 
in  liis  shirt.  By  this  enterprise  they  spread  an  alarm 
through  the  French  army,  routed  several  corps  assembled 
in  haste,  took  2000  prisoners;  and  their  success  would 

*  "  Fnj  God  pardon  the  marecfaal  de  Merd»  who  is  slain  1  All  tha 
officers  that  are  eome  tothis  place  from  the  Add,  both  well  and  woimdedt 

with  one  voice  cry  out  upon  bis  conduct;  proto«;tirfr,  that  t!icy  were 
led  to  slaughter  to  no  end  or  purpose ;  insomuch  that  they  athrm,  the 
whole  army  wouid  have  been  sacrificed  had  it  iiot  been  for  the  bravery 
of  the  grenadiers,  who,  by  their  death,  saved  the  rest  from  deBtnicticHU 
In  fiict,  no  one  can  commend  the  disposition  of  the  order  of  battle  mada 
by  him,  Perhaps  it  was  never  hcnrd  of,  that  wlien  there  was  a  stronj^ 
iatrenchmcnt  to  be  forced,  the  cannon  should  be  lef^  behind.  But  he 
has  paid  for  his  miscarriages,  though  with  the  loss  of  the  bravest  SMIl 
jkhat  his  imperial  mitfcsty  had  In  hia  amy.**— Goostil  8l(iaQ«r*i  AoooiiiiC^ 
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have  been  still  more  complete  had  not  the  soldiers  fallen 
to  ]>in!ige,  and  given  the  French  time  to  recover  from  their 
surprise,  and  tho  kin?  of  Sardinia  to  fly  to  their  assistance. 

In  consequence  oi  this  action  the  allied  army  fell  back 
to  Guastalla,  and  took  post  between  the  Crostolo  and  the 
Po,  near  the  intrenchments  at  the  head  of  one  of  their 
bridges.  Tlu  y  were  followed  by  the  imperialists,  who, 
eager  to  improve  their  success,  attacked  them  on  the  19th 
of  September.  The  action  was  nmijitaincd  for  eight  hours 
with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  and  the  imperialists  were 
at  length  repulsed  through  the  exertions  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia^  who  rode  finm  rank  to  rank  encouraging  the 
soldiers^  and  led  them  repeatedly  to  the  charge.  The  losa 
on  both  aides  was  con^derabley  and  nearly  equal;  bnt  the 
allies  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  in  possession  of 
tour  standards  and  some  artillery ;  the  French  lost  three 
generals,  and  the  imperialists  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg, 
general  Colmenero,  and  the  prince  of  Saxe  Gotha,  besides 
many  inferior  officers.  The  imperialists,  though  repulsed, 
retreated  in  good  order,  without  being  pursued,  and  occu- 
pied a  strong  position  on  the  north  oi  the  Oglio  and  the 
Po.  The  remainder  of  the  campaign  was  distinguished  by 
no  event,  except  the  relief  of  Mirandola,  wliich  was  in- 
vested by  Maillebois,  and  from  which  he  was  driven 
with  the  loss  of  all  liis  artillery.  The  imperialists  kept 
the  field  until  the  beginning  of  January,  and  the  allied 
troops,  encamped  in  the  midst  of  morasses,  suffered  greatly 
by  epidemic  disorders,  till  the  king  of  Sardinia  drew  them 
into  winter  quarters.  The  Germans,  availing  themselves 
of  their  absence,  passed  the  Oglio,  and  obtained  possession 
of  Bozzolo,  Castel  Maggiore,  Sabionetta,  and  other  places 
which  lie  between  the  Oglio  and  the  Po. 

Thus  terminated  the  campaign  in  Lombardy,  in  which 
the  emperor  reaped  little  advantage  from  his  great  exer* 
tions,  except  the  preservation  of  MaDtna,  and  the  pos^ 
session  of  Mirandola ;  and  count  Konigsegg  returned  to 
Vienna,  to  form  a  plan  for  the  next  campaign,  in  which  he 
expected  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a  still  greater  force. 

During  these  events  Don  Carlos  declared  himself  of 
age,  and  assumed  the  government  of  Parma  and  Placentia. 
A  Spanish  army  commanded  by  the  duke  Montemar,  under 
the  orders  of  Don  Carlos,  assembled  in  Tuscany,  and 
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passing  tlirougli  the  territories  of  the  church  advanced  to 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  while  a 
Spanish  squadron,  having  on  bcxurd  a  considerable  military 
foTce^  appeared  before  Civita  Veechia.  Burt  of  the  ships 
remained  on  that  station,  and  the  rest  sailed  to  the  haj  of 
Baiae^  and  took  possession  of  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Fto- 
dday  on  the  20th  of  Februaiy,  1734. 

At  this  period  the  imperial  army  was  scattered  in 
different  fortresses,  and  only  two  bodies  remained  in  the 
field ;  one  corps  of  6000  men  was  intrenched  at  St.  Angelo 
delia  Canina  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  the  other  sta- 
tioned in  Apulia.  The  viceroy  Don  John  Julio  Visconti 
quitting  the  capital,  retiro'l  to  Rome,  and  a  fatal  disagree- 
ment took  place  between  the  GeniKin  and  Italian  generals, 
wlio  commanded  the  body  at  St.  Angelo.  General  Caraffa 
proposed  to  withdraw  the  different  garrisons,  to  unite  the 
troops  in  one  body,  and  to  risk  the  fate  of  Naples  on  an 
engagement,  rather  than  suffer  the  enemy  to  advance  to 
the  capital,  and  cut  off  tiie  army  in  detail.  The  Austrian 
general  Traun*,  on  the  contrary,  persisted  in  occupying 
tke  fortress,  and  pursuing  a  defensive  plan  t  until  the  arrival 
of  a  rdnfoTcement  ci  20^000  men^  which  ne  expected  from 
Grennany. 

This  s  plan  being  unfortunately  adopted,  occasioned  the 
rapid  subjugation  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  Spanish 
army  having  forced  the  lines  of  St.  Angelo,  left  a  detach- 
ment to  blockade  Capua  and  Gaeta,  whither  the  imperial 
troops  had  retired,  and  marched  towards  Naples.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Infant  to  A  versa,  he  received  the  keys  of 
the  capital  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  April  3000  Spanish  troops 
entered  Naples  without  opposition.  In  less  than  a  month 
the  few  forts  which  defended  the  city  and  the  port  of  hiVwe 
puiTcndered,  and  the  garrisons,  to  the  number  of  2000  men, 
became  prisoners  of  war.  On  the  10th  of  May,  Don  Carlos 
made  his  triumphal  entry  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 

•  As  the  names  of  Daun  and  Tniun  are  not  dissimilar,  thi-?  ^oncml 
has  been  confounded  w  itli  Wyrich,  count  of  Daun,  tho  fatiier  of  tho 
celebrated  held  marshal.  This  general  was  Juiicrs  John  William, 
count  of  Arunsperg  and  Traun;  he  was  Inhii  in  1670^  and  died  in 
17S9. 

f  According  to  Muratori,  the  emperor  ordered  the  generals  to  risk 
■n  engagement ;  while  a  letter  from  the  council  of  war  enforced  de* 
ftnnve  operations;  torn.  xii«  P.  i.,  p.  271. 
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natives,  and  on  the  27th  the  duke  de  Montemar  secured 
his  conquests  by  defeating  a  corps  of  9000  men,  the  last 
remnant  of  the  imperial  force,  who  took  post  under  the 
walls  of  Bitonto.  In  ^8  conflict  2500  were  kill«d,  and 
the  Mmiunder  having  taken  refuge  in  Bitonto  and  Ban, 
were  compelled  to  yield  themaelves  prieonera  of  war. 
Ckieta  surrendered  on  the  6tii  of  August ;  and  Capna  waa 
defended  hj  Tram  till  the  24th  of  November. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events  Don  CarloB  was  crowned 
by  the  title  of  Charles  III.,  and  experienced  a  ready 
Bubmission  from  the  nMivea,  who,  disgoated  with  the 
government  of  a  German  viceroy,  hailed  the  aocession  of  a 
prince  likely  to  fix  his  residence  among  than.  Montemar, 
created  duke  of  Bitonto  in  reward  for  his  services,  landed 
on  the  29t\\  of  August,  at  the  hend  of  a  cnnsidernhlo  force 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  summer,  subjugated  the  whole  island  of  Sicily, 
except  Messina  and  Syracuse. 

On  the  side  of  Germany  the  emperor  made  great  levies, 
and  obtained  krge  supplies  from  his  hereditary  countries. 
Expecting  England  to  declare  in  his  favour,  and  relyinj^ 
on  the  spirit  ^splayed  by  the  empire,  he  entertained  san- 
guine hopes  of  bringing  an  anny  into  the  field,  under  the 
command  of  Bugene,  anfficient  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
tiie  French  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Bat  these 
hopes  were  disappointed;  the  supplies  voted  by  the  diet 
were  greatly  deficient ;  and  of  the  nominal  army  of  120^000 
men,  only  12,000  made  their  appearanoe,  when  the  dvke  q£ 
Bevem  took  the  command. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1734}  the  French  army  under  mar- 
shal Berwick  opened  the  campaign,  and  i»£t»r  forcing 
Traerbach  to  capitulate,  passed  the  Rhine  in  three  columns^ 
and  directed  their  march  to  turn  the  lines  of  Etlingen. 
The  duke  of  Wirtombcrc:  finding:  the  lines  untenable, 
retired  precipitately  to  Heilbron,  and  resi^'^ned  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  prince  ^ugeno,  who  had  recently 
arrived  from  Vienna. 

That  great  general  had  taken  his  departure  from  the 
capital,  with  little  hopes  of  retrieving  the  affairs  of  his 
master.  lie  had  ia  vain  remonstrated  against  interference 
in  the  Polish  election,  from  a  conviction  that  the  emperor 
would  be  deserted,  or  feebly  supported  by  his  allies,  and 
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exposed  singly  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Ku'^ene  had  the  mortification  to  witness  the  evacuation  of 
the  lines  of  Etlingen,  the  hastj  retreat  of  the  German 
troops,  and  the  siege  and  ciqsttire  of  Pbilipsburgh,  which» 
though  bravelj  defended  by  baron  Wbteenaa  with  only 
4000  men,  flurrendered  on  the  18th  of  July  to  the  mar- 
quis d'Aflfieldy  as  marshal  Berwick  had  been  killed  by  a 
cannon  ball  during  the  siege.  The  arrival  of  Eugene  in* 
fused  a  momentary  spirit  into  the  imperial  army ;  but 
notwithstanding  his  great  military  skill,  the  inferiority  of 
his  force  compelled  him  to  remain  on  the  defensive*  On 
his  nrrival  at  the  head-quarters  the  army  did  not  amount 
to  25,000,  and  during  the  whole  campaign  never  exceeded 
60,000,  although  many  princes  served  in  person,  and 
even  the  king  of  Prussia  himself,  with  the  liercditary 
prince,  afterwards  IK  deric  XL,  led  his  contingent  un- 
der the  standard  of  I^inrene.  This  army,  however,  ill 
resembled  those  veteran  forces  whom  Eugene  had  so  often 
led  to  victory  ;  it  consisted  of  a  motley  multitude  of  raw 
peasants,  unused  to  discipline  ;  foreigners,  animated  by  no 
spirit  but  the  hope  of  pay  and  plunder ;  and  the  German 
contingents,  actuated  by  the  discordant  principles  and  views 
of  their  leaders.  Concord,  unanimity,  and  subordination 
were  banished  firom  sudi  an  assemblage,  and  the  diffisrent 
commanders  were  less  attenttve  to  the  success  of  their 
operations  than  to  tbeb  contests  fi>r  rank  and  precedence. 

The  situation  of  Eugene  was  embittered  by  the  captions 
conduct  of  the  duke  of  Bevern,  who  accused  him  of  inac- 
tivity and  peevishness.  The  prince,  he  insinuated  to  the 
emperor,  was  only  the  shadow  of  what  he  was ;  his  me- 
mory began  to  fail ;  he  was  broken  both  in  body  and  mind ; 
from  a  £fildence  of  his  own  powers,  was  governed  by  men 
of  inferior  capacities,  and  had  reduced  the  imperial  army 
to  a  state  of  dishonourable  inactivity.  In  consequence  of 
these  suggestions  the  emperor  despatched  a  spy  to  wiitch 
the  conduct  of  EuL^die  ;  V)ut  the  prince,  though  deeply 
affected  with  these  unjust  suspicions,  would  not  hazard  the 
fate  of  the  house  of  Austria,  by  exposing  the  weakness  of 
his  army  in  a  rash  attack  against  an  enemy  far  superior  in 
number  and  resources.  His  great  name  still  awed  his  an- 
tagonists }  with  a  weak  and  divided  army  he  curbed  the 
exertions  of  the  French,  and  the  capture  of  Fhilipsburgh 
terminated  the  offensive  operations  of  the  year. 
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During  this  arduous  campaign  Eugene  acted  with  a  mag- 
nanimity worthy  of  Iiis  great  mind ;  lie  repressed  the 
feelings  of  indignation  at  tlie  aspersions  of  his  conduct 
and  military  £>kill,  mv]  seemed  alive  only  to  the  dangers 
which  menaced  his  imperial  master.  Convinced,  from 
past  and  present  experience,  that  without  the  assibtaiice  of 
the  Maritime  Powers,  the  emperor  could  no  longer  resist 
the  formidable  combination  against  him,  he  exerted  his 
personal  influence  over  George  11.  to  rouse  England 
from  her  supine  indifference.  He  wrote  a  series  of  letters 
to  general  Diemar,  his  confidential  agent  at  London,  which 
were  liud  before  ike  king,  and  whidi  ^splayed  the  aitua- 
tion,  and  support  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Austria,  with 
equal  ^irit  and  strength  of  argument.  In  the  last  of  these 
letters,  in  which  he  reiterates  all  his  former  arguments,  he 
urged  that  the  imperial  forces  were  insufficient  alone  to 
resist  France  and  her  allies ;  that  the  emperor,  at  the  time 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  secure  the  attaclunent  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  on  his  own  terms,  had  sacrificed  his  ad- 
vantages to  public  liberty,  and  to  his  inclination  for  a 
union  with  the  two  maritime  powers ;  that  he  had  cheer- 
fully complied  witii  every  demand  of  the  king  as  elector, 
and  for  his  sake  had  deprived  himself  and  his  subjects 
of  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  commerce  of 
the  Indies.  He  enforced,  also,  the  impolicy  of  increas- 
ing the  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbuii ;  described  the 
formidable  state  oi  the  French  and  Spanish  marine ;  and 
endeavoured  to  alarm  England,  by  expressing  his  con- 
Tiction  that  should  anj  dSaastmr  happen  to  the  English 
fleet,  the  kingdom  would  not  be  secure  for  a  single  day 
from  a  debarkation  of  French  troops  on  its  coasts : — for 
how,  said  he^  could  the  king  beUeve  that  the  attachment  of 
'  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  £unily  of  the  pretender 
was  extinct,  when  his  eldest  son  was  about  to  'serve  in  the 
Spanish  armies  in  Naples  and  Sicily  ? 

The  spirited  remonstrances  of  Eugene,  however,  were 
ineff(^ctual ;  the  king  acknowledged  the  strength  of  his 
arguments,  and  was  warmly  disposed  to  succour  the  em- 
peror ;  but  the  sentiments  of  sir  Robert  Walpole  having 
gained  the  ascendency,  the  British  cabinet  would  not  plunge 
ikQ  nation  in  a  war,  and  the  emperor  was  left  to  his  fate. 
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The  whole  condact  of  the  (^mperor  relative  to  the  Polish 
election,  and  the  subsequent  conte&t  with  the  house  of 
Bourbuiij  displays  such  a  series  of  rashness  and  timidity, 
caution  and  violence,  as  were  wholly  incompatible  with  his 
character  and  principles. 

This  fluctuation  was  principally  derived  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Maritime  Powers,  and  particularly  from 
the  conduct  of  England.  On  the  death  of  Augustus  II. 
the  British  cabinet  warmly  approved  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  emperor,  in  concert  with  the  czarina  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  for  the  exclusion  of  Stanislaus,  and  the  election 
of  a  prince  agreeable  to  the  neighbouring  powers.  With  a 
view  also  to  procure  the  guaranty  of  the  Prnnrmatic  Sanction 
from  tlie  new  elector  of  vSaxony,  they  encouraged  the  em- 
peror to  support  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Poland, 
and  did  not  even  disapprove  the  violent  manifesto  against 
the  court  of  France. 

But  when  the  Dutch  were  lulled  by  the  French  into  a 
State  of  inactivity,  and  when  the  court  of  Versailles  de- 
manded a  specific  answer  from  the  king  of  England,  whether 
he  intended  to  take  part  with  the  emperor,  the  British 
ministry,  apprehensive  of  a  war,  instantly  changed  their 
language,  and  despatched  courier  after  courier  to  Yiennat 
to  prevent  the  emperor  from  employing  force  in  the  Polish 
election.  The  emperor  complied  with  these  instances^ 
recalled  his  troops  n*om  Silesia,  and  affected  to  leave  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  election  to  the  czarina.  He  had 
nevertheless  taken  too  decisive  a  part  to  recede ;  and 
although  he  did  not  march  n  single  soldier  into  Poland,  his 
ambassador  at  Warsaw  concurred  with  the  Russian  minister 
in  his  declarations  against  Stanislaus.  Aware  at  the  same 
time  that  his  conduct  would  not  soften  the  resentment  of 
France,  he  was  buoyed  up  with  the  Iiope  of  receiving  as- 
sistance from  England ;  and  in  a  memorial  to  the  British 
cabinet,  urged  that  hostilities  might  be  prevented,  or  at 
least  repelled,  if  tin  i\Iaritime  Powers  would  declare  in  his 
favomr.   But  England  being  deaf  to  these  representations, 
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France  was  encouraged  to  dcckre  war  against  the  house 
of  Austria. 

From  tlic  <l»  rciiceless  state  of  the  Netherlands,  the  im- 
perial truups  being  withdrawn  from  thf  barrier  towns  to 
Luxcmburgh,  the  Statcs-r^cnerul  were  iiluiiued,  and  on  the 
24th  of  November,  1733,  concluded  a  neutrality  with 
France,  by  which  they  agreed  not  to  interfere  in  the  con- 
test relative  to  the  Polish  election.  Tliis  treaty,  by  which 
the  Dutch  first  abrogated  their  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  furnished  the  pacific  members  of  the  British 
cabinet  with  an  excuse  for  declining  to  assist  the  emperor. 
On  the  12th  of  November,  count  Kinsky,  tlie  imperial 
ambassador  in  London,  delivered  a  memorial,  claiming  the 
succours  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  The  king,  in 
answer,  declared,  that  as  the  rupture  related  solely  to 
Polish  affairs,  in  which  he  had  only  used  his  good  offices, 
he  must  be  '^ntisfied  that  the  demand  was  founded  (m  posi- 
tive engagements  before  he  involved  his  people  in  a  war. 
He  must  therefore  carefully  examine  the  question,  consult 
his  allies,  particularly  the  States-general,  and  take  proper 
measures  to  provide  for  his  own  security,  as  well  as  to 
execute  his  engagements. 

As  this  reply  did  not  amount  to  a  positive  refusal,  the 
emperor  still  entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
assistance  from  the  Maritime  Powers  ;  and  his  hopes  were 
flattered  by  the  secret  assurances  of  the  king,  through  the 
medium  of  the  correspondence  between  queen  Caroline  and 
the  empi*es8,  and  by  the  inclination  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  cabinet*  In  order  to  alarm  sir  Robert  Walpole^ 
and  the  pacific  part  of  the  British  cabinet,  the  emperor 
aifected  to  open  a  private  negotiation  with  Spain;  and 
*  count  Kinsky,  after  requiring  from  the  king  a  peremp- 
tory answer  to  the  demand  of  succours,  iuaiauated,  that  if 
the  emperor  did  not  receive  iinmediate  assistance,  he  had 
no  otlier  alternative  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of 
himself  and  his  family  than  to  give  his  second  daughter 
in  marriajje  to  Don  Carlos. 

Charles  anxiously  waited  for  the  result  of  this  expedient, 
and  for  the  opening  of  parliament,  when  he  expected  a 
declaration  of  war  against  France  and  Spain,  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  express  his  astonishment,  disappointment,  and 
despair^  when  a  letter  from  lord  Harrington  announced  the 
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impossibility  of  assistinp^  the  emperor  that  campaign  ;  and  ' 
declaring,  that  in  ilic  disastrous  situation  of  bis  affairs, 
the  king  could  not  in  justice  object  to  the  marriage  of  his 
second  daughter  with  Don  Carlos.  When  Mr.  Robinson 
commmiicated  this  answer,  the  imperial  ministers  received 
it  with  marks  of  the  highest  astonishment  and  indigna* 
tion^  and  treated  the  alternative  of  the  marriage,  said  to 
be  proposed  hj  count  Kinsky,  as  a  pretext  invented  to 
excuse  the  desertion  and  iigusticc  of  England ;  the  emperor 
himself  positively  disavowed  his  ambassador,  and  in  a 
sensible  and  spirited  memorial,  justified  his  conduct  in  the 
afiairs  of  Poland,  and  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  British 
cabinet  for  the  breach  of"  the  most  solemn  cngap:emcnt5?. 

Soon  after  the  delivery  of  his  memorial,  Kngland  and 
the  States  tendered  tlu^'r  crood  offices  for  an  accommoda- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  acquiesce 
in  the  neutrality  of  the  Netherlands.  In  this  instance 
Charles  consulted  his  magnanimity  rather  than  his  strength, 
disdainfully  rejected  the*  proposed  neutrality,  and  even 
threatened  to  remove  the  war  into  Flanders,  by  attacking 
France  on  the  side  of  Luzemburgh.  He  still,  however,- 
deceived  himself  with  respect  to  the  intentions  of  the  Mari- 
time Powers,  as  England  displayed  some  appearance  of 
spirit,  by  a  trifling  augmentation  of  the  marine  force,  and 
by  the  mission  of  Mr.  Walpole  to  the  Hague  to  counteract 
tlie  influence  of  France. 

Finding  at  length  that  the  whole  summer  was  wasted 
in  equivocal  negotiations,  and  that  his  repeated  and  peremp- 
tory demands  of  succour  Averc  only  answered  by  offers  of 
mediation,  he  was  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  England  ;  and 
his  indi<^nation  was  still  farther  excited  by  suspicion'^;  tliat 
a  plan  of  pacification  was  arran«;ing  between  the  Maritime 
Powers  and  France.  He  attributed  this  conduct  wh  olly  to 
the  influence  of  sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his  brother,  who 
principally  managed  the  negouations  at  the  Hague  j  and 
relyiiig  on  the  divided  state  of  the  cabinet  and  the  secret 
inclinations  of  the  king,  he  attempted  to  renew  the  chim.erical 
project  which  he  had  adopted  in  1726,  of  appealing  to  the 
nation  against  the  minister. 

**I  have  been  confirmed,**  he  wrote  to  count  Kinsky 

in  the  opinion  which  I  before  entertained  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  English  court.    I  had  good  reasons  to 
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mistrust  the  conduct  of  the  Wnlpoles  soon  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  with  England  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1731  ;  but  the  strong  and  repeated  n!^>nrance8  which  I 
received^  that  it  was  intended  to  fulfil  the  guaranties, 
removed  ray  doubts.  From  that  time  I  had  never 
failed  in  a  due  attention  to  the  kiii^  nnd  the  royal 
family,  and  in  doing  every  tiling  -vvhicli  could  be  nnrree- 
able  to  the  present  administration.  On  the  deatli  of 
the  kin?  of  Poland,  my  first  care  was,  to  communicate  to 
the  king  of  Enjrland  the  principles  on  which  I  acted.  I 
took  no  step  without  making  a  previous  and  coutidcntiai 
overture  to  him,  and  I  followed,  in  every  instance,  his 
advice.    •   •  ♦ 

<«  England  has  never  failed  to  give  me  promises  both 
before  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  but  instead 
of  fulfilling  thoae  promises,  she  has  even  favoured  my  ene- 
mies. This  behaviour,  however,  has  not  induced  me  to 
address  myself  to  the  king  of  England  otherwise  than  in 
the  most  amicable  terms ;  and  to  represent  to  him,  in  the 
most  affecting  manner,  the  imminent  danger  which  threatens 
to  overwhelm  not  only  the  house  of  Austria,  but  all  Europe, 
and  more  particularly  his  royal  family,  as  well  as  the  honour 
and  prosperity  of  the  English  nation.  But  these  repre- 
sentiitions  have  not  hitherto  luid  any  effect.  Thi^  fatal 
inactivity  has  now  continued  tor  eie\  <'n  months ;  and 
although  the  evil  might  have  been  easily  prevented,  yet  the 
whole  is  left  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  extremities. 
These  very  extremities,  of  wliich  England  is  the  occasion, 
are  made  a  pretext  to  palliate  and  excuse  the  want  of 
assistance ;  and  this  want  of  assistance  is  urged  as  an  iii-> 
duoement  to  compel  me  to  accept  an  unjust  and  dishonour^ 
ablepeaoe.    ♦   •  • 

You  have  done  right  in  counteracting,  there^  where 
it  was  necessary,  the  insinuations  of  the  Walpoles  against 
me,  and  in  developing  to  all  the  real  state  of  the  ques* 
tion,  and  by  whose  means  affairs  have  been  brought 
into  their  present  dangerous  situation.  The  king  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  judg^ing  whether  I  or  the  house 
of  Bourbon  are  most  inclined  to  court  his  friendship. 
Let  him  ivnow  that  I  never  will  consent  to  the  plan  of 
pacification  now  in  agitation ;  that  T  had  rather  suffer 
the  worst  extremities  than  accede  to  such  disadvantageous 
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proposals ;  and  tlmt,  even  if  I  should  not  be  a))le  to  prevent 
tliera,  I  will  justity  my  honour  and  my  dignity,  by  pub- 
lishing a  circumstantial  accouni  of  all  the  transactions, 
together  vrith  all  the  documents,  which  I  havti  now  in 
possession. 

"If  these  representations  fail,  and  if  the  Walpoles 
continue  their  unjustifiable  conduet,  means  must  be  taken 
to  publish  and  drenlate  throughout  England  our  answer 
to  the  proposal  of  good  offices,  wlach  was  not  nuide  till 
allber  the  expiration  dfnine  mon^s.  Yon  will  concert  with 
count  Uhlfeld  *  the  best  method  to  effiect  that  purpose^  and 
contrive  that  the  answer  shall  appear  to  have  been  first 
published  i  n  Holland  without  our  concurrence.  But  should 
the  court  of  London  proceed  so  far  to  make  such  pro- 
positions of  peace  as  are  supposed  to  be  in  agitation,  you 
will  not  delay  a  moment  to  circulate  throughout  England 
a  pro  memorin,  containing  a  rccnpitulation  of  all  negotia- 
tions wliich  have  taken  place  since  1718,  together  with  the 
authentic  documents,  detailing  my  just  complaints,  and 
reclaiming  in  the  most  solemn  manner  the  execution  of  the 
guaranties."  t 

Failinnr  in  this  attempt  to  alarm  the  minister,  and  compel 
him  to  act  oticnsively  against  Fiaaee,  tlie  cmpert)r  redoubled 
his  cabals  with  the  opposition,  and  endeavoured  to  remove 
sir  Robert  Walpole  by  means  of  a  meddling  emissary  whom 
he  despatched  to  England.  This  agent  was  Strieklandy 
an  English  Roman  Catholic,  and  an  adherent  of  the  pre* 
tender,  by  whose  interest  he  had  been  promoted  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Pierre  de  Prou  in  Normandy.  During  the 
quarrel  between  the  emperor  and  George  I.  in  1726^ 
he  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  Oj^position,  and 
through  their  interests  with  the  empexor  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Namur.  He  was  afterwards  a  spy  to  the  English 
minister,  and  by  order  of  George  II.,  lord  Harrington 
8trono:ly  solicitrd  tlie  court  of  Vienna  to  obtain  for  him 
a  cardinal's  hat,  tliat  he  miorbt  reside  at  Ivome  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  the  pretender.  With  this  strong-  recom- 
mendation he  repaired  to  Vienna,  and  iiu  pro  veil  the  good 
opinion  already  entertained  of  him  by  the  emperor  from  the 

*  The  imperial  minister  in  Holland. 

t  A  copy  ut  tins  letter  from  the  emperor  to  Kinsky  is  preserved  in. 
the  Walpole  INiperi. 
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reforms  wliicli  lie  had  introduced  into  his  diocese.  Having 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  enij)ress,  he  gained  her  confidence 
hy  his  plausible  manners,  and  was  admitted  to  a  private 
audience  of  the  emperor.  He  conciliated  the  suspicious 
character  of  Charles  by  strictures  on  his  ministers,  and  by 
presenting  plans  for  reforming  the  go  vernment.  He  boasted 
of  his  influence  in  EngUwd,  availed  himself  of  loicd  Har- 
rington's recommendation,  and  represented  himself  as  able 
either  to  force  sir  Bobert  Walpole  into  the  war,  or  to  obtain 
his  removal  by  means  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  of  the 
party  attached  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  emperor,  fond  of  new  schemes,  embraced  this  pro- 
posal, supplied  the  bishop  of  Namur  with  credential  letters 
to  the  king  and  queen,  and  furnished  him  with  numerous 
documents  justifjinnr  the  measures  of  his  own  cabinet,  and 
criminating  the  conduct  of  sir  Robert  Waipoie.  He  was 
despatched  to  England  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  tlie 
imperial  ministers,  except  Sinzendorf  and  Bartenstein, 
under  pretence  of  thanking  the  king  for  having  procured 
the  emperor's  promise  to  nominate  him  a  cardinal.  On  his 
arrival  in  London,  under  a  feigned  name,  he  had  a  long  and 
secret  conference  with  Lord  Harrington,  was  gradonsly  re- 
ceived by  the  king  and  queen  ;  and  reports  began  to  cir^ 
dilate  that  he  had  been  suceessfiil  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain 
the  dismission  of  the  Walpdes.  But  these  attempts  served 
only  to  strengthen  tiie  influence  of  the  prime  minister,  and 
to  frustrate  the  schemes  of  the  emperor.  At  his  represient- 
ations  the  meddling  emissary  was  civilly  dismissed ;  and  the 

*  queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  empress,  contradicted  the  erroneous 
reports  of  Kinsky  and  the  bishop  of  Namur,  and  declared 
that  England  could  not  enter  into  hostilities.  The  em- 
peror, at  lenirth  undeceived,  defeated  in  all  his  attempts, 
and  disappointed  in  nil  his  hopes,  reluctantly  agreed  to 
accept  the  good  oihces  and  admit  the  mediation  of  the 

,  Maritime  Powers. 

In  consf  rjiience  of  his  consent,  the  Maritime  Powers  pro- 
posed an  armistice,  and  produced  a  project  of  pacification, 
wliicii  had  been  secretly  concerted  with  France.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  were  the  abdication  of  Stanislaus,  who  was, 
however,  to  retain  the  title  of  king,  with  the  disposal  of  his 
estates  in  Poland  $  in  return  for  the  restitution  of  the  con- 
quered statecf,  the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  hy 
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France  and  the  king  of  JSardinia,  and  the  immediate  posses- 
sion of  Farma  and  Placentia,  with  the  reversion  of  Tuscany, 
Leghorn  excepted,  which  was  to  be  made  a  republic,  the 
emperor  was  to  acknowledge  Don  Carlos  king  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  and  cede  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  the  provinces  of 
Tortona,  Novarra,  and  the  Vigenevasco. 

To  this  project  the  emperor  proposed  tdauj  alterations 
Which  were  inadmissible ;  but,  in  the  spring  of  1735,  ac- 
cepted the  phin  as  a  basis  for  an  accommodation,  on  condition 
that  Leghorn  should  not  be  separated  from  Tuscany,  and 
that  the  allies  should  declare  their  approbation  in  two 
months.  He  was  induced  to  give  tliis  assent,  though  re- 
luctantly, from  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  delay,  if  not 
frustrate,  the  project ;  and  his  hopes  were  encouraged  by  a 
series  of  events  which  seemed  to  announce  the  approach  of 
a  general  war.  A  great  coldness  had  taken  place  between 
England  and  France,  relntive  to  tlie  pacification.  During 
the  negotiation,  Flcmy  aliected  to  demand  no  compensation 
for  France ;  but  tiie  plan,  being  divulged,  excited  general 
indignation  among  the  French  ;  and  it  was  considered  as 
highly  dishonourable  to  their  monarch  to  desert  his  father- 
in-law,  in  support  of  whom  the  war  luul  been  undertaken, 
merely  to  obtain  the  transfer  of  some  dominions  in  Italy  for 
Don  Carlos  and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  cardinal  there- 
fore availed  himself  of  the  premature  disclosure  of  the  plan, 
in  the  speech  made  by  George  II.  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  parliament,  and,  after  much  complaint,  preTarication» 
and  delay,  refused  to  fulfil  his  promise.* 

The  queen  of  Spain  was  equally  averse  to  a  project  which 
wrested  from  her  family  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tuscany, 
at  the  moment  when  the  expulsion  of  the  emperor  from 
Italy  seemed  inevitable,  and  had  made  several  overtures 
to  the  court  of  Vienna  to  renew  the  engagements  for  the 
marriage  of  an  archduchess  with  the  Infant.  The  king  of 
Sardinia  was  scarcely  less  alarmed  than  the  emperor  with 
the  progress  of  the  combined  army  in  Lombardy  ;  he  was 
aware  that  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Austria  would 
destroy  the  balance  of  Italy,  and  leave  him  solely  in  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  As  early  as  June,  1734, 
he  had  made  overtures  to  the  king  of  England,  in  which  he 

•  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpoic,  ch.  xliv.  and  Memoirs  of  Lord 
Walpole,  cb.  zviL  xviii. 
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disclosed  his  s.  cret  treat}-  with  France,  in\  eiizhed  against 
the  conduct  and  plans  ot  cardinal  Fleiiry  and  the  court  of 
Spain,  displayed  his  own  danger,  and  requested  the  king's 
mediation  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  -^vith  the  emperor. 
He  afterwards  even  exhorted  the  emperor  to  deliver  him 
from  the  servitude  in  whicii  he  had  involved  himself  by  his 
union  with  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  offered  to  join  iiis 
troops  with  the  imperialists,  if  the  Maritime  Powers  would 
enter  into  the  war,  and  a  sufficient  force  could  be  brought 
into  Italj  to  secure  him  from  the  resentment  of  France  and 
Spain.  In  consequence  of  this  disunion  among  the  allies, 
the  emperor  carried  on  secret  negotiations  with  tlie  respect- 
ive courts,  occasionaUy  with  the  connivance  of  the  British 
cabinet,  but  sometimes  without  their  knowledge ;  and  with 
a  view  to  alarm  the  Maritime  Powers,  his  ministers  declared, 
in  different  courts  of  Europe,  that  their  master  had  the 
means  of  concluding  a  separate  acconiTnodation. 

The  affairs  of  the  North  wore  a  favourable  aspect.  Sta- 
nislaus, besieged  in  Dantzic,  where  he  had  taken  refuge, 
mnde  a  desperate  defence  for  several  months  against  the 
cunibiued  armies  and  the  Russian  tieet  wiucii  blockaded  the 
harbour.  Perceiving  resistance  to  be  ineffectual,  he  made 
his  escape,  and,  after  a  series  of  romantic  adv  entures,  arrived 
at  Marienwerder  in  Prussia.  Dantzic  instantly  submitted, 
and  all  Poland  acknowledged  Augustus.  Hence  the  king 
of  Poland  was  enabled  to  reinforce  hk  Saxon  contingent  In 
Germany ;  the  czarina  despatched  a  corps  of  16,000  troops 
to  the  Rhine,  and  was  preparing  to  march  a  still  greater 
force ;  the  king  of  Denmark  had  recently  concluded  a  sub- 
sidiary treaty  with  England,  and  seemed  incUned  to  take  an 
active  part  against  the  house  of  Bourbon, 

In  the  midst  of  these  transacticms^  a  violent  dispiito 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  seemed  to  announce  an  imme- 
diate rupture.  The  servants  of  Don  Cabral  de  Belnionte, 
the  Portu^nese  minister  at  ^NTaflrid,  were  imprisoned  for 
rescuing  a  malefactor  from  tiie  ollieers  of  justice.  The  am- 
bassador having  complained  of  this  insult  as  an  infraction 
of  the  law  of  nations,  was  warmly  supported  by  the, court 
of  Lisbon,  who  retaliated  by  sending  nineteen  domestics  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador  to  prison.  As  neither  of  the  viu- 
lent  and  punctilious  monarchs  would  give  the  satisfaction 
reciprocally  demanded,  the  two  ministers  retired  from  their 
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respective  embassies ;  both  nations  prepared  for  iiostilities ; 
the  king  of  Portugal  demanded  assistance  from  England 
and  from  the  emperor  in  virtue  of  subsisting  treaties,  and 
exhorted  them  to  conclude  on  offensive  alliance.  He  publicly 
said,  the  time  is  now  arrived  to  reduce  Plulip  to  reason ; 
Spain  is  without  troops,  a  small  number  of  Portuguese  will 
oyermn  the  country ;  aiod  Philip  will  be  compelled  to  recall 
his  armies  from  Italy  for  the  defence  of  his  own  kingdom. 
By  this  diversion  the  force  of  the  alUes  wfll  be  weskenedp 
the  imperial  troops  may  again  acquire  the  ascendency,  wad 
the  attempts  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  humiliacte  the  house 
of  Austria  be  frustrated.  These  sentiments  were  too  con- 
genial tp  the  opinion  of  Charles  not  to  be  receiredwith 
avidity;  he  made  unbounded  promises  of  assistance,  and 
privately  encouraged  the  king  of  Portugal  to  agree  to  tig 
accommodation  with  Spain,  "because,"  he  said,  the  British 
ministry  dare  not  hiave  Portugal  destitute  of  help,  and  in 
that  case  must,  however  unwillingly,  come  forward  to  the 
assistance  of  the  house  of  Austria." 

England  seemed  to  awaken  Irum  her  pacific  lethargy; 
and  sir  liobeit  alpole  LiaiseU  was  foremost  in  recom- 
mending and  enforcing  the  necessity  of  the  most  active  ex* 
ertions.  On  the  7th  of  February,  1735,  he  carried  two 
motions  through  the  House  of  Commons  *'for  taking 
30,000  seamen  and  26^000  soldiers  into  pay,  in  addition  to 
12,000  msa  in  IreUnd,  and  6000  Dane%  according  to  the 
subaidiaiy  treaty  with  Denmark.**  A  squadron  of  twenty- 
five  ships  of  the  line  was  preparing  to  sail  for  theprotectioii 
of  Portugal ;  Mr.  Walpole  exerted  all  his  influence  at  the 
Hague  to  rouse  the  Dutch  to  similar  exertions;  the  States- 
general  recommended  an  augmentation  of  troops,  and  the 
British  ministers,  in  every  court  of  Europe,  inveighed 
against  the  perfidy  of  France. 

Impressed  with  new  hopes  of  drawing  the  IVIaritimc 
Powers  into  the  war,  the  emperor,  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
delivered  a  memorial  to  the  Britisli  and  Dntcli  ministers 
at  Vienna,  written  in  a  high  tone  of  coutideuce.  This 
memorial  recapitulated  and  justilied  the  several  pieces 
delivered  by  the  emperor  since  the  publication  of  the 
prqject  for  an  accommodation,  and  expatiated  on  his  readi* 
ness  to  concur  in  the  armistice,  and  on  Ms  inclination  for 
peace.   It  inferred,  from  the  delays  and  warlike  prepare 
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ations  of  the  allies,  the  extent  and  danger  of  their  ambi- 
tious dengnfly  and  urged  tlie  necessity  of  preycnting  or 
oppofiing  wem,  for  which  the  situation  of  Portugal  seemed 

to  present  a  favourable  opportunity.  He  still,  however, 
disclaimed  anj  intention  to  recede  from  his  pacific  declar- 
ations,  and  oflTered  to  conclude  an  armistice,  and  open  a 
negotiation  for  a  general  peace,  provided  it  could  be 
settled  without  delay,  or  prrjiidice  to  his  affairs  or  pre- 
tensions. The  plan  of  pacification  wns  to  be  adopted  as 
the  basis  of  the  ])eace,  except  the  separation  of  Leghorn 
from  Tuscany.  The  coiitercnces  were  to  be  held  at  tlie 
Hague,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Maritime  Powers  ;  and 
the  discussions  confined  to  those  matters  alone  which 
immediately  concerned  the  contracting  parties.  An  ar- 
mistice was  to  be  concluded  for  two  months,  during  which 
all  the  dominions  of  the  neutral  princes  were  to  be  evacu- 
ated|  and  no  military  contributions  to  be  levied  on  the 
fitates  of  the  empire.  Charles  also  required  from  the 
Maritime  Powers  a  secret  declaration,  to  be  signed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  preliminarieSi  that  they  would  indemnify 
lum  for  all  infractions  of  the  armistice,  and  should  the 
negotiation  prove  unsuccessrnl,  would  fulfil  the  guaranty 
stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1731. 

The  emperor  was  a-ware  that  these  terms  were  inad- 
missible ;  bpcaiise  his  enemies  would  never  consent  to 
relinquish  tliLir  conquests,  without  being  secure  of  a 
general  peace;  but  from  the  recent  events,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  vigour  displayed  by  the  ^laritime  Powers,  he 
hoped  to  draw  them  into  his  views,  and  looked  tbrsvard  to 
the  renewal  of  a  grand  alliance  against  the  house  of 
Bouibua. 

Although  these  hopes  were  dissipated,  yet  the  spirited 
appeal  of  the  emperor  brought  his  affairs  to  a  crisis.  The 
l^ing  members  of  the  United  States  resisted  all  the 
attempts  of  Mr.  Walpole  to  rouse  them  to  exertion,  and, 
while  their  own  country  was  not  Attacked,  finally  declared, 
that  not  only  the  loss  of  the  emperor's  dominions  in  Italy, 
but  even  the  invasion  of  his  hereditary  countries^  would 
not  induce  the  republic  to  enter  into  a  war.  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution,  lord  Harrington,  who  accompanied  the 
king  to  Hanover,  delivered  to  count  Kin  sky  a  verbal 
answer  to  the  empero/s'  memorial.   At  ter  displaying  the 
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ineffectual  atteinpts  to  induce  the  Dutch  to  nrin,  he  said, 
"his  majesty  thinks  himself  bound  in  honour,  justice,  and 
affectionj  to  represent  the  true  state  of  the  cn^f,  and  is 
with  regret  compelled  to  undeceive  the  emptror  in  his 
hopes  of  engaging  Enghmd  separately,  at  least  for  the 
present.  Our  engagements  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna  being 
reciprocal  with  those  of  the  Dutch,  are  considered  in 
England  as  an  obligation  to  be  fulfilled  by  both.  Tho 
apprehension  also  of  driving  Holland  into  the  arms  of 
France,  the  great  and  unequal  burden  required  for  the 
support  of  such  a  war,  the  small  probability  of  success^ 
and  above  all  the  danger  of  irretrievably  diverting  the 
most  valuable  branches  of  our  trade  into  other  channels, 
render  it  a  matter  of  the  most  extreme  difficulty,  if  not 
impossible,  to  extort  the  consent  of  the  English  nation. 
In  these  circumstances,  as  the  emperor  cannot  prosecute 
the  war  beyond  this  campai^jn,  the  king  can  only  serve 
him  by  negotiation  ;  and  if  his  imperinl  majesty  can 
extricate  himself  from  his  ^iresent  difficulties  by  a  separate 
agroerni  nt  with  any  of  Iiis  enemies,  as  liis  ministers  have 
frequently  insinuated,  and  will  open  himself  in  confidence, 
the  king  will  readily  give  his  assistance,  and  thinks  he  can 
answer  for  the  concurrence  of  the  States.**  Mr.  Ivobinson 
was  at  the  same  time  instructed  to  make  a  similar  commu- 
nication to  the  ministers  at  Vienna. 

The  surprise  and  indignatkm  d  the  imperial  court  was 
still  greater  at  tliis  communication  than  at  the  first  refusal 
of  the  Maritime  Powers  to  fulfil  their  CDgagements  in  the 
beginning  of  1734.  Mr,  Bobinson  could  only  draw  from 
tliem  sullen  and  violent  declarations  of  astonishment  and 
afflictioii,  on  seeing  their  master  abandoned  by  the  only 
power  on  whom  he  principally  relied  for  assistance.  They 
disavowed  the  assertions  of  the  imperial  ambassadors,  that 
the  emperor  had  the  means  of  extricating  himself  from 
his  distress,  and  protested  that,  deserted  as  he  was  by  his 
friends,  he  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  submit  to  tho 
mercy  of  his  enemies.  lie  must  give  up  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  all  his  Ibreign  possessions,  and  concentrate  his 
force  within  his  hereditary  dominions,  where  he  would  be 
great  enough  for  himself,  though  not  useful  to  others. 
Count  Sinzendorf  passionately  exclaimed,  "  What  a  severe 
sentence  have  you  passed  on  tlie  emperor ;  no  malefactor 
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was  ever  carried  with  so  liard  a  do<»n  to  tbc  gibbet ;  I 
would  bum  AxDsterdani)  and  give  up  Flanders.  There 
adther  is  nor  can  be  anj  separate  negotiation." 

In  the  midst  of  this  saspense  the  armies  had  taken  the 
field.  In  Germany,  Eugene  had  reluctantly  resumed  the 
command  of  the  imperial  forces.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  year  he  had  declared  to  the  emperor  that  he  could 
not  undertake  to  carry  on  the  war  without  the  assistance 
of  the  Maritime  Powers.  "  To  find  myself,"  he  said,  "  in 
the  sanip  condition  as  last  year  will  be  only  exposing 
myself  to  iLe  censure  of  the  Avorld,  which  judges  by  ap- 
pearances, as  if  I  were  less  capable  in  my  old  age  to 
support  the  reputation  of  my  former  successes."  But  his 
scruples  were  overruled  hy  his  attaciiaieiit  lo  his  master, 
and  with  a  force  of  no  more  than  30,000  men  he  kept  in 
ehedc  the  French  army,  which  amonnted  to  100,000. 

In  Italy,  the  imperial  army  experienced  a  series  of  dJs*' 
asters  ;  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  completed  by  the 
captures  of  Messina  and  Syracuse,  and  on  the  3rd  of  July 
Don  Carlos  was  crowned  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In 
liombardy,  count  Konigsegg,  unable  to  resist  the  French 
and  Sardinian  army,  who  were  joined  by  a  considerable  * 
number  of  Spanish  troops  under  the  duke  de  Montemar, 
retreated  beyond  the  Adige,  into  the  pnsses  of  the  Tj^rol 
and  the  bishopric  of  Trent ;  Mirandola  surrendered  to  the 
Spanish  general,  and  Mantua,  the  only  remnant  of  the 
imperial  possessions  in  Italy,  was  menaced  with  a  block- 
ade. 

'  The  distress  of  the  emperor,  at  the  disastrous  state  of 
his  affairs  and  the  desertion  of  his  allies,  was  aggravated  by 
the  divisions  in  his  court  between  the  Austrian  and  Spanish 
ministersy  who  mutually  accused  each  other  as  the  cause  of 
his  misfortunes,  la  consequence  of  the  absence  of  prince 
Eugene  and,count  Konigsegg,  the  Spanish  party  had  gained 
great  ascendency,  and,  behiig  apprehensive  lest  the  loss  of 
the  Italian  dominions  might  occasion  the  abolition  of  their 
places  and  salaries,  they  strongly  recommended  the  emperor 
to  make  a  separate  accommodation  with  Spain,  by  giving 
the  eldest  archduchess  to  Don  CarloSi  or  even  both  his 
daughters  to  the  Spanish  princes. 

The  repeated  remonstrances  of  Maria  Theresa,  his  eldest 
daughter,  who  had  now  attained  her  eighteenth  year,  and 
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was  passionatelj  attached  to  the  duke  of  LorB!n%  to  whom 
she  waa  betrothed,  inereaaed  the  emperor's  embarmsBineiit. 
To  use  the  words  of  the  English  minister,  **  She  is  a  princess 
of  the  highest  spirit ;  her  &ther  s  losses  are  her  own.  She 
reasons  already  t  she  enters  into  affiiirs;  she  admires  his 
virtues,  hut  condemns  his  mismanagement;  and  is  of  a 
temper  sofonned  for  rule  and  ambition  as  to  look  upon  him 
as  little  more  than  her  administrator.  Notwithstanding 
this  lofty  humour  by  dyr,  she  sighs  and  pines  all  night  for 
her  duke  of  Loraine.  If  she  sleeps,  it  is  only  to  dream  of 
him  :  if  she  wake?,  it  is  but  to  tn\k  of  him  to  the  lady  in 
waiting ;  so  that  tliere  is  no  moy>^  probability  of  her  for- 
getting the  very  individual  government,  and  the  very  indi- 
vidual husband  which  she  thinks  lierself  burn  to,  than  of 
her  forgiving  the  authors  of  her  losing  either." 

The  empress  also  incessantly  re-choed  the  remonstrances 
of  her  daughter,  and  the  complaints  of  the  German  ministers^ 
and  exhorted  the  emperor  to  follow  other  counsels,  and 
adopt  other  measures.  Charles  was  distracted  with  the  dis- 
astrous stateof  his  afiasxs,  harassed  by  the  remonstrances 
of  his  family,  and  distrusting  aU  his  ministers^  was  reduced 
to  iiie  most  abject  state  of  despondency.  During  the  dead 
of  the  night,  and  while  alone  with  the  empress,  he  gave  a 
loose  to  his  afHiction ;  his  life  was  endangered,  and  even 
his  understanding  affected  by  the  contending  passions. 

Under  these  impressions  of  alarm  and  de5<pondency, 
Charles  adopted  the  desperate  resolution,  which  he  had 
before  rejected  with  abhorrence,  of  effecting  a  separate  and 
secret  accommodation  with  France.  While  lie  had  enter- 
tained the  smallest  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  Maritime 
Powers,  he  had,  by  means  of  the  pretender,  the  yjapal 
nuntio  at  Brussels,  and  even  of  the  pope  himself,  made 
illuBory  orertures  to  cardinal  fleuiy.  But  findii^g  that  he 
should  be  compelled^  even  by  acceding  to  the  mediation  of 
the  Maritime  Bowera,  to  yield  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
Italian  dominions,  he  deemed  it  more  honourable  and  more 
adyantageous  to  dose  with  the  offers  of  France  without 
their  intervention.  A  secret  negot  i  a  tion  was  opened  through 
the  means  of  count  Niewied,  and  La  Beaume,  a  confidential 
agent  of  cardinal  Fleury,  was  despatched  to  Vienna.  The 
emperor  hastened  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  by  alarmin"* 
the  cardinal  with  pretended  negotiations  with  Spain  and 
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the  king  of  Sardinia;  and  while  he  amused  the  Maritimo 

Powers,  who  were  attempting  to  divide  the  allies,  and  pro- 
jecting schemes  of  accommodation,  the  preliminaries  >vith 
France  were  suddenly  signed  at  Vienna  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  1735. 

By  these  preliminaries  the  emperor  consi  nted  to  the 
immediate  cession  of  the  duchy  of  Bar  to  France,  and  the 
reversion  oi'  Lor.iine  when  the  duke  should  be  put  into 
possession  of  Tuscany.  The  other  articles  were  conform- 
able to  the  original  plan  of  pacification  by  the  Maritime 
Powers  except  in  regard  to  some  of  the  cessions  offered  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  signature  of  the  preliminaries 
had  been  preceded  bj  a  yirtual  though  not  a  formal  armis- 
tice  in  Grermany^  and  no  material  event  had  taken  place, 
except  a  skirmish  at  Claussen  between  a  corps  of  impe- 
rialists, under  count  Seckendorf,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
French  army  on  the  Moselle^  which  was  the  last  action  of 
the  war  in  Germany. 

In  Italy,  the  siege  of  Mantim  had  been  retnrded  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  intrigues  of  car- 
dinal Fleury,  both  of  whom  were  averse  to  suffer  that 
important  fortress  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Spain.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  sentiments,  the  king  of  Sardinia  discon- 
tinued his  offensive  operations,  though  he  did  not  accede 
to  the  armistice  till  the  22 ad  of  February  ;  but  the  court  of 
Spain  irritated  at  the  secession  of  France,  and  disappointed 
in  their  hopes  of  obtaining  Parma  and  Tuscany,  and  ac- 
quiring Mantua,  refased  to  ratify  the  suspension  of  arms  i 
and  the  dake  de  Montemar,  deserted  by  the  French  and 
Sardinians,  could  not  maintain  his  conquests  in  Lombardj ; 
Eonigsegg  recrossed  the  Po,  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the 
walls  of  Mantua,  and  pursuing  his  success,  compelled  them 
to  retreat  into  Tuscany.  At  length  Montemar,  threatened 
by  the  imperial  army,  and  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  consented  to  a  provisional  suspension  of  arms, 
which  was  afterwards  ratified  by  tlie  court  of  Madrid. 

Thus  terminated  the  events  of  the  war ;  but  it  was  long 
before  the  definitive  treaty  was  finally  arranged.  Delays 
arose  from  the  avidity  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  increase 
his  dominions  on  the  side  of  the  Milanese,  and  from  the 
captious  and  irritable  temper  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  wiio 
was  unwiiiing  to  relinquioh  the  possession  of  i'iuma  and 
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Tuscany.  France  also  was  eager  to  obtain  the  immediate 
cession  of  Loraine  in  addition  to  Bar  ;  wliile  tlie  emperor 
retained  liis  unwillingness  to  admit  a  prince  of  the  Louse 
of  Bourbon  into  Italy,  and  to  cede  the  districts  in  the  Mila- 
nese required  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  liis  ministers  were 
no  less  intractable  ;  and  Vienna  exhibited  a  motley  scene  of 
cabal,  intrigue,  impatience,  and  procrastination. 

Another  difficulty  arose  from  the  duke  of  Loraine,  who 
was  nnwilling  to  renounce  his  family  inheritance,  and  re* 
quired  an  adequate  compensation  if  Loraine  was  ceded  to 
France  before  the  death  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  one  of  his  despatches,  gives  a  pathetic 
and  interesting  account  of  his  extreme  distress  and  agitation 
on  this  occasion.  In  an  audience  which  I  demanded  of 
him,  to  announce  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with 
the  princess  of  Saxe  Gotha,  he  interrupted  me  in  the  midst 
of  his  compliments  to  pour  out  his  joy  at  the  marriage,  and 
his  respect  and  veneration  for  the  king,  which  he  first  ex- 
pressed aloud  ;  but  lest  any  of  his  attendants  in  the  next 
room  might  overhear,  he  retreated  with  me  to  the  window 
of  an  adjoining  apartment  and  said,  with  the  greatest  emo- 
tion, '  Good  God,  where  are  you  ?  where  are  the  Maritime 
Powers  ?  As  for  my  part,*  he  continued,  *  I  rely  upon  the 
king  singly,  and  not  upon  treaties  ;  not  upon  formal  pro- 
mises, hut  upon  what  his  majesty  has  told  me  over  and 
over  by  word  of  mouth. '  If  his  words  expressed  the  highest 
agony  and  distress,  his  gestures  and  actions  express^  no 
less :  he  threw  himself  in  a  reclining  posture,  and  in  an  in* 
coDSolable  manner,  upon  the  arms  an  l  rnd  of  an  adjoining 
table  and, chair."  "Such  also,"  adds  Mr.  Robinson,  is 
the  extreme  agitation  of  his  mind,  that  his  health  is  atfected 
by  it  ;  he  owns  he  has  no  friend  to  look  up  to,  and  that  next 
to  God  and  tlie  emperor,  all  his  fortune  depends  on  the 
king  of  Kngland.'* 

These  complicated  disputes  would  have  still  further  pro- 
longed the  final  arrangement  of  the  definitive  treaty,  had 
not  the  pacific  spirit  of  sir  Robert  Walpole  and  cardinal 
Fleury  interposed  ;  and  had  not  the  emperor,  eager  to  join 
KuBsiain  a  war  against  the  Turks,  with  the  hopes  of  indem- 
nifying himself  on  the  side  of  Bosnia  for  the  loss  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  found  it  necessary  to  secure  the  peace  of  Italy. 

Charles  therefore  prevailed  on  his  son-in-law  to  consent 
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,  to  the  iminediate  cession  of  Loraiiie,  in  oonseqaenee  of  re* 
ceiriDg  from  lEVance  an  annual  pension  of  450,000  livres, 
until  obtained  possession  of  Tuscany,  and  agreed  to  satistj 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  But  the  definitive  treaty  was  not 
signed  with  France  until  the  8th  of  November,  1738 ;  the 
king  of  Sardinia  acceded  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1739^  and 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  Naples  on  the  21st  of  April. 

By  this  treaty  Stanislaus  renounced  the  crown  of  Poland, 
retaining  only  the  title,  and  obtained  the  duchies  of  Lorn  in 
and  Bar,  which,  ut  ter  his  death,  were  to  be  united  to  France. 
Tuscany  was  to  be  secured  to  the  duke  of  Loraine,  who  had 
been  permitted  to  take  possession  of  that  duchy  on  the  death 
of  the  great  duke,  July  29.  1737.  Don  Carlos  was  ac- 
knowledged king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia obtained  the  provinces  of  Novarra  and  Turtona,  the 
lordships  of  St.  Fidele,  Torre  de  Forti,  Gravedo,  and  Campo 
Maggiore,  and  the  -territory  of  the  Langhes.  In  return  the 
emperor  acquired  Parma  and  Placentin,  and  received  from 
France  and  Sardinia  the  guaran^  of  the^^F^ra^matic  Sanc- 
tion. 


CiiAP.  XCn.— 1736,  1737. 

Chables  had  long  designed  his  eldest  daughter  for  Franci» 
Stephen  duke  of  Loraine  and  Bar,  grandson  of  his  sister 
Leonorn,  and  son  of  the  bpnevolent  Leopold,  clukc  of  Lo- 
raine, by  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Philip  diikc  of 
Orleans.  He  was  born  in  1 708,  and  was  educated  under 
the  auspices  and  at  the  court  of  Charles  VL  The 
emperor  had  protracted  the  declaration  of  the  match  to 
lure  the  queen  of  Spain  with  the  hopes  of  an  union  between 
their  two  faiuilies,  and  from  an  apprehension,  lest  France 
should  avail  herself  of  that  pretext  to  seize  the  duchy  of 
Loraine.  But  no  longer  influenced  by  these  motives,  tiie 
nuptials  were  solemnised  at  Vienna  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1796,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminaries. 
Charks,  however,  onutted  no  precaution  to  secure  the  suc- 
cesnion  to  bis  dominions  in  the  male  line  of  his  family.  By 
the  ^ntract  of  marriage  Haria  Theresa  ratified  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  and  engaged  to  form  no  pretensions  to  tho- 
inheritance  of  the  house  of  Austria  should  her  fhther  have 
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male  isfho  ;  and  the  duke  solemnly  promised  never  to  assert 
personally  ;ii  i  y  right  of  succession  to  the  Austrian  dominions. 
By  this  marriage  the  two  branches  ol  tiie  ancient  house  of 
Alsace,  which  are  said  to  have  derived  their  respective 
oricrins  from  duke  Eticho,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  to 
have  formed  the  lines  of  Ilapsburgh  and  Loraine,  were  re- 
united in  the  same  stock. 

The  joy  of  this  auspicious  event  was  soon  overcast  by  the 
death  of  prince  Eu^<jne.  That  great  man  preserved  his 
abilities  and  spirits,  even  ib  a  very  advanced  age ;  and  after 
Iiaring  personallj  braved  the  moat  imminent  perils  in  many 
battles  and  sieges,  in  which  he  was  often  the  first  to.  mount 
the  breach,  he  died  tranquilly  at  Vienna  in  the  night  of  the 
SfOth  of  April,  '1736,  in  the  7drd  year  of  his  age. 
<  Every  honour  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Eugene  wliich 

the  gratitude  of  the  sovereign  could  dictate.  The  body 
was  embalmed,  and  the  heart  sent  to  Tunn  to  be  deposited 
in  the  royal  tomb  with  the  ashes  of  his  illustrious  ancestors.  « 
The  corpse  lay  in  grand  state  for  three  days,  with  the  coat 
of  mail,  helmet,  and  gauntlets  hung  over  its  head,  and  was 
interred  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Stephen.  Cliarles 
himself,  with  his  whole  court,  ussist»^d  incognito  at  the  cere- 
mony ;  the  pall  was  supporterl  by  sixteen  general  oihccj'S,  and 
the  funeral  was  ^ohnnniicd  with  the  same  honours  as  were 
paid  to  the  remains  of  the  imperial  family. 

The  loss  of  Eugene  was  highly  unfortunate  at  this 
period,  nut  cmly  on  account  of  tlie  approiichiiig  war  with 
Turkey,  but  in  consequence  of  an  essential  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  the 
emperor.  Prince  Eugene  was  the  only  person  who  would 
venture  or  was  able  to  take  the  lead»  in  matters  of  state, 
and  it  was  observed  by  a  person  capable  of  appreciating 
his  talents  and  infinence^  that  during  the  two  last  years 
of  his  life,  even  the  remainder  of  what  he  had  been  kept 
things  in  some  order,  as  his  very  yes  or  no,  daring  his 
sounder  age,  had  kept  them  in  the  best.*  * 

In  addition  to  the  fui  ni<  i  ministers,  the  conference  had 
been  increased  by  the  admission  of  count  Harraeh,  who 
had  filled  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  viceroy 
of  Naples^  and  count  Konigsegg,  commander  in  chief  of 

*  Mr.  Robintoo  to  Mr.  Walpole,  June  87.  1736.— WalpoleF^peit. 
VOI«.  lU.  O 
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the  army  in  Italy,  who  was  vioe-president  of  the  council 
of  war,  and  appointed  president  soon  after  the  death  of 
Eugene.  But  tlie  emperor  was  more  than  ever  distrustful 
of  his  principal  ministers,  and  phieed  his  chief  confidence 
in  Bartenstein,  referendorj  of  the  conference. 

John  Christopher  Bartenstein  was  son  of  a  professor  at 
Strasburgh,  and  came  to  Vienna  in  1714.  Being  an 
agent  or  solicitor  in  one  of  the  tribunals,  lie  gained  the 
good  will  of  count  Staremberg  by  tiie  successful  manage- 
ment of  a  lawsuit,  and  made  himself  so  useful  in  drawing 
memorials,  that  in  1730  he  was  introduced  into  tho 
chancery,  or  olfice  for  foreign  aflairs,  and  became  refe- 
rendary, or  secretary  to  the  conference.  The  complicated 
negotiations  at  the  period  of  his  introduction,  and  the 
absence  of  the  chancellor,  count  Sinzendorf,  at  the  congress 
of  Soisscmsy  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  , 
talents  and  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  $  and  the  customary 
mode  in  which  the  emperor  transacted  husiness  with  lus 
ministers,  by  writing,  brought  him  into  notice  as  the 
channel  of  communication. 

Charles,  though  haughty  and  reserved  with  his  principal 
ministers,  was  lamiliar  and  condescending  with  those  of 
a  lower  station,  who  had  frequent  access  to  his  person  ; 
and  Bartenstein  possessed  penetration,  talents,  and  temper, 
which  enabled  him  gradually  to  acquire  the  full  con- 
fidence of  his  sovereign.  He  was  lavish  in  fluttering  the 
personal  vanity  of  tlie  emperor,  and  cherished  his  notions 
of  romantic  glory  and  pre-eminent  dignity.  lie  possessed, 
in  a  high  degree,  all  the  arts  of  cavil  and  chicanery ;  and 
the  quality  which  most  endeared  him  to  the  emperor 
was  his  dexterity  in  starting  subtleties  and  dilficulties 
without  end.  He  furnished  Charles  with  materials  to 
refute  and  perplex  his  own  ministers,  and  was  llie  agent 
of  a  secret  correspondence  which  his  master  maintained 
with  his  foreign  ambassadors. 

By  these  means  Bartenstein  rapidly  increased  his  in-* 
fluence,  and  at  this  period  prindpally  swayed  the  counsels 
of  the  emperor.  Though  only  in  a  subordinate  situation^ 
he  received  communications  from  the  foreign  courts,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  members  of  the  conference,  and  was 
even  able  to  humble  or  disgrace  those  ministers  who 
refused  to  submit  to  his  control.   He  contrived  to  remove 
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the  bishop  of  Bamberg  from  his  post  of  vice-chancellor  of 
the  empire,  for  Baying  in  a  conference,  "that  his  business 
was  not  to  speak  but  to  write;"  and  would  have  obtained 
the  dismission  of  count  Konigsegg  from  the  council  of 
war,  for  advising  the  emperor  "to  trust  his  military 
ailairs  rather  to  his  generals  than  to  his  clerks,"  had  not 
Konigsegg  been  supported  by  prince  Eugene,  and  after- 
wards humbled  himself  to  the  favourite.  He  even  behaved 
with  extreme  haughtiness  to  the  duke  of  Loraine;  and 
when  his  highness  objected  to  the  cession  of  Loraine 
without  an  equivalent^  replied,  MonsetgneuTf  point  de 
cessiofif  paint  darchtdnchessej*  *  He  was  of  a  sanguine, 
jealous,  and  impUcable  temper,  which  he  concealed  under 
an.  exterior  of  composure  and  politeness ;  and  as  he  rose 
by  bis  pen,  was  vain  of  his  writings,  and  fond  of  argumen- 
tation and  invective.  He  possessed  uncommon  volubility 
of  tongue,  and  frequently  overwhelmed  with  a  deluge  of 
words  those  irjinisters  to  whom  he  Avas  unw'illini!:  to  Ti^•c  a 
specific  answer,  and  whom  he  dismissed  without  ;ill<  ^viiig 
them  the  smallest  respite  to  introduce  their  business,  f  It 
is  but  justice,  however,  to  the  character  of  Bartenstcin  to 
add,  that  he  was  incorruptible,  and  both  sincerely  and  enthu- 
siastically attached  to  the  glory  and  interests  of  the  house 
of  Austria*  Bartenstcin  was  at  first  lavourably  inclined 
towards  the  Maritime  Powers,  and  promoted  with  all  his  in- 
fluence the  treaty  of  1731;  but,  being  disgusted  with 
their  refusal  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  moved  bv  the 
complaints  of  the  emperor,  had  earnestly  supported  the 
alliance  with  l>Vanoe. 
In  these  circumstances  great  confusion  pervaded  the 

*  Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington,  Dec.  31.  1738. 

t  Mr.  Keitli  gives  a  nngular  iostam  of  Bftrtoistdn'i  behaidbor  In 
his  account  of  his  first  interview: 

"  I  told  your  grace  in  my  former  letter  that  I  was  going  to  Barten- 
stein's.  I  went  accord nifjly  ;  and,  after  the  first  compliments  were  over, 
I  began  to  talk  about  the  orders  I  had  received,  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
ject ;  but  instead  of  answering,  he  entered  into  a  dtsserta^n  upon 
treattesi  n^gotiataonSy  preliminaries,  &c.,  and,  withont  stopping,  talked 
on  for  near  an  hour,  without  my  heing  able  to  get  in  one  word,  though 
I  endeavoured  several  times  to  interrupt  him  ;  so  I  left  him  as  wise  as 
I  went.  This  may  seem  very  odd ;  but,  I  do  assure  your  grace,  it  is 
Uleralty  true  ;  and,  from  that  behaviour  of  his,  I  begin  to  have  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  the  success  of  my  commission,  for  I  am  very  far  mis* 
taken  if  he  does  not  in  a  great  measure  direct  the  counsels  of  this  court.  '* 
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councils  of  the  imperial  cabinet ;  the  emperor,  affecting  to 
be  his  own  minister,  treated  the  members  of  the  conference 
with  reserve,  and  blamed  them  sepuiatcly  to  eacli  other ; 
they  became  timid  and  diffident,  their  zeal  slackened  from 
the  consciousnesa  of  not  giving  satia&ction ;  and,  in  this 
weak,  divided,  and  inefficient  state  of  the  cabinet^  the 
emperor  was  involved  in  the  war  which  took  pkce 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Tarks,  at  a  time  when  the 
annj  was  diminished^  and  the  finances  exhausted.  This 
war  was  occasioned  bj  the  avidity  of  Russia*  which  was 
excited  by  the  apparent  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  century,  Peter  the  Great 
had  attempted  to  £Grm  a  settlement  on  tiie  sea  of  Azof, 
and  to  open  a  communication  with  the  Euxine ;  and  seemed 
on  the  eve  of  re:ilisinj^  his  favourite  project  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  Azof,  and  the  constrnction  of  Taganroc.  But  his 
plan  was  frustrated  by  the  unsuccessful  eaiiipaign  of  1711 
against  the  Turks  ;  and,  at  tlie  peace  of  Pruth,  ho  waa 
compelled  to  cede  those  fortresses,  and  to  relinquish  the 
commerce  of  the  Euxine.  From  that  period  the  attention 
of  Russia  was  diverted  from  this  object  by  the  construction 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  the  establishments  on  the  side  of  the 
Baltic,  and  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

Anne,  on  her  aeeesaon,  was  anxious  to  zerive  the 
project  of  Peter  the  Ghreat>  but  was  prevented  hj  the  war 
relative  to  the  Polish  election^-  She  had  no  sooner  esta* 
blished  Augustus  on  the  throne,  than  she  s^zed  a  pretext, 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Tartar  hordes,  to  turn  her  arms, 
against  the  Turks^  then  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Persia, 
with  a  view  to  recover  the  possessions  ceded  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  even  to  conquer  the  Crimea*  The  campaign, 
which  opened  in  March,  1736,  was  highly  successful  on  the 
side  of  the  Russians.  Marshal  IVIunich,  at  the  licnd  of  tho 
principal  army,  forced  the  lines  of  Precop,  penetrated  into 
the  Crimea,  as  far  as  Batcheserai,  the  residence  of  the 
Khan,  and  overran  the  whole  country ;  a  second  body 
under  general  Lacy  took  Azof,  after  a  siege  of  twelve 
days. 

•  Tlic  Turks,  alarmed  at  these  successes,  made  overtures 
of  peace,  under  the  mediation  of  the  emperor,  and  a 
congress  was  assembled  as  IHmerova  in  Pohindi  where  the 
plenipotentiariea  assembled  in  June^  1737.     Bbt  the 
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emperor,  instead  of  he\n^  n  merlintor,  bocnmp  n.  party  in 
the  quarrel.  The  czarina  had  demiuidcd  the  succour  of 
20,  (XX)  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry,  stipulated  bj  the 
treaty  of  1726,  with  which  he  could  not  comply  while 
embarrassed  with  the  European  war.  But  he  had  no 
sooner  signed  the  preliminaries  with  France,  than  he 
submitted  to  a  council  of  his  principal  ministers  and 
generals  the  question,  whether  it  would  be  most  expedient 
to  declare  war  against  the  Turks,  or  only  to  despatch  the 
succours  stipulate  by  treaty  to  the  assistance  of  Baasia? 
The  answer  was  in  favoiir  of  the  latter^  and  the  eoundl 
represented  the  danger  of  inyolWng  himself  in  a  new  war 
before  the  definitive  peace  was  signed  with  France,  Spain^ 
and  Sardinia^  and  before  the  arnij  and  finances  were  re* 
covered. 

'  But  the  emperor  had  already  embraced  the  rash  resolu* 
tion  to  enter  immediately  into  the  war ;  and  even  before 
he  affected  to  consult  his  ministers  and  generals,  had  given 
to  the  czarina  a  promise  to  attack  the  Turks  with  his 

whole  force  in  the  ensuin«r  sprin;:; ;  nltliough  the  exhausted 
condition  ol  his  linances,  and  tlie  reduced  state  of  hi?  army 
might  liave  afforded  him  a  |iluusible  pretext  for  declining 
to  engage  again  in  hostilities.  He  was  induced  to  adopt 
this  resolution  as  well  from  gratitude  for  the  assistance 
which  Russia  had  afforded  him  in  the  late  contest  with 
France,  as  from  the  hopes  of  compensating  for  his  losses  in 
Italy  by  new  acquisitions  on  the  side  of  Turkey ;  and  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  declaration  of  his  confessor,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  Catliolic  prince  to  extirpate  the  enemies 
of  the  church  of  Christ 

He  aocordingly  drew  his  forces  towards  the  finontiers  of 
Turkey,  and  substdiaed  8000  Saxohs  to  be  employed  in 
the  same  quarter.  The  duke  of  Loraine  was  at  first 
destined  for  the  command;  but,  declining  so  arduous  a 
posty  it  was  conferred  on  general  Seckendorf^  and  the  duke 
served  as  a  volunteer* 

Seckendorf  at  this  period  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
for  military  skill,  and  had  been  designated  to  the  emperor 
by  prince  Eugene,  as  the  fittest  person  to  succeed  him  in 
the  command  of  the  army,  if  his  religion,  which  was 
Lutheran,  was  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  He  was 
^so  warmly  recommended  by  the  prince  of  Saxe  Hil- 
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burgliausen,  who  was  in  high  favour  with  the  emperon 
But  neither  the  dying  eulogium  of  EugLiie,  nui  tin?  powerful 
recommendation  of  prince  llilburghausen,  nor  even  the 
inclination  of  the  sovereign  himself,  would  have  availed 
against  the  opposition  of  Bartenstein^  wfaom  be  had  offended 
by  refusing  to  disclose  a  secret  note  wbicfa  he  bad  received 
from  the  emperor,  concerning  the  succession  of  Juliers 
and  Berg,  during  his  mission  to  Berlin ;  nor  was  Bartenstein 
appeased  until  Seckendorf  had  made  the  disclosure.  The 
favourite  being  conciliated,  the  emperor  summoned  the 
general  into  Ids  presence  and  offered  him  the  command* 
Seckendorf)  aware  of  the  number  and  power  of  his  enemies, 
declined  the  honour,  but  was  overcome  by  the  kind  solici- 
tations of  the  emperor,  who  embraced  him,  and  promised 
his  support. 

Being  despatched  into  Hungary  to  inspect  the  military 
force,  Seckendorf  iound  the  army  and  fortifications  in  a 
deplorable  state.  He  drew  a  lamentable  picture  of  the 
situation  and  misery  oi"  the  troops,  and  made  the  most 
bitter  complaints  against  tlie  negligence  and  peculation  of 
the  generals  and  contractors,  botli  to  the  emperor  and  the 
council  of  war.  "  I  cannot,"  he  declared,  "  consistently 
with  my  duty  to  Grod  and  the  emperor,  conceal  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  barrad^s  and  hospitals*  The 
troops,  crowded  together  without  sufficient  bedding  to 
cover  them,  are  a  prey  to  innumeraUe  disorders ;  ana  are 
exposed  to  the  rain  and  other  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
from  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  casemes,  the  roofs  of 
which  are  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  the 
wind. 

"All  the  fi'ontier  fortresses,"  he  added,  "particularly 
Gradiskn,  Bioc,  Ratscha,  Szabatch,  and  even  Belgrade,  are 

incapable  of  the  smallest  resistance,  as  well  from  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  fortification?,  as  from  a  total  want 
of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  other  requisites.  The  naval 
armament  also  is  in  a  state  of  irreparable  disorder.  The 
evil  is  enhanced  by  absurd  impositions  and  prohibitions  of 
trade,  ^vhich  render  provisions  and  fuel  so  dear,  that  the 
scanty  pay  of  tlie  soldier  is  unequal  to  his  sn])})nrt." 

He  had  even  the  courage  to  remonstrate  with  Bartenstein: 
Some  companies,"  he  said,  "  of  my  regiment  in  Belgrade^ 
are  thrust  into  holes,  where  a  man  would  not  put  eyen  his 
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favourite  hounds,  and  I  cannot  see  the  situation  of  these 
miserable  and  lialf-starved  wretches  without  tears."  With 
a  prophetic  spirit,  he  concluded,  **  these  mehincholv  cir- 
cumstances portend,  in  case  of  war,  the  loss  of  these  tine 
kingdoms  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  states  of  Italy.  A 
remedy,  however,  is  not  impossible;  but  no  time  must  bo 
lost,  and  a  different  system  pursued;  for  it  is  impossible 
that  the  council  of  war  at  Vienna  can  issue  proper  decrees 
and  resolutions  on  subjects  which  they  neither  see  nor 
understand"  He  also  boldly  declared  to  the  emperor, 
that  manj  of  his  generals  were  so  incapable  of  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  their  station,  as  to  endanger  the  loss  of  his 
crown  and  sceptre;  and  that  the  different  governors, 
instead  of  inspecting  their  provinces,  were  employed  in 
hunting  and  diversions.  The  emperor  was  pleased  with 
the  freedom  of  these  remonstrances,  and  promoted  the  im- 
prorements  suggested  by  Seckendorf ;  and  although  his 
representations  excited  opposition  in  the  council  of  war,  as 
well  as  among  the  generals  and  governor?  of  provinces, 
and  many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  liis  ^v  ay,  yet,  as  the 
emperor  did  not  withliold  his  support,  8eekendorf  greatly 
improved  the  state  of  the  nrmy  ;  the  casernes  and  hospitals 
were  put  into  a  better  condition,  the  price  of  provisions 
was  considerably  reduced,  the  troops  disciplined,  and  the 
lortifications  repaired  under  the  superintendence  of  general 
Schmettau. 

The  plan  of  operations  was  judiciously  formed  by 
Sed^endorf.  He  proposed  that  the  Russians,  afler  taking 
Bender,  should  direct  thdr  march  along  the  Danube  towards 
the  Prulh  ;  while  the  imperialists  should  commence  their 
operations  with  the  siege  of  Widdin,  concentrate  their 
forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  advance  through 
Turkish  Wallachia,  either  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Russians,  or  to  inclose  the  Turks  between  the  two  armies. 
The  prince  of  Hilburghausen  was  also  to  be  despatched 
with  a  large  body  of  forces  to  drive  the  Turks  from  BosuiOp 
and  advance  through  Servia  to  join  the  main  army  on  the 
Danube. 

Before  liis  departure  from  Vienna,  Seclcendorf,  aware 
that  a  party  in  the  cabinet  wished  to  commence  hostilities 
by  the  siege  of  Nissn,  a  fortress  at  the  extremity  of  Servia, 
obtained  from  the  empex'or  the  most  positive  promise  that 
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no  chaage  shoald  be  nade  in  the  plan  of  operations.  He 
was  nominated  Md  marshal*  and  at  the  same  time  received 
«88Qiances  ftwL  the  coiincfl  of  war  and  the  treasnf^,  that 
the  army  amounted  to  126,000  men,  provided  with  every 
Requisite,  and  that  a  monthly  remittsnee  of  600^000  florins 
'should  be  made  for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  But  on  his 
arrival  on  the  frontiers  he  found  the  troqps  greatly  deficient 
in  nnmbers,  composed  of  recruits,  many  of  wnom  ivom 
inlirmities  were  incapable  of  service,  and  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, horses,  carriages,  arms,  nnrl  the  nocQ^sary  im- 
plements of  war.  He  was  also  disappointed  in  the  promised 
remittances,  and  for  the  montli  of  IMay  received  only 
100,000  florins.  These  deficiencies  -wore  owing  partly  to 
the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  partly  to  the  exigencies  ot  the 
state,  and  principally  to  the  lalse  notion  prevailing  in  the 
cabinet,  that  the  Turks  were  too  much  occupied  with  the 
'Russians  to  bring  a  formidable  army  into  the  field  on  the 
•side  of  Belgrade. 

By  the  most  arduoos  ezerdons^  Seckendorf  could  only 
collect  a  force  of  26»000  in&ntxy»  15^000  cavalry^  and  4000 
irregulars^  which  assembled  in  the  vidnity  of  BelgrsHe  at 
the  latter  end  Joly.  Tiro  other  bodies  were  destined  to 
co-operate  with  the  main  army,  on.  In  Bosnia,  under  prince 
Hilburghausen,  and  the  otiier  in  Wallaehia,  imder  marshal 
Waliisy  but  the  whole  force  did  not  exceed  7(^000  men  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  were  raw  troops  in  a  state  of 
sickness,  misery,  and  dejection,  as  the  veterans  had  mostly 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  unhealthy  quarters  and  bad  provisions, 
more  fatal  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  "With  this  small 
and  inefficient  iurco,  Seckendorf  had  to  encounter  a  much 
more  numerous  and  formidable  army  than  he  had  reason 
to  expect.  It  abounded  with  veterans  inured  to  service 
in  the  Persian  wars,  and  had  been  brought  into  a  state  of 
discipline  and  subordination  by  the  celebrated  renegado 
count  Bonneval,  who  principally  directed  the  operations  of 
the  campaign.  ♦ 

In  oonsequenee  of  various  obstacles^  the  campaign  was 

•  To  remedy  the  weakness  of  the  infantry,  and  to  strike  terror  into 
the  Turks,  who  dread  the  effects  of  artillery,  general  Schmettau  pro- 
posed to  provide  each  battalion  with  two  field-pieces ;  but  this  judi- 
dous  ^vice  irw  arrogantly  rejected,  on  tho  absurd  principle  that  the 
iofidela  would  he  beateii» ««  hitherto^  without  artillery. 
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not  opened  till  the  letter  end  of  Joae,  wbeii  Seckentef 
prepiured  to  marchi  and  inveit  Widdin.  In  tlie  nndst  of  his 
preparations  he  wee  thnndentrndc  with  en'  order  &om  the 
emperor,  delivered  the  dake  of  Loraine  himeelfi  com* 
aiaiiding  him  to  quit  the  banks  of  the  Denub^  and  to  march 
against  Nissa.  TliieiiyndteioaaehaDge  frustrated  the  whole 
plan  of  operations  ;  the  troops,  insteadof  continuing  on  the 
•banks  of  the  Danube,  on  which  their  magazines  had  been 
formed,  were  compelled  to  march  to  the  distance  of  fifty 
leagues  from  that  river,  across  a  morassy  and  mountainous 
country,  without  carriat^ps  to  convey  their  provisions,  and 
without  the  means  of  supplying  their  wants  in  so  inhos- 
pitable  a  district. 

After  a  march  of  twenty-eiglit  days,  In  an  intemperate 
season,  during  which  numbers  perished  from  fatigije  and 
hunger,  the  army  arrived,  in  an  exhausted  and  dispirited 
state,  before  the  walls  of  Nissa ;  but  iortuuately  meeting 
with  DO  resistance,  obtained  possession  of  the  place  on  the 
28th  of  July.  Keyenhnller  was  kiatantly  despatdhed'  with 
a  strong  eorpe  to  inYest*  Widdin  on  the  eonth,  while 
marshal  Walfis  occupied  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube; 
hut  Seckendorf  himself  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kissa*  waiting  for  orders  from  Vienna ;  sending  different 
detachments  to  reduce  the  petty  fortresses^  and  seise  the 
passes  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

During  this  period  the  disunion  among  the  generals,  and 
the  discontents  of  the  army,  rose  to  the  highest  pitch; 
Seckendorf  being  of  a  rough,  overbearing,  and  parsimo- 
nious temper,  was  illcalculated  to  conciliate  his  army,  and 
bnflle  the  cabals  to  which  lie  was  exposed  as  a  l^rotestnnl 
and  a  stranger.  He  also  placed  hh  principal  eonti<l(  ik  e 
in  two  generals,  who  were  botii  foreigners,  the  prince  of 
Saxe  Hilburgiiausen,  and  general  Schmettau.  The  prince 
was  a  brave,  but  young  and  inexperienced  officer,  who 
aspired  to  become  anotlier  Eugene.  From  his  talents  and 
agreeable  manners,  he  was  in  high  favour  with  the  emperor, 
had  conciliated  the  good  will  of  Bartenstein,  and  bad 
exerted  his  influence  with  both  in  favour  of  Scd^endorf. 
Although  he  had  recently  abjured  the  Pk^testant  religion, 
yet  his  former  tenets,  his  youth,  and  the  fayour  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  rendered  him  an  olijeet  of  jealousy  to 
the  other  officers;  and  count  Esterha^,  bannat  of  Croatia, 
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would  neither  net  under  him  nor  with  him,  and  refused 
to  render  him  the  smallest  assistance.  General  8ehm(;ttau 
was  distiivfjuished  fur  his  steadiness  and  kill  in  the  de- 
partment uf  the  artillery ;  yet,  being  a  foreigner  and  a 
Protestant,  he  was  likewise  involved  in  the  odium  whicli 
was  excited  against  the  commander-in-chief. 

From  the  unpopularity  of  this  triumvirate,  an  opposition 
was  formed,  which  was  headed  by  Philippi  and  Keven- 
huUer,  the  two  next  in  command,  and  supported  by  the 
duke  of  Loittine^  wluv  though  only  a  volunteer,  iutenered 
iu  all  nulitaiy  operations.  The  irksome  situation  of  the 
commander-in-chief  was  aggravated  by  the  clamours  of  the 
troops,  who^  being  shut  up  in  an  unwholesome  situation^ 
and  deprived  of  their  customary  supplies,  attributed  thehr 
misery  to  his  incapacity  and  avarice,  and  accused  him  of 
carrying  on  an  infamous  commerce,  by  monopolising  the 
provisions  of  the  country. 

.While  Seckendorf  was  thus  perplexed  with  the  cabals 
of  his  officers  and  the  clamours  of  his  army,  unable  to 
pnrsno  his  success  for  want  of  provisions,  nnd  waiting  for 
apecitic  orders  from  Vienna,  tlic  prinrc  of  Hilburghausen 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Banjuluka,and  was  driven 
back  towards  the  Save.  The  emperor,  therefore,  alarmed 
for  his  hereditary  countries,  ordered  Seckendorf  to  suspend 
his  operations  against  Widdin,  and  march  through  Servia, 
to  eflect  a  junction  ^vith  prince  Hilburghausen  at  Zworniek 
on  the  confines  of  Bosnia.  In  pursuance  of  these  orders 
Seckendorf  wholly  relinquished  his  plan  for  the  campaign, 
and  after  despatching  a  strong  reinforcement  to  Keven- 
huUer^  with  an  army  reduced  to  20,000  men,  directed  his 
march  through  the  heart  of  Servia.  He  made  himself 
master  of  Uzitza,  after  a  short  though  vigorous  siege  ;  but 
on  approaching  Zwomick,  was  prevented  by  the  inundation 
of  the  Drina  from  besieging  the  place.  Being  thus  frus- 
trated in  his  attempts  to  penetrate  into  Bosnia,  he  retreated 
rapidly  towards  the  Save,  and,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
encamped  at  Szabatch,  on  the  southern  bank  of  that  river. 

Dnrincr  tliese  operations  marshal  Wallis  had  advanced  to 
Wadovil.  oa  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  "Widdin.  to 
prevent  the  Turks  from  throwing  succours  into  the  town  on 
that  side.  KeveuhuUer,  at  the  same  time,  directed  his 
march  along  the  Timoc,  and  passed  the  defiles  witliout  op- 
position.  But  his  progress  avus  considerably  delayed  by 
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want  of  provisions  and  other  obstacles ;  and,  when  he  drew 
nonr  Widdin,  he  found  the  town  in  a  better  state  of  defence, 
and  occupied  by  a  more  considerable  force  than  he  ex- 
pected. He  therefore  remained  inactive  on  the  banks  of  the 
Timoc,  till  tlie  retreat  of  Seckendorf  compelled  Ijim  to 
abandon  his  views  on  Widdin,  and  direct  his  efforts  to 
cover  Transylvania ;  as  the  Turks,  who  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared only  in  detachments,  had  assembled  a  considerable 
force  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Widdia.  After  a  severe 
action  near  the  conflux  of  the  Timoc  and  Danube,  Kevcn- 
huller,  though  hanuned  hj  the  Turks,  made  good  his  retreat 
towards  Oraova;  his  troops  effected  tbe  passage  of  the 
Danube  near  Cladova ;  and,  being  joined  by  the  corps  of 
marshal  Wallis,  retired  to  ti^e  np  theur  winter  quarters  in 
the  bannat  of  Temeswar. 

Thus  terminated  this  unfortunate  campaign  on  the  side 
of  the  imperialists;  while  the  efforts  of  the  Russians,  though 
more  Bueoessful,  were  insufllcient  to  balance  the  discern* 
fiture  of  their  allies.  The  campaign  was  principally  dia» 
tinguished  by  the  capture  of  Otchakof,  which  was  pur- 
chased with  the  loss  of  11,000  regulars  and  5000  Cossac?. 
The  change  of  the  plan  of  operations  prevented  Munich 
from  advancing  on  the  Danube ;  the  campaign  was  closed 
in  the  beginning  of  September  without  any  material  advan- 
tage, and  the  Turks  were  left,  unmolested,  to  continue 
their  successful  operations  in  Servia  and  Wallachia. 
'  The  failure  of  the  plan  being  wholly  attributed  to 
marshal  Seckendorf,  he  received  orders  of  recall  on  the 
14th  of  October,  at  Szabateh^  and  the  command  of  the  army 
was  given  to  general  Philippi.  After  having  rejected  the 
advice  of  several  of  his  friends  to  seek  his  safety  by  flight, 
Seckendorf  pursued  his  journey  to  the  capital,  and  was  se- 
lected as  a  victim  to  quiet  the  clamours  of  the  people,  and 
to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  his  numerous  enemies.  Among 
the  most  powerful  of  these  were  the  Jesuits,  who  had  puln 
licly  arraigned  his  appdntment,  and  in  their  sermons  de* 
clared  that  a  heretic  general,  at  the  head  of  a  Catholie 
army,  would  draw  down  the  indignation  of  heaven,  and 
avert  the  benediction  of  Providence  from  the  imperial 
arms.  Repeated  complaints  were  likewise  transmitted 
from  the  army,  and  he  was  stigmatised  with  incapacity, 
negligence,  and   treachery.  In  consequence  of  these 
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clnmours  and  prejudices,  he  was  arrested  on  his  arrival  at 
Vienna,  conlined  to  his  house  under  guard  of  fourteen 
men,  and  articles  of  impeachment  cxliibited  against  him. 
Those  persons  in  whom  he  had  principally  confided  were 
involved  in  his  disgrace,  particularly  generals  Schmettau 
and  Diemar  ;  and  D^txat,  the  commandant  of  iN'isya,  was 
beheaded  fur  surrendering  that  town  to  the  Turks,  though 
unprovided  with  proper  means  of  defence* ' 

The  articles  exhibited  tgaiiiat  Seokendoif  form^  a  series 
of  malidont  imptitotloiis,  ia  which  every  pairt  of  his  con- 
duct was  arraigned ;  and  even  the  scarcity  <»  ]^rovi8io|ifl»  the 
ddleieney  of  the  troops^  tiie  cfaangea  ia  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  conaeqnenCea  of  contradictory  orders* 
were  imputed  to  him»  But  he  defended  himself  with  great 
spirit  and  ability,  and  refuted  the  principal  chaigjes,  though, 
from  delicacy  to  the  emperor,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
reveal  the  secret  orders  which  he  had  received,  in  his  owa 
justification.  Although  the  emperor  was  favourably  in- 
clined towards  Seckendorf,  yet  the  clamours  of  the  people, 
the  exhortations  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  eabnls  of  his 
enemies,  prevented  his  release.  In  consequence  of  a  tumult 
which  took  place  in  the  ensuing  siinimei%  on  a  gleam  of 
success  to  the  imperial  arms,  tlie  populace  threatened  his 
life,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Glatz,  and 
lingered  in  confinement  during  the  reign  of  Charles  VL 

On  reviewing  the  incidents  of  this  unfortunate  cam- 
paign, little  blame  seems  to  attach  to  Seckendorf ;  but  the 
discomfiture  of  the  imperialists  was  owing  to  the  deficiency 
and  unprovided  state  of  the  anny^  to  drnsions  among  the 
generals^  and,  above  all,  to  the  contradictory  orders  which 
emanated  from  the  council  of  war  and  the  private  cabinet 
of  the  emperor. 

Charles,  from  his  natural  presumption,  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  his  own  abilities^  and  imagined  that  his 
campaigns  in  Spain,  and  his  desultory  conversations  with 
prince  Eugene,  had  qualified  him  to  direct  the  operations 
of  the  field.  He  was  flattered  in  this  opinion  by  Barten^ 
stein  and  Webber;  and  he  even  consulted  one  of  his  inferior 
servants,  who  had  been  formerly  a  common  linlbcrdier  and 
door-keeper.  With  these  accents  the  i mperor  digested 
military  plans,  which  were  issued  by  Webber  as  resolutions 
of  the  council  of  war.    Hence  arose  those  endless  orders 
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and  counter- orders,  which  perplexed  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  the 
disgrace  of  tiic  imperial  armi.* 


Chap.  XCIIL--I738. 

In  eonsequence  of  the  damonn  against  Seckmidorf  and  tlie 
ilArotestant  generals,  and  the  popular  outerj,  as  if  the  assist- 
ance of  heaven  had  been  averted  bj  the  employment  of 
heretics,  not  only  the  fayourites  of  the  eniperori  but  even 
the  empress  was  accused  of  concurring  in  a  design  to  render' 
the  court  of  Vienna  dependent  on  the  Frotestant  powers  oC> 
£urope.  Bartenstein  diverted  the  storm  from  himself  by 
sacrificing  Seckendorf,  whose  appointment  he  had  pro-' 
moted,  and  by  advising  his  son-in-law  Knore,  a  favourite 
servant  of  the  empress,  who  was  implicated  in  this  Recusa- 
tion, to  abjure  h'v^  reliirion.  The  emperor  yielded  to  the 
general  claniuLir,  and  endeavoured  to  pacify  t!ie  people,  by 
changing  his  former  plan,  entering  into  Catholic  alliaoces 
and  appointing  Catholic  generals. 

He  accordingly  nominated  the  duke  of  Loraine  general- 
issimo of  the  forces,  and  under  him  marshal  Konigsegg  ;  but 

with  that  narrow  jealousy  which  characterised  all  the  pro- 
'  ... 

•  «(-The  moftt  SMiret  orderSf**  obaenres  Mr.  Robhuon,  « tor  mUitaiy 

d'ispositiuns,  had  for  ^»me  years  .post  btn  tamed  out  of  the  imperial 
cabinet  throngh  the  bnmls  of  Bartenstein,  Webber,  and,  as  is  said,  of 
one  Carl  Dier,  formerly  a  common  halberdier  ftod  door-keeper,  and 
no«r  k  kind  of  private  purse-kccpcr  to  the  emperor.  And  even  trhitt 
could  not,  for  form's  sake,  escape  passing  through  the  channel  «»f  the 
president,  used,  afler  having  been  Intimated  verbally  by  him  to  Webber, 
to  be  executed  and  despatched  by  the  latter,  without  cvlf  l)nii.;L[u:  tin- 
minutes  to  the  former ;  the  custom  being  for  the  rcicictiduiy  to  wntc 
•t  Ih^  bottom  of  every  dispatch  *  Commission/  or  '  Instruction,  pa^ 
urdn  du  president  et  du  met'faruidenty  instead  of  their  signing  actually, 
cither  of  tliem,  their  nr^mes.  Count  Konigsegf^,  who,  though  president 
at  war,  could  not  hinder,  or  was  indolent  enough  not  to  oppose  in  that 
quidity  these  underhand  practices,  would,  however,  as  muiister  of  tlie 
confeiynee,  1m  c»fteii  bhuning  meet  of  th«  mensuret  so  token,  in  a 
manner  to  ezculpftte  himself  of  consequences,  which  has  given  rooTn  to 
believe  that  the  very  command  of  the  army  was  given  him  only  to 
ruin  him.  His  friends  told  him  as  much  when  he  accepted  it."— • 
Mr.  Bobinson  to  loid  Hiffrington,  Vienna^  Dec.  31.  N.  S.  1738. 
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ceedings  of  the  imperial  cabinet,  neither  was  intrusted  with 
full  powers  ;  the  duke  was  to  do  uotliiiig  without  the  advice 
of  a  majority  in  a  council  of  war,  and,  if  the  voices  were 
equal,  he  was  to  incUne  to  the  opinion  of  count  Konigsegg. 

The  character  and  talents  of  count  Konigsegg  were  ill 
calculated  to  supply  the  want  of  experience,  steaidineBs,  and 
nilitaiy  skill  in  the  duke  of  Loraine.  He  was  a  noblenwn 
of  the  most  amiable  manners,  winning  address,  and  of  an 
excellent  capacity,  both  for  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  but 
greatly  deBcient  in  activity;  and  though  he  affected  a 
stoical  indifference,  was  apt,  on  the  least  reverse,  to  sink 
into  despondency.  One  of  his  admirers  justly  observed, 
"  that  he  wanted  only  an  additional  grain  of  salt  in  liis 
composition  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  liis  age." 

The  Turks  opened  the  campaign  long  before  the  impe- 
rialists. In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  bashaw  of  Widdin 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  directed  his 
operations  to  the  siep:e  of  Orsova,  a  fortress  of  great  im- 
portance, on  i.-hii)  1  of  the  Danube.  By  the  surrender 
of  Uzitza  the  Turks  had  secured  the  possession  of  great 
part  of  Servia,  and  by  the  capture  of  Old  Orsova  were  able 
to  approach  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  from  whence 
they  opened  their  batteries  against  the  fortress.  But 
finding  their  efforts  ineffectual,  a  body  of  2000  men  took 
Meadia  in  the  bannat  of  Temeswar,  which  commanded  the 
passes  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  and  thus  formed  attacks 
on  both  banks  against  Orsova.  From  the  strex^th  and 
nature  of  the  works,  however,  and  the  spirit  of  the  garrison, 
the  besiegers  made  little  progress,  and  the  place  continued 
to  hold  out,  though  the  imperialists  did  not  commence 
hostilities  before  the  middle  of  June. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  >vas  formed  by  the  emperor 
and  his  junto,  and  as  they  attributed  the  ill  success  of 
the  preceding  year  to  the  dispersion  of  the  forces,  the  army 
was  ordered  to  act  in  one  body,  and  the  generals  were  for- 
bidden to  undertake  any  separate  operation.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  were,  to  relieve  Orsova  and  besiege  Widdin, 
and  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  son-in-law 
of  the  emperor,  and  so  distinguished  a  general  as  count 
Konigsegg  at  the  head  of  an  army,  said  to  be  more  effident 
than  any  hitherto  sent  against  the  Turks,  would  drive  the 
infidels  from  the  provinces  on  the  Danube*. 
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The  first  incidents  of  the  campaign  seemed  to  give  a 
foundation  to  these  hopes  $  the  two  hodies  of  the  annj 

which  were  assembled  at  Tcmeswar,  under  count  Neuper^ 
and  at  Belgrade  under  marshal  Wallis,  united  at  Lagus, 
and  being  there  headed  by  the  duke  of  Loraine,  directed 
their  mnrch  towards  Meadia.  They  easily  passed  the  de- 
files of  Slatina  and  Terrasowa,  and  on  the  3rd  of  July  en- 
camp cil  between  Donaschy  and  Cornia.  The  following 
morning  the  imperialists  were  attacked  with  great  fury  by 
the  Turks,  who,  having  seized  a  height  which  commanded 
the  left  wing,  penetrated  almost  to  the  centre  of  tlic  t  ;inip, 
and  even  to  the  tent  of  the  duke.  They  were,  huwever, 
repulsed,  and  being  seized  with  a  panic,  not  only  abandoned 
their  camp  at  Meadia^  hut  even  relinquished  their  attacks 
against  Orsova,  and  recrossed  the  Danuhe. 
•  This  gleam  of  success  was  hailed  at  Vienna  as  the  har* 
binger  of  certain  victoij ;  the  duke  of  Loraine  was  ez« 
tolled  as  another  Eugene*  ;  the  populace,  irritated  by  the 
recollection  of  former  defeats,  tumultuously  rose,  and 
threatened  the  life  of  Seckendorf ;  while  the  Catholic  priests 
triumphantly  announced  that  the  favour  of  heaven  had 
returned  to  the  impmal  arms,  which  were  no  longer  di- 
rected by  a  heretic  commander. 

This  transient  advantage,  however,  wns  soon  overba- 
lanced ;  the  imperial  troops,  after  recovering  Meadia,  had 
scarcely  reached  the  neighbouihood  of  Orsova,  before  they 
were  surprised  by  the  grand  vizier,  and  driven  back  with 
as  much  rapidity  as  they  had  advanced.  While  passing 
the  defile  of  Meadia  they  were  attacked  by  a  considerable 
boily  ut  Turks  ;  but  tiic  enemy  being  repulsed  by  the 
bravery  and  skill  of  prince  Charles  ol  Loraine,  with  the 
loss  of  3000  men,  the  imperial  army  secured  their  retreat, 
and  readbied  Lagus  on  the  24th  of  July;  The  grand 
vizier  resumed  the  siege  of  Orsova^  into  which  Konigsegg 
had  thrown  some  reinforcements  and  provisions^  and  the 

*  "  The  important  and  nngukr  success  of  onr  great  dxtke,^  writes 

IVIr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington,  July  16.  1738,  "  gives  a  high 
opinion  of  him  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  a  letter  dated  from 
the  held  of  battle,  says,  *  his  royal  highness,  perceiving  that  the  enemy 
bad  pierced  the  line,  exposed  himself  greatly,  and  gave  hu  orders  with 
a  coolness  and  wisdom  which  would  haye  done  honour  to  an  old 
aoldier.'" 
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misfortuiies  of  the  imperiia  army  were  aggravated  by  sick- 
ness, and  even  by  the  plague,  whicli  spread  through,  the 
whole  bannat  of  Temeswar,  and  threatened  farther  ravages. 

In  this  moment  of  distress  the  duke  returned  to  Vienna, 
either  from  chagrin  or  ill  health,  and  the  supreme  command 
(rf  the  ariny  devolved  on  marshal  Koni.u:s<  gfi.    He  con- 
tinued the  retreat,  passed  the  Danube  at  Viplaaka  uii  the 
18th  of  August,  and  hearing  of  the  capture  of  Orsova, 
which  had  surrendered  to  the  prrand  vizier,  retired  within 
the  lines  at  Belgi-ade.    This  ].iecipitale  retreat  dishwt-f 
ened  the  troops  ;  a  general  pauic  pervaded  the  army  ;  and* 
even  the  distant  appearance  of  a  Turk  Sj^read  dismay- 
through  the  ranks.    Equal  eonsliernation  prevailed  «t 
Vienna,  and  the  duke  of  Jx)raine»  haying  recovered  from 
his  illness,  was  sent  to  Belgrade  to  treat  with  the  grand 
vizier,  who  had  made  overtures  for  peace.   He  reached 
that  l^aoe  on  the  11th  of  September ;  but  as  the  Turks. 
pursiMxL  their  advantage  took  Semendria  and  Viplanka, 
and  seised  the  heights  which  commanded  the  lines,  the  im- 
perial infentry  retired  within  the  walls  of  Belgrade,  the 
walry  passed  the  Save,  and  the  duke  liimself  proceeded  as 
far  as  Bssec,  at  which  place  he  received  orders  of  recall 
from  the  court  of  Vienna,  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety. 

The  troops,  confined  within  the  lines  and  walls  of  Bel- 
o-rMde,  were  swept  away  by  a  pestilential  distemper.  These 
accumulated  disaster^  being  principally  imputtid  to  count 
Xoiii^^segg,  he  was  recalled  in  disgrace,  and  KevenhulteP 
appointed  to  the  command,  with  the  hopes  of  retrieving^^; 
misfortunes  of  the  campaign.  The  Turks  Imving  retired 
from  llic  heights  round  Belgrade,  the  new.  general  put  bia 
army  in  motion  on  the  northern  side'  of  the  Dawi^e,  but 
could  only  drive  the  enemy  fr<Mn  Viplanka,  and  on  the  8th 
of  November  retired  into  winter  quartos. 

On  then'  Aide  the  Eussians  made  no  eflfectual  progress. 
General  l«eT  stormed  Perekop,  oveiran  the  Crimea,  and 
defeated  a  corps  of  20,000  Tartars ;  but  being  unable  to 
take  Caffa,  was  cnmpelled  by  the  approach  of  wint^-r  to  re- 
tire into  the  Ukraine.  Munich  passed  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Bog,  and  defeated  the  omnny  in  three  encounters  ;  but 
being  stopped  by  an  army  at  60,000  Turks,  strongly  in- 
trenched on  the  banks  of  tlie  Dniester,  and  disappointed  m 
all  his  attempts  to  besiege  iiender,  he  also  marched  back  to 
the  Ukraine* 
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The  disastrowi  events  of  this  campaign  exdted  no  lesH 
intrigue  and  damonr  at  Vienna,  than  the  nusfortunes  of 
the  preceding  year.  Count  Konigsegg  was  depriyed  of  his 
conunandy  remoyed  from  the  presidency  of  the  council  oi 
war,  and  appointed  grand  master  to  the  empress.  Tlie 
duke  of  Loraine  was  inyolyed  in  his  disgrace ;  he  had  irri- 
tated the  emperor  by  intercepting  an  order  for  the  recall 
of  Konigsegg  on  his  first  return  to  Vienna,  by  the  spirit 
with  wliich  he  had  defended  his  conduct,  and  by  imputing 
the  disasters  of  the  campaign  to  the  weakness  of  the  army, 
and  to  the  want  of  carriages  and  the  necessary  implements 
of  war.  He  had  irretrievably  olTended  Bartciistein  by  liig 
continual  reproaches  on  the  cession  of  Loraine,  and  being  a 
forei'jner,  was  exposed  to  the  ill-will  and  jeidousy  of  the 
nobles,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  His  most 
trifling  defects  were  exaggerated  into  vices  ;  he  was  charged 
with  sacrificing  the  duties  of  his  station  to  li anting  and  tri- 
fling diversions,  and  accused  of  returning  to  Vienna  to  avuid 
the  dangers  of  the  field.  In  consequence  of  this  unpopu- 
larity, and  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor,  he  was  sent^ 
with  his  consort,  into  a  kind  of  exile,  under  the  pretence  of 
taking  possession  of  his  new  dominions  in  Tuscany.  During 
his  al^nce  the  discontents  of  the  people  arose  to  the  most 
alarming  height,  and  reports  were  publicly  drculated  that 
the  emperor  would  giye  his  second  daughter  to  the  elector 
of  Bayaria,  and  cluuige  the  order  of  succession  in  his 
favour. 

At  this  period  there  was  not  a  single  minister  whose 
weight  was  equal  to  the  very  shadow  of  prince  Eugene, 
'  except,  perhaps,  count  Starembcrg,  and  he  was  suspected 
of  being  inclined  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  because  his  es- 
tates were  contiguous  to  the  Bavarian  dominions.  The 
precipitate  measures,  adopted  by  the  emperor  without  the 
communication  of  his  principal  counsellors,  and  the  unpo- 
puliii  ity  of  his  subordinate  agents,  rendered  Iiim  equally 
odious  to  the  nobility  and  the  people.  Even  the  supple  and 
submissive  count  Sinzendori,  though  no  friend  to  count 
Konigsegg,  complained  of  the  manner  and  circumstances  of 
his  disgrace,  and  observed,  that  in  so  important  a  trans- 
action the  emperor  ought  to  haye  consulted  his  principal 
ministers. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  dissatisfaction,  and  the  con- 
TOL.  in.  r 
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test  between  the  Loraine  and  Bayarian  interests,  the 

«  emperor  was  violently  agitated,  and  in  the  agony  of  hie 
mind  he  exclaimed,  **X3  the  fortune  of  my  empire  departed 
with  £ugener'  The  retreat  to  Belgrade  haunted  him  day 
and  night;  and  he  manifested  his  discontent  to  every 
officer  who  had  returned  from  the  army,  by  his  execrations 
of  "that  nnroi-tunate,  that  ftital  retreat !"  He  rv'as  deeply 
aifected  with  the  abscnrc  of  his  eldest  daugliter ;  he  dreaded 
lest,  in  ea«f'  of  liis  own  Fudden  death,  her  return  from 
Tuscany  might  be  prevented  by  the  elector  oi  i^avaria, 
and  that  France  miglit  be  enabled  to  realise  her  favourite 
-scheme  of  breaking  the  indivisiblity  of  his  succession. 


Chap.  XCIV. —1739. 

■ 

With  a  view  to  remedy  the  negligence  and  inactivity  of 
the  last  campaign,  the  emperor  gave  the  command  of  the 

army  to  marslial  Wallis,  whom  he  considered  as  a  genei'al 
of  move,  spirit  and  decision  than  those  whom  lie  had 
formerly  employed.  Wallis  had  conciliated  tli e  i^ood- will  of 
the  emperor  by  his  invectives  against  the  pusillanimity  and 
want  of  enterprise,  which  had  marked  the  Ibrmer  campaign  ; 
by  the  boldness  of  his  remonstrances  to  the  duke  of  Loraiiie, 
and  by  his  contumcliuus  expressions  againbl  count  Konig- 
segg,  no  less  than  by  the  proofs  he  had  displayed  of  his 
military  skiU  and  enterprise.  But  the  choice  of  Wallis 
was  ill-calculated  to  retrieve  the  desperate  state  of  the 
Austrian  affairs.  Though  vigihmt  and  exact,  even  to 
minuteness,  in  maintaining  discipline,  he  was  of  a  morose^ 
jealous  and  overbearing  temper,  equally  presumptuous  and 
desponding^  and  is  w^  designated  by  the  royid  historian 
as   a  man  hating  all,  and  detested  by  all."* 

The  main  army  having  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Feterwaradin  in  May,  1739,  marshal  Wallis  assumed  the 
command ;  but  found  the  magazines  extremely  deficient^ 
and  the  troops,  from  the  losses  of  the  former  campaigns, 
reduced  to  about  30,000  effective  men,  even  when  joined 
by  the  Bavarians  and  other  auxiliaries.  A  corps  of 
10,000  men  was  also  formed  at  Temcswar,  under  count 

*  (Euf  ret  Posthumes  du  Roi  de  FhisM^  torn*  L  p.  35. 
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Neuperg,  who  wad  second  in  command,  with  a  view  to  ca« 
operate  with  the  main  army  on  the  north  of  the  Danube* 
It  was  proposed  to  commence  hostilities  by  the  siege  of  Orsora ; 
Jind  Walli:^  received  positive  orders  from  the  emperor  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  with  his  whole  force  on  the  first  ojiport  unity. 

On  the  1 1th  of  June  tlic  army  encamped  near  Semlin, 
and  being  joined  by  the  auxiliaries,  and  the  flotilla  of  the 
Danube  being  ready  to  act,  they  crossed  the  Save  on  the 
27th,  notwithstanding  a  violent  inundation,  and  encamped 
at  Mirowa,  near  tlie  lines  of  Belgrade.  On  the  20th  of 
July  they  reached  Vinza,  a  small  village  on  the  bank  of 
the  Danube,  and  were  informed  that  part  of  the  Turkish 
army  was  arrived  at  Crotzka.  With  a  view  to  surprise 
this  body,  and  to  prevent  the  Turks  from  oMructiog  his 
attempts  on  Orsova,  WaUis  put  his  whole  ann j  in  motion ; 
and,  at  the  dose  of  the  evening*  marched  along  the  high 
road  towards  Crotduu  He  himself  aocompanied  the  ad* 
vanced  guard  which  consisted  of  two  regiments  of  hnssars* 
one  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  and  another  of  dragoons,  and 
eighteen  companies  of  grenadiers;  the  main  body  followed 
under  prince  Hilburghausen,  and  count  Keuperg  was  to 
cross  the  Danube,  and  be  ready  to  co-operate  in  case  of 
necessity. 

On  approaching  Crotzka  the  road  gently  ascends  to  a 
de^l^^  half  a  league  in  length,  lioiindod  by  steep  and  woody 
acclivities  ;  and  beyond,  scarcely  broad  enouglt  to  admit 
more  than  a  single  carriage,  leads  to  a  height  planted  witli 
vines,  where  the  frround  becomes  more  open.  From  hence 
it  descends  to  Crotzka,  between  two  hills,  and  across  a  deep 
torrent  which  falls  into  the  Danube.  At  the  break  of  day, 
the  ca\  airy  of  the  vanguard  had  scarcely  reached  the  end 
of  the  defile  before  they  were  attacked  by  the  Turkish 
infantry,  who  were  posted  in  the  vineyards  and  wood. 
The  hussars  immediately  took  to  flight ;  but  WaUis 
putting  himsdf  at  the  head  of  the  cuirasmers,  hastened 
through  the  narrow  road,  formed  them  on  the  open  ground, 
and  toivety  withstood  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  till  the 
other  regiment  had  cleared  the  defile,  and  the  grenadiers 
had  driven  the  Turks  from  the  vineyards. 

Meanwhile  the  grand  vizier,  who  wit^h  his  whole  force 
had  marched  from  Semendria,  and  occupied  the  heights 
-  above  Crotzka,  during  the  night,  crossed  the  rivulet,^  and 
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took  post  on  the  two  hills  between  the  defile  and  that 
village*  The  regiment  of  Savoj,  struck  with  a  panic  at 
the  appearance  of  such  a  numerous  host,  fled  back  into  the 
defile ;  and  being  followed  by  a  party  of  Turks,  threw  the 
cavalry  of  the  main  body,  which  had  nearly  reached  the  place 
of  action^  into  disorder.  Kotwithstanding  th  i  s  con  f  usion^  the 
troops  continued  to  advance ;  the  prince  of  Uilburghausen 
formed  the  first  battalions,  which  had  cleared  the  defile^ 
into  a  square,  and  charged  the  enemy  ;  the  hift  wing, 
passing  along  a  narrow  path,  extcnrlod  itself  on  the  heights 
towards  the  Danube,  and  the  cavalry  was  postt  d  on  the 
right,  where  the  ground  was  favourable  for  action.  In 
this  position  the  imf  n  rial  troops  wiili-tnod  the  repeated  as- 
saults of  the  Turks,  who  attacked  them  with  incredible 
fury,  and  with  far  superior  numbers,  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  after  sunset,  when  Wallis  ordered  a  retreat, 
under  cover  of  the  approaching  darkness.  Had  the  Turks 
pursued  their  advantage,  the  imperial  army  might  have 
been  cut  off,  particularly  as  Wallis,  from  a  spirit  of 
jealousy,  would  not  admit  count  Neuperg  to  take  any  part 
in  the  action,  or  to  send  more  than  two  regiments,  which, 
however,  checked  the  enemy  at  the  entralice  of  the  defile. 
In  this  desperate  conflict  both  parties  sustained  consider- 
able loss ;  and,  on  the  side  of  the  imperialists,  four  generals 
were  killed,  five  wounded,  and  four  hundred  officers  with 
seven  thousand  men  fell  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  this  action  the  Turks  seem  to  have  displayed  new 
skill  in  the  art  of  war ;  instead  of  tumultuary  and  uneon- 
nect(  fl  attacks,  they  fought  in  the  greatest  order,  and  in 
regular  bodies,  and,  when  broken,  rallied  with  speed  and 
alacrity.  During  the  engagement  the  imperial  flotilla, 
under  admiral  Pallavicini,  had  fallen  down  the  Danube, 
and  co-operated  with  the  army ;  but,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
troops,  was  compelled  to  warp  up  the  stream,  uiidcr  tlic 
fire  of  the  Turkish  batteries,  and  arrived  at  Belgrade  on 
the  24th  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

The  imperial  army  regained  their  camp  atVinza ;  where 
they  took  so  strong  a  position,  and  placed  their  artillery 
with  such  skill,  that  they  repulsed,  on  the  ensuing  day,  a 
eonsiderable  body  of  Turks  headed  by  the  grand  vizier. 
Wallis,  however,  concentrated  all  his  forc^  and,  with  a 
despondency  equal  to  his  former  presumption,  retreated  in 
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nlence  during  the  night,  and  occupied  the  lines  of  Bel- 
grade. On  the  following  day  he  was  alarmed  hj  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Turkish  irregulars,  and,  deeming  himself 
unequal  to  the  defence  of  this  strong  position,  recrossed  the 

Danube  during  the  night.  The  Turks  instantly  opened 
tlieir  batteries  against  Belgrade ;  the  soldiers  exclaim- 
ing, "Let  us  take  advantage  of  the  panic  and  blindness 
with  which  God  has  inflicted  the  inlidels  for  violating  the 
peace  of  Passarovitz  the  grand  vizier  was  impelled,  by 
the  ardour  of  his  troops,  to  conmience  the  siege  in  form, 
and  on  the  29th  of  July,  summoned  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render. But  the  infatuation  of  marshal  Wallis  seems  to 
have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  valour  and  promptitude 
of  the  enemy.  Although  he  repulsed  a  considerable  body 
of  Turks  wluch  had  assembled  at  Fanczewa,  he  did  not  con- 
tinue in  the  vicinity  of  Belgrade,  to  harass  the  besieging 
army,  or  suceour  the  garrison,  but  exhausted  his  troops  by 
useless  and  circuitous  marches,  repassed  the  Danube,  and 
stationed  his  army  at  Salankemen,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hun- 
gary. The  Turks  availed  themselves  of  his  retreat,  occu- 
pied the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,,  and  carried  on  their 
approaches  against  the  redoubt  of  Borzia^  which  com- 
manded the  fortress  on  that  side. 

The  irresolution  of  Wallis,  being  aggravated  by  the 
effects  of  an  ague,  he  remained  in  total  inaction ;  and  made 
no  attempt  to  prevent  the  operations  of  the  enemy  on  the 
Save,  who  prepai'ed  to  cross  the  river,  that  they  might 
attack  Belgrade  on  tlie  third  side.  In  this  situation  of 
affairs,  he  sent  repeated  accounts  to  Viennn,  that  the  army 
was  daily  diminishing  by  desertion  and  sickness,  that  the 
southern  provinces  were  ravaged  by  the  plague,  that  the 
force  of  the  enemy  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  his 
own  troops  were  discouraged,  and  could  no  longer  be  de- 
pended on.  In  the  midst  of  this  despondency,  he  was  still 
farther  alarmed  by  a  report  from  general  Suckof,  com- 
mandant of  Belgrade^  that  a  breach  was  made  in  one  of 
the  bastions,  and  an  assault  hourly  expected,  which  the 
garrison,  diminished  and  enervated  by  sickness,  would  be 
unable  to  resist.  Without  waiting  for  the  return  of  an 
officer  whom  he  despatched  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
fortifications,  Wallis  sent  colonel  Gross  to  tlie  camp  of  the 
grand  vizier  to  purchase  a  peace  by  the  cession  of  Bel-* 
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L^  i  ude,  dismantletl,  and  renewed  his  representations  to  the 
Liupcror.  'J'lie  danger,  lie  urged,  was  becoming  more  and 
more  iinmirient;  Belgrade  was  untenable,  and,  should  that 
fortress  iall,  he  could  not,  with  a  diminished  and  dispirited 
army,  withstand  a  superior  lorce  of  the  enemy,  nor  prevent 
tbcjn  1l.hu  carrying  their  excursions  even  to  the  capital. 
At  tiic  same  time  he  sent  a  resolution,  subscribed  by  the 
other  generals,  stating  the  necessity  of  retreating  to  Peter- 
waradin.  He  also  requested  that  tiie  defence  qi  Belgrade^ 
or  at  least  of  Feterwaradiny  might  be  committed  to  general 
Schmettauy  rrho  had  been  unemployed  since  the  disgrace  of 
Seckendorf. 

The  defeat  of  Crotaka,  the  flight  of  the  imperial  armji 

and  the  progress  of  the  Turks  spread  consternation  among 
the  people  and  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  was  aggra** 
Tated  by  the  desponding  accounts,  transmitted  by  Wallis, 
concerning  the  state  of  the  army  and  the  danger  of  Bel- 
grade. The  general  terror  was  increased  by  the  intrigues 
of  Sweden,  whose  agents  were  employed  in  ncfrotiating  an 
offensive  alliance  with  the  Porte,  by  the  tumultuous 
attempts  of  the  maiecontents  in  Poland  to  recall  Stanislaus, 
and  by  the  movements  of  prince  liagotski's  partisans  in 
Hungary.  In  the  lieiglit  ui"  their  consternation,  the  people 
sa^v,  in  their  affrighted  imaginations,  the  Turks  almost  at 
the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  looked  with  anxious  expectation 
to  marsliul  Munich,  as  Leopold  liad  done  to  Sobieski, 
to  deliver  the  house  of  Austria  iiom  impending  de- 
struction. < 

Instead  of  acting  with  spirit  and  unanimity,  the  ministers 
gave  way  to  mutual  reproAches»  and  eadi  was  more  anxious 
to  exculpate  himself  from  the  blame  of  having  advised  the 
war»  than  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  distress  of' the 
moment.  Bartenstein,  to  whose  all-powerful  influence  the 
origin  and  direction  of  the  war  were  imputed,  and  who  had 
recommended  and  removed  generals  at  his  pleasure^  ^mink 
from  responsibility^  declared  that  he  had  even  given  a 
written  opinion  against  the  war;  and  endeavoured  to 
procure,  from  tlie  elector  of  Mentz,  the  reversion  of  the 
post  of  referendary  to  the  empire,  as  a  security  aLrainst  thd 
resentment  of  the  successor  to  the  Austrian  dominions. 

Many  of  the  nobles  were  disafi'ected  to  the  house  of 
Lcraine,  and  turned  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  a  native 
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of  Germany,  oonnected  by  blood  vUb  tbe  house  of 
Austria,  wboie  principles  and  maimen  were  more  congenial 
to  their  own.  The  people,  loaded  with  taze8»  and  dissatisfied 
with  the  ill-Buccess  of  the  war,  deprecated  the  oontinnance 
of  hostilities,  and  an  nniTersal  chimoar  was  raised  for  a 
apeedj  peace. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  consternation,  the  em- 
peror alone  seemed  to  maintain  any  degree  of  firmness. 
He  had  been  induced  hj  the  representations  (jf  Wallis,  and 
the  urgent  remonstrances  of  his  court,  to  intrust  him  with 

full  powers  to  offer  thn  cession  of  Belgrade  in  case  of 
extreme  necessity,  iiur,  convinced  that  the  despondency 
of  the  general  had  iiLiLi  avated  the  distress  of  his  affairs, 
and  irritated  at  hi?  uant  of  resolution,  he  transferred  the 
full  powers  for  coiu  hiding  peace  to  count  Neupcrg,  and 
ordered  Wallis  to  direct  his  attention  only  to  military 
transactions.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  general  Schmettau 
to  inspect  the  situation  of  the  army,  and  to  prevent  the 
intended  retreat  to  rtteiwai*adin,  and  the  cession  of  Bel- 
grade. 

On  delivering  his  last  orders,  Charies,  graciously  pres- 
the  general'S'  hand,  said»  Use  the  utmost  diltgenoe  to 
amve  before  the  retreat  of  the  army,  projected  by  marshal 
Wallis ;  assume  the  defence  of  Belgrade,  and  save  it,  if  not 
too  late,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.'' 

Schmettau  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  his  sovereigny  and 
reached  the  imperial  camp  at  the  moment  the  troops  were 
preparing  to  retreat.  He  undeceived  Wallis  with  regBU^d 
to  the  situation  of  Belgrade,  the  fortifications  of  which  were 
without  a  breach,  and  defended  by  a  ^rarrison  of  13,000 
effective  men;  and  by  the  most  urgent  remonstrances  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  advance  with  the  whole  anny,  and  employ 
his  utmost  exertions  for  the  relief  of  the  place. 

Schmettau  then  hastened  to  Belgrade,  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  August,  being  assisted  by  a  detachment,  drove  the 
Turks  from  the  redoubt  of  Borzia ;  by  his  exertions  he 
animated  the  garrison,  and  soon  conipciied  the  besiegers  to 
abandon  above  a  hundred  paces  of  their  works.  En- 
donraged  by  his  example,  marshal  WaUis  resumed  his 
Spirit;  he  yisited  Belgrade^  bitterly  reproached  Sndu»f  for 
BIS  falsehood  and  pusillanimity,  prepared  to  bring  his 
whole  fS»voe*  into  the  fortress,  and  hoped  to  recoTcr  the 
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lustre  of  the  imperial  arms  by  a  yictorj  similar  to  that 
gained  by  prince  Eugene  on  the  same  ground*  The  whole 
army  were  actuated  hy  one  spirit,  and  eager  to  repair  the 

disgrace  of  their  flight  by  new  exertions,  when  the  news 
arrived  of  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  between  count 
Neuperg  and  the  grand  vizier,  which  stipulated  the  cession 
of  Bel  crrade,  and  the  immediate  delivery  of  one  of  the  gates 
to  the  Turks. 

Count  Neuperg  had  no  sooner  received  full  pow^r?^  from 
the  emperor  than  he  hastened  to  fulfil  his  eomniit-ii m. 
lie  went  throufj:li  Belgrade,  without  even  exaiuinin'j  tluj 
state  of  the  fortitieations ;  left  orders  that  no  letters  siiould 
be  iurwarded  to  him,  and  even  desired  the  Turkish  olfieers 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  eunrier.  He  also  impru- 
dently ventured  into  the  Turkish  camp,  without  requiring 
hostages,  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  the  marquis  do 
Villeneuve,  the  fVench  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  by  whose 
mediation  the  terms  were  to  be  a^usted. 

But  he  had  soon  reason  to  repent  his  imprudence,  for 
the  indignities  to  which  he  was  exposed  were  almost  un- 
exampled. Villeneuve,  either  not  being  arrived,  or  having 
purposely  concealed  himself,  Neuperg  was  instantly  ar^ 
rested,  and  put  under  a  guard  of  twenty-four  janissaries. 
When  the  grand  vizier,  in  company  with  the  bashaws  of 
Romelia  and  Bosnia,  demanded  the  conditions  he  was 
ordered  to  propose,  he  exhibited  his  full  powers,  and 
offered  the  rr^sion  of  Wallachia,  provided  C)i  .-  ^  a  was  dis- 
mantled. On  this  proposal  the  bashaw  of  Bosnia  spit  in 
his  face,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Infidel  dog  I  thou  provest  thy- 
self a  spy,  with  all  thy  full  powers.  Sinee  thou  hast 
brought  no  letter  from  the  vizier  Wallis,  and  liast  con- 
cealed his  offer  to  cede  Belgrade,  thou  shalt  be  sent  to 
Constantinople  to  receive  the  punishment  tliou  deservest** 
After  enduring  these  indignities,  Neuperg  was  closely 
confined,  and  was  not  allowed  to  hM  any  commnnieatioii 
with  colonel  Gross,  until  the  26th  of  August,  when  Yil« 
leneuve  made  his  appearance,  and  obtained  permission  to 
lodge  him  in  his  tent. 

Neuperg  was  reproached  by  the  French  ambassador  for 
his  precipitancy  in  entering  the  camp  without  obtaining 
hostages,  and  was  now  first  informed  that  Wallis  had 
already  offered  the  cession  of  Belgrade,  without  which  the- 
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grand  vizier  would  not  even  commence  a  negotiation  for 
peace.  Neuperg,  however,  persisted  in  refusing  to  make 
this  disgraceful  cession^  until  he  was  overcome  by  the 
persuasion  of  YilleneuTe,  who  affected  to  he  alarmed  with 
apprehensions  of  a  mutiny  in  the  Turkish  camp.  The 
troops^  he  urged,  were  in  the  act  of  rising,  and  threatened 
to  massacre  the  grand  vizier  and  the  bashaws,  fen*  holding 
a  traitorous  correspondence  with  infidels,  to  deprive  the 
Forte  of  so  important  a  conquest.  The  imperial  plenipo-^ 
tentiary  reluctantly  yielded  to  these  representations,  and 
signed  the  preliminaries  on  the  Ist  of  September,  under 
the  mediation  and  guaranty  of  France. 

The  principal  conditions  v/ore,  the  restoration  of  Bel- 
grade and  SzabatcL,  after  tlie  demolition  of  the  new  forti- 
iications,  with  the  cession  of  Servia,  and  all  tlic  districts 
yielded  by  the  Turks  at  the  peace  of  Passarovitz.  The 
Porte  was  also  to  retain  the  fortress  of  Orsova,  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  imperialists,  and  the  emperor  agreed 
to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Mtadia.  As  a  security  for 
the  exccutiuii  of  these  preliminaries,  one  of  the  gates  of 
Belgrade  was  to  be  immediately  delivered  to  a  corps  of 
janissaries. 

Neuperg  instantly  despatched  colonel  Gross,  and  an« 
nounced  &e  signature  of  the  preliminaries  by  a  laconic 
note,  addressed  to  the  commandant  of  Belgrade.  Peace 
was  signed  this  morning  between  the  emperor  our  master 

and  the  Porte  ;  let  hostilities  cease,  tli  ere  fore,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  this.  In  half  an  hour  I  shall  follow,  and  announce 
the  particulars  myself/'  On  his  arrival,  however.  Gross  only 
expressed  his  surprise  and  indignation  to  general  Schmet- 

tau  that  hostilities  had  not  ceased ;  and,  as  if  ashamed  of 
the  conditions  which  he  had  Bnbscribed,  did  not  make 
them  public  until  the  following  morning.  General  Schmet- 
tau  acted  with  becoming  spirit ;  he  urged  Neuperg  to 
suspend  the  cession  of  Belgrade,  under  pretence  that  he 
had  exceeded  his  lull  powers  ;  and  used  all  iiis  influence 
with  Waliis  not  to  deliver  the  gate  to  the  Turks,  until  the 
preliminaries  had  been  ratified  by  the  emperor.  Wallis, 
however,  could  nut  venture  to  evade  his  positive  orders  to 
obey  the  plenipotentiary  in  what  regarded  the  conelusion 
of  peace ;  and,  when  he  suggested  to  the  count  the  pro* 
posal  of  Schmettau,  Neuperg  indignantly  replied,  "  If  you 
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choose  rather  to  yield  to  the  advice  of  the  general  than  to 
obey  tiie  orders  of  tlic  eiiiiicror,  and  retard  only  twenty- 
four  hours  the  execution  of  the  article  relative  tu  liel- 
grade,  I  will  instaotly  despatch  a  courier  to  Vienna,  and 
charge  joa  with  aU  the  ndsfoitunes  which  may  result ;  I 
had  great  difficult  in  divertiiig  the  grand  vmer  from  the 
demand  of  Sinma,  ScUvonia,  and  the  bannat  of  Temes- 
war  ;  and  when  I  have  expedited  a  oonrier,  I  will  return 
into  the  Turkish  camp,  and  protest  against  the  inexecution 
of  the  treaty." 

The  gate  was  accordingly  delivered  on  the  4tli  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  bashaw  of  Romelia,  at  the  head  of  800  jania- 
saries  ;  and  the  imperialists  had  the  mortification  to  see 
the  Turkish  officers  ride  into  the  town  with  the  standards 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Crotzka.  All  the  arrangements 
being  made  for  the  demolition  of  the  new  fortifications, 
the  main  body  of  the  imperial  army  retired  towards  Peter* 
waradin,  and  tiie  Turks  towards  -Nissa. 

Count  Neuperg  had  now  the  mortification  to  find  that 
the  Turks  had  been  more  anxious  to  conclude  tlie  peace 
than  the  emperor;  and  that  nothing  but  the  precipitate 
retreat  and  panic  of  the  imperialists  had  encouraged  the 
grand  vizier  to  prosecute  hostilities  without  tendering 
oifers  of  accommodation,  which  he  had  been  enjoined  to 
do  by  the  Forte.  His  chagrin  was  increased  by  the  re- 
ception of  two  letters  ftom  tite  emperor,  dated  the  2l8t  and 
22nd  of  August,  which  arrived  at  Belgrade  on  the  27th» 
and  were  not  forwarded  by  marshal  Wallis,  who  literally 
obeyed  the  orders,  that  no  messenger  should  be  suffered  to 
pass  to  the  Turkish  army.  These  letters  stated  that  the 
emperor  had  only  yielded  to  the  surrender  of  Be%rade  on 
the  supposition  itmt  the  fortress  was  in  imminent  danger  ; 
but  learning  the  falsity  of  the  report,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
his  troops  would  still  be  able  to  drive  tiio  enemy  i'mm  their 
conquest^,  as  they  would  be  seconded  by  the  lius&ians, 
who  had  already  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  encounters, 
and  had  advanced  into  Moldavia.  He  therefore  enjoined 
Neuperg  to  declare  that  Wailis  had  exceeded  his  powers, 
in  offering  the  cession  of  Belgrade,  to  represent  to  Ville- 
neuve  the  real  state  of  the  fortress,  and  entreat  him  not  to 
disclose  the  offers  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted. 

The  account  of  this  dishonourable  peace  was  received 
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by  all  ranks  with  grief  and  indignation ;  a  sreueral  mnr- 
jnur  arose  among  the  troops,  who  exclaimed,  "Belgrade 
must  not  be  yielded ;  we  are  ready  to  sacrifice  our  lives, 
if  the  generals  will  lend  us  against  the  enemy."  The 
populace  of  Vieniia  rose  tumultuously  assaulted  the 
houses  of  several  officers,  and  would  have  demolished  those 
of  Bartenstein  and  Webber,  had  they  not  been  prevented 
by  the  military.  The  Jeauits  were  enraged  by  the  loss  of 
their  estates  in  the  eeded  provinees^  and  the  disaolution  of 
their  splendid  establishments  in  the  town  of  Belgrade;  and 
by  their  elamours  and  exhortations  increased  the  agitation 
of  the  public  mind* 

But  no  one  was  more  affected  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  than  the  emperor  himself,  and  he  appeared  under 
more  agitation  of  mind  than  he  hod  ever  displayed  in  the 
midst  of  liis  greatest  disasters.  His  chief  embarrassment 
consisted  in  the  difficulty  of  extenuating  his  conduct  to  the 
czarina.  In  an  audience  which  he  gave  to  her  ambassador, 
he  appeared  under  the  pressure  of  the  deepest  affliction, 
and  in  a  letter  to  the  czarina  seems  to  have  wanted  words 
to  express  the  agony  of  his  mind. 

"  While  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  yonr  imperial  ma- 
jesty," he  observed,  "  my  heart  is  liiied  with  the  most 
excessive  grief ;  I  was  much  less  touched  with  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  the  enemy,  and  the  news  of  the  siege  of 
Belgrade,  than  with  the  advice  1  have  received  concerning 
the  shameful  prdiniinary  articles  concluded  by  count 
Neuperg." 

After  reprobating  the  conduct  of  marshal  WaUis  and 
count  Neupeig,  he  adds,  The  history  of  paal  ages  ex- 
hibits no  vestiges  of  such  an  eyent  I  was  on  the  point  of 
preventing  the  fatal  and  too  hasty  ezeention  of  these  pre* 
liminaries^  when  I  heard  that  they  were  already  partly 
executed,  even  before  the  design  had  been  communicated 
to  me  ;  thus  I  see  my  hands  tied  by  those  who  ought  to 
glory  in  obeying  me.  All  who  have  approached  me  since 
that  fatal  day,  are  so  many  witnesses  of  the  excess  of  my 
grief  ;  and,  althoMirli  T  have  many  times  experienced  ad- 
versity, yet  I  never  w;i>  so  much  afflicted  with  any  thing 
as  with  this  event.  Your  majesty  lias  a  right  to  complain 
of  some  people  who  ouglit  to  have  obeyed  my  orders  ;  but 
I  had  no  part  in  what  they  have  done.    Though  all  the 
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forces  of  lihe  Ottoman  empire  were  turned  against  me,  I 
was  not  dislieartened ;  but  still  did  all  that  lay  in  mj  power 
for  the  good  of  the  common  cause.  I  shall  not,  bowever^ 
fail  to  perform  in  due  time  what  ayenging  justice  requires. 

In  this  dismal  series  of  misfortunes  I  have  still  one  com* 
fort  left,  which  is,  that  the  fault  cannot  be  thrown  upon 
sne.  It  lies  entirely  on  such  of  my  officers  as  ratified  the 
disgraceful  preliminaries^  without  my  knowledge,  against 
my  consent,  and  even  contrary  to  my  express  orders.  But, 
nevertheless,  I  oiiTlit  to  conform  to  what  has  once  been 
ratitiofi,  tliough  urjjii^tlv;  ^ve  must  keep  faith  inviolably 
even  ^vith  infidels,  while  they  observe  it  on  their  part. 
However,  the  happy  success  of  your  majesty's  arms  before 
Chotzim  ought  to  procure  you  more  advantageous  con- 
ditions than  you  could  have  obtained  before  ;  and  I  do 
not  doubt  but  the  ])eace  between  your  majesty  and  the 
sublime  Porte  will  be  concluded  at  the  same  time  with 
mine.  1l  is  what  1  have  most  at  heart  at  present,  as  also 
to  perpetuate  the  ties  which  so  fortunately  attach  me  to 
your  migesty,  notwithstanding  all  the  machinations  of 
those  who  wish  to  see  them  dissolved.  I  am  the  first  to 
own  that  Wallis  and  Keuperg  are  highly  guilty ;  but  your 
majesty  will  discover  more  and  more  the  sincerity  of  my 
sentiments  for  you,  in  which  I  have  not  failed,  nor  ever 
will  fail  in  the  least." 

This  letter  was  soon  followed  by  a  circular  rescript,  ad- 
dressed to  the  imperial  ambassadors  in  the  different  courts 
of  Europe,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Bartenstein,  and  filled 
with  acrimonious  reproaches  against  the  conduct  of  marshal 
Wallis  and  count  Neuperg.  It  bitterly  and  indiscrimi- 
nately censured  all  the  operations  of  Wallis,  particularly 
dwelt  on  his  false  statements  concerning  the  situation  of 
Belgrade,  and  condemned  him  for  the  precipitate  executicm 
of  the  article  relating  to  the  delivery  of  the  gate.  The 
censures  against  Neuperg  were  solely  confined  to  his  con- 
duct in  regard  to  the  peace,  and  consisted  of  vague  accu- 
sations on  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  preliminaries.  It  exculpated  the  emperor 
from  any  part  in  the  transaction,  and  not  only  charged 
count  Neuperg  with  exceeding  his  powers,  but  accused 
him  of  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  most  positive 
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instructioiifl^  and  pardGularl^  of  not  indnding  Bnssia  m 

the  trea^« 

This  rescript  drew  from  marshal  TVollis  and  count 
Neuperg  a  justitication  of  their  conduct.  After  attempting 
to  vindicate  his  military  operations,  ^^aUis  dechired  that 
he  had  strictly  conformed  to  his  instructiona,  and  that  his 
ill  success  in  negotiating  a  peace  was  derived  from  the 
want  of  instructions,  whioh  he  had  in  vain  demanilcd.  In 
reganl  to  the  concbi^ion  imd  premature  execution  of  the 
preliininai  ios,  he  threw  the  whole  responsibility  on  roimt 
Iseuper£r,  to  whom  he  had  transferred  his  full  powers  by 
order  of  the  emperor.  Neuperg,  on  his  part,  justified  the 
coneessions  he  had  made  on  the  plea  of  ur!rent  necessity  ; 
and  asserted  that  no  other  measures  could  have'  ])revented 
the  immediate  iiivasiuu  of  lluugai'y,  and  the  tutul  loss  of 
the  imperial  army. 

The  imperial  rescript  contained  such  a  jumble  of  jarring 
facts,  and  anch  an  apparent  conibaion  in  the  dates,  that 
eren  the  populace  diaooyered  its  faUacy,  and  exclaimed 
that  it  could  impose  on  none  but  children.  It  was  deemed 
impossible  that  an^  negotiator,  in  so  jealous  and  severe  a 
court  as  that  of  Yienna»  would  renture  to  exceed  his  full 
powers,  still  less  to  act  in  direct  contradiction  to  positive 
instructions  ;  hence  suspicions  were  even  formed  that  the 
emperor,  or  his  ministers,  had  given  orders  which  tliey 
now  denied,  and  sacrificed  the  negotiator  to  exculpate 
themselves  from  the  disgrace  of  submitting  to  such  dis- 
honourable terms. 

If  any  thing  could  agii^ravate  the  folly  and  inconsistcnoy 
of  the  imperial  court,  it  was  their  conduct  nt  tho  ctm- 
clusion  of  this  unfortunate  necrotiation.  Wlulc  they  were 
thus  crimiuatiiii,'  their  plenipotentiary  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe,  and  even  while  Bartensteiu  was  publicly  declaring 
that  the  man  who  exceeded  his  powers  ought  to  be  haufred, 
but  tliat  he  who  acted  contrary  to  them  ought  to  be  im- 
paled, Ncuperg  was  sent  back  to  the  Turkisli  camp  to 
settle  the  definitive  peace,  and  to  supply  his  omission  in 
not  including  Bussia  in  the  treaty. 

In  terminating  the  negotiation,  Neuperg  proved  that  he 
had  before  acted  from  imperious  necessity,  and  that  he  did 
not  deserve  the  aspersions  cast  on  his  character;  for  he 
refused  with  great  dignity  and  firmness  to  sign  any  treaty 
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lietween  the  empeame  aad  the  Porte,  unless  an  ftlsoommd* 

dation  was  at  the  same  time  concluded  with  Russia.  This 
spirit  baffled  the  intrigues  of  YilleneoT^  and  overcame 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Turks^  who  began  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  victory  of  Chotzim,  gained  by  marshal  Munich,  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  Russian  arms.  The  two  treaties 
were  accordingly  signed  on  tlic  18th  of  September,  before 
the  departure  of  the.  ^rrand  vizier,  and  the  stipulations  for 
Kussia  were  referred  to  the  future  ?ipprobatioii  of  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  honour  of  the  emperor  was 
also  in  some  measure  retrieved,  by  a  declaration  annexed 
to  the  treaty,  stating,  that  he  did  not  derogate  from  the 
alliance  with  Russia  ;  and  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
assisting  Russia  with  30,000  troops,  should  the  war  be 
continued  between  lier  and  the  Porte. 

The  articles  of  the  peace  at  Belgrade  were  nearly  similar 
to  the  tenor  of  the  preliminaries.  The  emperor  ceded 
Serris,  with  the  fartresses  of  Belgrade  and  Szahatch ;  he 
also  yielded  Anatrian  Wtdlachia,  with  the  fortress  of  New 
Orsova,  with  a  small  district  on  the  north  hank  of  the 
Danube,  and  retained  the  bannat  of  Temcswar,  on  con«- 
dition  of  demolishing  tSie  fortifications  of  Meadia. 

By  the  stipulations  arranged  for  Busda^  Azof  was  to  be 
demolished,  and  its  territory  to  remain  a  desert,  and  to 
serve  as  a  barrier  between  the  two  empires ;  the  city  of 
Taganroc  was  not  to  be  re-establisherl,  nnd  the  czarina 
was  to  relinquisli  her  pretensions  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Block  Sea,  and  restore  her  recent  acquisitions  to  the 
Porte.  Anne,  however,  disapproved  tiiese  conditions, 
and  thought  that  the  success  of  her  arms  entitled  her  to 
more  advantageous  terms;  but  as  she  was  left  without 
an  ally,  as  the  Swedes  were  making  preparations  to  co- 
operate with  the  Porte,  as  insurrections  were  brooding  in 
Poland,  and  as  she  was  alarmed  with  a  dangerous  con- 
spiracy among  her  own  nobles,  she  prudently  ratified  the 
treaty  with  some  modifications,  which  increased  the  limits 
of  her  empire  on  the  side  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  peace  of  Belgrade  was  searcely  signed  before  Wallis 
was  arrested  and  confined  at  Zigieth,  and  Neuperg  sent  to 
the  castle  of  Halitz,  where  they  remained  dining  the  life 
of  Charles  VL 

It  is  ^fficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  develop  the 
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whole  mystery  of  this  extraordinary  transaction ;  but  suf- 
ficient evidence  is  not  wanting  to  trace  the  principal  eavses 
which  occasioned  the  conclusion  of  this  precipitate  peace* 
At  tho  c]o9o  of  1736,  attempts  were  made  to  negotiate  an 
accommodation  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  under  the 
mediation  of  tlie  emperor,  and  n  con  m  ess  was  opened  at 
Memcrow  in  Poland ;  but  the  eni|)eror  hnviiiir  taken  part 
against  tlie  Turks,  the  concrress  was  dissolved,  and  the 
Porte  K  t|U(  sted  the  mediation  of  France,  which,  after 
some  difhcultics  and  delays,  was  also  accepted  by  the  allied 
powers.  Conferences  were  accordingly  opened  at  Con- 
stantinople, between  the  Turkish  ministers,  and  Villeneuve 
the  French  ambassador,  a  man  of  cultivated  talents  and 
consummate  address^  Teraecl  in  all  the  arts  of  negotiation, 
and  well  calculated  to  carry  into  execution  the  refined 
-views  of  the  French  cabinet.  He  was  instrocted,  while 
he  acted  the  ost^niihle  part  of  an  impartial  mediator,  to 
tliTide  the  emperor  from  the  czarina,  to  prevent  any  dis- 
memherment  df  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  above  all  to 
<;ounteract  the  aggrandisement  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
'Villeneuve  secretly  encouraged  the  Turks  to  reject  Ihe 
exorbitant  demands  at  first  made  by  the  allied  powers, 
which  were  no  less  on  the  side  of  the  emperor,  than  the 
entire  cession  of  Bosnia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia ;  and, 
on  the  side  of  Russia,  to  retain  possession  of  Azof,  Otchn- 
kof,  and  the  Kuban,  with  the  free  navigatiou  of  the  Black 
Sea. 

The  negotiations  were  renewed  at  tlie  close  of  each 
campaign  ;  but  thoufjli  the  allies  lessened  their  pretensions, 
the  Turks  rose  in  thoir  demands,  in  proportion  to  their 
successes ;  and  Villeneuve  being  trusted  by  the  emperor, 
to  the  exclusion  even  of  his  own  ministers,  was  enabled  to 
obstruct  the  negotiation,  until  he  had  sown  jealousy  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  and  efibctually  fulfilled  the  views 
of  France*  His  efibrts  were  unfortunately  promoted  by 
the  distracted  state  of  the  imperial  court,  and  the  divisions 
between  WalHs  and  Keupcrg,  who  were  more  anxious  to 
ruin  each  other,  than  to  promote  the  interests  of  their 
masten 

A^er  the  defeat  of  Krotzka,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
imperial  army,  the  emperor  disclosed  to  Villeneuve,  in 
confidence^  the  disastrous  situation  of  his  afiairs,  and  his 
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readiness  to  conclude  a  separate  peace,  even  with  the  ces- 
Bion  of  Belgrade,  in  a  state  of  demolition.  The  duke  of 
Loraine  and  Maria  Theresa,  also  alarmed  at  the  declining 
state  of  the  emperor's  health,  and  dreading  lest,  on  his  de- 
cease, the  house  of  Bourbon  should  cxrite  a  contest  for 
the  Austrian  succession,  urf^cnUy  exhoitcfl  Neuperg  to 
yield  to  any  terms  which  niiglit  terniinatc  the  embarrass- 
ments of  a  Turkisli  war.  These  circmnstances  favoured 
the  efforts  of  Villeneuve ;  he  availed  himself  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  emperor;  and  when  Neuperg  was  confined 
in  the  Turkish  camp,  he  alarmed  his  fears,  concealed  the 
rapid  successes  of  the  Russians,  magnified  the  streagth  ot 
the  Turks,  and  did  not  cease  Ms  artifices  and  intrigues 
until  he  had  extorted  the  cesdon  of  Belgrade.  This  heing 
the  only  point  in  dispute,  the  other  articles  were  arranged 
without  much  difficulty ;  and  Villeneaye  hoasted  ihat>  in 
making  the  peace  of  Bdgrade,  he  had  rendered  a  more 
effectual  Eerrice  to  France  than  if  he  had  gained  a  complete 
victory. 

The  efforts  of  this  refined  negotiator  were  equally  pro<* 
Dieted  by  the  secret  manoeuTres  of  Bartenstein,  who  while 
he  affected  to  admire  and  animate  the  spirit  of  the  emperor, 

exaggerated  the  bad  state  of  his  affairs,  and  incessantly 
urged  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  peace.  General 
Suckof,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  Belgrade, 
was  his  creature,  and  under  his  (liroction ;  and,  thonp^h  he 
could  not  ostensibly  oppose  the  mission  of  Schmi  ttau,  to 
defend  that  fortress  to  the  last  extremity,  yet  he  endea- 
voured to  prevent  his  appointment.  With  this  ^  if  w,  not- 
withstanding the  positive  orders  of  the  emperor,  Schmettau 
was  not  furnished  with  written  instructions,  but  was  re- 
ferred to  marshal  Wallis,  to  whom  he  carried  dcspaLcLcs. 
On  arriving  at  the  camp,  Schmettau  was  apprised  by 
Wallifl  that  these  despatches  contained  no  instructions; 
but  a  private  letter  nom  Bartenstein,  in  which  he  said. 
As  his  imperial  majesty  had  given  a  promise^  under  his 
own  hand)  to  general  Sudkof,  to  promote  him  to  the  rank 
of  general  of  artillery,  and  the  government  of  Servia,  if 
he  preserved  Belgrade,  the  defence  of  that  place  could  not 
be  intrusted  to  any  other  general ;  and,  therefore,  the  in- 
tention of  the  emperor  was,  that  Schmettau  should  be 
employed  in  the  army>  or  at  Feterwaradin^  to  defend  that 
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fortress  shoald  it  be  besieged."  But  although  Wallu  could 
not  venture  to  supersede  Suckof,  yet  he  found  means  to 
elude  the  orders  of  "  this  scribe,"  as  lie  called  him,  "  who 
nbnsed  the  name  of  the  emperor  to  favour  his  creatures/* 
by  a{)pointing  Schmettau  commander-in-chief  of  Belgrade, 
in  virtue  of  his  power  as  governor  of  the  province.  It  is 
not  easy  to  trace  the  motives  which  influenced  the  conduct 
of  this  upstart  favourite ;  whether  to  secure  the  favour  of 
the  successor  to  the  Austrian  monarchy,  whether  iiom 
dislike  to  the  Mai'itime  Powers,  who  had  abandoned  his 
master  in  the  hour  of  danger,  or,  whether  from  the  disas- 
troiw  state  of  the  emperor^s  affairsi  he  dreaded  the  cod.- 
tinaanoe  of  so  vnfisrtimate  and  niinoas  a  contest. 

But  although  the  signature  and  execution  of  the  pre- 
liminaries were  shame&lly  precipitated,  and  a  short  dehiy 
might  even  haVe  procured  honourable  and  advantageous 
terms,  yet  a  peace  at  all  events  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Nor  can  it  be 
deemed  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  even  a  sovereign  of  so 
proud  and  unbending  a  spirit  as  Charles  VI.  should  ratify 
so  dishonourable  a  peace,  when  his  sitiintion  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness  and  competent  judge. 

"  Everything  in  this  court  is  running  into  the  last  con- 
fusion and  ruin;  where  there  are  as  visible  signs  of  folly 
and  madness  as  ever  were  inflicted  upon  a  people  whom 
heaven  is  determined  to  destroy,  no  less  by  domestic  di- 
visions, than  by  the  more  public  calamities  of  repeated 
defeats^  defencelessness,  poverty,  and  plague." 

In  a  word,  the  deplorable  state  in  which  Charles  left,  on 
his  death,  his  army  and  finances,  is  the  best  apology  for 
the  peace  of  Belgrade. 


Chap.  XCV— 1739, 1740. 

Although  the  emperor  had  concluded  a  definitive  pence 
witli  the  Porte,  yet  the  vague  terms  of  the  treaty  gave 
rise  to  new  cavils  and  long  discussions  concerning  the  de- 
marcation of  the  limits,  which  were  artfully  protracted  by 
the  intrigues  of  France,  who  thus  maintained  her  abcend- 
ency  over  the  contracting  powers. 
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France,  at  this  period,  had  attained  an  enonnous  pre- 
ponderancj  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  not  only  from  a 
dread  of  her  BlreDgt3&'«nd  reaources,  but  fnnn  iSb»  duuracter 
and  cystem  of  the  pnme  minister* 

Cardinal  Fleury  was  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age ;  he  was 
of  a  drenmspeet  and  eaations  temper,  and  possessed  the 
ai't  of  winning  mankind  bjF  an  tmaffected  air  of  candour 
and  simplicity.  His  great  prudence  and  sagacity  enabled 
him  to  distinguish  the  precise  bounds  to  which  he  could 
push  his  in^gnes,  and  to  conceal  his  designs  under  the 
semblance  of  moderation;  his  progress  was,  therefore, 
more  danrrcron?,  as  it  was  silent  nnd  imobsorved.  From 
temper  and  priociple  he  was  anxious  to  maintain  his 
country  in  peace ;  but,  as  his  great  aim  was  to  remote 
every  obstruction  to  the  ascendency  of  France,  he  directed 
all  his  efforts  to  divide,  though  he  avoided  provoking,  the 
other  powers  of  Europe. 

In  pursuit  of  his  plan,  he  had  imperceptibly  brought 
the  emperor  to  an  entire  dependence  on  France,  and  had 
more  reduced  the  house  of  Austria  by  hts  intrigues,  than 
his  predeeessm  by  the  sword.  Although  Fnmee  had 
guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  yet  he  looked  forward 
to  the  prospect  of  dividing  the  Austrian  dominions  between 
1h»  two  archduehes8es»  and  thus  hoped -to  dimini^  the 
weight  of  a  power  which  had  hitherto  been  the  rival,  and 
miglit  again  become  the  enemy,  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
With  this  view  he  filled  all  the  courts  of  Europe  with  his 
intrigues,  and  endeavoured  to  isolate  the  house  of  Austria, 
by  uniting  her  enemies,  and  paralysing  the  efforts  of  her 
friends. 

France  wholly  governed  the  councils  of  the  Porte ;  and, 
by  means  of  reciprocal  treaties  and  guaranties,  secured  a 
pretext  for  interference  in  the  future  disputes  of  the  Turks 
with  the  Christian  powers. 

She  had  effected  an  essential  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sweden,  by  removing  the  ministers  who  were 
favourable  to  England,  and  maintained  the  king  in  totaT/ 
subjection,  by  swaying  the  parties  which  agitated  that 
distracted  government.  By  her  influence,  also,  the  Swedes 
were  indui^  to  arm  on  the  mde  of  Finland/ aiid  to  make 
an  offensive  alHanoe  with  the  Porte. 

Notwithstanding  the  -subsidiaiy  trea^,  which  Denmark 
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had  concluded  with  England,  France  endeayoored  to  alieiMie ' 
the  court  of  Copenhagen  ftom  the  house  of  Austria ;  and 
the  fluctuating  conduct  of  the  Danish  cabinet  seemed  to 
faTour  her  views.  With  their  consent^  she  despatched  a 
squadron  into  the  Baltic,  under  a  firiyolous  pretence; 
which,  parading  through  the  Sound,  intimidated  the  ene- 
mies and  encouraged  the  friends  of  France. 

Russia,  alarmed  on  one  side  with  the  preparations  of  the 
Swedes,  and  on  the  other  kept  in  suspense  by  the  pro- 
tracted negotiation  with  the  Turks,  was  inclined  to  tem- 
porise ;  and,  nnwillincr  to  provokp  the  resontinent  of  France, 
unless  a  grand  combination  of  the  European  states  could 
he  formed  capable  of  resisting  the  alarming  power  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon. 

Although  Augustus  III.  owed  his  crown  to  the  united 
•    efforts  of  the  emperor  and  Russia,  yet,  as  king  of  Poland, 
he  was  unable  to  suppress  the  domestic  cabals  excited  by 
the  intrigues  of  France,  or  to  turn  the  united  forces  of  his 
kingdom  in  fay  our  of  the  house  of  Austria.  s 

Germany  was  dirided  in  interests^  and  distracted  by. 
parties.  France  had  gained  many  of  the  Gafholic  prinices, 
and  in  particidar  the  dector  of  Bavaria,  with  the  hopes  of 
sharing  in  the  Austrian  succession.  She  also  amull^ 
availed  herself  of  the  Resentment  entertained  bj  the  king 
of  Prussia  against  the  emperor  for  his  preyarication  in 
regard  to  the  succession  of  Berg  and  Juliers.  By  these 
intrigues  she  detached  Frederic  William  from  the  house  of 
Austria ;  and,  by  fomenting  his  prejudices  agiainst  the 
house  of  Hanover,  succeeded  in  weakuiing  and  dividing 
the  efforts  of  the  Frotestant  body. 

The  king  of  Sardinia  was  in  entire  subjection  to  the 
dictates  of  the  French  cabinet. 

John  V.  king  of  Portugal,  began  to  lose  that  spirit  and 
vigour  of  intellect  which  had  distino^uished  the  former 
part  of  his  reign ;  his  faculties  were  impaired  by  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy,  and  in  his  character  and  conduct  he  blended 
the  extremes  of  devotion  and  licentiousness.  Scrupulously 
adhering  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  the  bigoted 
monarch  paid  as  much  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  a 
procession,  and  to  the  election  of  an  abbot,  as  to  the  most 
important  concerns  of  government  Hence  the  whole 
power  fell  into  the  hands  of  confessors  and  friars ;  immense 
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'Bums  were  expended  in  religious  establishments  instead  of 
being  employed  in  the  mainteniinoe  of  an  armj  and 
navy,  and  Portugal  daily  dedined  in  power  and  consider^ 

ation. 

The  king  of  Spain  was  involved  in  a  war  with  England* 
on  account  of  the  depredations  in  America ;  and,  alarmed 

for  the  safety  of  his  colonial  possessions,  importunately" 
required  tlio  interference  of  France,  and  looked  forward 
for  the  active  assistance  which  he  was  openly  encouraged 
to  expect. 

The  United  Provinces  still  exhibited  the  same  weak  and 
divided  jiov  eminent ;  alarmed  at  the  increasing  i)reponder- 
ance  of  France,  yet  without  vigour  to  resist  her  encroach- 
ments ;  dicading  the  interference  of  England  in  favour  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  espoused  the  daughter  of 
Greorge  IL ;  and  though  without  any  other  ally,  to  whom 
they  could  look  foi  support,  considering  the  war  witli  Spain 
as  wboUy  foreign  to  their  interests*  They  were  irritated 
against  the  emperor  for  the  haughty  conduct  of  his  minis- 
ters, and  involved  in  inteiminable  disputes  concerning  the 
commercial  regulations  of  the  Barrier  Treaty. 

England,  the  only  power  capable  of  consolidating  a 
grand  combination  against  France,  was  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Spanish  war,  which  had  been  excited 
by  the  clamours  oi  the  merchants,  and  the  madness  of  the 
people,  wild  M  ith  dreams  of  conquest  and  plunder.  But 
the  illusion  had  been  dissipated  by  the  ill  success  of  their 
iuinaments,  and  by  the  hostile  pi'eparations  of  France. 
The  nation  was  distracted  by  contending  parties  ;  the  cabi- 
net divided ;  and  the  minister,  becoming  more  and  more 
unpopular,  was  compelled  to  pursue  a  temporising  policy, 
ill  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Numerous 
schemes  of  alliance  and  co-operation  against  France  were 
formed;  but  they  were  counteracted  by  the  discordant 
views  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  inveterate  antipathy  of 
Greorge  II.  to  the  house  of  Brandenburgh,  whose  concur- 
rence was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  establishnent  of 
a  permanent  confederacy  against  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

In  this  situation  of  Europe,  the  emperor,  debilitated  by 
his  recent  disasters,  was  bound  by  France  with  the  most 
galling  f'(  Iters.  Her  numerous  partisans  were  continually 
representing  to  him  the  weakness  of  his  exhausted  country, 
and  the  demger  of  provoking  the  resentment  of  so  for- 
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midable  a  power.  His  court  was  beset  by  her  spies  ;  every  ' 
motion  was  watched,  and  Fleuiy  made  vugent  complaintGi 
whenever  the  duke  of  Loraine,  who  indignantly  bore  this 

state  of  dependence,  had  an  interview  with  the  British 
minister.  This  humiliating  subjection  chagrined  the  most 
upright  and  independent  ministers  of  the  conference  ;  and 
counts  Staremberg  and  Harrach,  in  particular,  lamented 
the  influence  of  France  in  the  coim«els  of  their  sovereign. 

The  emperor  himself  felt  and  appreciated  his  danger; 
he  regretted  the  precipitation  with  which  he  had  concluded 
the  preliminaries  at  Vienna  with  La  Beaume,  and  still 
more  his  acceptance  of  the  mediation  and  guaranty  of 
France  in  the  treaty  of  Belgrade.  He  saw  that  his  mi- 
nisters liad  been  deceived  by  the  aitificea  of  Villeneuve, 
and  that  the  peace  had  been,  dictated  at  Paris.  He  was 
sensible  that  the  French,  by  thdr  mancenvres  with  the 
Forte^  were  deUying  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  was 
aware  of  their  schemes  for  the  division  or  dismemberment 
of  his  succession.  He  considered  a  war  between  France 
and  England  as  inevitable,  and  foresaw  the  destruction  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  should  England  be  crushed  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

In  this  dangerous  crisis,  overtures  were  made  by  England, 
who  was  alarmed  at  the  hostile  preparations  of  the  French 
by  land  and  sea ;  and  at  the  march  of  their  troops  towards 
the  coast  of  the  British  channel.  The  I  jigli-lt  ministry 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  imperial  cabinet,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  an  approaching  war  on  the  Continent,  wliich  might 
be  opened  by  the  inva.<ioii  of  Germany,  or  an  attack  on 
the  Netherlands,  and  requested  the  emperor  to  assume  a 
posture  of  defence,  and  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
Barrier  Towns.  The  emperor,  who  was  not  unwilling  to 
fust  according  to  the  extent  of  his  power  and  resources, 
and  was  anxious  to  consolidate  the  whole  force  of  the 
Grerman  empire  against  the '  aggressions  of  France,  de-. 
spatched  count  Ostein  to  EEanoyer  to  adjuBt  the  terms  of  a 
reconciliation  with  England  and  Holland  \  but  the  good 
^ects  of  this  mission  were  counteracted  by  the  secret 
manoeuvres  of  Bartenstein,  whose  aversion  to  the  Maritime 
Powers  induced  him  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an 
accommodation.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  referendary, 
who  drew  up  the  instructions,  count  Ostein  was  ordered  to 
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iDveigh  against  the  former  desertion  of  the  Maritiuio 
Powers,  and  to  express  the  diffidence  of  the  emperor  to 
enter  into  new  engagements,  for  the  fuliilment  of  whicli  }io 
had,  i'l'om  past  experience,  no  sullicieiiL  security.  Imprac- 
ticable proposals,  relative  to  German  disputes,  were  also 
introduced,  and  Baitenatein  artfully  availed  himself  of  the 
former  eontentions  relative  to  the  eonditiona  of  the  Barrier  . 
Treaty,  which  were  again  renved.  To  the  continaance  of 
the  commercial  lestrictionB  impoaed  hj  the  26th  artide,  the 
imperial  cabinet  attributed  the  most  fatal  consequences, 
and  Bartenstein  drew  up  a  memorial,  exhibiting  tlie  griev- 
ances which  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  sufiered  from 
the  state  of  their  trade  in  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 

The  Netherlands,"  he  said,    are  at  present  reduced  to 
a  most  deplorable  situation  ;  the  commerce  to  the  Indies 
interdicted  ;  debts  enormously  increased  during  the  course 
of  a  long  war ;  the  revenues  absorbed  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  military  establishment ;  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue, 
already  amounting  to  an  enormous  sum,  is  annually  increas- 
ing ;  and  the  only  source  to  obviate  these  evils  almost 
wholly  exhausted."    "  The  mauufactureiis,"  he  added,  "  are 
'daily  declining,  and,  without  a  speedy  remedy,  will  be 
:iinnihilated.    The  best  workmen  emigrate  for  want  of  em* 
ployment,  and  the  riehesC  merchants  threaten  to  quit  ihe 
•eountij.   Hence  arises  an  alarming  decrease  in  the  duties 
-on  consumption,  as  well  as  those  of  export  and  import,  and 
^ven  m  the  ordinary  contributions;  and  the  balance  of 
-trade  having  been  long  unequid,  the  inference  is  natural^ 
-that  it  will  be  totally  overthrown  if  the  same  principle  is 
pursued,  of  lowering  the  duties  on  the  side  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  raising  those  on  the  side  of  England." 

Hence  the  imperial  ministers  contended,  that  the  Mari- 
time Powers  had  eluded  their  engagements  contracted  by 
the  Barrier  Treaty  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  by  whicli  the 
alteration  of  the  tariff  was  to  be  settled  before  the  expira-  < 
tion  of  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  within  two  years,  and 
they  urged  the  justice  and  necessity  of  a  reciprocity  of 
duties. 

These  statements  were  combated  on  the  part  of  England, 
by  insisting  that  the  duties  settled  by  the  tariti'  being  ap- 
propriated for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  incurred  for  the 
conquest  of  the  Low  Countries  from  France,  could  not  ba 
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eliaiiged  till  the  debt  wu  discharged ;  and  that  the  emperor^ 
having  acxm^  Ketheriands  on  the  terma  aetued  hj 
the  Barrier  Treaty,  had  no  right  to  expect  an  alteration  of 
the  system  established  by  that  treaty. 

These  discordant  principles  became  a  never-failing  source 
of  disagreement,  and  furnished  Bartenstein  with  endless 
pretexts  to  inveigh  against  the  narrow  policy  of  the  Mari- 
thne  Powers.  In  consequence  of  this  dissatisfaction  on 
the  side  of  Austria,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  Maritime 
Powers  to  retain  the  privileges  to  which  they  were  entitled 
by  the  treaty  of  Barrier,  no  compromise  conld  be  made  ; 
and  the  conferences  which  had  been  opened  at  Antwerp  in 
1737,  for  adjusting  the  new  treaty  of  commerce,  produced 
no  effect.  ... 


:     CuAP.XCVL— 1740. 

Thb  alamdng  designs  of  France,  the  danger  to  which  the 
Maritime  Powers  were  exposed,  the  representations  of  the 
duke  of  Loraine,  and  the  instances  of  the  ministers,  at 
length  ontweighied  the  influence  of  Bartenstein ;  and  the 
emperor  became  more  zealous  than  ever  to  renew  his  con- 
nection with  England,  and  to  unite  the  German  empire 
aprainst  the  incroaclimcnt  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The 
obstacle;^  ^vhich  hitherto  prevented  tlic  union  of  the  Pro- 
testant bod}',  arising:;  from  the  dis{)utes  between  the  houses  of 
Hanover  and  13randenburgh,  seemed  now  to  be  removed  by 
the  death  of  Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia,  in  April, 
1740  ;  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  his  successor  would 
be  induced  to  pursue  a  different  line  of  conduct. 

^  Charles  Frederic,  who,'  nnder  the  name  of  SVederie 
was  destined  to  give  a  new  lustre  to  the  erown  of  FniBsia»  - '  ■'^ 
«d  to  become  tM  formidable  rival  of  the  honse  of  Austria^ 
was  son  of  FVederie  WiUiam,  by  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter 
of  George  L,  king  of  England,  and  was  bom  at  Berlin,  on 
Ahe  24th  of  Jaanarjr,  1712.  Although  Froderio  WiUiam 
disliked  magnificence,  literatiire»  and  foreign  manners,  and  - 
Iwas  desirous  of  giving  his  son  an  education  more  calculated* 
for  a  sergeant  than  a  prince;  yet  Berlin  abounded  with  re- 
Ingees  apd  othep  natives  of  France^  drawn  to  the  caj^tai  br 
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Frederic  1^  who  emoliited  the  court  of  Louis  XIV*  To 
Home  of  thcee  fordgner^  disdngmshed  for  elegance  of  man* 
ners  and  acquaintance  with  polite  literature,  the  early 
education  of  the  joung  prince  was  entrusted ;  and  from 
them  he  imbibed  that  fondness  for  the  French  language 
'.and  French  manners  which  influenced  his  future  life. 

Tlis  [xovornor,  lieutenant-general  count  Finkenstein,  was 
-  a  miui  uf  liigii  probity  and  distinguished  courage,  but  stiff 
in  his  address,  and  cold  in  his  manners;  and  his  sub- 
governor,  Kalkstein,  was  principally  distinguished  for  his 
rigid  economy,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  military  details  ; 
quaiilications,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Frederic  William, 
superseded  every  other  accomplishment.  As  neilher  of 
these  persons  was  calculated  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a 
young  prince,  endowed  with  quick  intdlects,  and  a  lively 
.  geqius,  &e  conceived  an  attachment  to  his  preceptor  du 
Han,  a  French  refugee^  who  had  served  under  Frederic 
William  at  the  siege  of  Stralsund.  Du  Han  was  of  a 
captious  and  sarcastic  temper,  and  a  free-thinker  in  matters 
of  religion ;  but  possessed  a  general  knowledge  of  polite 
literature,  and  encouraged  his  royal  pupil  in  that  preposses- 
sion for  French  authors  which  he  had  already  imbibed,  and 
which  was  strengthened  by  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
times,  by  the  low  state  of  German  liter:itiire,  and  by  the 
prohibition  of  his  father,  that  his  SOU  should  not  be  instructed 
in  the  learned  languages. 

Frederic  "W  illiam,  who  had  employed  his  whole  reign  in 
the  formation  of  that  great  military  establishment  which 
afterwards  rendered  Prussia  the  arbitrcss  of  Germany,  was 
most  anxious  to  give  to  his  son  the  edacation  of  a  soldier: 
at  an  early  age  the  young  prince  was  appointed  chief  of  a 
corps  of  cadets,  and  daily  practised  with  his  pigmy  troops^ 
the  military  evoludons  which  his  father  performed  with  his 
taU  regiment ;  and  he  made  so  considerable  a  progress  in 
these  manoeuvres,  that  in  his  twelfth  year  he  surprised  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  during  a  visit  to  Berlin,  by  exer- 
'Cifling  three  hundred  cadets  with  a  dexterity  above  his  age. 

Notwithstanding  his  progress,  the  king  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  attachment  to  music,  and  to  what  he  called  out- 
landish literature,  dismissed  his  preceptors  when  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  assumed  the  principal  rlirec* 
tion  of  his  employm^t.   He  made  him  his  companion  in 
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most  of  his  journeyB,  and  gave  him  incessant  lectures  on 
finance,  sgriculture,  and  military  discipline.    But,  as  the 
young  prince  did  not  listen  to  such  dry  details  with  sufficient 
attention,  the  king  bitterly  reproached  him  with  his  passion 
for  music  find  letters,  and  treatc  d  him  with  excessive  rigour.  ^ 
For  petty  breaches  of  military  order,  Frederic  William  t're-' 
quently  put  his  son  under  arrest,  and  confined  him  to  bread  , 
and  water ;  he  also  tlirew  liis  music  into  the  fire,  and  broke 
his  flute.    This  opposiuon  to  his  favourite  pursuits  only  , 
incrciibcd  the  inclination  of  the  young  prince  for  the  arts 
and  polite  literature  ;  he  passed  whole  nights  in  reading  by 
Stealth,  and  held  concerts  in  forests  fuid  caverns,  during  bifl 
hunting  excursionBi  with  musicians  privatelj  supplied  by 
his  mother! 

At  lengthy  exasperated  by  this  tjraniucftl  treatment^ 
Frederic  fi>rmed  the  design  of  escaping  into  England,  to  . 
BtA  the  protection  of  his  ancle  G^rge  II.  He  made  this 
attempt  at  a  village  near  Frankfort ;  but,  being  discovered, 
was  arrested  and  confined  atWeseU  Interrogated  by  his 
father,  who  demanded  his  reasons  for  deserting,  he  replied, 
*'  Because,  sire,  you  have  not  hitherto  treated  me  as  your 
son,  but  as  your  slave."  —  "  You  are  a  cowardly  deserter,'?' 
exclaimed  the  king,  "  without  courage,  and  without 
honour  1 "  —  "I  have  no  less  courage,"  answered  the  prince, 
"and  honour  than  yourself;  and  I  have  only  done  what  • 
you  have  frequently  said  you  would  do,  if  you  were  in  my 
place."  The  king,  inflamed  with  this  reproach,  drew  his 
sword,  but  general  Mosel  holding  his  arm,  and  throwing 
himself  between  them,  exclaimed,  Kill  me,  sire ;  hut  spare 
jour  son ! "  This  seasonable  exclamation  recalled  the  king 
to  reason;  and  Mosel  conveyed  the  prince  into  another 
apartment^  and  from  thence  to  the  prison  whi<^  jna  des- 
tined for  his  reception* 

Frederic  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Berlin,  and  from 
thence  to  the  palace  of  Mttelwald^  where  he  was  interro- 
gated  bj  a  committee  of  four  persons,  presided  by  general 
Grumbkow,  minister  of  state.  Having  presented  to  the 
prince  the  interrogatories  and  answers  of  Katt,  his  favourite 
page,  who  was  tried  for  assisting  his  escape,  they  ques- 
tioned him  on  some  points  of  which  the  king  required  in- 
formation. Frederic  replied  with  firnmess,  and  showed 
that  his  spirit  was  greater  than  his  misfortunes.  On  being 
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told  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  he  should  be  transferred 
to  Custriiiy  "Be  it  so,"  he  said,  "  I  consent;  but  if  I  am 
to  recover  mj  liberty  by  entreaties,  I  fear  that  I  shall  re- 
main there  a  considerable  time.'*  At  Custrin  he  was  con- 
fined six  month?  in  n  cell,  without  furniture,  without  n  bed, 
and  without  a  single  uttendant ;  received  an  allowiiiice  of 
only  sixpence  a  day,  and  was  deprived  of  all  books,  except 
a  bible  and  a  psalter.  lie  was  here  repeatedly  interrogated; 
and  as  the  crime  alleged  against  him  was  high  treason,  he 
had  every  reason  to  expect  that  his  obdurate  father  would 
imitate  the  example  of  Peter  the  Grtiit  towiirdi  his  sou, 
the  unfortunate  Alexey.  In  this  state  of  suspense  he  one 
zDonung  obserred  the  window  of  his  cell  enlarging,  and  a 
commiinicaftioa  formed  with  a  scaffold,  oovered  with  black 
cloth,  erected  in  the  court  of  the  citadel^  on  a  level  with 
the  cell  in  which  he  was  confined.  Being  convinced  that 
these  preparations  were  making  for  his  own  execution,  he 
prepared  for  his  fate  ;  and  was  only  undeceived  when  the 
commandant  of  the  citadel  announced  the  condemnation  of 
Katt.  Four  grenadiers  entered  the  cell,  and  forcibly  con- 
veyed tlie  prince  to  the  window,  holding  his  head  towards 
the  scaffold,  on  which  the  unfortunate  victim  now  made  his 
app!  ui  aiice.  The  sentence  bein^  read,  Frederic  earnestly 
exliorted  the  executioner  to  defer  the  stroke,  that  he  might 
write  to  his  father,  and  obtain  the  pardon  of  his  friend,  by 
renouncing  his  right  of  succession  to  the  crown.  But  his 
tears,  his  entreaties,  and  his  cries  being  ineffectual,  he  ex- 
claimed in  an  agony  of  grief,  "  Would  to  God  that  I  were 
in  your  place !" — "  Oh  I  sir,"  replied  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim, **  had  I  a  thousand  lives  I  would  sacrifice  them  all  for 
jrou."  He  then  knelt  down;  one  of  his  attendants  advanc- 
ing to  cover  his  face,  It  is  needless,"  he  said ;  and  lifting 
up  his  ^es  to  heaven,  **^yGod/*  he  added^  "to  thj 
hands  I  commit  mj  soul  !**  Before  the  executioner  could 
perform  his  office,  the  prince  fainted ;  and  when  he  re- 
covered saw  the  headless  trunk  of  his  affectionate  servant^ 
which  was  exposed  the  whole  day. 

But  this  victim  did  not  appease  the  fury  of  Frederic 
William,  and  lie  still  persisted  in  the  resolution  of  immo- 
lating li  is  .son  to  military  justice.  He  bitterly  reproached 
the  court  martial  bcLause  only  one  of  the  twenty-four 
judges  appointed  to  try  the  prince  bod  condemned  him  to 
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death.  To  his  ministers,  who  had  the  courage  to  repre- 
sent that  the  heir-apparent  conld  not  be  capitally  convicted, 
he  exdaiiaecly  I  connder  mj  son  as  a  soldier  who  dis- 
obeys oidersi  ortis  a  deserter  who  quits  bis  post  I"  To 
the  emperor,  who  wrote  to  him  with  his  own  band,  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  try  his  son,  and  still  less  to  put  him  to 
death,  because  the  prince,  as  a  member  of  the  empire, 
eould  only  be  heard  and  judged  at  a  full  diet,  he  refdied, 
I  am  a  king,  and  in  that  capacity  will  bring  my  son  to 
judgment,  by  sending  him  into  Fmssiat  where  I  acknowledge 
no  power  except  God  alone." 

The  delay?^  however,  which  these  remonstrances  occa- 
sioned gave  time  to  his  paternal  sentiiiu  nts  to  regain  tlicir 
influence.  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  the  Statcs-gLiieral 
joined  their  intercession  to  that  of  the  emperor.  The 
queen,  continually  repulsed,  never  intermitted  her  solicit- 
ations, and  at  length  prevailed.  The  king  relented,  anJ 
relea:sed  his  son  from  prison,  after  obliging  him  to  take  a 
solemn  oath,  not  to  entertain  any  resentment  against  the 
ministers ;  noTsr  to  undertake  any  journey  without  per«* 
mission ;  to  Uto  in  ftar  of  God ;  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
rdigion ;  and  not  to  marry  any  prinoess  whom  he  did  not 
approve.  But  though  he  released  the  prince  ftom  con- 
finement, he  would  not  permit  him  10  return  to  court.  He 
compelled  him' to  eontinue  at  Custrin,  not  to  wear  his  uni- 
form, and  not  to  speak  French  %  he  was  obliged  to  attend 
the  boards  of  police  and  finance,  to  audit  the  accounts^  and 
to  copy  memorials.  So  minute  were  these  orders,  and  so 
exactly  fulfilled,  that  wlien  the  president  of  the  board 
transmitted  to  Frederic  William  three  memorials,  two  of 
which  were  copied  by  the  i)rince,  and  the  third  only  signed, 
the  king  wrote  on  the  nuugin,  "the  signature  of  Fritz  is 
not  sufficient,  he  ought  to  have  transcribed  the  whole 
himself."* 

The  king's  resentment  at  length  subsided;  he  recalled 
the  prince  to  court,  but  did  not  rdax  his  rigorous  treat- 
ment, and  oompelled  him  to  many  Elisabedi  Christina, 
dmighter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  Although  Frederic 
entertained  an  invindUe  aTersion  to  his  eonsmrt,  with  whom 
he  never  cohabited,  yet  this  event  procured  him  a  separate 
establishment,  and  enabled  him  to  fix  his  residence  at  the 
•  Poehilti,  tonu  ii.  p.  285-854. 
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castle  of  Rlieimsberg.  lie  here  devoted  himself  to  his 
favourite  studies,  and  passed  his  time  in  convivial  inter- 
course with  a  cbosea  society*  of  men  of  letters,  either 

.*  natives  of  France,  or  devoted  to  French- literature.  He 
>  was  indefatigable  in  the  perusal  of  works  on  ancient  and 
modem  history,  particularly  translations  of  the  classics  i 
and  hlended  his  literary  occupations  with  concerts  and 
theatrical  representations.    He  also  maintained  an  inter- 
course with  the  philosopher  Wolff,  who  had  been  driven 
fr<$ni  Halle  for  his  metaphysical  tenets,  and  held  constant 
correspondence  with  the  French  literati,  particularly  Rol- 
lin,  Henaiilt,  Maupertuis,  and  Voltaire.    His  active  mind 
was  animated  by  the  most  ardent  love  of  fame ;  but  being 
■  excluded  from  affairs  of  state,  he  endeavoured  to  distin- 
^guish  himself  in  the  re[)ublic  of  letters,  and  composed  a 
'      commentary  on  the  prince  of  Machiavel,  with  a  view  to 
refute  the  political  principles  of  that  work.    This  piece, 
called  the  Anti-Machiavel,  he  submitted  to  the  correction 
of  Voltaire,  and  was  preparing  it  for  the  press,  when  the 
death  of  his  father  opened  a  new  field  to  his  exertions. 

On  the  accession  of  Frederic  IL,  the  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Brandenhargh  consisted  of  provinces  detached 
from  each  other ;  and  many  parts^  particularly  the  Maick 
of  Brandenburghy  so  barren  and  sandy,  that  Frederic  Wil« 
liam  had  been  called  in  derision,  "the  arch  sablonnier 

^  of  the  German  empire/'  The  whole  population  did  not 
exceed  2,400,000  souls,  and  the  revenues,  though  improved 
by  the  financial  system  of  Frederic  William^  amounted  to 
no  more  than  8,700,000  crowns.  The  country  maintained 
.  hut  little  commerce,  and  was  almost  without  resource,  but 
the  late  king  had  left  n  treasure  of  9,000,000  crowns,  and 
an  army  of  76,000  men,  the  best  disciplined  troops  in 
Europe,  with  artillery,  magazines,  and  all  the  appointments 
of  "w^ar  in  the  highest  state  o€  order. 
•  •  Frederic  was  now  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
age ;  and  his  real  character  was  little  appreciated  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  scarcely  known  even  by  those  who 
had  constant  access  to  his  person.  He  had  displayed  no 
predilection  for  military  afihirs  ;  had  seen  no  service,  ex- 

*  Of  this  select  coterie,  tlie  pririctpal  were  Kaiserlln,  a  native 
of  Courland,  Suhm,  Jandum,  BitiltielU,  JViaupertuls,  Algarotti,  and 
ChaaoL 
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cept  part  of  iho  inactive  campaign  of  1737;  and  the  only 
trait  of  his  intrepidity,  wiiich  was  recolloctoil  even  hj  his 
warmest  panegyrists,  was,  that  in  reconnoitring  the  lines 
of  Philipsburgh,  he  exhibited  no  concern  in  the  midst  of 
a  continual  discharge  of  cannon,  the  shot  of  which  frac- 
tured some  branches  of  trees  over  his  head.  His  father 
was  so  little  acquainted  with  his  personal  character,  as  to* 
express  apprehension  lest  the  militaij  establishment  should 
be  dissolved  after  his  death ;  and  the  literary  sodetj  at 
Bheimsberg  deemed  him  as  volatile  and  dissipated  as  them* 
selves.  They  anticipated  a  delicious  life,  passed  in  indo^ 
lence  and  ease,  hailed  the  halcyon  days  of  peace  and 
luxury,  and  hoped  that  he  would  rival  his  grandfather 
Frederic  I.,  in  the  magniUcenoe  of  his  court  and  the  ele~ 
gance  of  his  refinements.* 

But  the  real  character  of  the  new  monarch  soon  de- 
veloped itself  in  a  petty  transaction  with  the  bishop  and 
chapter  of  Liege,  in  which  lie  displayed  that  prompt  and 
decisive  spirit  of  enterprise  wliich  afterwards  marked  his 
conduct.  Duriiifj  an  excursion  to  Strasburgh  and  Cleves 
(whither  he  repaired  to  have  an  interview  with  Voltaire), 
the  inhabitants  of  Herstal,  a  small  barony  in  the  vicinity 
of  Liege,  which  descended  to  the  house  of  Brandenburgh 
as  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  house  of  Orange,  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance^  Frederic  sent  a  corps  of 
troops  against  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  lAeg^  whom  he 
suspected  of  instigating  the  inhabitants,  and  exacted  from 
them  indemnification  of  60,000  rix-dollars. 

Berlin  now  became  the  centre  of  intrigue  and  negotia- 

•  Tlie  voluptuous  retirement  of  Frederic  in  the  palace  of  Rhelms- 
berg  seemed  rather  to  resemble  that  of  Rinaldo  in  the  palace  of 
Alcina,  than  the  retreat  of  the  future  hero.  Baron  Bieltieid  thus. 
deteribes  bis  mode  of  life:  *The  days  glide  ewey  in  tnmquiUity,  • 
seasoned  with  all  the  pleasures  which  can  flatter  a  reasonable  mind. 
Fare  for  a  king,  wine  for  the  gods,  music  for  angels,  delightful  walks 
in  the  gardens  and  woods,  parties  on  the  water;,  the  cultivation  of 
letters  and  the  fine  arts,  spirited  and  pleasant  conversation****"  Letter  8. 

"  The  inseriptioa  over  the  gate,  *  Frederioo  trenquillitatem  petenti,* 
seemed  to  indicate  his  sentiments,"  observes  baron  Poelnitz ;  his  be- 
haviour and  his  actions  render  it  probable  that  his  reign  will  he  one  of 
those  iniid  and  peaceable  reigns  which  procure  kings  the  love  of  their 
people,  wheram  coiuiite  their  true  glory.**— Lettiee  Fodniti^ 
torn.  L  p*  S7. 
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lion,  and  the  alliance  of  the  new  king  was  courted  by  the 
difierent  povers  txt  Europe.  Frederic  listened  to  the  over- 
tures of  the  different  powers  without  giving  any  decisive 
answers ;  but  infusing  new  vigour  into  every  department  of 
govemmenty  improv^  the  eoonomical  syston  of  Wb  fitiher, 
maintained  the  discipline  of  the  army,,  raised  fifteen  new 
battalions,  and  waited  in  silence  till  a  scene  of  action  should 
present  itself  worthy  of  employing  those  talents  for  the 
cabinet  and  the  field,  with  which  nature  had  endowed  hiaii 
and  which  education  and  reflection  had  matured. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  was  employed  in  suppljinp:;  the 
losses ,  of  his  army,  and  repairinii;  the  disorders  in  his 
finances;  and  seemed  to  be  animated  with  equal  zeal  and 
sincerity  in  his  approaches  towards  the  IVrfiritiMie  Powers, 
and  in  adopting  a  plan  of  reconciliation  and  mutual  defence. 

Charles,  though  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  the 
gout,  had  always  enjoyed  a  sound  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, but  at  this  period  his  health  had  been  greatly  ii\jured 
by  tiie  violent  agitation  of  his  mind  \aader  Ms  reoent  dis- 
tresses.In  i&  beginning  of  October  he  eomplained  of 
some  symptoms  of  a  flying  gout ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  his  physicians,  he  refused  to  relinquish 
the  pleasures  of  the  chaae^  and  repaired  with  a  hunting 
party  to  Halpthom.  The  weather  was  extreme)^  cold  and 
changeable  during  the  whole  time,  with  a  succession  of 
frost,  snow,  and  rain  ;  and  although  he  was  seized  with  a 
cholic  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  enp:erly  pursued  his  fa- 
vourite diversion,  until  his  disorder  became  scrioii?  in  con- 
sequence of  unremitted  fatigue  and  the  inclemen<^  oi  the 

*  It  appears,  from  many  paiisof  Mr.  Robinson^  Deipatehei  af  tfiis 

periotl,  that  the  decline  of  the  emperor's  health  was  occasioned  by  the 
agitation  of  his  mind  ;  and  this  fact  is  contirmed  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Porter,  who  was  then  employed  at  Vienna  in  settling  the  disputes 
nbtiT«  to  tb«  tariff  of  Hie  Low  CouBtfiM,  Md  boeiino  afttrwaids 
ambttBsador  at  Constintinople  :  **  The  haughty  behaviour  of  Franec^ 
joined  with  the  natural  hatred  the  emperor  bore  that  nation,  and  the 
internal  combats  he  underwent,  by  a  servile  complianee  he  had  reduced 
lilmi^  to,  preyed  ott  Idt  mfaid,  and  waa  fho  ptotbnate  eavae  of  thai 
ill  baint  of  bodjr,  whidi  a«  iail  put  a  period  to  his  life.  And  tf  Mr. 
Leibsetter,  his  most  confidential  physicinn,  may  be  depended  upon,  it 
was  not  so  much  the  loss  of  Belgrade,  as  the  manner  in  wliid!  it  was 
given  up,  and  the  usage  of  the  French,  that  bore  heavily  on  the  em- 
peror, and  tinrcir  hhn  hitp  a  prolband  mdaaeboif.'*  ^  Mr.  Porter  to 
Mr.  Walpolc^  Yieniia,  March  99.  1741. 
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season.  On  the  10th  at  night  his  complaint  was  increased 
by  an  indigestion,  occasioned  by  a  dish  of  mushrooms 
stewed  in  oil,  of  which  he  ate  voraciously.  After  passing 
the  whole  night  in  repeated  vomitings  and  the  most  ex- 
cruciating pain,  he  returned  to  Vienna  in  a  state  of  such 
extreme  sickneBS  and  debility,  that  he  ^nted  teyemX  times 
during  the  journey,  and  was  conTeyed  on  the  11th  to  the 
palace  of  Ia  FaTouiite^  in  the  subnrhs  of  yiemi%  scarcely 
afive. 

By  proper  remedies  and  rest  he  was  matly  reHeved,  and 
supposed  to  be  out  of  danger ;  but  on  the  12th,  his  disorder 
Tetnmed  with  redoubled  violence^  accompanied  with  a  high 
feyer  and  symptoms  of  the  gout,  and  his  life  was  again 
despaired  of.  Charles  bore  his  painful  complaints  with 
extreme  patience,  and  seemed  unconscious  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution.  Wlien  his  disorder  was  declared  mortal 
he  would  not  believe  his  danger,  and  sportively  rallied  his 
physicians  on  the  falsity  of  their  prognostics;  but  when 
they  perseviered  in  tjUeir  declarations,  his  fortitude  did  not 
forsake  him,  and  as  they  were  disputing  in  his  presence 
•concerning  the  nature  ot  his  illness,  he  exclaimed,  "Cease 
your  disputes  at  present,  but  open  my  l>bdy  after  my  death, 
and  you  will  then  be  able  to  ascertain  the  cause." 

He  then  prepared  for  his  dissolution,  subssitted  to  all  the 
ceremonies  of  the  ehnrchi  and  arranged  the  proceedings 
relative  to  his  succession,  with  the  greatest  composure. 
He  summoned  his  ministers  into  his  presence,  gave  them 
proper  instructions,  and  thanked  count  Staremberg,  in  par- 
ticular, far  his  long  and  faithful  serrices.  He  passed  the 
last  hours  of  his  life  in  bidding  adieu  to  his' family,  and  ex- 
horting- each  of  them,  according  to  their  respective  stations; 
he  sent  liis  blessing  and  advice  to  his  eldest  daiiprhter,  who, 
on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  wa?  not  permitted  to  ap- 
proach lier  dying  father.  He  took  a  tender  leave  of  his 
consort,  with  whom  he  had  always  lived  in  uninterrupted 
harmony,  and  who  had  passed  six  successive  nights  Avitlumt 
rest ;  he  addressed  a  word  of  coniiurt  even  to  his  lavourite 
dwarf,  and  said  to  prince  Charles  of  Loraine,  who  was 
weeping  at  his  bedside,  Do  not  lament,  though  you  are 
about  to  lose  a  ftithful  friend." 

A  short  time  before  his  dissolution  he  had  an  interview 
of  two  hours  akme  with  the  duke  of  Loraine^  and  expired 
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on  tlie  20th  of  Oetober,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
the  fifty*8ixth  year  of  his  age»  and  the  thirtieth  of  his 
reign  ;  and  in  him  was  extinct  the  male  line  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  which  had  continued  in  an  uninterrupted  suo- 

eession  for  above  four  hundred  years. 

Charles  was  fond  of  active  exercises  and  sports  of  ad- 
dress; he  excelled  in  shooting  at  the  mark  and  riding  in 
the  manege ;  he  was  devoted  to  music^  was  a  performer, 
and  even  composed  an  opfrfi,  wliich  was  represented  with 
great  splendour  in  the  tin  :itro  of  the  palace.  The  parts 
were  performed  by  tlie  pi  iueipal  nubility,  Charles  himself 
took  ids  place  in  the  orchestra,  and  his  two  daughters 
danced  in  the  haUet  He  was  a  considerable  patron  of  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  his  hand  was  distinguidied  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  musicians ;  he  reviyed  the  academy  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  $  improved  the  sdiools^ 
built  the  public  library,  and  endowed  it  with  a  large  collec- 
tion of  books,  particularly  with  that  of  prince  Eugene, 
whicli  he  purchased.  He  also  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
noble  cabinet  of  medals,  and  drew  men  of  letters  to  his 
court  from  different  parts  of  Europe ;  among  these  we  dis- 
tinguish Metastasio,  whom  he  appointed  imperial  laureate^ 
and  domesticated  at  Vienna. 

He  spared  no  pains  to  facilitate  the  internal  communica- 
tions of  his  vast  dominions,  by  the  construction  of  numerous 
high  roads,  and  repaired,  at  a  considerable  expense,  the 
military  way  formed  by  Trajan  tiirough  Wallachia.  He 
was  anxious  to  promote  the  commerce  and  manutactures  of 
his  country ;  and  though  he  failed  in  his  great  schemes, 
from  the  impracticability  of  his  plans  and  the  jealousy  o£ 
the  Maritime  Powers,  yet  the  energy  of  his  efforts  deserves 
eulogium.  He  meliorated  the  courts  of  justice  and  re* 
duc^  the  government  of  Hungary  to  a  better  form.  Ws 
natural  disposition  was  compassionate^  and  from  his  cle- 
mency he  was  called  the  Titus  of  the  age. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Christina,  a  daughter  of  Louis 
Khodolph,  duke  of  Brunswick,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Leo- 
pold, ^vho  died  in  his  infancy,  and  three  daughters,  two  of 
whom  survived  him,  "Maria Theresa,  his  ?ncce«?nr,  and  ]Maria 
AiiK'lia,  who  at'terwiirds  married  j)rince  Charles  <it'  Ijoraine. 
As  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  raor(!  issue,  the  em- 
peror had  been  repeatedly  solicited,  as  well  by  the  empress 
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herself,  and  Ms  most  fsitbful  counsellors,  as  bj  the  British 
cabinet  to  obtain  the  title  of  king  of  the  B^ans  for  his 
son-inJaWy  Francis,  duke  of  Loraiiie.  And  although  he 
fillip  appreciated  the  fatal  consequences  which  would  attend 

his  death  without  issue  male,  or  without  providing  a  suc- 
cessor in  the  empire ;  yet  he  rejected  this  salutary  ad?ic^ 
and  considering  the  death  of  the  empress  lu  a  more  pro- 
bable event,  entertained  hopes  of  male  issue  by  a  future 
marriage.  In  consequence  of  this  ill-judged  policy,  he 
endan peered  the  loss  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  exposed 
his  successor  to  the  greatest  dilUculties, 


Ch.  XCVIL^  reign  of  MAKIA  XnERESA.— 1740. 

•i 

Maria  Thbbesa  had,  not  completed  her  twentj'fourth 
jear»  when,  in  ^rtue  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  she  suc- 
ceeded to  all  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Her 
person  was  formed  to  wear  a  crown,  and  her  mind  to  give 
lustre  to  her  exalted  dignity ;  she  possessed  a  commanding 
figure,  great  beauty,  animation,  and  sweetness  of  counten- 
ance, a  pleasing  tone  of  voice,  fascinating  manners ;  and 
united  feminine  grace  with  a  strength  of  understanding 
and  an  intrepidity  above  her  sex.  During  her  fnther*3  ill- 
ness, the  young  princess  wns  exposed  to  great  danger,  in 
consequence  of  her  advanced  pregnancy  ;  but  suthcieutly 
recovei'ed  her  spirits  tlie  day  after  his  death,  to  give 
audience  to  the  ministers  of  state,  and  to  assume  the 
government. 

No  princess  ever  ascended  a  throne  under  circumstances 
of  greater  peril,  or  in  a  situation  which  demanded  more 
energy,  fortitude,  and  judgment.  The  treasury  contained 
only  100,000  florins,  whidh  were  claimed  hj  the  empress 
dowager ;  the  amy,  exdusive  of  Ae  troops  in  Italy  and 
the  Low  Countries,  did  not  amount  to  30,000  effectiTO 
men ;  a  great  scarcity  of  proTisions  excited  Alarming  symp- 
toms of  discontent  in  the  capital;  the  vintage  was  cut  off 
by  tlie  frost,  and  the  peasants  in  the  neighhonrhood  of 
Vienna,  inflamed  by  agents  from  the  town,  assembled  in 
large  bodies  to  destroy  the  game;  while  rumours  were 
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industriously  circulated  thnt  the  government  was  dissolved, 
and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  hourly  expected  to  take 
possession  of  the  Austrian  territories.  Great  apprelKn- 
sions  were  also  entertained  lest  the  distant  provinces  sliould 
break  out  into  commotion  ;  lest  the  restless  spirits  of  Hun- 
gary, supported  by  ^he  Turks,  should  attempt  to  revive 
their  elective  monarchy. 

Notwithstanding  the  solemn  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  different  claimants  on  the  Austrian  snccession 
were  expected  to  aiifle^  beddes  the  elector  of  BaTaria, 
whoee  ministerB  puUiclj  protested  against  the  accession  of 
Mum  Theresa*  His  txrother,  the  deistor  of  Cologne^  only 
acknowledged  her  hj  the  title  of  archduchess ;  the  dector 
Palatine  had  even  sent  a  letter  by  the  common  post,  super- 
scribed, *^  To  the  aiehdnchess  Maria  Theresa ;  and  the 
king  of  Spain  gave  her  no  other  title  than  great  dachess  of 
Tuscany. 

In  this  arduous  crisis  the  young  queen  was  wholly  with- 
out experience  or  knowledge  of  business;  and  the  minis- 
ters, either  timorous,  desponding,  and  irrpRoliite,  or  worn 
out  witli  age,  sunk  under  the  magnitude  ui  liic  impending 
-  danger.  To  use  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,  "  The  Turks 
seemed  to  them  already  in  Hungary;  the  Hungarians 
themselves  in  arms  j  tlie  Saxons  in  Bohemia ;  the  Bava- 
rians at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  France  the  soul  of  the 
whole.  I  not  onlj  saw  them  in  despair ;  but  that,  very 
despair  was  not  capaUe  of  renderin|;  them  truly  desperate.*** 

The  first  claimant  on  the  Austnan  succession  was  Max- 
imilian Emannely  elector  of  Bavaria ;  he  asserted  that  the 
will  of  Ferdinand  L  devised  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and 
the  Austrian  dominions  to  his  daughters  and  their  de* 
BoendantSy  in  failure  of  the  male  line.  The  late  emperor^ 
as  his  pretensions  had  been  foreseen,  had  endeavoured 
to  obtain  his  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  and 
with  a  view  to  refute  liig  claims,  had  trj\n«mitted  memo- 
rial, proving:  tliat  the  clause  in  the  will  of  Ferdinand 
devised  the  inheritance  to  his  daughters,  only  in  failure  of 
legitimate  heirs,  and  consequently  did  not  set  aside  the 
female  descendants  of  the  male  line.  In  corroboration  of 
this  proof,  on  the  accession  of  ]\I:iria  Theresa,  tlie  will  of 
Ferdinand  was  submitted  to  tlie  iuspcction  ui  the  principal 

*  Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington,  Oct.  22.  1740. 
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officers  of  state,  as  well  as  to  the  foreiirn  ambassadors  ;  and 
troops  despatched  to  the  frontiers  ot  l)ohenii:i  to  prevent 
any  hostile  aggression  on  the  side  of  Bavaria.  But  neither 
these  warlike  preparations,  nor  the  exposure  of  the  will, 
induced  the  elector  to  desist  from  his  claims ;  and  Maria 
Theresa  waited  with  anxiety  for  the.  replies  of  those 
foreign  powers  to  whom  she  had  notified  hei  accession. 

The  most  favourahle  assurances  were  immediately  trans- 
mitted from  many  of  the  fordgn  powers.  The  king  of 
Prussia,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Loraine^  manifested  his 
perfect  friendship,  and  testified  his  readiness  to  serve  the 
house  of  Austria  on  this  occasion.  Augustus,  king  of 
Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony  also  expressed  the  warmest 
afiection,  and  tendered  his  assistance  in  favour  of  the 
Praj^matic  Sanction.  The  death  of  Anne  made  no  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  court  of  Russia  ;  the  strongest 
assurances  of  support  were  given  by  Bircn,  wlio  wrs  ap- 
pointed rc lit  during  the  minority  of  Ivan,  and  after  his 
disgrace,  wei'Q  confirmed  by  the  regent  Anne,  mother  of 
the  young  monarch.  The  States -orcneral  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  fulfil  their  engagements,  both  in  regard  to  the 
Burner  and  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  and  the  king  of 
England  declared  his  intention  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  perfwrn  his  engagements,  and 
to  co-operate  with  her  for  the  general  good  of  Europe* 
France,  to  whose  acknowledgment  the  court  of  Vienna 
looked  with  anxious  expectation^  sent  no  public  answer  to 
the  notification  of  the  queen's  accession.  Amelot,  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  afiairs,  gave  only  verbal  assurances  of 
his  master's  readiness  to  fulfil  his  engagements ;  and  both 
he  and  cardinal  Fleury,  in  private  letters  to  the  prince  of 
Lichtenstein,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France,  expressed 
concern  for  the  death  of  the  emperor.  They  excused  the 
delays  of  the  French  court  by  statin?^  tliat  they  were  search- 
ing the  archives  for  the  style  of  address  to  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  and  wlien  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein  transmitted 
a  memorial  in  reply  to  the  Bavarian  chiims,  polite  answers 
were  returned,  but  without  the  smallest  allusion  to  that 
document.  This  equivoctol  conduct  evinced  the  intentions 
of  the  French  court  to  withhold  their  acknowledgment  of 
the  queen's  title  till  a  pretext  should  offer  for  supporting 
the  claims  of  the  elector  of  Bavarisi  and  proved  their  roso* 
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lution  to  Oppose  the  ^leration  of  the  duke  of  Lorame  to 

the  imperial  throne. 

But  the  queen,  deluded  by  the  promises  of  the  cardinal, 
coldly  received  the  exhortations  of  the  British  cabihet  to 

beware  of  the  designs  of  ])er  ancient  rival,  and  declined 
the  proposal  of  tlie  ISFaritime  Powers  to  form  a  grand  con- 
federacy against  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Hericp  the  nu  a- 
puro^'of  the  Austrian  cabinet  were  fluctuntinL^  nwl  con- 
tradictory, and  no  decisive  Uue  of  conduct  was  adoi>tcd  at 
this  ciitical  juncture. 


Chat.  XCVIII  1740,  1741. 

In  the  midst  of  this  suspense  and  alarm,  a  new  and  un- 
i  expected  claimant  started  up>  and,  instead  of  stating  pre- 
tensions  on  paper,  or  answering  memorials,  made  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  sword.  This  claimant  was  Frederic,  king  of 
Kussia,  who  acted  with  such  consummate  secrecy  that  his 
design  wM  not  divulged,  and  scarcely  even  suspected,  when 
his  troops  entered  the  Austrian  dominions. 

Many  circumstances  induced  this  young  and  aspiring 
'  monarch  to  adopt  so  decisive  n  measure,  lie  was  anxious 
to  distinguish  the  commencement  of  his  reign  ;  and  to  re- 
move the  obloquy  which  had  been  cast  on  tiie  Prussian 
name  in  consequence  of  the  pacific  conduct  of  his  father, 
who,  with  so  powerful  a  force,  remained  in  what  was 
deemed  a  state  of  pusillanimous  inaction.  He  was  also  dis- 
gusted with  the  court  of  Vienna,  for  their  constant  prevari- 
cation in  regard  to  Berg  and  JuHers;  and  his  disgust  was 
still  farther  increased  hj  the  conduct  of  the  young  queen, 
who,  on  liberating  Seekendor^  extorted  from  mm  the  orders 
of  Charles  VL  relating  to  his  proffered  guaranty  of  that 
succession.  He  was  sensible  of  his  own  force,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  was  eager  to  arail 
•  himself  of  ti^e  favourable  situation  of  the  European  powers. 
'  Having  formed  the  design  of  invading  Silesia,  as  the 
province  most  contiguous  to  his  own  dominions,  and  least 
prepared  for  defence,  he  revived  some  antiquated  claims 
of  liis  family  on  part?  of  that  duchy,  and  carried  it  into 
execution  with  equal  address  and  celerity.   Ho  entered 
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into  no  aUiance  with  taaj  foreign  power ;  amused  the  court 
of  Vienna  wi^  yagae  professions  of  friendship ;  assembled  - 
a  large  corps  of  troops  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  Berlin ;  and. 
conceded  his  yiews  from  the  marquis  of  Botta,  who  was  ^ 
sent  from  Vienna  to  penetrate  his  designs,  till  December, 
when  hb  army  was  in  full  march  towards  the  fix>ntiers  of 
Silesia. 

Being  no  longer  able  to  conceal  his  intentions,  he  de- 
spatched count  Gottpr,  his  grand  master,  to  Vienna,  to 
state  hh  cinims  and  demands  ;  and,  after  making  a  similar 
exphiriiitioii  to  Botta,  quitted  Berlin  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
masked  ball,  reached  Crossen  on  the  2l8t  of  December, 
and  on  the  23d  entered  Silesia,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
battalions  and  thirty-six  squadrons.  He  at  the  same  time 
dispersed  memorials,  in  which  he  detailed  his  claims,  and 
declared  his  intention  to  occupy  the  Silesian  duchies  for 
the  house  of  Austria,  to  prevent  them  from  being  seized 
by  any  other  power. 

The  court  of  Vienna  was  no  less  alarmed  at  this  aggrea* 
si<my  than  indignant  at  the  affected  expressions  of  mend- 
ship  with  whi<£  it  was  accompanied^  when  Gotter  atriyed  ^  . 
at  Vienna  to  execute  his  commission.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
boisterous  and  overbearing  temper,  and  ill  calculated  to 
conciliate  so  high  spirited  and  sensitiye  a  princess  as  Marm  '  * 
Theresa.  He  delivered  his  message  in  a  priyate  audience  ..; 
to  the  duke  of  Loraine  :  '^I  am  come,"  he  said,  '<jvith 
safety  for  the  house  of  Austria  in  one  han9,  and  the  impe- 
rial crown  for  your  royal  hii]rhness  in  the  other.  The 
troops  and  money  of  my  master  are  at  the  service  of  the 
queen,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  at  a  time  when 
she  is  in  want  of  both,  and  can  only  depend  on  so  con- 
siderable a  prince  as  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  his  allies  the 
Maritime  Powers  and  Russia.  As  the  king  my  master, 
from  the  situation  of  his  dominions,  will  be  exposed  to 
great  danger  from  this  alliance,  it  is  heped  that,  as  an 
indemniftcattony  the  queen  of  Hungary  will  not  offer  him 
less  than  the  whole  duchy  of  Silesia."  This  extraordinary 
demand  was  accompanied  with  threatening  declarations: 

Nobody,"  he  added^  ^is  more  firm  in  his  resolutions  than 

the  king  of  Prussia ;  he  must  and  will  enter  Silesl^ ;  once 

entered  he  must  and  will  proceed ;  and,  if  not  secured  by 

the  immediate  cession  of  that  proyince,  his  troops  and 
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money  will  be  offered  to  the  electors  of  Saxooj  and  Ba* 
varia.** 

The  duke  of  Loraine  replied  with  groat  cahimess  and 
temper,  but  with  no  less  spirit  and  dignity.  He  declared, 
that  the  queen,  however  inclined,  had  not  the  power  to 
alienate  the  smallest  portion  of  that  succession  which  was 
80  Strongly  and  indivlaibly  entailed,  and  was  not  reduced 
to  80  low  a  condition  ad  to  treat  with  an  enemy  in  tlie 
.heart  of  her  dominions.  He  expatiated  on  the  wide  scene 
of  confusion  which  was  opening  by  the  impatience  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  which  might  be  equally  destructive  to 
himself  and  to  others.  Gotter  replying,  **  I  have  no  further 
business  here,  and  will  instantly  return  "  the  duke  de- 
manded, ''Are  your  troops  actually  in  Silesia?"  Being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  continued,  "  Go  then, 
return  to  your  mrister,  and  tell  him,  that  while  he  has  a 
man  in  Silesia,  we  will  rather  perish  than  enter  into  any 
discussion.  But  if  he  is  either  not  entered,  and  will 
abstain  from  entering,  or,  if  entered,  will  return,  we  will 
treat  with  him  at  Berlin^  Botta  has  already  instructions ; 
others  shall  be  forwarded  this  day,  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
may  be  gin  titled,  without  presuming  to  extort  what  is  not 
in  our  power  to  grant ;  for  my  part,  not  for  the  imperial 
crow|;t,  nor  even  the  whole  worid,  will  I  sacrifice  one  right 
or  one- inch  of  the  queen's  lawful  possessions.'* 
,/This  firm  language,  and  the  refusal  of  the  queen  to 
reoeiv^4jrotter,  disconcerted  the  Prussian  ministers.  They 
'  seemed  aUrmed  and  ashamed  of  thdr  master^s  conduct 
and  acknowledged  that  he  would  abate  his  demands,  and 
be  satisfied  with  the  mortgage  of  a  few  towns  in  Silesia^ 
and  their  dependencies.  These  propositions,  however, 
were  indignantly  rejected,  and  the  queen  persisted  in  her 
refusal  to  treat  with  the  king  of  Prussia  while  his  troops 
remained  in  her  dominions. 

A  :?ccond  nej^otiation  equally  failed  of  success.  Gotter, 
who  returned  with  the  refusal  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  to 
listen  to  any  overture  while  the  Prussian  troops  continued 
in  her  dominions,  was  again  despatched  to  Vienna  with 
new  proposals  from  his  master.  To  prevent  a  public 
breach  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  Frederic  offered  to 
accept  part  of  Silesia  as  a  mortgage,  for  which  he  would 
pay,  an  equivalent  in  money,  under  the  condition  that  the 
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mortgage  should  never  be  redeemed.  But  the  instroetions 
of  Gbtter  being  defective,  he  could  not  venture  to  accept 
any  specific  pn^osa],  and  the  queen  persisted  in  requiring 
the  prior  evacuation  of  Silesia. 

While  this  negotiation  agitated  the  court  of  Vienna,  thei 
king  of  Prussia  made  a  rapid  progress  in  Silesia,  and  was 
joyfully  received  by  the  natives,  two-thirds  of  whom  were , 
Protestants.  On  the  first  of  January,  1741,  he  entered 
Breslau,  the  capitfil,  compelled  general  Brown,  ^vho  was 
at  the  head  ot  only  3000  men,  to  retreat  into  Moravia, 
and  before  the  end  of  that  month,  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  province  except  Giogau  and  Brieg,  which  he 
blockaded,  and  Neiss,  the  only  fortress  capable  of  main- 
taining a  siege.  He  appropriated  the  revenues  of  tho 
country ;  and,  after  making  the  necessary  regulations, 
left  the  command  to  marshal  Schwerin,  and  returned 
to  Berlin  to  collect  an  army  for  the  security  of  his  own 
dimiinjons. 

In  this  whole  transaction  Frederic  affected  to  occupy 
Silesia  as  ii  friend  to  the  house  of  Austria,  for  in  a  letter 
to  the  duke  of  Loraine,  he  said»  My  heart  has  no  share 
in  the  nuschief  which  my  hand  is  doing  to  your  court," 
and  he  renewed  his  proposals  for  an  accommodation.  These 
pacific  declarations,  which  were  so  contrary  to  his  actions^ 
inflamed  the  indignation  of  Maria  Theresa.  She  deter-^ 
mined  to  oppose  force  by  force,  and  appealed  to  the 
guaranties  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Her  hopes  of 
speedy  assistance  against  the  unjust  aprgression  of  Prussia 
were,  however,  disappointed ;  promises  indeed  poured  in 
from  every  quarter,  but  not  n  single  man  was  despatched, 
or  a  single  florin  remitted,  iiussia,  under  the  weak  Lrovern- 
ment  of  the  regent  Anne,  declined  sending  the  stipulated 
succours  ;  the  kin*^  of  Poland  began  to  waver  ;  France 
pursued  her  equivocal  system  of  policy,  and,  while  sho. 
gave  assurances  of  her  pacific  intentions  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  negotiated  with  the  king  of  Fk^ussia  and  the  elector 
of  Bavaria.  The  Dutch,  menaced  bj  Prussia,  and  in 
dread  of  France^  recurred  to  their  nsnal  indecision ;  and 
England,  distracted  with  intestine  fends,  and  anxious  to 
prevent,  or  at  least  to  retard,  a  continental  war,  acted 
with  a 'Circumspection  more  congenial  to  its  own  situation 
than  to  the  present  distress  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In 
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reply  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  to 
the  succour  of  12,000  men,  the  king  acknowledged  the 
€8808  foederis^  and  teittfied  liis  rescdution  to  abide  by  hi8 
engagements  ;  but  urged  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 

accommodation  with  the  kinjr  of  Prussia.  He  tendered,  in 
conjunction  with  the  States,  his  good  offices  to  effect  that 
object :  and  promised,  should  his  endeavours  fail  of  success, 
to  send  his  contingent  to  the  assistance  of  the  queen  of 
Hungary. 

Tluig  left  to  herself,  ^laria  Theresa  disdained  to  make 
the  smallest  concession  ;  she  collected  a  considerable  force 
in  Moravia,  and  gave  the  command  to  marshal  Neuperg, 
whom  she  had  recently  liberated  from  prison,  and  the  most 
fianguine  expectations  were  entertained  that  he  wouhi  drive 
the  BrttssiaDS  ftom  Silesia.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  magaziaee,  the  bad  state  of  the  roads^  and  severity 
of  the  weather,  the  general  could  not  |nu»  the  mountains 
of  Moravia  and  Upper  Silesia  before  the  latter  end  of 
March.  Meanwhile  Frederic  had  r^oined  his  army,  taken 
Glogan  by  assault,  pressed  the  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
Neiss,  and  repaired  to  Jagemdorf  to  visit  the  quarters  of 
his  troops  in  Upper  Silesia,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
incursions  ot  tlie  Austrian  hussars,  and  even  narrowly 
escaped  being;  taken  prisoner. 

Marshal  I^ieupcrg  collected  his  forces  in  Moravia,  passed 
the  mountains,  and  entered  Silesia  at  Uermanstadt,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Oder  and  the  Ostravc,  with  the  hopes 
of  surprising  the  Prussians,  who  were  dispersed  in  their 
cantonments,  and  of  cutting  them  ott  in  detail.  With  a 
▼lew  to  seize  the  heavy  artillery  deposited  at  Ohlau,  he 
left  his  tents  at  Neiss;  and  continuing  his  march,  made 
himself  master  of  Groliau,  det^tdied  general  Laoitalus  to 
stop  the  passage  of  the  Prussians  over  the  Ndss  at  Sorge^ 
where  they  had  constructed  a  bridge ;  and-  during  the 
evening  of  the  9th  of  April,  cantoned  his  troops  at  Mcdwitz 
and  two  other  villages  in  the  yicinity  of  Brieg.  He  hei^ 
reposed  in  perfect  security,  encouraged  by  tibe  oonstem* 
ation  which  seemed  to  prevail  among  the  enemy,  and  by 
the  numerous  deserters  who  repaired  to  his  camp.  His 
.natural  confidence  was  increased  by  the  consciousness  that 
his  troops  were  equal  to  the  whole  force  of  the  Prussians, 
and  that  his  cavahry,  far  superior  in  numbers  and  dis* 
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cipline,  would  act  witli  efTect  in  the  plains  of  Lower 
Sile^in,  and  drive  before  them  soldier?  who  had  only  figured 
on  the  grand  parades  of  Potzdam  and  Berlin.  lie  trusted, 
likewise,  to  his  uiimerous  liussars,  who  he  hoped  would 
discover  the  smallest  motion  of  the  enemy,  should  they  bo 
disposed  to  quit  their  cantonments,  when  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow.  In  this  situation,  Neuperg  was  sur- 
prised by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  Prussian  army,  which 
advanced  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

The  king  leading  Jagemdorf  when  the  Austrians  en- 
tered Silesia,  speedily  assembled  his  troops,  and  on  the  4th 
of  April,  hastened  towards  Steinao,  intending  to  pass  the 
Keiss  at  Sorge.  Being  prevented  bj  the  detachment  of 
Lentulus,  he  made  a  forced  march»  and  crossed  at  Miche* 
lau,  to  the  south  of  Molwitz,  with  a  view  to  occupy  Grot* 
kau.  Finding  that  place  in  possession  of  the  Austrians^ 
and  compelled  to  risk  an  engagement  for  the  preservation 
of  his  artillery  at  Ohlau,  he  advanced  on  the  8th  of  April, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Pogrel  and  the  acQacent  villages^ 

in  the  vicinity  of  ^Tohvitz. 

On  the  succeeding  day  a  tliick  fall  of  snow  eoneealing 
his  movements  from  the  enemy,  prevented  him  from  ad- 
vancing;  but  on  the  10th  the  weather  clearing  up,  ho 
assembled  his  troops,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  battalions, 
twenty-nine  squadrons,  and  three  of  hussars,  and  marched 
in  five  columns  towards  the  enemy.  Arriving  near  Mol- 
witz, he  formed  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  although  no 
enemy  appeared*  The  right  wing  extended  towards  the 
Tillage  of  Hellendorf,  and  the  left  to  the  rivnlet  of  Laneh* 
witK ;  but  his  disposltionsbeing  unskilfully  made,  the  cavalry 
of  the  right  did  not  reach  their  destined  position,  and  the 
infiintiy  being  crowded  he  drew  three  battalions  from  the 
£rst  line,  with  which  he  flanked  his  right  wing. 

Neuperg,  surprised  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  could 
not  avail  himself  of  their  want  of  skill,  and  was  compelled 
to  form  his  troops  in  haste,  exposed  to  the  continual  dis- 
charge of  the  Prussian  artillery.  Meanwhile  the  Austrian 
cavalry  of  the  left  winpr,  under  general  Roemer,  galled  by 
this  incessant  fire,  threatened  to  retreat  unless  they  were 
led  to  the  charge  ;  Roemer  instantly  attacked  the  right  ring 
of  the  Prussians,  dispersed  their  cavalry,  and  cutting  his 
way  through  the  infantry,  penetrated  to  the  baggage  and 
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the  park  of  artillerji  where  his  men  began  to  pillage.  In 
consequence  of  this  successful  charge,  and  the  confusion  it 
occasioned  in  the  Prussian  army,  victory  appeared  to  incline 
to  the  side  of  the  Austrians ;  even  the  king,  at  the  entrea- 
ties of  marshal  Schweren,  retired  from  the  field,  and 
Neiipcrg  seized  this  decisive  moment  to  put  his  infantry  in 
motion.  But  all  liis  efforts  were  ineflectual ;  his  troops, 
panic-struck  by  the  regular  and  rapid  fire  of  the  Prussian 
infantry,  refused  to  advance ;  and  Roemer,  luvving  again 
formed  the  cavalry,  was  repulsed  by  the  prince  of  Anhalt, 
who,  with  the  three  battalions  drawn  from  the  first  line, 
had  repaired  the  disorder  on  the  right.  Three  times 
Koemcr  cli urged  the  enemy,  and  was  tliree  times  driven 
back  ;  returning  a  fourth  time  he  was  killed,  and  his  troops 
gave  way. 

Animated  with  this  advantage,  Schweren  advanced  with 
the  F^ssian  infantry,  and  from  this  moment  all  was  rout 
and  confusion  in  the  Austrian  army ;  Neuperg,  who  had 
received  several  contusions,  in  vain  attempted  to  revive  the 
courage  of  his  troops;  they  precipitately  fled  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  did  not  again  rally  till  they  had  passed 
the  town  oC  Neiss.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians 
did  not  exceed  2500  men,  while  on  that  of  the  Austrians 
more  than  3000  were  killed,  and  2000  taken  prisoners^ 
with  several  pieces  of  cannon  and  four  standards. 

This  memorable  combat,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Silesia,  was  rendered  still  more  remarkable  by  the  extraor- 
dinary flight  and  narrow  escape  of  the  kinf^  of  Prussia, 
who  was  nearly  taken  prisoner  at  the  inomont  when  his 
army  was  victorious.  Retiring  from  the  Held  of  battle, 
accompanied  by  Muupertuis,  a  French  valet-de-chambre, 
and  a  few  hussars,  he  rode  towards  Oppelen,  where  he 
thought  himsdif  secure  of  an  asylum ;  but  that  town  bad 
been  occupied  by  a  party  of  Austrian  hussars.  On  arriving 
at  the  gate,  at  midnight,  the  valet-de*chambre  demanding 
admittance,  the  hussars  instantly  sallied  out,  attacked  the 
party,  and  exchanged  several  shots,  on  which  the  king  ex- 
claimed, *^  FareweU,  friends^  I  am  better  mounted  than  you 
all,"  and  rode  away.  Maupertuis  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  company  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  hussars,  while  the 
monarch,  returning  towards  Neiss,  received  tlm  news  that 
his  troops  had  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  rtyoined  his 
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army  the  s^nme  morning,  after  having  rode  backwards  and 
forwards  not  less  than  twelve  German  mih»s. 

The  consequences  of  this  battle  were  as  fatal  to  the  honse 
of  Austriii  as  tliey  were  advantageous  to  Frederic.  The 
Austriuns  were  humbled  by  the  loss  of  this  first  engage- 
ment with  troops  whom  they  had  despised,  while  it  stamped 
a  new  character  on  tiie  Firussian  in&ntrj  for  steadiness 
and  diflcipliney  and  proved  them  superior  even  to  Teteran 
troops.  The  king  learned  also  to  appreciate  the  advantage 
of  improving  his  cavalry^  and  to  correct  the  errors  which 
he  had  committed  from  want  of  experienoe»  and  from  his 
acquaintance  only  with  the  mere  theory  of  war.  His  camp 
at  Molwitz  soon  became  the  centre  of  the  most  important 
n^otiati<ms  $  his  alliance  was  courted  from  all  quarters, 
and  he  seemed  to  hold  in  his  hand  the  balance  of  Europe. 
He  Ptill  affected,  however,  great  moderation  in  the  midst  of 
his  succep=;,  and  offered  to  the  queen  of  Hungary  liis  friend* 
ship  on  the  same  terms  as  before  his  victory^ 
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The  conrt  of  Vienna  was  filled  with  consternation  at  the 
defeat  of  Molwitz  in  proportion  to  their  sanguine  hopes  of 
success.  In  consequence  of  the  defimency  of  monej  and 
men,  the  greatest  difficulties  had  been  overcome  to  bring 
into  the  field  the  army  intrusted  to  count  Nenperg  i  that 
army  was  now  so  much  reduced  as  to  be  no  longer  capable 
of  acting  offensively,  and  no  obstacle  could  be  opposed  to 
the  progress  of  the  f^ussians. 

Hitherto  the  firmness  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  refusing  the 
offers  of  Prussia,  had  been  justified  by  the  favourable 
aspect  of  her  affairs.  During  the  negotiation  she  had  made 
urgent  and  repeated  applications  fur  immediate  assistance 
to  the  powers  who  had  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  {Sanction, 
particularly  to  England.  But  the  British  minister,  embar- 
rassed with  a  violent  opposition,  and  awai'O  of  the  designs 
of  France  to  dismember  the  Austrian  succession,  delayed 
taking  a  decisive  part,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  the  queen 
of  Hungary  to  effect  an  accommodation  with  the  king  of 
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Pru.-sia.  Hence  the  cabinet  of  Kn2;land  pursued  a  dilatory 
and  indecisive  conduct ;  no  reply  was  made  to  the  deraands 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  dated  tiie  29th  of  December,  until 
the  end  of  February,  and  no  instructions  reiached  Mr. 
Robinson  till  the  beginning  of  April. 

At  that  time  the  Austrian  ministers  were  i^ain  inspired 
with  full  confidence  ;  they  were  delivered  from  all  appre- 
hensions on  the  side  of  Turkey  by  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  the  limits;  fh^  Ihittered  themselTes  that  France  would 
not  contravene  the  Fragmatie  Sanction ;  they  entertained 
the  most  aangnlne  expectation  of  immediate  aamstance  from 
Bii8sia»  Saxony,  the  dicfea  of  the  empire,  and  the  Mud- 
time  Powers  s  and  justly  hoped  that  their  own  effiirts  aloli^ 
and  the  force  under  count  Neuperg,  would  wrest  Silesifi 
from  the  king  of  Prussia.  They  were  therelbre  equally 
disappointed  and  irritated  when,  instead  of  efibctnal  assist^ 
ance,  the  British  cabinet  suspended  all  succours  until  the 
queen  should  deliver  a  specific  answer  whether  she  chose 
peace  or  ivnr  with  Prussia;  if  war,  the  king  of  England 
promised  to  fulfil  his  engagements  and  employ  his  contin- 
gent of  12,000  men,  as  soon  as  a  plan  of  operations  was 
concerted  ;  if  peace,  he  tendered  his  good  offices  to  procure 
an  accommodation.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Robinson  was 
instructed  to  represent  the  dangerous  situation  of  Europe, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  concurrence  of  Russia,  the  diiiiculties 
on  the  side  of  Saxony,  and  the  divided  sentiments  of  the 
Dateh.  He  was  ordered  to  expatiate  <m  the  dangeroos 
designs  of  France,  who  was  Innng  the  king  of  Frosaia, 
preparing  to  place  the  elector  of  Bayaru  on  the  imperial 
throne^  consolidating  a  powerful  comhination  against  th0 
house  of  Austria,  and  forming  magaadnea  and  assembling 
troops  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine.  From  this  aspect  of 
affairs  he  was  to  urge  the  necessity  of  gaining  the  king  of 
Pi'ussia,  eyen  by-  an  immediate  sacrifice  of  Lower  Silesia 
and  the  town  of  ^reslau. 

These  proposals  were  received  with  indignation  and  re- 
jected witli  disdain  ;  the  queen  of  Hungary  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  humiliation  of  yielding  one  of  her  richest  and 
most  valuable  provinces,  at  a  moment  when  she  expected 
her  troops  to  drive  the  Prussians  from  Silesia.  The  whole 
cabinet,  deceived  by  the  insidious  assurances  of  cardinal 
Fleury,  refused  to  credit  the  designs  imputed  to  France ; 
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and  the  duke  ol  Loraine  and  ail  ihe  ministers  claimed  im- 
mediate succour,  as  the  only  means  of  serving  the  house  of 
Austria  should  France  commence  hostilities.  The  queen 
of  Hungary,  therefore,  indignantly  refused  to  make  the 
smallest  cmion  to  Ptnsria,  and  declared  Hiat  even  if  de« 
serted  by  her  allies,  she  would  trust  the  fortunes  of  her 
house  to  the  fideli^  of  her  subjects  and  the  yalour  of  her 
army.  Hie  defeat  at  Molwitz  changed  the  aentiments  of 
the  duke  of  Loraine  and  the  ministers  of  the  confercEiioey 
and  gaye  weight  to  the  urgent  representations  of  England ; 
but  the  queen  persisted  in  her  refusal  to  make  the  smallest 
cession^  although  France  now  began  to  act  with  less  re* 
serve,  and  had  nearly  brought  her  designs  to  maturity. 

From  the  death  of  the  emperor  France  had  watched  tlic 
favourable  moment  to  reduce  tlie  house  of  Austria,  but 
with  her  usual  address  cajoled  the  caliinpt  of  Vienna  with 
vague  assurances  of  friendship,  and  with  hopes  of  concur- 
ring to  place  Francis  on  the  imperial  thume.  After  the 
battle  of  Molwitz,  she  declared  her  resolution  not  to  con- 
travene the  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  unless 
coaipelled  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  the  queen  of 
Hungary.  Even  in  the  midst  of  hostile  preparations,  and 
while  French  agents  canvaBsed  for  the  elevittion  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  to  fhe  imperial  throne,  the  court  of 
Vienna  did  not  credit  the  hostile  designs  imputed  to 
France ;  nor  was  the  illusion  whoUy  dissipated  till  marshal 
BeUdsle,  who  had  been  appointed  ambassador  to  the  diet 
at  Frankfort,  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Molwits,  to  gain  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  to  propose  a  plan  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Austrian  territories. 

Besides  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
many  other  pretenders  to  the  Austrian  succession  were  en- 
couraged by  France.  Philip  V.,  kinir  of  Spain,  avowed 
himself  the  direct  lineal  representative  of  Charles  V. 
Charles  J^manuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  in  virtue  of  his  de- 
scent from  Catherine,  second  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  now 
revived  an  obsolete  claim  on  the  Milanese.  Even  Auprustus, 
notwithstanding  hia  treaty  with  tliu  queen  of  liungary, 
prepared  to  assert  the  right  of  his  wife,  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  Joseph,  in  virtue  of  the  family  compact,  by 
which  the  succession  was  entailed  on  the  daughters  of 
Joseph,  in  preference  to  those  of  Charlee. 
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Aiooording  to  the  plan  matured  by  Flnmce^  Bohemia  and 
Upper  Austria  were  aasigned  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria ; 
Moravia  and  Upper  Silesia  to  Augustus ;  Lower  Silesia 
and  the  country  of  Qlata  to  the  king  of  Prussia ;  Austrian 
Lombardy  to  Spain;  and  some  compensation  was  to  he 
allotted  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

While  marshal  Belleisle  remained  in  the  Prussian  camp, 
Frederic,  unwilling  to  contribulf»  to  the  preponderance  of 
France  in  (Germany,  nndto  aggrandise  the  electors  of  Ba- 
varia and  S:i\ony,  made  repeated  overtures  to  the  kin?  of 
Enghind,  and  urged  that,  however  reluctant,  he  must  join 
with  Fmice,  should  the  queen  persist  in  refusing  all  otiera 
of  accommodation.  But  the  impending  danger  had  no 
effect  on  the  lofty  and  unbending  spirit  of  Maria  Theresa. 
She  considered  the  offers  of  the  king  of  Prussia  as  insidious, 
and  made  only  with  a  view  to  delay  the  assistance  of  the 
Maritime  Powers ;  and  when  her  consent  to  accept  just 
and  reasonable  terms  was  at  length  extorted,  she  refused  to 
specify  any  condition.  As  the  king  of  Proasia  maintained 
the  same  reserve,  George  IL  commanded  lord  Hyndford  to 
propose  the  cession  of  the  three  duchies  of  Glogau,  Schwei- 
bn%  and  Grrunborg ;  but  Frederic^  after  thanking  the  king 
for  making  at  least  one  step  towards  an  accommodation^  by 
a  direct  offer,  answered,  "  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  I 
might  have  been  contented  with  this  proposal;  but  after 
the  expense  I  have  incurred,  and  the  success  of  my  arms, 
the  otFer  of  one  ducliy  is  too  small,  for  I  consider  Schwei- 
bus  and  Grunberg  as  part  of  the  duchy  of  Glogau.  Shall 
I  again  give  them  battle,  and  drive  them  out  of  Silesia  ? 
You  will  then  see  that  I  shall  receive  other  proposals,  and 
the  queen  of  Hungary  will  tender  better  conditions,  not 
less  than  all  Lower  Silesia,  with  the  town  of  Breslau.  At 
present  I  must  have  four  duchies  which  lie  contiguous  to 
my  territories."  When  lord  Hyndford  ittged  that  his 
nuges^ihen  had  it  in  his  power  to  conclude  an  honourable 
peace,  and  to  show  his  magnanimity  by  restoring  the  tran<- 
quillity  of  Germany,  Frederic  impatiently  interrupted  him : 
**I)o  not»  my  lord,  talk  to  me  of  magnanimity ;  a  prince 
ought  fiirst  to  consult  his  own  interests.  I  am  not  averse 
to  peace  ;  but  I  expect  to  have  four  duchies,  and  will  have 
them."  He  then  dismissed  the  British  minister,  without 
giving  any  answer  to  his  repeated  requests  that  he  would 
name  the  four  duchies  to  which  he  alluded* 
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When  this  accnnut  was  transmitted  to  tlic  court  of 
Vienna,  and  lord  iljndtbrd  suggested  that  the  four  duchies 
alluded  to  were  Glogau,  Wohku»  LignitZi  and  Scweidnitz, 
the  queen  of  Hungary  not  only  r^ected  these  demands  as 
extravagant,  but  even  disapproved  the  condnct  of  the  king 
of  England  in  offering  the  dochj  of  Glogau  withont  her 
consent,  and  expressed  the  highest  satisniction  that  the 
proposal  had  been  rejected.  She  also  persisted  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  refusing  all  cessions  in  Silesia,  and  only 
offered  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Prussia  by 
a  sum  of  money  and  some  sacrifices  on  the  side  of  Flanders 
and  the  Rhine. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  minutely  into  every  event  of  this 
netrotiation,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  mediation  of 
England,  but  was  frustrated  by  the  incompatible  characters 
of  Maria  Theresa  and  Frederic,  both  equally  inflexible ; 
one  determined  to  yi(dd  nothing  on  the  side  of  Silesia,  and 
the  other  resolved  to  accept  no  other  equivalent. 

While  Mr.  Kobiiison  was  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  court 
of  Vienna  to  a  seuse  of  their  danger,  and  to  d^aw  from  the 
ministers  of  the  conference  the  ultimatum  of  the  queen,  a 
courier  from  Greorge  IL,  who  was  then  at  Hanover,  brought 
information  that  ]BVederic  had  signed,  on  the  5th  of  June^ 
a  treaty  with  France*  The  British  minister  was  ordered 
to  urge  this  transaction  as  a  new  and  pressing  motive  to 
detach  the  king  of  Prussia  before  the  exchange  of  the  rati* 
fications,  and  repair  to  the  Prussian  camp  with  the  pro- 
posals ai  the  queen  of  Hungary.  Maria  Theresa  listened 
to  the  communication  with  profound  silence  ;  and  in  reply 
to  his  representations,  broke  out  into  exclamations  and 
sudden  starts  of  passion,  which  showed  the  despair  and 
agony  of  Ik  r  niind.  Adverting  to  his  mission  to  the  king 
of  Prussia,  she  said  "  Not  only  for  political  reasons,  but 
from  conscience  and  honour,  I  will  not  consent  to  part 
witli  much  in  Silesia.  I  am  even  afraid  you  will  not  be 
autiioiised  to  uilcr  Giogau,  though  perliaps  I  might  be  in- 
duced to  part  with  that  province,  if  I  could  be  secure  of 
peace  on  all  sides.  But  no  sooner  is  one  enemy  satisfied 
than  another  starts  up ;  another,  and  then  another,  must  be 
contented,  and  all  at  my  expense.  I  am  convinced  of  your 
good  will,  but  I  pity  you.  Your  mission  to  Silesia  will  be 
as  fruitless  as  that  of  count  Grotter  was  here;  remember 
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my  words."  AYlien  Mr.  liobiason  represented  tliat  it  was 
in  her  majesty's  power  to  render  his  mission  baccessful, 
and  urnfcd  that  her  own  lute,  the  fate  of  the  duke,  of  her 
whole  faiaily,  and  of  all  Europe,  depended  upon  her  yield- 
ing to  the  hard  necessity  of  the  times,  she  cxcliiinied, 
"  What  would  I  not  give,  except  in  Silesia !  Let  him  take 
ftU  we  have  in  Gudderland ;  and  if  be  is  not  to  be  gained 
by  that  sacrifioe^  othera  may.  Let  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, let  the  king*  your  master,  only  ape&k  to  the  elector  of 
Bararia;  he  maj  be  more  flezibley  and  means  may  be 
found  to  gain  him*  Oh,  the  king,  your  master ;  let  him 
only  march,  let  him  marcli  only !  **  No  other  answer  could 
be  drawn  from  tliis  high-spirited  woman ;  and  her  xesolu* 
tion  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  another  courier, 
announcing  the  signature  of  a  treaty  at  Hanover,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  which  secured  to  her  a  subsidy  of  300,000/., 
granted  by  the  British  Parliamrnt.  The  qneen,  as  well  as 
the  duke  of  Loraine  and  tlie  ^^  hole  cabinet,  receivod  this 
news  with  marks  of  joy  cq^ual  to  their  former  despondency, 
and  were  lavish  in  their  proi'essions  of  fi'iendship  and  grati- 
tude. But  their  long-expected  answer  to  the  earnest  de- 
mand of  the  ultimatum  evinced  little  disposition  to  purchase 
the  alliance  of  Prussia.  They  indulged  themselves  in  a 
bitter  invective  against  his  conduct  and  only  declared 
that  the  queen  was  not  averse  to  purchase  a  peace  by  a 
sacrifice  on  the  side  of  the  Low  Countries  and  by  the  pay- 
ment of  2,0OG^00O  florins.  After  many  contemptuous  ex- 
pressions against  Frederic,  they  conduded  with  conjuring 
his  Britainnic  majesty,  bofli  as  king  and  elector,  to  assist 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  to  order  the  instant  marcb  of 
the  stipulated  succours,  as  the  common  danger  would  be 
increased  by  delay.  As  if  secure  of  the  immediate  co-ope- 
ration of  England,  count  Ostein,  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
delivered  a  note  to  the  king,  requiring  his  majesty  to  put 
the  auxiliary  troops  in  motion,  to  pay  the  subsidy  at  the 
shortest  terms,  to  forward  the  association  of  the  circles, 
and  to  ascertain  the  assistance  stipulated  by  the  courts  of 
Kussia  and  Saxoiiy. 

In  fact,  the  queen  of  Hungary  was  so  far  from  entertain- 
ing the  smaiiest  inclination  to  gain  the  king  oi  Prussia  by 
cessions,  that  she  even  formed  the  chimerical  scheme  to 
divide  his  dominions ;  to  secure  the  elector  of  Saxony,  by 
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the  gift  of  Crosseri  and  the  fiefs  of  Lusatia,  which  the  king 
had  forfeited  in  consequence  of  liis  felony  to  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  ;  and  to  detach  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  hy  yielding 
to  him  either  Tuscany,  the  Milanese,  or  the  Low  Countries, 
in  exchange  for  the  district  of  Bavaria,  between  Upper 
Austria  and  the  river  Inn.  She  even  attempted  to  obtain 
tiie  acqniescence  of  England  in  this  wild  project,  hy  threat*  . 
ening  to  throw  herself  in  the  power  of  France,  and  yield 
Lnzemboi^h  and  part  of  Flanders,  rather  than  gratify  the 
presumptuous  demands  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

But  as  rcitlier  her  remonstrances  nor  threats  could 
prevail  on  England  to  declare  war,  without  the  concurrence 
of  Holland,  and  as  the  danger  from  the  grand  confederacy 
became  more  and  more  imminent,  her  consent  to  offer  an 
accommodation  with  Prussia  was  at  length  extorted,  by 
the  nr2;ent  representations  of  the  duke  of  Loraine  and 
of  lier  principal  ministers.  Alter  much  hesitation,  and 
many  changes  and  delays  in  arranging  the  terms*,  she 
committed  the  proposals  to  ]Mr.  Kobinson,  who  was  to 
repair  in  person  to  the  Prussian  camp  in  Silesia,  and  to 
offer  Austrian  Guelderland  and  Limburgh;  and,  at  the 
last  extremity,  the  duchy  oi  Glogau.  But,  in  arranging 
these  proposals,  she  displayed  the  strongest  aversion  to  an 
accommodation ;  and  oocarionallj  exclaimed  to  Jdr.  Bobin- 
son,  who  expressed  his  apprehensions  that  some  of  the  con* 
ditions  would  be  rejected  by  the  king,  I  wish  he  may 
r^ect  tiiem ! "  When  he  took  his  leave,  she  recommended 
her  interests  to  his  care  ;  and  said,  Save  Limburgh,  if 
possible,  were  it  only  for  the  quiet  of  my  conscience :  God 
knows  how  I  shall  answer  for  the  cession,  having  sworn  to 
the  states  of  Brabant  never  to  alienate  any  part  of  their 
country." 

In  consequence  of  these  obstacles  and  delays,  Mr, 
Bobinson  did  not  depart  for  Silesia  till  the  f^Otb  of  July. 
He  reached  Ereslau  on  the  3rd  of  August ;  and,  on  the  5th 
had  an  audience  of  the  king,  in  his  tent  at  the  camp  of 

•  "  The  project  of  cession,"  writes  Mr.  Robinson  in  a  letter  to  lord 
Hanington,  **  was  drawn  up,  and  the  instructions  for  the  proposal  of 
tenm  to  the  king  of  Fkmsui.  The  queeiit  after  mveh  struggle,  forced 
to  approve  them,  dianged  them  with  her  own  hand,  added  that  she 
liked  one  thinf?  too  mnc!i,  or  another  too  little  ;  what  with  de.spair, 
what  with  reluctaiKe,  wliat  u  itli  irresolu(ion,  spoiled  the  w!io1c  paper, 
and  sent  it  back  to  the  chuiiccUor  su  mangled,  then  sent  for  it  aguui." 
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Strelilen,  aceompaiiied  by  lord  Hyndford  oad  count  Fode- 
wilz,  the  P^ufisiiui  minister. 

After  some  desultory  and  unconnected  conversation,  in 
which  Frederic  stigmatised  the  answer  of  the  court  of 
Vienna  as  eztremelj  impertinent,  Mr.  Robinson  opened 
his  commission  with  the  offer  of  Austrian  Guelderland, 
and  :i  florid  description  of  its  value  and  importance.  The 
king,  without  answering,  turned  to  count  Podewilz,  and 
asked,  *•  "What  have  we  yet  left  in  GneHerland  ? "  and 
when  thr  laiiiisti  r  replied,  "almost  nothing,"  he  exchiimed 
"Still  1h  ixgai'ly  oilers!  What!  nothing  but  a  paltry  town 
for  all  my  just  pretensions  in  Silesia  ?  "  He  here  gave  way 
to  his  indignation  ;  and  Mr.  Robinson,  after  some  licsita- 
tion,  added  the  ofier  of  Limburgh  as  the  ultimatuoi  of  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  exaggerating  its  advantages  still  higher 
than  those  of  G-uelderlimd*  But  he  was  interrupted  in  his 
encomiums  by  the  king,  who  ironically  asked,  How  can 
the  queen  of  Hungary  dare  to  think  of  violating  so  solemn 
an  engagement  as  that  of  the  harrier  treaty,  wMch  renders 
every  inch  of  the  Low  Countries  inalienable?  I  have  no 
desire  to  aggrandise  myself  in  parts  which  are  useless  to  - 
me,  much  less  to  expend  money  in  new  fortifications.  But 
why  more  fortifications?  Am  I  not  fortifying  Glogau  and 
Brieg,  which  are  sufficient  for  one  who  intends  to  live  well 
with  his  neighbours?  Neither  the  French  nor  the  Dutch 
have  offended  me,  nor  will  I  oifend  them  by  such  unlawful 
acquisitions.  Besides,  who  will  guaranty  t]iem?"  Mr* 
Kobinson  answering,  that  the  queen  would  obtain  the 
guaranty  of  England,  Kussia,  Saxony,  and  even  of  the 
Statcs-generah  "Guaranties!*'  contemptuously  rejoined 
the  king,  "who  observes  guai antics  in  these  times?  Has 
not  France  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  ?  has  not 
England  guaranteed  it?  why  do  you  not  all  fly  to  her 
succour  ?  ** 

The  conversation  continued  for  some  time  in  the  same 
tone  of  contempt  and  irony  on  the  side  of  the  king :  he 
ridiculed  the  conduct  of  those  powers  who  affected  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  dwelt  with 
great  energy  on  the  advantages  of  his  situation.  I  am 
at  the  head,''  he  said,  "  of  an  invincible  army,  already 
master  of  a  countrj^  which  I  will  have,  which  I  must  liave, 
and  which  is  the  only  object  of  my  views.   My  ancestors^" 
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he  continued,  "  would  rise  out  of  tlicir  tombs  to  reproach 
me,  should  I  abandon  the  rights  thejhaTe  transmitted  to  me. 
With  what  reputation  ean  I  lire,  should  I  lightly  quit  an 
enterprise^  the  first  act  of  my  reign,  begun  with  reflection^ 
prosecuted  with  firmness,  and  which  ought  to  be  maintained 
to  the  last  extremity  ?  I  will  sooner  be  crushed  with  my 
whole  army,  than  renounce  my  just  rights  in  Silesia* 
Have  I  occasion  for  peace  ?  Let  those  who  want  peace 
give  me  what  I  want ;  or  let  them  fight  me  again,  and  be 
again  beaten !  ** 

This  burst  of  real  or  affected  indignation  was  accom- 
panied with  theatrical  gestures  ;  and  turning,  as  if  to  finish 
the  converpation,  he  ?nid  to  Mr.  Kobinson,  "  I  will  accept 
no  equivalent  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  since  you  have 
nothing  to  ofler  on  tlic  ^ide  of  Silesia,  all  proposals  are  in- 
effectual. I  will  nut  only  have  the  four  duchies ;  but,  aa 
the  court  of  Vienna  has  rejected  that  demand,  I  revoke  it, 
and  require  all  Lower  Silesia,  w  ith  the  town  of  Brcslau." 
After  frequently  and  peremptorily  repeating  his  last  words, 
he  added,  "  If  the  queen  does  not  satisfy  me  in  six  weeks, 
I  will  have  four  duchies  more." 

His  indignation  seemed  to  be  still  farther  infiamed  by 
the  offer  of  Glogau,  which  was  now  made  b^  lord  Hynd- 
ford ;  reiterating  his  demand  of  all  Lower  Silesia^  he  said 
to  Mr.  Robinson,  "  Return  with  this  answer  to  Vienna  i 
they  who  want  peace  will  give  me  what  I  want,"  Mr. 
Robinson,  not  rebufied  by  his  peremptory  treatment,  ven- 
tured to  propose  a  negotiation  with  his  minister ;  but 
Frederic  disdainfully  added,  "  I  am  sick  of  ultimatums,  I 
will  hear  no  more  of  them ;  my  part  is  taken.  I  again 
repeat  my  demand  of  all  Lower  Silesia;  this  is  my  final 
answer,  and  I  will  L^ive  no  other."  He  then  interrupted  nil 
farther  representations;  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  precipi- 
tately retired,  with  looks  of  high  indignation,  behind  the 
interior  curtain  of  his  tent.* 

Thus  terminated  tliis  extraordinary  conference ;  and 
Mr.  iRobinson  returned  to  Presburgh  without  the  smallest 
hope  of  bending  the  inflexible  spirit  of  the  king. 

•  Tlie  account  of  tliis  intprf  <;ting  conference,  wliich  exhibits  the 
character  and  manners  of  Frederic  in  so  striking  a  point  of  view,  is 
taken  firom  Mr.  Robinson's  Despatch  to  lord  Harrington,  dated  Bres- 
hn,  August  9*  1741 ;  and  (Euvres  Posthumes,  tonu  i  p.  isa 
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On  his  retani  to  Presbnrgh,  Mr.  Hobinton  found  the  court 
of  Vienna  alarmed  with  the  first  explosion  of  the  long 
threatened  storm.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  had  commenced 
hostilities,  hy  taking  possession  of  Passau,  and  had  issued  a 
manifesto,  asserting  his  claims  to  the  whole  Austrian 
inheritance;  a  French  army,  under  Brnglio,  was  preparing 
to  cross  the  Khine ;  while  another  was  assembling  on  the 
Maes,  under  marshal  Maillebois.  The  king  of  I'ms^ia, 
availing  liimself  of  his  success  at  Mol^Wtz,  had  continued 
his  operatioiis  during  the  progress  of  the  negotiation  ;  after 
a  short  siege  he  had  taken  Brieg,  removed  his  head 
quarters  to  Strehlen,  recruited  his  army  among  tlie  natives 
of  Silesia,  by  whom  he  was  regarded  as  a  deliverer,  and 
had  recently  a^sed  Bredao^  which  the  Oatholio  party  had 
attempted  to  deliy^  to  marshaL  Neuperg. 
.  Under  this  pressure  of  distress,  such  was  the  spirit  or 
infatuation  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  thai  she  still  listened 
to  the  delusive  professions  of  France^  attempted  to  gain 
the  elector  of  BaTsria,  by  ottering  to  withdraw  her  hus- 
band's pretensions  to  the  imperial  crown,  and  obstinately 
refused  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  king  of -Prussia* 
After  many  demurs  and  quibbling  distinctions,  concerning 
the  meaning  of  the  term  Lower  Silesia,  the  queen  affected 
to  offer  a  division  of  the  conntry.  A  map  was  aecordin^rh'' 
marked  with  a  line  of  demarcation,  and  prescnti  d  to  Mr. 
Bobinson,  who  was  desired  to  repair  agnin  to  the  Prussian 
camp,  and  tender  this  new  offer  to  the  king.  Tlie  British 
minister  in  vain  represented  that  this  cession  was  not  only 
far  iiit'ciior  to  the  demands  of  Frederic,  but  even  less  than 
the  four  duchies  originally  required  ;  and,  when  he  urged 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Prussian  monarch  was  taken,  it 
was  replied*  The  resolution  of  the  queen  is  likewise 
taken ;  and,  if  the  house  of  Austria  must  perish,  it  is 
indifferent  whether  it-  perishes  by  an  elector  of  Bavaria  or 
by  an  elector  of  Brandenburgh.*** 

♦  ♦*  The  queen,"  writes  Mr.  Robinson  to  \ort\  TTarrington,  "bad 
put,  in  her  own  iiand,  in  the  margin  of  the  brouillon  of  count  Sinzen* 
dorTt  letter  to  tan,  that  if  the  convention  was  not  signed  in  the  terms 
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With  tins  inadequate  offer,  and  Avithout  tiie  t^mnllest 
hope  of  success,  "hlr.  Robinson  again  repaired  to  Silesia ; 
but  on  his  arrival  at  Breslau,  Frederic  refused  to  see  him. 
and  ordered  his  minister,  count  Podewilz,  to  dechue  his 
surprise  and  indignation  that,  alter  so  formal  and  serious  a 
demand  of  all  Lower  Silesia,  he  had  presumed  to  return, 
with  so  injurious,  so  dislioDoiinibie,  and  so  insidioiis  a  pro* 
ject,  without  xnj  new  oradeatiahi  from  his  own  court* 
The  offer^  it  was  added,  "  of  the  court  of  Y wnna  is  the 
highest  insulty  and  every  other  article  of  the  project  cap- 
tious»  as  it  tends  to  involve  the  king  in  a  war  with  France, 
and  to  draw  a  thorn  out  of  the  side  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
and  thrust  it  deeper  into  the  side  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
The  king,  therefore,  will  neither  see  Mr.  Bobinson  himself, 
nor  allow  count  Podewilz  to  treat  with  one  whom  he  had 
so  much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with,  especially  as  the 
king  of  England  lias  another  minister  at  his  court  in  whom 
he  places  the  fullest  confidence."  This  singuhir  message 
was  concluded  with  a  declaration,  "  That,  I\lr.  Kobinson 
valued  the  friendship  subsisting,  and  to  subsist,  between 
the  two  sovereigns,  the  continuation  of  that  friendsliip  de- 
pended on  the  haste  with  which  he  returned ;  otherwise, 
his  Prussian  majesty  would  not  only  be  obliged  to  complain 
but  would  impute  such  uu  obstinacy  to  a  desire  in  the  king 
of  England,  of  compelling  him  to  treat  with  a  person 
against  whom  he  entertained  such  a  dislike,"  * 

This  contemptuous  rejection  of  Mr.  Bohinson's  interven- 
tion, was  followed  by  a  letter  from  Frederic  to  lord 
Hyndford,  aunouncing  that  he  had  now  completed  his 
hostile  engagements  with  France  and  Bavaria,  which  anni- 
hilated all  hopes  of  an  immediate  accommodation  with  the 
queen  of  Hungary* 

m  delivered  to  tam,  di€:irottld  not  be  obliged  to  atand  by  it :  and  bad 
enjoined  count  Sinzendorf  to  teU  ine,  that  die  hoped  to  know  in  fifteen 

days,  a  ijuois  s*en  tenir." 

•  It  appears,  from  the  Works  of  the  kuig  of  Prussia,  that  lie  enter- 
tainecl  a  personal  dislike  to  Mr.  Robinaon,  for  his  unshaken  teal  in 
Sivour  of  the  house  of  Austria;  at  the  same  time,  the  court  of  Saxony 
compla'metl  of  his  supposed  parti  ility  to  tlie  king  of  Prussui ;  and  the 
court  of  Vienna,  of  iiis  opposition  to  tlicir  interests  and  politics.  In 
adverting  to  this  singularity  of  his  situation,  Mr.  Robinson  observes, 

t  am  the  unfortunate  vietim  of  all  three,  if  not  approved  hj  the 
king  my  master.**— Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harringtout  Breslau,  Sep* 
temberS.  1741. 
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I  liare  received  the  new  project  sent  by  the  indefati« 
gable  Robinson.  It  is  no  less  chimerical  than  ^e  fonner. 
You  will  tell  the  court  of  Tienna  that  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  shall  be  emperor,  and  that  my  engagements  with 
the  king  of  France  and  the  elector  are  so  solemn^  so  indis- 
soluble, and  so  inviolable,  that  I  will  never  quit  those 
faithful  allies  to  enter  into  friendship  with  a  sovereign  who 
cannot,  and  who  will  never  be  reconciled  to  me.  It  is  no 
longer  lime  to  defend  the  queen  of  ITimgary,  and  .she  must 
learn  to  support  all  the  rigour  ot*  her  destiny.  Are  these 
people  mad,  my  lord^  to  suppose  I  sliould  be  so  treaclierous 
as  to  turn  my  arms  in  her  favour  against  my  fiMPuds  ;  and 
can  you  avoid  seeing  the  grossness  of  th(^  bait  they  hold 
out  to  me  ;  I  entreat  yuu  not  to  trouble  me  again  with 
simihu*  propositions,  and  to  believe  me  so  far  a  man  of 
honoui'  as  not  to  violate  my  engagements." 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  this  negotiation  on  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  which  ev«i  the  fate  of  the  house  of 
Austria  seemed  to  depend,  we  cannot  repress  our  astonish- 
ment at  the  singular  infatuation  of  the  court  of  Vienna; 
but  our  surprise  will  diminish,  when  we  advert  to  the 
personal  cha^cter  and  principles  of  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
tlie  situation  of  her  consort  the  duke  of  Loraine»  and  the 
views  and  interests  of  her  ministers  and  court. 

Maria  Theresa  had  been  educated  as  heiress  to  the  indi- 

-  visible  succession  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  had  imbibed, 
from  her  earliest  infancy,  higli  notions  of  the  pre-eminent 

-  dignity  and  power  of  her  illustrions  family.  Hence  she 
;  determined  to  assert  her  rights  with  inflexible  spirit,  and 
.riot  to  relinquish  a  tittle  of  her  just  pretension^,  on  the 

principle,  that  her  inheritance  was  a  solemn  trust,  which 
•  slie  could  not  alienate;   and  she  considered  herself  as 
i^cvocably  bound  by  the  oath  she  had  taken  to  support 
liie  i'ragmatic  Sanction.   The  bh  th  of  the  archduke  Joaepli 
,  also,  which  happened  on  the  13th  of  March,  in  the  midst  of 
.  the  negotiation,  still  farther  strengthened  her  resolutions^ 
arid  increased  her  scruples  not  to  alienate  any  part  of  his 
future  inheritance. 

Although  the  duke  of  Loraine  had  been  appointed  eo* 
regent,  transacted  the  business  of  state  with  the  ministers 
of  the  conference,  and  gave  audience  to  foreign  arabassa- 
dors ;  yet  he  had  little  permanent  influence  in  the  direction 
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of  affairs,  as  well  because  the  spirit  of  the  govemiiient  was 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  conference,  as  because  the  queen 
was  not  disposed  to  admit  anj  participation  of  real  autho- 
rity. He  was,  indeed,  more  distinguished  lor  the  comeli- 
ness of  his  person,  and  the  suavitj  of  his  manners,  than  for 
strength  of  understanding,  or  briUiancy  of  talents ;  he  was 
fuUj  sensible  of  his  want  of  influence,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  acknowledge  that  his  sentiments^  had  no  weight  when 
contrary  to  those  of  the  queen.  At  this  period,  likewise^ 
he' was  still  less  inclined  and  less  able  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  counsels  of  the  state,  in  consequence  of  his  sen* 
*  timents  in  regard  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  peculiar 
delicacy  of  his  situation.  He  was  well  aware  that  his  ele- 
vation to  the  imperial  throne  depended  principally  on  the 
concurrence  of  Prussia  *,  and  had  therefore  been  early 
inclined  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  king,  and  credited 
the  sincerity  of  his  professions;  but  he  was  afterwards 
alienated  by  the  contemptuous  behaviour  and  opprobrious 
language  of  Frederic,  who  even  charged  the  duke  with 
suborning  an  assassin  to  murder  him.  In  the  heat  of  his 
resentment  he  treated  with  scorn  the  versatility  of  the 
Prussian  monarch  ;  and  exclaimed  to  31r.  Robinson,  who 
was  urging  the  weight  of  his  afliance,  "  If  you  have  him  ■ 
to-day^  he  will  be  at  the  service  of  France  to-morrow  $  and, 
if  Fnanoe  has  him  to-day,  we  may  have  him  to-morrow.''  ' 
'  Even  in  the  most  alarming  crisis  of  the  queen's  affairs, 
though  convinced  that  the  safety  of  the  house  of  Austria 
depended  on  an  accommodation  with  the  king  of  Prussia, 
he  could  not  venture  to  urge  his  opinion,  in  consequence  oi 
the  unpopularity  which  he  had  incurred  firom  the  ill  success 
of  his  military  operation  in  Hungary,  and  the  charge's 
which  were  circulated,  that  he  was  wOUng  to  sacrifice  the  ^ 
territories  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  purchase  the  electoral 
vote  of  Prussia. 

The  ministers  of  the  conference  t^'ctc  merely  the  osten- 
sible agents  of  government,  and  count  Staremberg,  whom 
Charles  VI.  had  recommended  with  his  dying  voice  to  his 
daughter,  had  fallen  into  dotage,  acted  solely  from  visionary 

*  In  an  interview  with  Borcke,  the  FlrilSBian  minister,  during  tbe 
illness  of  Char  les  VI.  he  said,  "  There  is  nobody  but  his  Prussian 
majesty  and  the  king  of  England  that  I  can  rely  upon.  "—Mr,  Robin* 
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notions  of  dlirine  inspiration,  and  changed  his  mind,  as 
often  as  he  conceived  himself  differently  inspired. 

In  this  situation  Maria  Theresa  was  attracted  bjthe 
insinuating  manners  and  decisive  language  of  Bartenstem, 
.who,  full  of  expedients,  and  fertile  in  resources,  was  alone 
capable  of  initiating  her  in  the  afiairs  of  state  and  the 
fomis  of  business.  His  presumptuous  confidence,  volu- 
bility of  tongue^  and  the  facility  of  his  pen,  combined  tp 
dazzle  an  inexperienced  princess;  while  his  assiduity, 
affected  deference  to  her  opinion,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
house  of  Aiistrifi,  won  her  esteem  and  confideneo.  He 
followetl  the  example  of  count  Altheim  towards  her  father, 
by  f^ndeavouring  to  inspire  hor  with  the  same  jeal()u?y  of 
her  own  power,  and  high  opinion  of  her  own  altilities; 
•he  persuaded  her  that  she  ouarht  to  be  her  own  inini&ter, 
while  he  overwhelmed  her  witii  papers  and  memorials 
which  she  had  nut  time  to  consider,  and  scarcely  to  read ; 
he  also  supplied  her  with  arguments  aguiiist  her  ministers, 
induced  her  to  maintain  a  secret  correspondence  with  her 
'  foreign  ambassadors,  of  which  he  .was  the  agent ;  and  as 
the  duke  of  Loraine  was  a  mere  cipher,  he  directed  the 
affairs  of  government  with  the  same  absolute  sway  as 
.  during  the  lifetime  of  her  father. 

No  person  had  greater  influence  in  encouraging  the 
-queeb  to  persevere  in  rejectiug  all  offers  of  accommodation 
Prussia  than  Bartcnstein,  who  was  irritated  against 
'  Frederic,  for  requiring  his  exclusion  from  the  conferences 
with  Gotter.  His  implacable  spirit  being  thus  roused,  he 
•  -  did  jiot  restrain  his  invectives ;  **  The  friendship  of  the 
king  of  Prussa,"  ho  observed,  "is  worse  than  his  enmity; 
-  notl.ing  hut  mischir  f  can  be  expectd  from  him,  and  the 
'only  mean^  of  security  will  be  to  disarm  him.  To  attempt 
to  rectify  the  king  of  Prussia  without  ruiniu:;  liim,  would 
•iyea^  mm  h  lost  trouble  as  to  wash  a  blackamoor  white."* 
These  seiitiments  coincided  too  nearly  with  those  of  the 
queen,  to  be  counteracted  by  the  earnest  representations  of 
the  Maritiun  Towta-s. 

The  singular  infatuation  of  the  queen  in  giving  credit  to 
the  professions  of  the  French,  even  at  the  very  moment 
when  marshal  Belleisle  was  carrying  his  hostile  designs 
into  execution,  was  wholly  owing  to  the  baneful  influence 

*  Mr.  llobinson  to  lord  Ilarringtou,  April  4.  1741. 
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of  Bartensteiii,  who  boldly  answered  for  their  sincerity, 
and  asserted  that  they  would  engage  in  no  war  during  the 
life  of  cardinal  Fleaiy.  Li  vidn  tii^  old  ministers  of  the 
conference  expatiated  on  the  inveterate  antipathy  of  the 
house  of  Bonrbon ;  in  vain  the* duke  of  LoraSne  made  the 
strongest  remonstrances^  and  in  vain  the  kin^  of  £ngkuid 
repeatedly  developed  the  dangerous  designs  of  tiie  court  of 
Versailles.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  influenced  by  hdr 
superior  antipathy  to  the  king  of  F^iissi%  hoped  in  the 
last  extremity  to  disarm  France  by  cessions  in  the  Low 
CountrieGf,  and  by  inducing  her  husband  to  for^o  the  im- 
perial crown ;  or  if  those  offers  failed  of  success,  that  she 
should  be  supported  by  the  Maritime  Powers  and  Russia; 
in  these  liopes  she  was  encouraged  by  the  spirit  and  sent!- 
ments  of  the  British  nation. 

In  England  the  unprovoked  nirizrc.^sion  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  excited  ^reneral  indi^iuUion:  and  the  wron^fs  . 
of  a  younor,  beautiful,  and  uiioifending  princess  roused  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  kindled  a  national  enthusiasm. 
The  minister,  urged  by  the  importunities  of  the  king,  the 
sentiments  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  public  voice,  yielded  to 
the  torrent*  On  the  8th  of  April,  the  king  concluded  an 
animated  speech  fh)m  the  throne,  by  requesting  the  con-  ^ 
currence  of  hds  parliament  in  supporting  the  queen  of 
Hnngary,  and  maintaining  the  liberties  and  balan(oe  ''o^ 
power  in  £urope,  and  this  speech  was  answered  by  a  warm 
address,  and  a  grant  of  £300fl00  to  the  queen  of  Hungary. 

In  transmitting  the  account  of  these  resolutions,  counts . 
Ostein,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  declared  that  this  subsidy  « 
was  extorted  by  the  general  voice  of  the  king,  piOiiameht^ 
and  peofple,  and  urged  the  queen  not  to  agree  with  Prussia^ 
because  tlie  English  would  spend  the  last  penny  of  their 
treasure,  and  shed  the  List  drop  of  their  blood  in  her  sup- 
port. Hence  the  queen  deemed  herself  secure  of  being* 
assisted  by  the  whole  force  of  England  ;  hence  she  enter- 
tained the  mo^t  panguine  expectations  that  the  example  of 
that  nation  ^vouid  be  followed  by  the  United  Provinces, 
liussia,  and  other  powers  of  Europe. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  unfortunate  negotiation  with 
Prussia,  all  things  concurred  to  strengthen  the  firmness  of 
the  queen,  and  to  lull  her  into  a  fatal  security  with  regard 
to  the  designs  of  France.  Louis  XV.,  naturally  indolent 
and  voluptuous,  was  more  than  ever  addicted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  liis  amours,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
Cardinal  Fleuiy,  who  still  held  the  reins  uf  guveniment, 
was  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  seemed  averse  to  plunge 
his  country  in  a  war  which  would  friisfcrate  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  long  administration,  the  reoovery  of  the  finances, 
and  disturb  the  last  moments  of  his  declining  life.  Bat 
his  benevolent  efforts  were  counteracted  by  the  party  of 
ib»  marshal  and  count  de  Belleisle,  who  panted  for  militanr 
glory,  and  were  equally  skilful  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field. 
Supported  by  the  French  nobili^,  and  aided  by  the  feminine 
cabal  who  directed  the  pleasures  of  the  monarch,  they 
finally  roused  the  spirit  of  the  king,  and  overcame  the 
feeble  opposition  of  the  cardinal ;  their  plans  were  mighty 
and  gigantic,  tending  to  no  less  than  to  confine  the  house 
of  Austria  within  the  boundaries  of  Hungary.  But  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  warlike  preparations,  and  while  mar- 
shal 1>('.1U  isle  was  rapidly  passing  from  one  extremity  of 
Germany  to  the  other  to  mature  his  schemes,  the  cardinal 
had  sufli(  lent  influence  to  circumscribe  his  efforts;  and 
-^vith  real  or  affected  sincerity,  gave  repeated  assurances  to 
the  court  of  Vienna  of  his  pacific  inclinations.  Even 
when  the  French  army  had  actually  passed  the  Rhine, 
Fleury  declared  that  this  aggression  was  not  directed 
against  the  house  of  Austria^  but  intended  only  to  awe 
those  princes  of  the  empire  who  were  hostile  to  France ; 
and  so  great  was  the  infatuation  of  the  queen  of  Hungaiy, 
that  she  relied  on  the  sincerity  of  these  professions.  But 
the  illusion  was  dissipated  in  a  moment 

The  king  of  Prussia  had  scarcely  rejected  her  last  offers, 
•before  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  joined  by  the  French 
army  under  marshal  Belleisle,  and  pursuing  his  success 
took  possession  of  Lintz,  where  he  was  inaugurated  arch- 
duke of  Austria.   After  despatching  a  body  of  troops  to 
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Polten,  within  eight  leagues  of  Viennn,  and  summoning 
the  capital  to  surrender,  he  suddenly  turned  into  Bohemia, 
and  marelied  to  invest  Prague,  which  contained  numerous 
magazines,  and  was  weakly  garrisoned.  The  other  French 
army  under  Maillebois  passed  the  Maes,  and  forced  the 
king  of  England,  who  was  assembling  troops  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  conclude  the  neu- 
trality of  Hanover ;  by  which  he  engaged,  as  elector,  not 
to  resist  tlie  operatioiis  of  tiie  allies,  nor  to  oppose  the 
elevation  of  this  Bavarian  prince  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire.  Bitssia,  involved  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  bjr 
the  intrigues  of  France,  was  incapable  of  sending  any 
succour  to  Maria  Theresa;  the  electors  of  Saxony,  Co* 
logne,  and  Palatine  joined  the  grand  confederacy ;  Spain 
was  preparing  to  make  a  diversion  in  Italy,  and  had  already 
secured  the  neutrality  of  Tuscany,  Genoa,  the  duke  of 
Modena,  and  the  pope;  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  in- 
clined to  assist  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

In  Silesia,  t!ic  king  of  Prussia,  master  of  the  cnpital 
and  the  greater  pai't  of  the  dnchy,  was  on  the  point  of 
cutting  off  the  communication  between  the  army  of  marshal 
ISmijtt  rg  andNeiss,  with  a  view  to  lay  siege  to  that  fortress, 
the  possession  of  which  would  secure  the  whole  ]>rovince, 
and  enable  him  to  co-operate  with  the  armies  of  France 
and  ]ja\  aria. 

On  surveying  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  the  cause 
of  Maria  Theresa  appeared  wholly  desperate :  attacked  by 
a  formidable  league,  Vienna  menaced  with  an  instant  siege, 
abandoned  by  aU  her  allies,  without  treasure^  without  an 
efficient  army,  without  able  ministers,  she  seemed  to  have 
no  other  alternative  than  to  receive  the  law  from  her  most 
inveterate  enemies^  But  this  great  princess  now  displayed 
a  courage  truly  heroic,  and,  assisted  by  the  subsidies  of 
Great  Britain,  and  animated  by  the  zeal  of  her  Hungarian 
subjects,  rose  superior  to  the  storm. 

Soon  after  her  accession  she  had  conciliated  the  Hun- 
garians, by  reviving,  with  the  exception  of  the  thirty-first 
article,  the  celebrated  decree  of  Andrew  IL*,  which  had 

•  Voltam  has  aaaerted,  and  most  modem  authors  hmv  done  little 

irore  than  cojiy  Voltaire,  that  Maria  Theresa  swore  to  obst  rve  the 
V  hole  decree  of  Andrew  IT.,  even  the  thirty-first  article,  which  de- 
c  ares,  "  Should  I,  or  any  of  my  successors,  at  any  time  infringe  your 
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been  abolished  by  Leopold ;  and  at  her  coronation  had  re- 
ceived from  her  grateful  subjects  tbe  warmest  demonstra- 
tions of  lojralty  and  affection.  Mr.  Bobinson^  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  this  ceremony,  has  well  described  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  surrounding  multitude.  *'The 
coronation  on  the  2oth  was  leste,  magnificent  and  well 
ordered.  The  queen  was  all  charm  ;  slie  rode  gallantly  up 
the  royal  mount*,  and  defied  the  four  comers  of  the 
world  with  the  drawn  sabre,  in  a  manner  to  show  she  had 
no  occasion  for  that  weapon  to  conquer  all  who  saw  her. 
The  antiquated  crown  received  new  gracps  from  her  head, 
and  the  old  tattered  robe  of  St.  Stephm  bccnnic  lier  as 
well  as  her  own  rich  habit,  if  diamonds,  pearls,  and  aU 
sorts  of  precious  stones  can  be  called  clothes/' 

"  Illam  quicqinfl  n^it  quoquo  vestigia  vertit, 
"  Componit  furtim,  subsequiturque  decor."  f 

An  air  of  delicacy,  occasioned  by  her  recent  coniine- 
ment,  increased  the  personal  attractions  of  this  beautiful 
princess  *,  but  when  she  sat  down  to  dine  in  public,  she 
appeared  still  more  engaj^incr  without  her  crown  ;  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  and  tlie  fatigues  of  the  ceremony,  diffused 
an  animated  glow  over  her  countenance ;  while  her  beauti- 
ful hair  flowed  in  ringlets  over  her  shoulders  nnd  bosoml 
These  attractions,  and  the  llriiiness  of  her  mind,  kindled 
the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  that  brave  and  high-spirited 
people,  and  to  them  she  turned  as  to  her  principal  recourse. 

privilefjies,  it  is  permitted  you  and  yotir  descendants,  by  virtue  of  this 
promise,  to  defend  yourselves,  without  being  treated  as  rebels."  But 
this  article  was  expressly  excepted  in  tbe  oath  taken  by  Maria  Hieresii. 
See  Voltaire,  Sidde  de  Louis  XV. »  and  Saey,  Histoire  de  Hungrier 
Unn.  1 1.  p.  448.  and  507.  who  hat  cleared  upthis  disputed  poliit  in  tlM 
most  satis&ctory  manner.  Sacy  adds,  on  consulting  the  acts  of  tbe 
diet,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  states  made  the  least  attempt  to  obtain 
from  their  new  sovereign  the  ratification  of  the  whole  oath  of  Andrew  II« 
The  Hungarians  had  already  suffered  too  much  for  the  right  of  de* 
daring  war  against  their  monarchs.  Instructed  by  past  misfortunes, 
they  were  f)y  no  means  desirous  to  obtain  the  coniirmation  of  an  illu- 
sive privilege,  which  sanctioned  rebellion,  and  placed  under  tlie 
safeguard  of  the  laws  those  seditious  citizens  whom  the  laws  ought  to 
punish. 

*  Near  Presburgh  is  a  barrow  ortumuln«;,  culled  tlie  Iv  v  il  Mount, 
which  tlte  new  sovereign  n<  cini(ls  on  horseback^  and  waves  a  drawn 
sword  towards  the  four  carduiai  points. 

f  Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington,  June  28. 1741. 
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The  grey-headed  politicians  of  the  court  of  Vienna  in  vain 
urged,  that  the  Hungarians,  who,  when  Ciiai'les  YL  pro- 
posed the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  had  declared  they  were 
accustomed  to  be  governed  by  men,  and  vroulct  not  consent 
to  a  female  succewion,  would  seise  Has  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  from  the  Austrian  domination.  But  Maria 
Theresa  mmed  a  different  judgmeiit,  and  her  opinion 
was  justified  by  the  event.  She  fdt  that  a  people  ardent 
for  liberty,  and  distinguished  by  elevation  of  soul  and 
energy  of  character,  indignantly  reject  the  mandates  of  a 
powerful  despot,  but  would  shed  their  blood  in  support  of 
a  defenceless  queen,  who^  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune, 
appealed  to  them  for  succour. 

Having  sumTnoned  the  states  of  the  diet  to  the  castle, 
she  entered  the  hall,  in  which  the  members  of  the  re- 
spective orders  were  promisruoiisly  assembled,  clad  in 
deep  mourning,  and  habited  in  the  Hungarian  dress,  with 
the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  on  her  head,  and  the  scimitar 
at  her  side,  both  objects  of  hifrh  veneration  to  the  natives, 
who  are  devoted  to  the  memory  of  their  ancient  sovereigns. 
She  traversed  the  apartment  with  a  slow  aiul  majestic  step,  • 
dr\d  ascended  the  tribune,  from  whence  the  sovereign  is 
accustomed  to  harangue  the  states.  After  an  awful  silence 
of  a  few  minutesy  tiie  chancellor  detailed  the  distressed 
tttuation  of  their  sovereign,  and  requested  immediate  as- 
sistance.' 

Maria  Theresa  then  came  forwardi  and  addressed  the 
deputies  in  Latin*,  a  language  in  common  use  among  the 

Hungarians,  and  in  whieh»  as  if  emulous  of  the  spirit 
of  ancient  Rome,  they  preserved  the  deliberations  of  the 
diet  and  the  records  of  the  kingdom.  "The  disastrous 
situation  of  our  affairs,"  she  said,  "  has  moved  us  to  lay 
before  our  dear  and  faithful  states  of  Hungary  the  recent 
invasion  of  Austria,  the  danger  now  impending  over  tliis 
kingdom,  and  a  ])roposal  for  the  consideration  of  a  remedy. 
The  very  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  of  our 
own  person,  of  our  children,  and  our  crown,  are  now  at 
stake.  Forsaken  by  all,  we  place  our  sole  resource  in  the 
fidelity,  arms,  and  long-tried  valour  of  the  Hungarians ; 

•  The  Latin  is  so  OOBUnoD  in  Hungary,  that  during  my  travels  I 
frequently  beard  the  servrnits  and  postilioDS  contetae  and  dispute  with 
great  fluency  in  that  language. 
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exhorting  you,  the  states  and  orders,  to  deliberate  without 
delay  in  this  extreme  danger,  on  the  most  effectual  mea- 
sures for  the  seci^rity  of  our  person,  of  our  children,  and 
of  our  crown,  and  to  carry  them  into  immediate  execution* 

In  regard  to  ourself,  the  faithful  states  aiul  orders  of  Hun- 
gary shall  experience  our  hearty  co-operation  in  all  thini]^s, 
which  may  promote  the  priv«tiiic  liappiness  of  this  ancient 
kinccdom,  and  the  honour  of  the  peopk^"* 

The  youth,  beauty,  and  extreme  distress  of  Maria 
Theresa,  who  was  then  pregnuiit,  made  an  instantaneous 
impression  on  the  whole  assembly.  All  the  deputies  drew 
theii;  sabres  half  out  of  the  scabbard,  and  then  throw  lug 
them  back  as  far  as  the  hilt,  exclaimed,  "  We  will  conse- 
crate our  lives  and  arms ;  we  will  die  for  our  queen,  Maria 
Theresa Affected  with  this  effusion  of  zeal  and  loyalty, 
the  queen,  who  had  hitherto  preserved  a  calm  and  dignified 
deportment^  burst  into  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude;  the 
members  of  the  states,  roused  almost  to  ireaxy  by  this 
proof  of  her  sensibility,  testified,  by  their  gestures  and 
acclamations,  the  most  heartfelt  admiration,  and,  repairing 
to  the  diet,  voted  a  liberal  supply  of  men  and  money. 

A  similar  and  not  less  affecting  scene  took  place,  when 
the  deputies  assembled  before  the  throne,  to  receive  the 
oath  of  the  duke  of  Loraine,  who  had  been  appointed  co- 
re,[rent  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  consent  of  the  diet.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  Francis  waving  his  hand  ex- 

^  I  have  principally  drawn  this  account  from  the  archives  of  Hun- 
gary, to  which  I  had  access  by  the  kindness  of  count  KoUer,  and  ftom 

his  communications.  He  was  keeper  of  the  archives,  and  present  at 
the  diet.  With  his  permission  I  copied  the  speech,  which  is  here 
subjoined.  —  Allocutio  Hegin«  Hungarise  Mariae  Theresise,  Audo 
1741.  Afflictus  rerum  nostramm  status  nos  movit,  ut  lidelibuit  per- 
chari  regnt  Ilungarise  statibus  de  hostili  provincial  nostras  hereditariaPt 
Atistrirc  invruiouL',  ct  immiticnte  regno  hiiic  periculo,  adeoqtie  dc  con- 
si(k:raiul>  reiiiedio  pjo^itislt ioiicin  scripto  faclamus.  Af^itur  de  regno 
liuaguria>,  de  persona  nostra,  prolibus  nostris,  ct  corona,  ab  omni  us 
derelicti,  vaM  ad  inelytonim  statuum  fidelitatenit  arma,  et  Hunga-  . 
rorum  priscam  virtutem  fSonAigimus,  impense  hortantes»  vdint  status 
et  ordincs  in  hoc  maximo  periculo  de  securitate  personam  noetis,  pro- 
liuro,  corons,  et  regni  quanto  ocius  consulere,  et  ea  in  eifectum  etiam 
deducere.  Quantum  ex  parte  nostra  est,  quaccunque  pro  pristinA 
legni  hujus  felicitate  et  gentis  deeore  foreot,  in  iia  omnibus  benig- 
nitatem  et  clcmentiam  nostram  r^iam  fideles  status  et  ordioes  n^gni 
experturi  sunt." 
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claimed,  My  blood  and  life  for  the  queen  and  kingdom !" 
and  at  tlie  same  moment  the  queen  exhibited  the  infant 

archduke  to  the  view  of  the  assembly.  A  cry  of  joy  and 
exultation  instantly  burst  forth,  and  the  deputies  repeated 
their  exclamations,  "We  will  die  for  the  queen  ^and  her 
family;  we  will  die  for  Maria  Tlieresa!" 

Tiie  vigorous  resolutions  of  the  diet,  animated  by  the 
presence  of  their  sovereign,  were  supported  by  the  nation  at 
large;  and  numerous  tribes,  pouring  from  the  banks  of  the 
Save,  the  Teiss,  tlie  Drave,  and  the  Danube,  flocked  to  the 
royal  standard.  Tlicdc  troops,  under  the  names  ot  Croats, 
Paiidours,  Sclav  onians,  Warasdinians,  and  Tolpaches,  ex- 
hibited a  new  and  astonishing  spectacle  to  the  eyes  of 
Europe ;  by  their  dress  and  arms,  by  the  ferocity  of  their 
manners,  and  thm  singular  mode  of  combat^  they  stiruck 
terror  into  the  disciplined  armies  of  Grermany  and  France, 
In  addition  to  the  Hungarian  bands,  troops  were  collected 
from  all  quarters^  and  CFCry  nerve  was  strained  to  make  a 
grand  and  vigorous  effort.  Under  the  direction  of  generlil 
KevenhuUer,  Vienna  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence;  and 
the  burghers  and  students  vied  with  the  garrison  in  their 
resolution  to  make  a  desperate  resistance. 

In  this  favourable  situation  of  the  queen's  affairs,  divi- 
sions beo:!m  to  arise  amonj^  her  enemies.  The  liaughty 
deportment  of  marshal  Belleisle,  wlio  treated  the  German 
princes  as  vassals  of  his  master,  and  Germany  as  a  province 
of  France,  alienated  the  allies  ;  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  eager  to  share  the  spoils  of  tlie  house  of  Austria, 
were  jealrius  of  each  other's  pretensions,  and  the  elector  of 
Bavana,  either  counteracted  by  France  and  Saxony,  or 
desirous  of  obtaining  immediate  possession  of  Bohemia, 
had  turned  his  forces  from  the  siege  of  Vienna,  and  has- 
tened to  the  attack  of  Prague.  The  king  of  Prussia  also 
was  alarmed  with  the  rapid  progress  of  uie  elector  of  Ba- 
varia, who^  if  he  obtained  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  might 
claim  Silesia;  he  was  displeased  with  the  imperious  conduct 
of  France^  and  suspicious  that  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  was 
attempting  to  prevent  his  farther  acquisitions.  This  jea- 
lousy hastened  an  accommodation  with  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary ;  he  not  only  listened  with  complacency  to  the  propo- 
sals conveyed  through  lord  Hyndford,  but  even  made 
overtures  himself  to  marslial  J^euperg ;  and  the  house  of 
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Austria  wm  saved  hy  the  very  hand  from  which  it  had 
received  the  first  wound.* 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Robinson  from  his  second  journey 
into  Sile8ia»  the  queen  of  Hungary  was  sensible  of  her 
danger,  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  gaining  the  king 
of  Prussia.  And  as  Bartenstein,  who  had  alone  encouraged 
her  obstinacy,  was  irritated  by  the  perfidy  of  France,  and 
urged  that  there  was  no  safety  to  the  house  of  Austria  but 
in  an  immediate  accommodation  witli  Prussia,  full  powers 
wcrn  despatched  to  lord  H3mdrord,  to  ofter  the  cession  of 
Lower  Silesia,  and  the  town  of  Bre^lan. 

After  some  deh\ys  and  negotiations,  Frederic  finally 
delivered  his  ultimatum,  in  that  V>rief  and  decisive  style 
which  marked  his  character.  Ail  Lower  Silesia  ;  the 
river  Neiss  for  the  houndary.  The  town  of  Neiss,  as  well 
as  Glatz.  Beyond  the  Oder  the  ancient  limits  to  continue 
between  the  duchies  of  Brieg  and  Oppelen.  Breslau  for  us. 
The  affairs  of  religion  in  HeUu  quo.  No  dependence  on 
Bohemia ;  a  cession  for  ever.  In  return,  we  will  proceed 
no  farther.  We  will  besiege  Neiss  for  form.  The  eom« 
mandant  shall  surrender  and  depart.  We  will  pass  quietly 
into  winter  quarters,  and  the  Austrian  army  may  go  where 
they  wilL   Jj&t  the  whole  be  concluded  in  twelve  days." 

This  negotiation  was  protracted  by  his  reftisal  to  enter 
into  formal  engagements,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
court  of  Vienna  to  yield  the  same  territory  for  a  bare 
neutrality,  witli  v>'hich  they  might  have  purchased  his 
alliance.  In  the  mean  time,  the  progress  of  the  French 
and  Bavarian  arms,  the  conclusion  of  the  neutrality  of 
Hanover,  and  the  manoiuvres  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
had  compelled  marshal  Neuper^  to  retire  from  Neiss, 
hastened  the  decision  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  full  powers 
were  sent  to  Neuperg  to  cede  all  Lower  Silesia,  with  the 
towns  of  Brcblau  and  Neiss,  and  to  secure  llie  best  condi- 
tions in  return.   As  both  parties  were  equally  desirous  of 

*  In  the  Moount  which  the  king  of  Pinuna  gives  of  this  tnuis- 

nction,  he  affects  to  consider  all  the  overtures  as  coining  from  the  court 
of  Vienna  ;  whereas  he  was  extremely  impatient  to  conclude  an  acconi- 
modatiun,  and  even  made  proposals  to  general  Lentulus,  by  means  of 
colonel  GtAU ;  though  at  the  same  time,  Goltz  declared,  thet  if  iSbm 
negotiation  did  not  succeed,  and  was  divulged,  his  niMter  would  die* 
evow  the  proposal  ■  ■■■Lord  Hjndford'e  Despatches. 
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a  respite,  the  arrangements  were  soon  made.  Frederic, 
accompanied  by  colonel  Croltz,  met  marshal  Neuperg,  ge- 
neral Lentnlus^  and  lord  Hyndiford,  at  Ober-Schnellendorf, 
on  the  9ih  of  October,  and  a  convention  was  drawn  up  and  ' 
signed  by  lord  Hjndford,  to  which  the  king  only  gave  his 
verbal  assent.  It  contained  the  cession  of  Lower  Silesia, 
with  the  towns  of  Breslau  and  Neiss,  and  the  limits  speci- 
fied in  the  king's  ultimatum.  It  was  also  settled,  that  this 
convention  was  to  he  kept  an  inviolable  secret,  and  if  di» 
vulged  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  should  be  considered  as 
null.  To  preserve  appearances,  it  was  agreed,  that  skir- 
mishes should  not  be  immediately  discontinued,  and  that 
the  BU'^e  and  surrender  of  Neiss  shonUl  proceed  in  the 
usual  ibi  iiis.  Part  of  the  Prussian  army  were  to  take  up 
winter  quarters  in  Tapper  Silesia,  but  were  not  to  exact 
contributions,  or  make  forced  enrolments.  The  king  pro- 
mised never  to  demand  from  the  queen  of  Hungiiry  the 
cession  of  any  utlier  territory  than  Lower  Silesia,  and  the 
t(n\  II  of  Neiss  ;  not  to  act  offensively  either  against  the 
queen,  the  king  of  England,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  or  any 
of  her  allies,  after  the  surrender  of  Neiss  j  and  not  to  mo- 
lest marshal  Neuperg  in  his  march  into  Moravia.  It  was 
likewise  agreed  to  endeavour  to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  king  of  F^ssia  affected  great  anxiety  to  conceal 
this  transaction  from  his  allies,  and  even  exacted  a  written 
declaration  from  lord  Hyndford,  that  the  negotiation  had 
proved  fruitless.  But  although  the  conduct  of  Frederic 
evinced  his  intention  to  amuse  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  to 
renew  hostilities  whenever  it  suited  his  interests,  yet  this 
convention  was  highly  advantngcous  to  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, as  it  gave  her  a  respite  from  an  active  and  enterpris- 
ing enemy,  and  enabled  her  to  conreiUrate  all  her  elibrts 
against  the  French,  Bavarians,  and  Saxons. 


Chap.  Cn.— 1741,  1742. 

At  this  period  all  Silesia  was  occupied  by  the  king  of 
Prussia  ;  Upper  Austria,  and  the  greater  part  of  Bohemia, 
•were  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  Jjavarians,  and 

VOL.  HI.  T 
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Saxons.  But  the  ai  tui^tioo  v,  itli  Prussia  was  scarcely  con- 
cluded before  the  queen  ot  Hungary  asseinl»l('d  a  consider- 
able army  to  succour  Prnoru*',  which  ^^  as  menaced  by  the 
allied  forces.  AVith  this  view  the  duke  of  Loraiae  drew 
together  the  new  Hungarian  levies  at  Znaitn,  and  was 
joined  by  nnirshul  Neuperg,  witii  the  remains  of  tlie  Sile- 
sian  anny;  by  count  KevenhuUer,  with  two  ro^aments 
from  the  garrison  of  Vienna ;  and  soon  afterwards  by  a 
corps  under  prince  Loboowito,  who  bad  been  slottoned  at 
Piken^  to  obserTc  the  enemy.  Beings  bj  these  aecesnoiif, 
at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  he  hastened  to  Prague  $  but  on 
the  26th  of  October,  arrived  within  three  leagues  of  the 
capital  only  to  have  the  mortification  of  hearing,  that  the 
enemy  had  surprised  it  the  precediug  night,  and  that 
gr  ncral  Ogilvy,  the  commandant,  with  a  garrison  of  onlj 
3000  men,  had  surrendered  the  citadel.  On  the  same  day> 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  the 
town;  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  on  the  19th  of  De» 
cember;  and,  after  appointing  a  council  for  the  administra- 
tion of  affiiirs,  took  his  departure  foi'  i^Vanktbrt,  where  the 
diet  of  the  empire  was  assemble<l. 

France  was  now  enabled  to  >ccure  one  of  her  great 
objects,  to  wrest  the  imperial  dignity  from  the  house  of 
Austria.  Maria  Thci'esa  had  flattered  herself  with  the 
hopes  of  placing  that  crown  on  tlic  head  uf  her  husband; 
and  with  a  view  to  secure  fur  lain  the  vote  of  Bohemia, 
which,  according  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  could 
not  be  vested  in  a  female,  conferred  on  him  the  oo^regencj 
of  that  kingdom.  The  legality  of  this  transfer,  however, 
had  been  contested  by  the  mt^jority  of  the  electoral  college ; 
but  as  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  acknowledged  king  of 
Bohemia,  the  vote  was  suspended  for  that  election,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

In  consequence  of  the  neutrality  of  Hanover,  by  which 
George  II.  was  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  his  suffrage 
in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria,  of  the  defection  of 
Augustus,  and  of  the  hostility  of  Prussia,  the  choice  of  the 
college  fell  unanimously  on  the  elector  of  Bavnria,  who 
was  ci  owned  at  Frankfort  on  the  12th  of  February,  1742, 
by  the  title  of  Charles  VII. 

But  while  Charles  thus  acquired  an  empty  dignity,  he 
was  despoiled  of  his  hereditary  dominions.    The  duke  of 
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Loratne^  being  foikd  in  his  attempt  to  relieve  Prague,  ha4 
retired  behind  the  marshes  of  Budweias,  a  position  occupied 

by  the  celebrated  Ziska,  during  the  Hussite  wars;  where 
he  covered  the  march  of  the  Austrian  detachment^  which 
were  preparing  to  penetrate  into  Bavaria.  The  plan  of  tb^ 

subsequent  operations  was  judiciously  arranged,  and  ably 
executed,  by  Kevenhuller,  the  most  fortunate  and  enter- 
prising of  all  the  Austrian  generals.  The  main  army, 
divided  into  two  bodies,  under  the  duke  of  Lorainc  and 
prince  Lobcowitz,  remained  in  Bohemia,  to  keep  the  enemy 
in  check ;  while  Kevenhuller,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men, 
advanced  rapidly  into  Upper  Austria,  and  blockaded  Linz, 
whither  a  corps  'of  10,000  French,  under  general  Sepfur, 
Lad  been  diivca  by  the  impetuous  assaults  of  the  irregulars 
under  Mentzel,  the  celebrated  partisan.  Meanwhile  general 
Berendau  aeiased  the  important  poil  of.  Scharding  on  the 
Inn,  the  key  of  Bavaria,  and  routed  a  corps  of  Bavarians, 
detached  to  succour  linz.  S^ur,  thus  deprived  of  all 
hopes  of  relief,  was  compelled  to  surrender ;  and  Keven* 
buUer,  pursuing  his  success,  obtained  possession  of  Passau» 
and  became  master  of  all  the  passes  leading  into  Bavaria. 

These  advantages  were  the  prelude  to  still  greater  sue* 
cesses.  Kevenhidler,  pursuing  his  plan  to  cut  off  the 
resources  of  the  enemy  in  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  advanced 
into  Bavaria,  and  let  loose  on  that  country  the  numerous 
irregulars  which  swarmed  round  his  army.  He  was  also 
assisted  ]>y  a  diversion  from  the  Tyrol.  The  brave  natives, 
in  the  must  arduous  crisis  of  the  queen's  alFairs,  had  taken 
upon  themselves  the  defence  of  their  own  country ;  and 
now,  bursting  from  their  mountains,  ravaged  the  southern 
parts  of  Bavaria,  and  penetrated  to  the  neighbourhuod  of 
JVIunich  ;  while  Kevenhuller  entered  the  capital,  without 
opposition,  on  the  very  day  in  which  the  unfortunate 
etoctor  was  chosen  emperor.  % 

In  the  midst  of  these  events  the  king  of  Prussia  abruptly 
broke  the  convention  of  Ober-Schnellendfurf.  He  was 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Austrians  in  Bavaria,  and 
apprehensive  lest  the  queen  of  Hungary  should  again  turn 
her  arms  to  recover  Silesia.  He  had  previously  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  had  purchased  < 
of  him,  as  king  of  Bohemis,  the  country  of  Glatz  for 
400,000  crowns.   With  a  view  to  secure  this  new  acquis!* 
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tion,  and  consolidate  his  conquest  of  Silesia,  he  suddenly 
recommenced  hostilities,  entered  Moravia  early  in  1742,  hie 
despatclied  marshal  Schwerin  to  seize  Olmutz,  and  laid 
siege  to  Glata^  which  surrendered  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. 

Frederic  proved  himself  on  this,  as  on  all  occasions,  the 

most  active  and  enterprising  enemy  of  tlie  house  of  Austria. 
Kepairin;^  to  Dresden,  he  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  sluggish 
spirit  of  Augustus,  and  passed  through  Prague  in  his 
return  to  Moravia  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations  with 
marshal  Broglio.  Having  rejoined  his  army  soon  after  the 
surrender  of  Glatz,  he  endeavoured  to  drive  the  Austrians 
from  their  advantageous  position  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Bohemia,  wliicli  would  have  delivered  tlie  French  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  checked  tim  progress  of  Keven- 
huller  in  Bavaria :  he  advanced  to  Iglau  on  the  frontiers 
of  Bohemia,  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Taya,  from  Znaim 
to  Gk>edingen,  made  irruptions  into  Upper  Austria,  and 
his  hussars  spread  terror  even  to  the  gates  of  Vienna. 

Meanwhile  the  Austrians  were  not  inactive  ;  a  corps  of 
10,000  men  was  drawn  from  Bavaria  to  cover  the  capitaJ, 
and  the  military  force  of  Hungary  assembling  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Moravia,  threatened  the  Prussian  magazines  in 
Upper  Silesia,  while  prince  Charles  of  Loraine^  who  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief,  prepared  to  advance  at  the 
head  of  the  main  army.  These  movements  compelled 
Frederic  to  detach  a  considerable  force  for  the  preservation 
of  his  magaziues,  to  evacuate  Moravia,  and  retire  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chrudim  in  Boliemia.  He  was  at  this 
juncture  quitted  by  the  Saxons;  and  deriving  no  assist- 
ance from  the  French,  although  they  liad  taken  Egra  and 
advanced  to  Piseck,  he  was  left  to  support  singly  the  whole 
burden  of  th<;  ^\  ar. 

From  the  rupture  of  the  armistice  to  the  present  junc- 
ture, Frederic  had  not  ceased  proposing  terms  of  accom- 
modation to  the  court  of  Vienna,  through  the  intervention 
of  lord  Hyndford ;  but  as  he  increased  his  demands  on 
every  trifling  advantage,  and  even  required  the  cession  of 
Konlgsgratz  and  Pardubitz  in  Bohemia,  as  well  as  the 
county  of  Glatz,  the  queen  of  Hungary  indignantly  rejected 
idl  his  overtures,  and  both  parties  determined  to  risic  the 
«vent  of  a  battle.  In  these  circumstances  prince  Cliarles  of 
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Lorainc  advanced  from  Moravia,  wliitlicr  lie  had  marched 
to  relieve  Brunn,  passed  the  frontiers  of  Bulu mia,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Prussian  (quarters  on  the 
IJtli  of  Maj.  The  two  armies  encountered  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th.  The  Austrians,  by  a  forced  march,  gained 
the  village  of  Czaslaa  on  the  16tb,  and  the  following  morning 
advanced  in  four  columns  to  attack  the  Frussiansi  posted 
near  Chotusitz,  who  were  scarcely  formed  before  the  can- 
nonade began.  The  numbers  were  nearly  equal,  and  the 
action  was  warmly  contested  on  both  sides ;  the  Austrians 
displayed  numerous  proofs  of  exalted  courage  ;  the  infantry 
retrieved  the  disgrace  which  they  had  incurred  at  the  battle 
of  Molwitz,  and  the  cavalry  did  not  belie  their  former  ex- 
ertions, but  lost  the  decisive  moment  by  their  eagerness  for 
plunder.  At  length  the  steadiness  and  discipline  of  the 
Prussian  infantry,  the  improved  manoeuvres  of  tlic  cavalry, 
and,  above  all,  tlie  activity  of  Frederic,  decided  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  The  Prussians  remained  masters  of  the  field 
of  battle,  with  eighteen  cannons,  two  pair  of  colours,  and 
1200  prisoners;  but  the  Austrians  retreated  in  good  order, 
and  carried  away  fourteen  staiidards,  two  pair  of  colours, 
and  lUOO  prisoners.  Tlic  loss  on  butli  sides  -was  consider- 
able :  the  king  of  Prussia  computes  that  of  the  Austrians 
in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  deserters,  at  7000  men ; 
his  own  was  not  inferior,  and  was  more  sensibly  felt^  as  his 
cavalry  was  almost  ruined* 

Although  the  victozy  was  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians, 
yet  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  battle  were  highly 
favourable  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  as  it  rendered  both 
parties  sincere  in  their  desires  for  peace,  lie  king  was 
disappointed  of  the  ducted  advantages ;  and  the  queen  of 
Hungary  saw  the  necessity  of  detaching  an  enemy  who 
crippled  all  her  efforts;  pnrticularly  as  a  corps  of  10,000 
men  was  advancing  to  reinforce  the  French  army  in  Bo- 
hemia. Frederic  lowered  his  demandSj  and  made  over- 
tures of  accommodation,  in  a  manner  which  evinced  his 
extreme  anxiety  for  peace ;  and  lord  Hyndford,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  full  powers  from  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
signed  tlte  preliminaries  at  Breslau,  with  Podewilz,  tho 
Prussian  minister,  on  the  11th  of  June,  which  were  after- 
wards ratified  by  both  sovereigns.  The  queen  ol  Hungary 
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ccMled  to  the  l^ing  of  Prn^^^'ia  in  full  sovereignty  all  Upper 
and  Lower  Silesia,  with  tlie  county  of  Glatz,  except  the 
towns  of  Troppau  and  Jageriulorf,  and  the  high  mountains 
beyond  the  Oppau.  These  preliminaries  were  formed  into 
n  delinitive  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Berliu  on  the  28th 
of  July,  under  the  guaranty  of  the  king  of  Enirland. 
Augustus,  as  elector  of  Saxony,  was  also  included  in  the 
treaty,  and  agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  French 
majf  and  to  acknowledge  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which 
he  anerwards  fulfilled. 

The  Austrian  arms  began  now  to  be  SuceessM  in  all 
<iuarters.  Just  before  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries 
prince  Lobeowitz,  who  was  stationed  at  Budwelss  with 
10,000  men,  made  an  attack  on  Frauenberg ;  Broglio  and 
Belleisle  advanced  from  Piseck  to  relieve  the  town,  and 
a  combat  took  place  at  Sahay,  in  which  the  Austrians  were 
Impulsed  with  the  loss  of  500  men.  This  trifling  affair  was 
magnified  into  a  decisive  victory;  and,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  royal  historian,  "the  battle  of  Pharsalia  did 
not  occasion  more  sensation  at  Home,  than  did  this  little 
combat  at  Paris."  Marshal  Broglio,  elated  with  this  ad- 
vantage, and  relyinir  on  the  immediate  junction  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  remained  at  Frauenberg  in  perfect  security. 
But  liis:  expectations  were  disappointed;  Frederic  had 
already  commenced  his  secret  negotiations,  and  prince 
Charles  was  enabled  to  turn  his  forces  against  the  French. 
Being  joined  by  prince  Lobcowitz,  they  attacked  Broglio, 
and  compdled  him  to  quit  Frauenberg  with  such  precipita- 
tion^  that  his  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  light 
troops,  and  the  French  retreated  towards  Branau,  harassed 
hy  the  Croats  and  other  irregulars.  The  garrison  of  Piseck, 
refusing  to  surrender  to  a  detachment  under  Nadasti,  a 
body  of  Croats  swam  across  the  river  with  their  sabres  in 
their  mouths,  and  climbing  on  each  other^s  shoulders  scaled 
the  walls,  and  made  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Austrians,  pursuing  their  success  against  the 
French,  drove  Broglio  from  Branau,  and  followed  him  to 
the  ^^-nlls  of  Prague,  where  be  found  Belleisle,  returned 
from  an  unsuccessful  journey  to  prevent  the  peace  of  Bres- 
lau,  and  to  animate  the  court  of  Dresden.  After  s'^veral 
consultations,  the  two  generals  called  in  their  po?t^,  and 
secured  their  army  partly  within  the  walls,  and  partly 
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%vitlnn  a  peninsula  of  tlio  Moldau,  the  front  of  wliich  was 
fortiiied  hy  a  stronj^  lino  of  entrenchments. 

Prince  Charles  occupied  the  White  Mountiiiii  on  tlie  side 
of  the  Little  Town,  and  general  Festetitz,  witli  18,000  fresh 
men  from  Silesia,  was  stationed  opposite  the  New  Town, 
and  completed  the  blockade.  Soon  afterwards  the  duke  of 
Loraine  joined  the  armj,  which  now  amounted  to  70,000 
men,  and  the  arriTal  of  the  heavy  artillery  enabled  the 
Austrians  to  conunenee  the  siege.  Thus,  except  the  l^ons, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  allies,  and  a  small 
corps  of  Bavarians,  the  forces,  which  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  had  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  were  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Prague ;  while  a 
body  of  10,000  French,  under  the  duke  d'Harcourt,  who 
had  attempted  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  their  countrymen, 
were  kept  in  check  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Danube,  bj  the 
superior  skill  and  activity  of  Kevenliuller. 

Besides  tlie  success  of  the  armies  and  the  zeal  of  the 
people,  the  cause  of  Maria  Tlieresa  was  favoured  by  an 
established  prejudice  prevailing  in  the  empire,  England, 
Holland,  and  even  in  Russia  and  Denmark,  that  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe  depended  on  the  destiny  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  as  the  only  power  capable  of  counterbalancing  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  Maria  Tiicresa,  with  great  address, 
availed  herself  of  this  impression,  and  negotiated  in 
every  court  of  Europe  which  was  not  devoted  to  her  ene- 
mies. The  first  and  principal  impulse  in  her  favour  among 
foreign  nations  was  given  by  Great  Britain,  whose  zeal 
seems  to  have  been  increased  by  a  change  in  the  admini- 
stration. Sir  Robert  "Walpole,  whom  the  court  of  Vienna 
had  always  considered  eitlier  as  an  enemy,  or  at  best  as  a 
lukewarm  partisan,  was  driven  from  the  helm,  and  the 
management  of  af^irs  principally  intrusted  to  lord  Car- 
teret, who  had  proved  himself  a  stanch  friend  to  the  house 
of  Austria.  The  new  minister  hastened  to  convey  the 
strongest  af^siirfinccs  of  his  intention  to  support  the  qnccn 
of  Hungary  with  the  whole  power  of  the  British  empire  ; 
nor  where  his  promises  belied  by  the  event.  Large  sup- 
plies of  men  and  money  were  almost  unanimously  voted  by 
parliament)  the  subsidies  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  Den- 
mark, and  Hesse  Cassel  were  continued,  England  dis- 
played a  resolution  to  enter  with  vigour  into  the  conti- 
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nental  war ;  and  16»000  men  were  embarked  to  form  an 
armj  in  Flanders,  in  conjunction  with  the  subsidiaiy  troops 
of  Hanover  and  Hesse,  and  a  large  corps  of  Austrians, 
The  dilatorj  spirit  of  the  Datch  was  roused  hj  these  pre- 
parations; the  States  resisted  the  repeated  soticitations  of 
the  fVeneh  ambassador  to  adopt  a  neutrality,  augmented 
their  army  and  navy,  and  granted  a  subsidy  of  840^000 
florins  to  the  queen  of  Hungary. 

A  change  had  also  taken  place  in  the  government  of 
Russia,  which  afterwards  proved  highly  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Elizabeth,  on  tlie  6th  of 
December  1741,  i^ad  overturned  the  weak  and  capricious 
government  of  the  reiront  Anne,  imprisoned  the  infant 
emperor,  and  occupied  the  throne  of  her  father,  Peter  the 
Great ;  but  altliou^xh  she  was  assisted  in  this  revolution  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  marquis  de  la  Chetardie,  the  French 
minister,  the  event  was  not  less  disadvantageous  to  the 
enemies  of  Austria.  The  king  of  Prussia  lost  nn  able  ad- 
herent by  the  arrest  and  banishment  of  mar^hul  Munich; 
and  the  Russians,  roused  by  the  accession  of  this  popular 
princess,  redoubled  their  efforts  against  the  Swedes,  who 
had  experienced  a  total  defeat  at  WiUiamstadt,  with  the 
capture  of  10,000  men. 

In  Italy  a  change  equally  favourable  and  unexpected  had 
taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  queen  of  Hungary.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  danger  which  threatened  her  hereditary 
dominions,  Maria  Theresa  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
the  d^ence  of  Italy,  where  she  could  not  oppose  the  great 
force  assembling  against  her ;  but  the  subsidies  of  England 
and  the  zeal  of  her  Hungarian  subjects,  had  no  sooner  en- 
abled her  to  stem  the  torrent  on  the  side  of  Austria,  than 
she  turned  her  attention  to  tlic  situation  of  Italy.  She  had 
contrived  to  retain  io,Ot)0  men,  and  prepared  large  maga- 
zines in  Tuscany  and  the  Milanese :  but  she  placed  her 
principal  reliance  on  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  who  was  alienated  by  the  grasping  ambition  of 
the  queen  ot  Spain,  and  perceived  that  he  was  to  support 
the  burden  of  the  war,  to  secure  the  Milanese  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Lombardy  for  Don-Philip,  without  reaping 
for  himself  any  equivalent  advantage.  To  detach  so 
important  an  nlly  from  the  grand  confederacy,  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  by  the  instances  of  England,  was  induced  to 
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promise  some  cessions  in  the  IGlanese,  and  to  transfer  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia  her  claims  on  the  marquisate  of 
finale^  while  he  engaged  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
foreign  troops  into  Lombardj.  But  so  ambiguous  were  • 
the  terms  of  this  engagement,  and  so  reluctant  was  the 
queen  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
that  a  secret  article  was  added  to  the  convention,  by  which, 
on  the  previous  notice  of  a  month,  he  reserved  the  power 
of  receding  from  the  alliance. 

In  consequence  of  this  temporary  agreement,  tlie  king  of 
Sardinia  espoused  the  party  of  Maria  Theresa,  at  tlie  very 
moment  when  the  duke  de  Montemar,  at  the  head  vl'  tlio 
Spanish  and  Neapolitan  forces,  had  secured  the  neutrality  of 
the  pope  and  the  concurrence  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  and 
was  hastening  to  invade  the  IVIilanese ;  while  a  F rcnch  army 
was  preparing  to  march  tiirough  Savoy  into  Italy.  By  this 
fortunate  event  the  French  were  prevented  from  passing 
the  Al])s  during  the  whole  campaigu  by  a  part  of  the  Sar- 
dinian forces,  while  the  king  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
remainder,  uid  assisted  by  the  Austrians,  overran  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  and  checked  the  progress  of  the  Spa- 
niards. These  operations  were  effectually  supported  by  an 
English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  a  squadron  under 
the  command  of  commodore  Martin,  by  threats  of  an  im- 
mediate bombardment,  compelled  the  king  of  Naples  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Spanish  army,  and  to  engage 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  striet  neutrality. 

This  event  weakened  the  Spanisli  ibrces  in  Italy,  and 
prevented  tliem  from  pursuing  tiieir  advantages.  IBut  as 
the  kiDg  of  Sardinia  drew  part  of  his  troops  from  the  com- 
bined army  to. resist  the  Spaniards,  who  had  entered  Savoy 
under  Dun  I'lulip,  and  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign  on  the  side  of  Modena  was  not 
distinguished  by  any  remarkable  event,  and  the  two  armies 
began  to  take  up  winter-quarters  as  early  as  October; 
the  Spaniards  occupying  the  Bolognese  and  Bomagna,  and 
the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  the  duchies  of  Modena  and 
Parma. 
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The  joy  and  exultation  of  tlie  court  of  Vienna  at  these 
successes  were  equalled  only  by  the  consternation  and  de- 
spair of  car^Unal  FLenty.  The  aged  minister,  worn  out 
ivith  infirmities,  seemed  to  sink  even  below  his  natural  timi- 
dity ;  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the  internal  distresses  of 
the  nation,  the  great  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  increasing 
derangement  of  the  finances,  and  the  clamoors  of  the 
people^  who  were  irritated  at  the  total  defeat  of  those  wild 
schemes  of  glory  with  \vliich  the  war  had  been  com- 
menced, and  trembled  at  the  dangers  gathering  on  their 
own  frontiers. 

lie  saw  the  king  devoted  to  his  pleasures,  and  governed 
by  a  violent  and  dissohite  faction  ;  he  saw  the  troops  under 
the  duke  d'Harcourt  mouldering  away  on  the  marshy  banks 
of  the  Danube ;  and  that  army  which,  in  the  preceding 
year,  had  given  law  to  Germany,  cooped  up  within  the 
walls  of  Prague,  a  prey  to  disease  and  laminc,  and  with 
little  hopes  of  escaping  from  destruction,  except  by  sur- 
rendering themselves  prisoners  of  war.  He  saw  his  coun- 
try deserted  by  Flrassia  and  Saxony,  and-  left  without  a 
single  ally  in  Uermany,  except  (be  new  emperor,  who  was 
stripped  of  his  territories,  and  draining  the  exhausted  cof- 
fers of  France  for  his  subsistence.  He  saw  the  hostile 
spirit  of  Enghind  pervading  every  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
house  of  Austria  rising  with  fresh  vigour  from  its  late  de- 
pression, and  forming  the  centre  of  a  grand  confederacy 
against  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

Under  these  impressions  he  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
storm  by  submission,  and  to  purchase  the  deliverance  of 
the  armies  in  Germany  by  an  immediate  peace.  He  ac- 
cordingly made  proposals,  in  a  letter  to  count  Konigsegg, 
who  commanded  the  army  under  the  duke  and  prince 
Charles  of  Loraine,  in  which  he  exculpated  himself,  and 
threw  the  blame  of  the  war  on  Belleisle.  The  only  answer 
to  this  weak  and  humiliating  offer  was,  the  circulation  of 
the  letter,  by  order  of  tlie  queen  of  Hungary  j  and  a  se- 
cond, in  which  the  cardinal  remonstrated  against  this 
breach  of  confidence,  was  likewise  given  to  the  public* 

*  These  two  letters  are  given  in  the  Annals  of  Europe  for  1742, 
p.  428-425. 
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Notwithstanding  this  in?nlt,  the  conference?  were  after- 
wards rrniewed,  ^Iiirshal  Jiellei?*lo,  wlio  at  lirst  despised 
the  efforts  of  tiie  Austrians,  and  deoni  il  himself  secure  of 
fin  lionourabie  retreat,  was  alarmed  la  tlic  distress  of  the 
army,  and  appeared  sincere  and  anxious  for  an  uccommo- 
dation.  He  offered  to  evacuate  Prague,  and  to  quit  the 
territories  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  on  tlic  condition  of 
retaining  the  arms,  artillery,  and  baggage.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  offers  were  favourably  received  by  the  duke  of 
Loraine,  who  was  desirous  to  secure  tbe  tide  of  king  of 
the  Romans  by  a  peace  with  France.  In  these  sentiments 
he  was  confirmed  by  prince  Charles  and  count  Konigsegg, 
from  their  appreheneions  of  the  difficulties  which  would 
result  from  a  protracted  siege  against  a  considerable  army, 
resolyed  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,  and  inspired 
with  the  hopes  of  speedy  relief. 

But  all  ov^ures  were  disdainfully  rejected  by  Maria 
Theresa.  In  answer  to  the  further  solicitations  of  rnr- 
dinal  Fleury,  she  said,  in  the.  presence  of  the  wlude  court, 
"  I  will  grant  no  capituhition  to  the  Frt ncli  unny  :  T  will 
receive  no  proposition,  no  project  from  the  cardinal :  let 
him  address  himself  to  my  allies."  Adverting  to  the  offers 
of  Bellei^=le,  she  exclaimed,  am  astonislied  that  he 
should  make  any  a  dvances  ;  he  who,  by  money  and  pro- 
mises, excited  ahnost  all  the  princes  of  Germany  to  crush 
ine.  I  have  acted,"  she  added,  "  with  too  much  condescen- 
sion to  the  court  of  France  ;  compelled  by  the  necessity  of 
tiie  times,  I  debased  my  royal  dignity,  by  writing  to  the 
cardinal  in  terms  which  would  have  softened  the  most  ob- 
durate rocks ;  he  insolently  rejected  my  entreaties  $  and  the 
only  answer  I  obtained  was,  that  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty had  contracted  engagements  which  he  could  not  violate. 
I  can  provCy  by  documents  in  my  possession,  that  the 
Stench  endeavoured  to  excite  sedition  even  in  the  heart  of 
my  dominions;  that  they  attempted  to  overturn  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  empire,  and  to  pet  fire  to  the  four 
corners  of  Germartv  ;  and  i  will  transmit  these  proofs  to 
posterity,  as  a  warning  to  the  empire." 

The  queen  of  Hungary  was  encouraged  to  reject  all 
overtures  from  France,  by  tlie  example  of  the  British 
cabinet,  as  well  as  by  the  counsels  of  her  own  ministers. 
Lord  Carteret  warmly  promoted  the  views  of  George  IL 
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to  engage  m  the  continentol  war,  and  to  dismember  the 
territories  of  France.  He  was  seconded  by  tlie  zeal  of 
lord  Stair,  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  the  Low 
Countries,  who,  inspired  with  an  equal  antipathy  against 
France,  suggested  schemes  of  aggraiHli^rmcnt  to  tlie  court 
of  Vienna,  and  proposed  that  the  house  ot  Austria  should 
retain  Bavaria,  and  indemnify  the  emperor  by  conquests 
from  the  enemy.  The  ministers  of  the  conference  warmly 
entered  into  these  view?,  which  were  congenial  to  the  cha- 
racter and  temper  of  tiie  sovereign ;  and  liai-tensttiii,  the 
80ul  of  the  cabinet,  from  disappointment  and  indignation, 
was  no  less  Tiolent  than  count  Starembcrg,  whose  Aus- 
trian inveteracy  against  France  was  petrified  through  the 
course  of  fourscore  years."  Hence  Maria  Theresa  not  only 
expected  to  recover  Loratne,  and  the  dominions  which  had 
been  wrested  from  her  father  in  Italy,  hut  also  to  recover 
Alsace,  and  to  retain  Bavaria. 

As  a  prelude  to  these  successes,  she  looked  forward  to 
the  capture  of  the  French  armies  in  Bavaria  and  at  Prague 
who  seemed  abandoned  to  their  fate,  by  the  despondency 
and  weakness  of  cardinal  Fleury.  Like  her  enemies,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  she  indulged  herself  in  dreams 
of  conquest  and  dismemberment,  and  parcelled  out  the 
territories  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  to 
herself  and  her  allies,  as  France  had  divided  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  house  of  Austria.  She  was,  however,  disap- 
pointed in  these  sanguine  expectations;  the  party  in  France 
which  had  su{ii)urted  the  war  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
strained  cveiy  nerve  to  retrieve  their  affairs,  and  to  extri- 
cate the  armies  from  their  perilous  situation.  Secure  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  Dutch,  and  aware  that  Enghind,  without 
their  concurrence,  would  not  venture  to  commence  ofien- 
sive  operations  on  the  Continent,  the  French  cabinet  formed 
the  bold  project  of  marching  the  army  of  Mailleboi8»  which 
was  stationed  in  Westphalia,  towards  Prague,  a  distance  of 
600  miles,  through  a  country  full  of  defiles,  and  overrun 
by  the  tcoops  of  the  enemy.  This  plan  was  executed  with 
equal  promptitude  and  resolution.  A  corps  being  collected 
in  Flanders,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  English,  MatUe* 
bois  advanced  by  rapid  marches  towards  Bavaria,  and  ar- 
rived, on  the  14th  of  September,  at  Amberg,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate.    Here  he  was  joined  by  marshal  Seckendor^ 
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town,  advanced  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French  army. 
Broglio  had  seized  this  opportunity  to  quit  Prague,  and 
hastened  to  Leutmeritz  with  his  corps  of  12,CXX)  men  ;  but 
prince  Chnrles,  bein^  joined  by  Kevenluill*:'!*,  occupied  the 
passes  of  Satz  and  Cuden,  and  tlin^  obstructed  the  advauce 
of  the  army  of  Maillebois  to  Prague. 

Tlie  troups  of  Maiilebois,  reduced  and  debilitated  by  the 
fatigues  of  their  long  march,  were  incapable  of  forcing  tlie 
defiles  ;  and  being  deprived  of  provisions  from  Saxony, 
were  compelled  to  quit  an  exhausted  country,  and  fall 
back  into  the  Upper  Palatinate.  From  hence  the  French 
general  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  enemy  for  Upper  Aus- 
tria, and  turned  towards  the  Danube,  which  he  passed  on 
the  12th  of  December;  but  prince  Chwrle^  having  anti- 
cipated his  design  by  occupying  PaBsau,  which  covered 
that  country,  Mullebois  relinquished  all  hopes  of  relieving 
Prague^  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  between  the  iBer, 
the  Inn,  and  the  Danube.  Broglio^  unable  to  effect  a  juno- 
tion  with  Maillebois,  collected  provisions  and  necessaries^ 
and  led  liis  troops  back  to  Prague ;  from  whence^  escaping 
in  disguise,  he  reached  the  French  army,  and  on  the  18th 
of  December  assumed  the  command,  in  place  of  Mailleboi^ 
who  was  recalled. 

The  Austrians  beino'  left  masters  of  Bohemia,  prince  Lob- 
cowitz,  with  18,000  men,  resumed  the  blockade  of  Prague. 
The  situation  of  the  French  was  soon  rendered  desperate 
by  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  the  want  of  provisions 
and  fuel.  The  blockade  continued  several  weeks,  and  the 
court  of  Vienna  hourly  expected  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  this  reum  iiit  ol  tlie  French  forces,  when  they 
were  surprised  with  tlie  intelligence  that  BeUeisle  had 
effected  a  retreat. 

From  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  adjacent  country,  which  had  been  wasted  by 
order  of  prince  Charles^  to  the  extent  of  two  leagues  round 
the  city,  prince  Lobcowitz  had  taken  up  his  quarters  be- 
yond the  Moldau,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles.  He 
left  only  a  detachment  of  hussars  to  observe  the  French^ 
whom  he  considered  as  incapable  of  forcing  a  march  of 
a  hundred  miles  through  a  country  covered  with  snow^ 
broken  by  almost  impassable  mountains,  abounding  in  de* 
files^  and  infested  by  his  irregulars ;  and  he  was  encoa- 
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raged  in  this  opinion  hy  the  state  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
debilitated  hy  sickness,  and  totally  unprovided  with  cloth- 
ing. Belleiflle  ayailed  himaelf  of  these  dieomstances,  de- 
ceived the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  fonning  1 1,000 
foot  and  3000  hone  into  a  single  oolumn,  with  30  pieces  <^ 
cannon,  and  provisions  for  twelve  dajs^  departed  on  the 
night  of  the  16th  of  December,  leaving  the  sick  and 
wounded  with  a  guard  in  the  citadeL 

He  passed  throogh  an  open  country,  thirty  miles  in  ex- 
tent, without  receiving  any  check,  except  from  the  desul- 
tory attacks  of  the  hussars  and  light  troops,  avoided  the 
defiles  which  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  crossed  frozen 
morasses,  penetrated  through  almost  impassable  woods,  and 
rcnrlicd  Egra  on  the  twelfth  day,  without  losing  more  than 
an  iiundred  men  from  tlie  assaults  of  the  enemy.  But  no 
European  army  ever  experienced  more  dreadful  sufferings; 
the  soldiers,  without  any  oihvr  subsistence  than  frozen 
bread,  compelled  to  sleep  on  snow  and  ice,  without  a  cover- 
ing, and  perpetually  harassed  by  flying  parties,  perished  in 
great  numbers.  "  The  roads,"  says  tlie  historian  of  Bo- 
hemia, "  were  dreadful  to  behold :  they  were  overspread 
with  corpses ;  heaps  of  one  and  two  hundred  men  each, 
wi^  their  officers,  were  found  stiffened  with  the  frosty  or 
dead  with  fatigue.**  Twelve  hundred  men  smik  under 
these  distresses ;  many  whose  members  were  frozen  were 
obliged  to  undergo  amputation  at  Egra,  and  the  remainder 
were  thinned  by  the  ravages  of  a  dreadful  fever.  During 
the  whole  retreat  Belleisle  himself,  although  severely 
afflicted  with  the  rheumatism,  and  unable  either  to  walk  or 
lide^  was  carried  in  his  coach  or  sedan  to  all  parts  where 
his  presence  was  necessary ;  he  reconnoitred  and  pointed 
out  the  roads,  and  superintended  all  the  detail  of  the  march. 
But  notwithstanding  the  losses  of  his  army,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  propcrvin^;  tlie  flower  of  the  French  forces, 
of  saving  every  caiuiou  which  bore  thv  arms  of  his  master, 
and  of  not  leaving  the  smallest  trophy  to  grace  the  triumph 
of  the  enemy. 

The  remainder  of  the  French  troops,  amounting  to  only 
6000 men,  and  those  mostly  invalids,  seemed  an  easy  prey; 
and  prince  Lobcowitz,  who  was  iiiituted  at  the  escape  of 
Belkiole,  insisted  on  their  unconditional  surrender.  But 
their  gallant  commander,  Chevert,  rejected  such  an  humili* 
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ating  conditioTi,  and  replied  to  the  officer  who  bore  the 
summons,  "  Tell  the  prince,  that  if  he  will  not  grant  me 
the  honours  of  war,  I  will  set  fire  to  tlie  four  corners  of 
Prague,  and  bury  myself  under  its  ruins."  From  a  desire 
to  preserve  the  cnpitnl  of  I^ohemia,  thi-^  condition  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Clicvert  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
and  joined  the  army  at  Egra.* 

This  extraordinary  and  unexpected  retreat  was  unjustly 
attributed  to  collusion  ;  but  the  empress  queen  was  unable 
to  conceal  from  her  confidants  the  emotions  oi  her  anger 
and  disappointment,  and  was  less  gratified  by  tlie  recovery 
of  the  town  than  chagrined  at  the  escape  of  her  enemies.^ 
She  did  not,  however,  display  her  disappointment  in  public, 
*  but  celelmited  the  surrender  of  Prague  hj  a  magnificent 
and  gallant  entertainment  Among  other  festivities,  it  was 
distinguished  by  a  chariot  race  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks, 
in  which,  to  exliibit  the  triumph  of  her  sex,  hidies  alone 
were  permitted  to  contend;  and  Maria  Theresa  herself, 
with  her  sister,  entered  the  lists. 

Thus,  at  the  termination  of  the  campaign,  nil  Bohemia 
was  regained,  except  Egra;  and  on  the  12th  of  I\Iay,  1743, 
Maria  Theresa  was  soon  afterwards  crowned  at  Prague,  to 
the  recovery  of  which,  says  her  great  rival,  her  firmness 
had  more  contributed  than  the  force  of  her  arms. 

The  only  reverse  wliicli  the  Austrians  experienced  in 
the  midst  of  their  successes  Avas  the  temporary  loss  of 
Bavaria,  wIulIi  on  the  retreat  of  Kevenhuller,  was  occu- 
pied by  marshal  Seckendorf ;  and  the  emperor  made  his 
entry  iuto  Munich  on  the  2d  of  Octoher. 

On  the  2d  of  January  Belleisle,  leaving  a  garrison  at 
Egra,  quitted  that  town,  and  reconducted  his  army  to  Spire, 
where  it  was  to  cross  the  Kluae.  He  thus  closed  this 
singular  expedition,  in  which  he  entered  Germany  as  a 
legislator  and  a  conqueror,  at  the  head  of  40,000  Aen,  and 
returned  to  Fhinoe,  humiliated  and  a  fugitive,  with  only 

sooo* 

*  Memoires  de  Richelieu,  torn.  6.  p.  251.;  Pelzel,  p.  885. 

t  Mr.  Uobin^u's  Desputciies,  1742.  In  all  his  letters  at  this 
period,  he  mentkms  the  invetenite  animosity  of  the  queen  agalast 
the  French,  and  the  eitreme  agony  of  her  nund  on  their  escape  from 
Prague^ 
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The  commencement  of  1743  was  distinguished  by  the 
death  of  cardinal  Fleury,  who  died  at  Issy  on  the  30th  of 
January,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  go* 
Terned  France  during  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  with 
the  most  upright  disinterestedness  and  unblmished  in- 
tegrity ;  bnt  he  was  better  caleukted  to  superintend  the 
re^iUations  of  peace  than  to  direct  the  operations  of  war ; 
and  by  his  attention  to  the  recovery  of  the  finances,  had 
exposed  himself  to  the  censure  of  suffering  the  marine  to 
fall  into  decay,  and  of  repressing  the  miutary  ardour  <^ 
the  nation. 

Louis  XV.  seemed  like  an  heir  emancipated  from  a  long 
minority,  and  formed  the  resolution  of  directing,  himself^ 
the  helm  of  government.  He  therefore  appointed  no  prime 
minister;  nnd,  in  imitation  of  Louis  XIV.,  transacted 
business  with  the  chiefs  of  each  department.  11  ut  this 
transitory  ardour  soon  subsided  ;  his  devotion  to  pleasure 
again  gained  the  ascendency ;  and  the  conduct  of  affairs 
being  left  to  the  heads  of  the  different  offices,  the  kingduni 
was  governed  by  the  principal  ministers  of  state,  who 
were  independent  of  each  other,  and  acted  with  little  con- 
cert or  harmony. 

The  counsels  of  France  were  distracted  at  home,  and 
her  influence  rapidly  declining  abroad,  while  the  cause  of  - 
Maria  Theresa  was  triumphant  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
The  seal  of  the  king  and  pariiament  of  England  had  not 
abated  $  the  subsidy  of  300,000/.  was  continued  to  the 
queen  of  Hungary ;  another  of  200,000/.  voted  for  the 
King  of  Sardinia ;  and  the  army  in  Flanders,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  prepared  to  cross  the  Bhine, 
and  to  act  in  Grcrmany  as  auxiliaries.  The  States-general 
displayed  their  hostile  disposition  to  France  by  furnishing 
a  contingent  of  6000  men,  and  by  preparing  still  farther 
succours ;  the  Swedes,  worsted  in  every  enprnprement,  were 
unable  to  continue  hostilities,  and  Russia  ]i:ul  conrlndcd  a  • 
defensive  alliance  with  England ;  Maria  Theresa  was  tliere- 
fore  enabled  to  turn  her  whole  force  against  the  house  of 
Bourbon. 

VOL.  ilX.  V 
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The  first  efforts  of  the  campaign  were  directed  on  the 
side  of  Bavaria.  Prince  Charles  took  the  field  early  in 
Maj ;  and,  assisted  by  the  counsels  of  the  enterprising 
Kevenhuller,  flisconcerted  the  enemy  by  the  rapidity  and 
decision  of  ins  movements.  He  drove  the  advanced  posts 
of  the  1  ri  rich  back  on  the  Iser;  and,  suddenly  turning 
towards  liranau,  routed,  after  a  desperate  attack,  a  corps 
of  Bavarians  strongly  intrenched  at  Erblach,  took  their 
standards,  baggage,  and  artillery,  and  made  6000  men,  with 
the  comraander-in-chief,  Minuzzi,  and  many  other  officers, 
prisoners.  He  then  resumed  his  operations  again«?t  the 
French,  and  compelled  Broglio,  though  reinforced  by  a 
detachment  of  12,000  men  from  the  army  of  Noailles,  to 
lUl  bock  to  the  Rhine.  During  these  opentiQiis  prince 
Lobcowits  blockaded  ISgra^  drove  count  Saxe  with  great 
loB8  from  the  Upper  Palatinate^  and  then  advanced  towards 
the  Danube  to  co-q>erate  with  prince  Charles.  At  the 
same  time  baron  de  Stenitz  made  an  irruption  from  the 
Tyrol,  and  ravaged  the  southern  parts  of  Bavaria. 

The  unfortunate  emperor,  alarmed  by  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  Austriansi  quitted  Munich  with  precipitation^  and 
being  hopeless  of  assistance  from  the  French,  ordered 
Seckendorf,  who  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  still  held  out 
in  Bavaria,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  by  which  he 
renounced  hh  pretensions  to  the  Austrian  succession,  and 
yielded  his  doiniiuons  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  till  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  The  Bavarian  troops  were 
accordingly  withdrawn  into  Franconia ;  and  the  emperoF;^ 
stripped  of  all  his  territories,  retired  to  Ofburgh,  an  im- 
perial city,  and  ai'terwards  to  Frankfort. 

The  king  of  England,  being  relieved  from  his  appre- 
hensions for  Hanover  by  the  march  of  MaiUebois  into 
Germany,  prepitfed  to  take  an  active  part  against  the 
Frendi  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  queen  of  Hungary.  The 
British  and  Austrian  troops  in  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
earl  of  Stair,  directed  their  march  towards  the  Main ;  and^ 
being  joined  in  their  way  by  several  corps  of  Hessians 
and  HanoTcrians,  passed  the  Rhine  on  the  14th  of  May, 
and  arrived  on  the  23rd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frank- 
fort. Meanwhile,  a  French  army  assembled  on  the  Rhine 
under  Noailles,  and  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  to 
retard  the  march  of  the  allies  into  Germany,  and  prevent 
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their  junction  with  prince  Charles  of  Loraine.  With  % 
view,  therefore,  to  gain  the  Upper  Maia,  lord  Stair  pnahe^ 
foanraida  to  Aachaffenbargb,  where  he  established  hif 
head-quarters;  hut  his  pn^gress  waa  arrested  by  tfat 
vigilance  of  the  Freneh  general,  who  occupied  the  defiles 
aboTe  Aschafienburgh,  and  the  posts  on  the  Upper  Main ; 
and  secured  the  command  of  the  Lower  Main  by  throwing 
Mdges  oyer  the  river  at  Selingenstadt.  ^he  allied  armj 
thus  confined  to  thoTicinity  of  Aschaffenburgh»  and  unable 
to  draw  subsistence  either  from  the  Upper  or  Lower  Main» 
began  to  experience  great  scnrcity  of  provisions.  At  this 
juncture,  George  IL,  accoinpained  by  tlic  duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  lord  Carteret,  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  to 
witness  the  deplorable  situation  of  his  troops,  who  were 
reduced  to  the  alternative,  of  surrendering  themselves  pri- 
soners of  Avar,  or  of  cutting  their  way  through  an  enemy 
superior  in  riumbers,  and  masters  of  all  the  defiles. 

The  arrival  of  the  king  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the 
army  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  force  their  way  to  Hanau, 
the  principal  depository  their  magazines,  where  a  corpse 
of  12>000  Hanoverians  and  Hesfdana  had  just  arriTod.  The 
$xmj  decamped  at  midnight  <m  the  27tfa9  and  Aachaffen* 
burgh  waa  instantly  occupied  by  the  Feench.  At  the  same 
time  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  crossed  the  river  at  Sdia» 
genstadt,  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  their  right  against 
Wehuisheim  and  the  bank  of  the  Main,  and  their  left^ 
covered  by  a  wood,  behind  tlie  Beck  or  rivulet  of  Dettingen, 
which,  flowing  in  a  deep  ravine,  was  passable  only  by  a 
single  bridge.  The  allies  were  thus  cooped  up  in  a  narrow 
plain,  closed  with  hills,  woods,  and  morasses  on  the  rights 
and  on  the  left  by  the  Main,  the  steep  bank  of  which  on- 
the  opposite  side  was  planted  with  numerous  batteries. 
Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  they  continued  their  march, 
exposed  to  the  incessant  fire  of  the  French  artilh'iy,  and 
advancing  almost  to  Dettingen,  formed  on  a  narrow  front 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit.  Though 
full  of  ardour,  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  king^ 
they  could  scarcely'have  surmounted  the  obstacles  of  nature 
and  art»  had  they  not  been  extricated  by  the  inadvertence 
of  the  enemy. 

The  duke  de  Grammont,  nephew  of  NoaiIle%  who  com- 
manded that  part  of  the  Freneh  army  which  was  stationed 
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aear  the  defile  of  Dettingen*  being  encouraged  by  the  dis- 
order  into  whieh  the  allies  were  thrown  by  the  fire  of  the 
batteries,  and  eager  to  signalise  himself,  quitted  his  im- 
pregnable position,  crossed  the  rivulet,  and  advanced  into 
,  the  plain.  This  blind  impetuosity  frustrated  all  the  wise 
dispositions  of  the  commander-in-chief;  he  thus  rendered 
useless  the  French  batteries  beyond  the  Main,  while  his 
own  troops  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  lire,  and  compelled  to 
engage  on  equal  ground  with  superior  numbers.  Lord 

.  Stair  availed  hiaiseli  of  this  fortunate  circumstance,  aiid 
was  seconded  by  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  the  skill  of 
.  count  Neuperf^  the  Austrian  commander.  The  confederate 
forces  after  a  general  shout,  which  was  the  omen  of  victory, 
advanced  with  undaunted  resolution,  and  by  their  irresistible 
impetaosity,  compelled  the  enemy  to  give  way.  lAany 
the  French  regiments,  particularly  tiie  honsehold  troops, 
displayed  uncommon  yalour^  but  were  repulsed  with  great 

*  slaughter  %  and  NoailleB^  who  hastened  with  a  rdnforce- 
ment»  was  compelled  to  recroes  the  Main  with  the  loss  of 
^000  men  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners. 

Though  the  king  took  no  part  in  the  dispoeitionB  of  this 

.  battle,  he  displayed  great  personal  bravery,  and  several 
times  led  his  cavalry  and  infantry  to  the  charge.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  gave  a 
signal  proof  of  his  himnmity.  After  the  engagement, 
when  the  surgeon  was  preparing  to  extract  the  ball,  he 
observed  a  French  musqueteer  brought  near  his  tent, 
dreadfully  wounded,  **  Begin,**  he  said,  "  by  relieving  that 
French  officer,  he  is  more  wounded  than  I  am  ;  he  may 
want  assistance,  and  I  shall  not."  This  victory,  thciugh 
purchased  by  the  allies  with  a  considerable  loss,  oiUy  se- 
cured their  retreat.  The  king  dined  on  the  field,  and  tlie 
army,  leaving  thdr  sick  and  wounded  to  the  care  of  the 
Frenchy  decamped  and  marched  to  Hanau. 

The  battle  of  Dettingen  may  rath^  be  conndered  as  an 
nnexpected  and  fortunate,  escape,  than  as  an  important 
and  decisive  engagement;  it  was  however  triumphantly 
celebrated  by  the  allies,  and  the  exploits  of  the  king  com- 
pared with  those  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene.  At  Vienna 
it  occasioned  a  delirium  of  joy  ^  the  queen,  in  returning 
from  an  excursion  by  water,  was  hailed  by  multitudes  of 
people,  wh0|  pouring  from  Vienna,  crowded  the  banks  of 
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the  Danube  for  the  space  of  nine  miles.  She  entered  the 
capital  in  a  species  of  triumph,  and  celebrjited  the  victory 
by  a  Te  Deum  in  the  cathedral.  In  making  an  eulogium 
of  George  II.,  she  expressed,  with  a  mixture  of  humility  • 
and  pride,  a  modest  sense  of  her  own  unworthiness  to  de- 
serve these  favours  irom  licaven,  otherwise  than  as  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to  raise  the  house 
of  Austria  in  her  person,  in  proportion  to  its  recent  de- 

{HTMRBIOXI* 

Her  sanguine  ezpectations  were  at  this  time  buoyed  up 
lij  the  favourable  state  of  her  own  and  the  allied  utmjf 
the  depression  of  the  emperor^  and  the  despondency  of  ' 
the  French.  The  capture  of  Egra  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, secured  the  possession  of  all  her  hereditary  countries  $  - 
and  prince  Charles  of  Loraine,  after  forcing  the  emperor 
to  agree  to  a  neutrality,  had  reached  the  Bhine  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manheim,  at  the  head  of  an  army  flushed 
with  success,  and  equal  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  appoint- 
ment, to  any  which  had  been  hitherto  assembled  by  the 
house  of  Austria. 

The  great  scheme  of  dismembering  France  was  now 
brought  to  maturity ;  and  prince  Charles,  accompanied  by 
KevenhuUer,  hastened  to  Hanau  to  concert  with  the  king 
of  England  a  plan  of  operations.  The  combined  army,  ' 
now  amounting,  by  the  junction  of  the  Dutch,  to  -5(),()00 
men,  was  to  cross  the  Rhine  at  Mcntz,  and  to  occupy 
Alsace,  while  prince  Charles  was  to  pass  that  river  from 
the  Austrian  Brisgau,  and  orermn  Lorain^  IVaneheCknnt^ 
and  Burgundy.  The  king  of  England  accordingly  crossed 
ih»  Bhine  at  Menta^  on  the  22nd  of  August,  and  took  up 
his  head-quarters  at  Worms;  while  prince  Charles  pre- 
pared to  penetrate  into  France  in  the  vicinity  of  Brisac. 
But  this  plan  was  impeded  by  the  opposite  views  of  the 
confederate  powers,  by  the  disputes  which  agitated  the 
allied  army,  by  the  secret  negotiations  for  peace»  and  by 
the  disoordiftut  counsels  of  England. 

The  camp  of  the  allies  soon  became  a  scene  of  discord 
and  confusion  ;  the  impetuous  temper  of  lord  Stair  was 
irritated  by  the  rejection  of  his  proposal  to  cro^^s  the  Main, 
and  pursue  the  enemy  after  the  late  battle ;  while  the 
Austrian  generals,  considering  their  allies  as  mere  auxili- 
arieSy  expected  to  direct  all  operations  according  to  the 
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views  and  iuterests  of  their  sovereign  ;  tlie  Dutch  were 
dilator/  and  averse  to  action,  and  the  British  troop jea- 
loas  of  the  king's  partialis  to  his  Qetama  subjects,  gave 
waj  to  national  an^fiathy,  and  broke  out  into  bitter  invee* 
tiires  against  the  Hanoverians.  An  army  thus  compoaed 
was  not  eapaUe  of  acting  with  sphrit  and  unanimity ;  and 
its  operations  were  still  more  embarrassed  by  the  compli* 
cated  negotiations  which  had  been  opened  for  peace. 

The  emperor,  dei^rive<l  of  his  dominions^  and  disapr 
pointed  of  the  subaidies  of  France,  was  redueed  to  extreme 
necessity,  and  made  overtures  for  a  reconciliation  to 
George  II.,  through  the  medium  of  prince  William  of 
Hesse.  Preliminaries  were  accordingly  settled,  by  which 
he  renounced  his  claims  on  the  Austrian  dominions,  broke 
off  his  connection  with  France,  and  agreed  to  other  con- 
ditions advantageous  to  the  house  of  Austria.  In  return 
he  was  to  be  acknowL  (li:;ed  liead  of  the  empire,  to  receive 
a  provisional  subsidy  lor  tlie  nmintenance  of  his  diirnity, 
and  to  be  restored  to  his  dominions.  George  II.  even  agreed 
to  advance  300,000  crowns  within  forty  days,  and  use  his 
influence  to  gain  the  concurrence  of  the  queen  of  Hungary. 
This  accommodation  was  prevented  by  the  aversion  of 
Maria  Theresa,  who  aspired  to  depose  the  emperor,  and 
retain  Bayaria,  an4  by  the  opposition  of  the  coundl  of 
regency  in  England,  who  were  actuated  hy  a  jealou^  of 
lord  Carteret  But  the  ]ast»  and  perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful, cause  of  the  inactivity  <^  the  allied  army,  was  de- 
rived from  the  dedre  of  George  n.  to  extort  from  the 
queen  of  Hungary  the  cessions  promised  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia  in  the  preceding  year,  which  she  evaded  by  eveijr 
possible  pretence. 

In  Italy,  hostile  operations  had  commenced  early  in  the 
year.  The  queen  of  Spain,  irritated  with  the  ill  success  of 
the  preceding  campaign,  had  recalled  Montemar,  and 
given  the  command  to  the  count  dn  G  acres,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  enterprising  spirit.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1743,  while  the  troops  were  in  cantonments, 
this  imperious  woman  ordered  the  new  Lreneral  to  attack 
the  enemy  within  three  days,  or  to  resign  the  command, 
images  obeyed  this  peremptory  mandate  with  equal  s{)irit 
and  address  ;  he  secretly  drew  his  troops  together,  and  on 
the  3rd  ui  I'ebruary,  with  his  officers,  slipped  from  a  ball 
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with  wluch  lie  amused  the  people  of  Bologna,  and  marched 
at  the  head  of  his  army  to  anrpiue  the  Austrians  in  their 
qnnters.  Though  the  strictest  precaution  had  been  taken 
to  conceal  his  design,  marshal  Traun  was  fortunately  ap- 
prised of  the  intended  attack,  and  had  assembled  his  troops 
at  Campo  Santo.  A  desperate  engagement  took  place, 
which  began  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued 
by  moonlifrlit  till  after  seven.  The  Spaniards  were  su- 
perior in  luiiiibe.r,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  ob- 
tained some  advantage  over  the  Austrian  cavalry,  but  were 
at  length  compelled  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss. 
Having  taken  several  colours,  staiidards,  kettle-drums,  and 
cannon,  they  claimed  the  victory,  which  was  celebrated  by 
a  Te  Deum  at  Madrid.  The  advantage,  however,  was  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  confederates,  and  Traun  receiving 
a  reinforcement  from  Germany,  Grages  quitted  B<^ogna  £ 
March,  and  retired  to  Bimini  with  ms  armj^  ledueed  almost 
to  12,000  men. 

The  remunder  of  the  campaign  was  not  equal  to  this 
jMiccesaful  commenoment  Elated  with  her  suoeesses  in 
Germany,  and  the  hopeless  situation  of  the  French  troops 
hk  Bohemia,  the  queen  of  Hongary  undervalued  the  ad« ' 
vantages  derived  from  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  did  not  consider  that  his  defection  might  still  occasion 
the  certain  loss  of  her  dominions  in  Italy.  She,  therefore, 
had  thrown  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  promised  cessions ; 
and,  in  answer  to  the  repeated  exhortations  of  George  II., 
pee vi silly  exclaimed,  it  is  the  system  of  England  to  lead 
me  I'r  om  one  sacrifice  to  another.  I  must  expose  my  troops 
to  certain  destruetion  for  no  other  end  than  to  strip  my- 
self of  my  own  accord.  Should  the  cessions  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia  be  extorted  i'rurn  me,  what  remains  in  Italy  will 
not  be  worth  defending,  and  the  only  alternative  left  is 
that  of  being  stripped  cither  by  England  or  France."  The 
king  of  Sardinia,  also,  with  the  characteristic  avidity  of 
the  house  of  Savoy,  graced  at  more  than  he  had  at  first 
^demanded;  while  die  vudent  and  captious  sphlt  of  the 
marquis  d'Ocmea  contributed  still  farther  to  alienate  the 
court  of  Vienna.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  therefore,  per« 
sisted  in  her  refusal  of  the  promised  cessionsi  and  the 
whole  summer  passed  in  fruitless  negotiation*  At  length 
ihe  king  of  Sardinia*  imtated  bjr  these  repeated  delaj% 
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threateDed  that  witbont  an  immediate  compliance  with  his  ^ 
demandsy  he  wonld  unite  his  anns  with  thoae  of  France^ 
Spain,  and  the  emperor,  against  the  house  of  Austria* 
This  threat,  aided  by  the  representations  of  EngUmd,  ex« 
torted  the  reluctant  consent  of  Maria  Theresa;  and  on 
the  2nd  of  September,  174d»  her  plenipotentiary,  baron 
Wasner,  signed  an  offendve  and  defensive  alliance  with 
the  British  and  Sardinian  ministers  at  Worms. 

The  queen  of  ITnnp-nry  cedGd  tlic  v'lty  and  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Placentia,  th^^  A  igr  s  -inesco,  part  of  the  duchj  of 
Pavia,  and  the  county  of  An  iziera  ;  she  likewise  yielded  her 
pretensions  to  the  marquisate  of  Finale,  which  had  been 
mortgaged  to  the  Genoese  ;  and  also  engaged  to  maintain 
30,000  men  in  Italy,  to  be  commanded  by  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  king  was  to  employ  45,000  men  under  the 
condition  of  receiving  an  annual  subsidy  of  200,000/.  from 
Great  Britain,  and  the  sum  of  dOO,O0Ol  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  mortage  on  Finale ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  sums^ 
Great  Britain  agreed  to  send  a  strong  squadron  into  the 
Mediterranean,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  allied  forces  in 
Italy. 

In  the  midst  of  these  negotiations  the  allied  armies-  in 
Italy  continued  inactive.  But  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Worms,  prince  Ix>bcowitz,  having  succeeded  mar* 
shal  Traun  in  the  command,  drove  the  Spaniards  from 
Rimini,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  beyond  the  ^oglia. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  both 
armies  took  up  winter  quarters,  the  Spaniards  fit  Pesaro,  • 
Fano,  and  SenegaUi%  and  the  Austrians  at  Eimiui,  Forli, 
and  Cesano. 

On  the  side  of  the  Alps  a  combined  army  of  French  and 
Spaniards,  under  Don  Philip,  re-entered  Savoy,  nnd  having 
overrun  the  whole  duchy,  attempted  on  the  7th  and  8th  of 
October,  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont,  by  forcing  the  lines 
near  Chateau  Dauphin,  which  secured  the  pass  of  the  Alps. 
Being,  however,  repulsed  with  great  loss  by  the  king  of 
Sardinia^  in  person,  they  were  compelled  by  the  approach 
of  winter  to  retire  into  Provence  and  Dauphin^* 

During  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  Worms,  the 
confederate  army  in  Germany  remained  inactive,  while 
prince  Charles  in  vain  attempted  to  pass  the  Rhine  near 
j^^ew  Brisac   From  this  period  no  effectual  movement  was 
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made,  and  nothing  passed  except  desultory  irruptions  of 
the  Austrian  irregulars  into  Alsace  and  Loraine.  In 
October  the  combined  anny  retired  into  winter  quarters  ; 
the  English,  Austrians,  and  Hanoverians  in  British  pay 
returned  into  Flanders ;  the  Dutch  marched  into  Brabant 
and  Giiolderlniid  ;  and  the  Hessians  and  other  Hanover- 
ians to  their  respective  countries  ;  while  prince  Charles, 
leaving  part  of  his  army  in  the  Brisc^an,  dispersed  the  rest 
in  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  Upper  Austria.  Toward  the 
close  of  this  campaign,  the  entire  recovery  ot  Bohemia  was 
completed  by  the  sui  render  of  the  French  garrison  at  Egra, 
which  had  iicld  out  with  unexampled  perseverance,  and  in 
the  midst  of  distress  greater  than  their  countrymen  had 
suffered  at  Prague,  till  the  7th  of  September. 

At  the  dose  of  the  campaign  prince  Charles  of  Loraine 
fetnmed  to  Vienna,  and  espoused  the  archduchess  Mary 
Anne^  sister  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  whom  he  had 
been  long  attached;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  great  serrices, 
was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  his  consort,  to  the  go- 
Temment  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  She  was  a  princess 
of  a  meek  and  amiable  temper;  but  this  happy  union  was 
of  short  duration,  as  she  died  in  child-bed  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ensuing  year. 


Chap.  CV.—  1744.  • 

The  winter  was  passed  by  the  belligerent  powers  in  vast 
preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Hitherto  England 
and  France  had  engaged  simply  as  auxiliaries,  without  any  * 
formal  declaration  of  war ;  the  one  in  support  of  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  and  the  other  in  favour  of  the  emperor  and 
•  Spain.  But  this  year  the  two  rival  nations  became  princi- 
pals, and  brought  forward  their  whole  strength  by  land  and 
sea  in  this  arduous  contest. 

At  4his  period  the  efforts  of  England  were  debilitated, 
and  her  councils  distracted  by  feuds  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
violence  of  contending  parties. 

Encoui-aged  by  these  domestic  broils,  cardinal  Tencin, 
minister  of  state,  who  was  elevated  to  the  purple  by  Jacobite 
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interest,  projected  an  invasion  of  England  in  favour  of  tfa6 
dethroned  family.  Eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  having  on 
board  4()00  land  forces,  suddenly  appeared  off  the  isle  of 
Wight,  and  (lie  son  of  the  pretender,  with  mai'shal  8axo, 
who  oonimanded  the  expedition,  came  in  gierht  of  the 
English  coast.  Fortunately  a  sudden  storm  dispLrsed  the 
armament,  and  the  squadron  was  driven  hack  in  a  shattered 
state  to  the  ports  of  France.  This  attempt,  though  unsuc- 
cessful, produced  an  instantaneous  effect ;  terror  and  in- 
dignation spread  through  all  ranks,  the  divisions  in  the 
Cfi]binet  were  suspehded,  the  public  clamour  ceased,  the 
war  against  Fnuioe  bocaime  popular ;  the  pwiiuiieiit  Toted 
larger  supplies  than  had  ever  before  been  granted,  and  the 
cause  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  promoted  with  xedoubled 

Nor  was  France  more  badcward  in  her  hostile  prepara? 
tions;  war  was  formally  declared  against  Chraat  Britain 
and  Austria,  and,  besides  the  axrangements  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Sngland,  100^000  men  were  assembled  on  the  side 
of  Flanders.  The  king  himself  repaired  to  Lisle^  to  take 
the  command  of  this  force,  and  in  the  space  of  two  months 
captured  Conrtiayy  Menin,  Ypresi  Fort  la  Knoqne,  and 
Fumes. 

This  rapid  progress  was  no  less  owln<^  to  the  deficiency 
of  the  allied  army,  and  to  the  incapacity  and  divisions  of 
the  generals,  than  to  the  military  skill  of  marshal  8axe, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  inspired  by 
the  presence  of  Louis  XV.  Part  of  the  British  troops 
having  been  drawn  into  England  against  the  projected  in- 
vasion, and  the  other  confederates  being  deficient  in  their 
respective  contingents,  the  army,  which  ought  to  have 
amounted  to  80,omi  did  not  exceed  60,000  men.  Marshal 
Wade^  the  commander  of  the  British  troops,  was  a  man  of 
a  fretful  and  indolent  disposition,  and  these  defects  weve 
heightened  bj  his  advanced  age.  He  was  thwarted  by  the 
4uke  of  Arembetg,  general  of  the  Austrian  forces,  who  was 
more  anxious  to  cover  his  own  estales  in  the  victnitj  of 
Hainault,  than  to  act  for  the  advantage  of  the  common 
cause.  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who  commanded  the 
Dutch,  and  was  shackled  by  private  instructions,  was  an 
equal  check  on  liis  operations,  from  a  fear  of  irritating  the 
rench,  whom,  the  States  were  stiU  desirous  of  conciliating. 
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These  discordant  views  and  characters  produced  endless 
divisions,  and  reduced  the  allies  almost  to  a  state  of  inac- 
tiun  ;  while  marshal  Saxe  was  at  tlie  head  of  an  army 
almost  double  in  numbers,  provided  with  u  train  of  artil- 
lery superior  to  any  ever  before  brought  into  the  field,  and 
ammated  by  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  Being  iin* 
shackled  by  inatoudiona,  or  thwarted  by  jealousiea,  he  was 
enabled  to  give  full  scope  to  his  great  military  talents,  and 
to  display  that  yigoor  and  decision  which  marked  all  his 
operatiooa;  heboid  down  all  before  him,  and  no  obetade 
seemed  likely  to  prevent  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Low 
Cooatriesy  when  the  Anstrians  bnrst  like  a  torrent  into 
Alsace. 

•  The  defence  of  Alsace  had  been  intrusted  to  the  marshal 
de  Coigny,  who  posted  his  principal  force  on  the  Queich, 
while  the  remnant  of  the  Bavarian  troops  under  Seckendorf 
entrenched  themselves  on  the  side  of  Philipsburgh ;  and 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  Mentz  to  F(^rt  T^uis,  were 
secured  by  every  precaution.  Prince  Charles,  howtner, 
deceived  the  French  commander  by  detachin^?;  c^eiieral 
Berenclau  towards  Gerne»heim,  as  if  he  intended  to  effect 
a  passage  on  that  side,  while  Nadasti  and  Trenk  crossed 
the  Rhine  in  boats,  at  the  head  of  9000  hussars  and  pan- 
dours,  and  surprised  three  Bavarian  regiments  posted  above 
Philipsburgh.  Under  the  protection  of  this  corps  bridges 
were  constructed  near  the  village  of  Schreck,  and  prince 
Charles  crossed  the  Rhine  wi£  his  whole  army  without 
kss^  while  BereneUu  effected  a  passage  at  Weissenauy  nettr 
Mentz.  The  Austrian  commander  sueoessivety  made  hinu 
Self  tnaster  of  the  lines  of  Spire^  Grernesheim,  and  Lauter. 
buighy  secured  the  important  post  of  Weissemburgh,  and 
tiius  established  himsdf  in  the  heart  of  Alsace^  wiHi  an 
krmj  of  60,000  men. 

^  Meanwhile  Coigny  retreated  to  Landaui  where  be  was 
joined  by  Seckendorf.  With  a  view  to  recover  the  import- 
ant lines  on  the  Lauter,  he  attacked  Weissemburgh,  which 

Av;i3  orcTipied  by  "N'arla'^ti  with  10,000  men,  and,  after  a 
C'oiitlict  of  six  hours,  suc('ee<'!ed  in  forcino;  the  entrench- 
ments ;  but  perceiving  himself  too  weak  to  pursue  bis  suc- 
cess, he  retreated  on  the  approach  of  prince  Ohai  lt  s  threw 
reinforcements  into  Fort  Louis  and  Strasbui-^^li,  and  fell 
back  behind  the  Hotter.  The  Austrians  re-occupied  Weis- 
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semburgh,  blockaded  Fort  Louis^  and  prince  Charles  pre* 
pared  to  enter  Londne ;  while  his  iir^nlara  spread  terror 

to  the  gates  of  Ltineyille»  and  compelled  Stanislaus  to  retire 
with  all  his  court.  In  consequence  of  this  rapid  success^ 
the  king  of  France,  renouncing  his  projects  in  the  Low 
Countries,  1«  ft  marshal  Saxe  to  maintain  his  conquest^  de- 
spatched 30,000  men  under  Noailles  to  reinforce  marshal 
Coigny,  and  was  hastening  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Alsace,  when  he  wa*?  ?e\7.ed  at  Meiitz  with  an 
illness  which  threatened  his  life.  This  event,  however,  did 
X!0t  suspend  the  marcli  of  tlie  troops  ;  Noailles  passed  the 
V6s£re5  and  joined  Coigny  at  Molsheim;  10,0(30  men  under 
the  duke  d'Harcourt  advanced  to  Pfalzburgh,  and  a  third 
corps  under  Belleisle  was  assembling  in  the  three  bishoprics. 

l^riuce  Charles  was  preparing  to  make  head  against  the 
accumulated  ioices  which  were  gathering  around  him, 
whea  he  was  recalled  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  had  again  resumed  hoi^ities. 

Maria  Theresa  had  roused  the  indignation  of  many 
princes  of  the  empire ;  she  had  contemptuously  rejected  all 
overtures  of  padfication,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
emperor  and  the  diet  of  JEVankfort ;  she  did  not  affect  to 
conceal  her  resolution  to  appropriate  Bavaria,  and  had  even 
compelled  the  natives  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  She 
meditated  gigantic  projects  of  conquests  in  f^rance  and 
Italy,  and,  elated  with  the  success  of  her  arms,  gave  suspi- 
cions that  she  had  formed  the  plan  of  recovering  Silc?ia 

'   and  di^^inemberin^  the  Prussian  dominions  in  coi^junction 

;*  witli  I^ngland  and  Saxony. 

i'rederic  was  too  jealous  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  too 

-  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Maria  Theresa,  to 
remain  indifferent  to  tliese  surmises,  and  he  became  the 
soul  of  a  new  confederacy,  which  again  involved  the  empire 
ill  war,  and  endangered  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  With  his  usual  secresy  he  formed  the 
project  of  a  convention,  which  was  signed  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1744,  at -Frankfort  on  the  Main,  with  the  emperor, 
France,  the  elector  Palatine,  and  the  king  of  Sweden  as 

■  landgrave  of  Hesse.   He  behdd  with  alarm  the  rapid  prtK 
gross  of  prince  Charles  in  Alsace,  and  seised  .this  critical 
'   opportunity,  when  the  Austrian  dominions  were  drained  of 
troops,  to  re-commence  hostilities.  He  affected  great  difr* 
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interestedness ;  and  in  a  manifesto,  which  he  published  on 
the  9th  of  August,  when  the  plan  of  aji^gression  was  ma- 
tured, required  nothing  for  himself,  and  declared  that  he 
took  arms  only  to  restore  to  the  German  empire  its  liberty, 
to  the  emperw  his  dignity,  and  to  Europe  repose. 

This  dedaration  was  scarcely  published  before  he  en- 
lered  Bohemia  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  advanced 
to  Prague,  after  a  short  resistance  forced  that  capital  to 
surrender  on  the  16th  of  September,  and  took  the  garrison 
of  I5»000men  prisoners  of  war.  On  the  capture  of  Prague 
he  reduced  Tabor,  Budweiss,  and  Frauenberg,  and  made 
himself  master  of  all  Bohemia  to  the  east  of  tlie  Moldau* 
At  the  same  time  a  corps  of  Bavarians  and  Hesdans  under 
Seckendorf,  making  an  irruption  into  Bavaria,  reinstated 
the  emperor  in  the  possession  ot  his  capital  and  the  greater 
part  of  Ilia  electorate. 

Altliough  the  alarm  of  these  irruptions  spread  to  Vienna, 
the  queen  of  Hungary  was  not  daunted  with  this  reverse. 
She  recalled  the  army  from  Alsace,  and,  to  animate  the 
zeal  of  her  Hungarian  subjects,  repaired  on  the  invitation 
of  the  diet  to  rresburgh,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
in  her  defence.  Count  Faliy,  the  venerable  palatine  of 
Hungary,  set  up  the  great  red  standard  of  the  kingdom,  as 
a  signal  for  a  general  insurrection*;  44,000  men  instantly 
took  the  fields  and  another  body  of  30,000  held  themselves 
in  readiness  as  an  army  of  reserve.  ^  This  amaxing  unani* 
mity,**  to  use  the  words  of  a  contemporary  historian,  **of  a 
people  so  divided  amongst  themselves  as  the  Hungarians, 
especially  in  point  of  religion,  could  only  be  effected  by  the 
address  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  seemed  to  possess  one  part 
of  the  character  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  that  of  making 
every  man  about  her  a  hero/' 

The  wildest  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  this  captivating 
princess  spread  from  the  aged  palatine  to  tlie  meanest 
vassal  of  the  kingdom ;  the  numerous  hordes  of  Hungary 
flocked  to  the  royal  standai'd,  and  being  joined  by  6000 
Saxons,  and  an  Austrian  corps  under  Berenclau,  hastened 
to  the  defence  of  Bohemia. 

At  this  critical  juncture  prince  Charles  having  reached 
the  frontiers  of  Loraine,  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger, 
and  the  re-passage  of  the  Bhine  deemed  almost  impractica*  - 

*  A  general  levy  is  called  in  Hungary  an  army  of  insurrection. 
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in  the  face  of  a  superior  force.  Fortunatelj,  however, 
the  sudden  iUneM  of  Louis  XV.  Bospended  the  operations 
af  the  Ftmcth  i  and  the  Asstrian  conmiaDder  was  enabM 
to.  eoooeiitrate  his  Ibrees  and  reeioas  the  Rhine  in  the 
vicinity  of  Spire^  in  the  presence  of  the  army  eominandect 
hj  NoailleSy  with  no  other  eheck  than  a  trifling  attack  of 
his  rear  guard.  Tliis  important  passage,  efiectod  withonl 
loss  or  delay,  cabled  him  to  push  on  rapidly  towards  Bo*» 
hemia»  and  he  directed  his  march  through  Suabia  to  Doni^. 
werth,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  September.  Leaving 
the  command  to  marshal  Traun,  he  repaired  to  Vienna  to 
concert  future  operntion%  and  r^oined  the  army  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia. 

Although  the  kiug  of  Prussia  had  secured  Pra<^iie, 
Tabor,  Budweiss,  and  Frauenberg,  and  held  the  greater 
part  of  Bohemia,  his  troops  were  reduced  to  extreme  want 
of  provisions,  and  his  communications  were  totally  inter- 
rupted by  hordes  of  irregulars.  In  this  situation  he  was 
sui'prised  by  the  arrival  of  the  Austrian  forces  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wotawa ;  who^  having  been  joined  by  the  Saxons, 
threatened  to  cut  off  his  retreait  to  P^mgue.  Being  thug 
exposed  to  a  superior  fereej  he  was  driven  from  post  to 
post,  and  coo^velled  to  evacuate  Bohemia  with  a  conader- 
able  loss  of  men,  who  were  killed  and  captured  in  various 
dLirmishes,  or  who  perished  from  the  hard^ps  of  the 
march  and  the  severity  of  the  season. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  oi  the  Austrians  and  the  recovery 
of  Louis  XV.,  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine  was  dosed  by 
the  siege  of  Friburgh,  the  bulwark  of  Anterior  Austria, 
which  was  invested  by  marshal  Coigny  on  the  30th  of 
October.  The  attacks  were  directed  by  the  celebrated 
count  Lowendahl,  a  Swedish  oliicer,  who  had  recently 
entered  into  tlie  service  of  France;  but  the  town  was 
defended  by  general  Damnitz  with  such  spirit,  that  it  held 
out  till  the  28th  of  November,  and  was  not  taken  witliout 
the  loss  oi'  18,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  besiegers.  In 
the  Netherlands  marshal  Saxe,  though  weakened  by  the 
reinforcements  sent  to  the  army  of  Alsace,  maintained  his 
conquests  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  and  baffled  the 
inefficient  efforts  of  the  allies. 

■  Li  Italy  the  discordant  views  and  mutual  jealounes  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  prevented  the  good 
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effects  which  might  have  been  detived  from  their  reeent 

union.    The  king  was  anxions  to  secure  his  own  dominions 

on  the  side  of  France,  and  to  conquer  the  marquisate  of 
Finale ;  while  Mana  Theresa  was  desirous  to  direct  her 
principal  force  against  Naples,  nnd  recover  possGssiori  of 
the  two  Sicilies.  Hence,  instead  of  co-operating  lor  one 
great  object,  their  forces  were  divided ;  and,  after  an 
arduous  and  active  campaign,  tlie  Austrians  were  nearly  in 
the  same  situation  as  nt  the  commencement  of  the  jear. 

Prince  Lobcowitz  being  reinforced,  compelled  the  Spa- 
niards to  retreat  successively  from  Pesara  and  Senegallia, 
attacked  them  at  Loretto  and  Beconati,  and  drove  thent 
^yond  the  Fronto^  the  houndary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kaples. 

Alarmed  by  the  advance  of  the  Auatriaas^  the  king  of 
Kaples  broke  his  nentralityy  quitted  hia  ctmital  at  the  head 
of  15^000  men,  and  hastened  to  join  the  Spaniards.  But 
prince  Loboowits  pursuing  hia  advantage^  aent  adetadi* 
ment  into  the  province  of  Abniszo,  and  dispersed  manifestos 
to  excite  a  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  houae  of  Aosferiiu 
Unable,  however,  to  advance  through  so  mountainous  a 
country,  the  Austrian  commander  turned  towards  Rorae^ 
with  the  hopes  of  penetrating  into  Kaples  on  that  side; 
and,  in  the  comraencement  of  June,  reached  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aibano.  His  views  were  antici{)ated  by  the  king 
of  Naples,  who  dividing  the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  troops 
into  tlii  ee  columns,  which  were  led  by  hirnaelf,  the  duke  of 
Modena,  and  the  count  de  Gages,  passed  through  Anagm, 
Vaiiiionte,  and  Monte  Tort i no,  and  re-united  his  forces  at 
Veletri,  in  the  Campagna  di  lioma.  In  this  situation,  the 
two  hostile  armies,  separated  only  by  a  deep  valley,  harassed 
each  other  with  continual  flklrmidies.  At  length  prince 
Lobcowitz,  in  imitation  of  prince  Eugene  at  Cremona^ 
formed  the  project  of  surprising  the  head-qliarters  ci  the 
king  of  Naples.  In  the  night  of  August  10th,  a  corps  oi 
Austrians,  led  by  count  Brown,  penetrated  into  the  town  c£ 
Veletri,  killed  all  who  resisted,  and  would  have  surprised 
the  king  and  the  duke  of  Modena  in  their  beds,  had  they 
not  been  alarmed  by  tlie  French  ambassador,  and  escaped 
to  the  camp.  The  Austrian  troops  giving  way  to  pillage, 
were  vigorously  attacked  by  a  corps  of  Spaniards  and  Nea- 
politans, despatched  from  the  camp»  and  driven  from  the 
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town  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  capture  of  the  second 
in  command,  the  marquis  de  Novati.  In  this  contest,  how- 
ever, the  Spanish  army  lost  no  less  than  3000  men.  This 
daring  exploit  wns  the  last  offensive  attempt  of  the  Aus- 
trian forces.  Prince  Lobcowitz  perceiviii;ij^  bis  troops  rapidly 
decrease  by  tlie  effects  oi  ilie  climate,  and  the  unwholesome 
air  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  began  his  retreat  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  and,  though  followed  by  an  army 
superior  in  number,  returned  without  loss  to  Ivimini, 
Pesaro,  Cesano,  and  TnimoUi ;  while  the  combined  Spaniard3 
and  Neapolitans  took  up  thck  quiutersi  between  Viterbo 
and  Civita  Vecchia. 

In  consequence  of  the  expedition  against  Naples,  the 
king  of  Sardinia  was  left  with  80,000  meni  many  of  them 
new  leriefl,  and  6000  Austriansi  to  oppose  the  combined 
army  of  fVeneh  and  Spaniards,  who  adyaneed  on  the  side 
of  Nice.  After  oocopying  that  pla<^  the  united  army 
forced  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  Sardinians^  though  de* 
fended  by  the  king  himsdfy  made  themselves  masters  of 
Montalbano  and  VillafxaiiG%  and  prepared  to  penetrate 
into  Piedmont  along  the  sea  coast.  The  Genoese,  irritated 
by  the  transfer  of  Finale,  were  inclined  to  facilitate  their 
operations ;  but  were  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  an 
English  squadron  which  threatened  to  bombard  their 

capital. 

The  prince  of  Conti,  who  commanded  under  the  infant 
I^n  Philip,  did  not,  however,  reliniinish  the  invasion  of 
Piedmont,  but  formed  the  spirited  project  of  leading  his 
army  over  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  althou*^h  almost  every 
rock  was  a  fortress,  and  the  obbtacles  of  nature  were  as- 
sisted hj  all  the  resources  of  art.  He  led  his  army,  with  a 
laige  train  of  srtiUery,  and  numerous  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
over  precipices  and  idong  beds  of  torrents^  carried  the  fart 
of  Chateau  Dauphin,  forced  the  celebrated  Barricades 
which  were  deemed  imprMuible^  descended  the  vallej  of 
the  Stura,  took  Demont  after  a  slight  resistance  and  laid 
aiege  to  Coni. 

The  king  of  Sardinia  having  in  vain  attempted  to  stop 

*  This  pass  forms  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Stura,  and  is  a 
diism  scarcely  twenty  feet  broad,  iN^cen  two  tteep  precipices*  It 
was  defended  by  a  triple  eotiencbiiieiit  with  a  eof  cit  way,  and  by  the 
tapid  toneat  of  the  Stun. 
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the  progress  of  this  torrent  which  burst  the  barriers  of  his 
country,  indignantly  retired  to  Saluzzo^  to  cover  his  capital. 
Being  rdnforoed  by  6000  Austrians,  he  attempted  to  rcdieye 
Coniy  but  was  repulsed  after  a  severe  engagement,  though 
he  succeeded  in  throwing  succours  into  the  town.  TUs 
victory^  however,  did  not  produce  any  permanent  advan- 
tage to  the  confederate  forces  ;  Coni  continuing  to  hold  out, 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  losses  they  had  sustained^ 
amounting  to  10,000  men,  compelled  them  to  raise  the 
siege  and  repass  the  Alps,  which  they  did  not  effect  without 
extreme  difficulty. 


Chap.  CVL— 174o. 

The  regret  of  Maria  Tiieresa  at  tlie  ill  success  of  her  arms 
in  Italy  and  Flanders,  the  capture  of  Friburgh,  and  the 
prospect  of  still  greater  losses  in  those  distant  parts  did  not 
equal  her  exultation  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  king  of 
Fiiisaa.  She  considered  the  recovery  of  Silesia  as  certain, 
and  regarded  all  other  objects  as  secondary  concerns.  She 
even  carried  her  views  still  farther,  and  from  the  spirit  of 
retaliation  formed  the  project  of  dismembering  his  heredi- 
tary dominions.  In  pursuit  of  this  favourite  scheme,  she 
overlooked  her  bwn  weakness,  and  expected  her  allies  to 
become  passive  instruments  in  promoting  her  views. 

At  this  juncture  an  event  happened  which  seemed  to 
insure  success  to  her  projects,  and  opened  new  scenes  of 
grandeur  to  her  aspirinj^  mind.  Charles  YIT.,  wlio  wfis 
naturally  of  an  infirm  constitution,  was  worn  out  witli  grief 
at  the  depression  of  his  own  fortunes  and  the  suffering's  of 
his  exhausted  country.  Though  restored  to  a  temporary 
possession  of  his  capital,  he  was  in  iiourly  apprehension  of 
being  again  dri  v  en  from  the  seat  of  his  ancestors  and  re- 
duced to  a  precarious  dependence  on  France.  In  this  state 
of  alarm  and  anxiety  he  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  attack 
of  the  gout,  when  one  of  his  domestics  officiously  related  the 
defeat  of  a  Fkrendi  and  Bavarian  corps  at  Neunec,  which 
Iras  aggravated  W  their  dastardly  behaviour.  This  sudden 
lM>]|imunication  ox  a  disastrous  event  afiecting  the  sensitive 
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mind  of  the  unfortunate  monarcb,  the  disorder  remounted 
to  his  stomach,  and  proved  fatal. 

Charles  YIL  expired  at  Munich  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1745,  leaving  a  memorable  example  to  his  posterity  not  to 
aspire  to  a  dangerous  pre-eminence  without  power,  without 
resources,  and  without  those  transcendent  abilities  which 
so  arduous  a  situation  required.  He  was  a  prince  of  an 
amiable  and  liberal  disposition,  but  his  amiable  qualities 
often  degenerated  into  weakness,  and  his  liberality  into 
proffipion.  In  liis  last  moments  he  testified  his  recret  for 
having  ruined  himself  and  his  country  to  become  an  inipo- 
rial  pageant  in  the  hands  of  France  ;  he  exhorted  his  son  to 
reject  a  fatal  dignity,  and  to  regain  his  electoral  territories 
by  a  speedy  accommodation  with  the  house  of  Austria, 

The  death  of  the  emperor  opened  a  new  scene  of  in- 
trigue and  contention  in  every  court  of  Europe.  France, 
iii  pcu  ticuhiF,  renewed  her  efforts  either  to  w^est  the  impe- 
rial crown  a  second  time  from  the  house  of  Austria,  or  to 
secure  an  honourable  peace  by  consenting  to  the  election 
of  the  duke  of  Loraine.  With  this  view  her  agents  tam-» 
pered  with  the  princes  of  Germany ;  at  the  court  of  Munich 
they  exhorted  Maximilian  Joseph,  the  new  elector^  to 
revive  the  pretensions  of  his  family  on  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession, and  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of  the 
empire.  They  were  no  less  eager  to  secure  Augustus^  and 
tendered  every  bait  which  could  lure  the  ambition  or  avi- 
dity of  that  vain  and  profuse  monarch,  by  offering  enormous 
subsidies,  an  increase  of  territory  on  the  side  of  BohemiSi 
and  even  the  imperial  crown. 

France  likewise  endeavoured  to  secure  at  least  the 
neutrality,  if  not  the  concurrence  of  Kussia.  She  alarmed 
the  fears  of  the  suspicious  Elizabeth,  by  accusing  the  court 
of  Vienna  of  being  implicated  in  a  conspiracy,  formed  by 
some  discontented  nobles  and  ladies  of  the  court,  to  restore 
Ivan,  the  relative  of  ISLiria  Theresa.  The  unguarded  con- 
•duct  of  the  marquis  de  liotta  gave  colour  to  this  accusation. 
During  the  regency  of  Ann,  Botta  had  been  Austrian 
minister  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  had  in  vain 
^tempted^to  engage  Russia  in  support  of  the  queen  of 
Hungary."^  Being  sent  to  Berlin,  be  maintained  a  corre- 
.spondence  with  the  family  of  lApookin  and  the  discontented 
noble%  and  perhaps  too  warmly  censured  the  conduct  of 
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Elizabeth.  Several  of  this  party  being  arrested  and  tor-  . 
tured,  confessed  that  they  had  Ibrnied  a  conspiracy  for 
dethroning  the  empress,  and  had  been  encourugud  by  Botta 
to  expect  tlic  |>iotection  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  of 
the  king  of  i^ruasia.  In  consequence  ul  this  confession, 
several  of  the  suspected  conspirators  were  tried  and  con- 
demned for  high  treason,  and  Lapookin,  bis  wife,  son,  and 
sister  were  knooted,  their  tongues  cut  out,  and  sent  to 
Siberia*  The  French  cabinet  availed  themselyes  of  this 
circumstance  to  embroil  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  St* 
Petersburgh,  and  again  despatched  the  marquis  de  Chetardie 
with  the  hope  that  he  would  effectuallj  exert  his  influence 
over  Ihe  mind  of  £li2al>eth.  But  the  queen  of  Hungary 
defeated  their  views  by  imprisoning  Botta,  and  disavowing 
his  conduct,  and  bjr  gaining  the  chancellor  Bestuche£ 
Through  his  influence  the  intrigues  of  la  Chetardie  were 
disclosed  to  the  empress,  and  he  was  ordered  to  quit  St. 
Petersburgh  in  two  hours,  and  conveyed  to  the  frontiers 
almost  like  a  criminal.  Hence  the  plans  of  France  were 
disconcerted,  and  the  cause  of  the  house  oi'  Austria  became 
triumphant  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

Although  the  king  of  Prussia  had  hitherto  outwardly 
affected  to  co-operate  with  the  French,  that  he  might  secure 
the  possession  of  Silesia,  he  was  secretly  disjjlt  ased  with 
their  conduct,  and  unwilling  to  concur  in  placing  a  new 
sovereign  on  the  imperial  throne,  who  could  only  be  a 
phantom  of  dignity,  and  dependent  on  the  will  tfnd  bonntj 
of  France.  He  therefore  made  overtures  to  George  IL,  to 
renew  his  accommodation  with. the  house  of  Austria,  while 
he  pressed  his  military  preparations  for.  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign with  his  accustomed  energy. 

The  British  ministers  were  interested  to  oppose  the 
intrigues  of  France,  and  to  secure  the  imperial  crown  to 
the  duke  of  Loraine ;  but  they  were  irritated  by  the  un- 
justifiable breach  of  the  treaty  of  Breslno,  which  had 
arrested  the  successful  progress  of  the  Austrian  arms  in 
France.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  Prussian  invasion, 
they  had  assisted  the  queen  of  Hungary  with  an  additional 
supply  of  120,000/.,  and  were  disposed  to  co-operate  in  the 
recovery  of  Silesia,  though  not  to  second  her  impolitic  and 
impracticable  plans  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Prussian 
territories.  The  nation,  however,  was  in  a  state  ot  ferment 
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and  diMNrder;  the  onterj  against  ihe  Hanoverians  bad 
,  arisen  to  an  alanniDg  height ;  just  fears  were  entertained 
of  an  invasion  from  France,  in  favour  of  the  pretender; 
.  the  cabinet  was  distracted  by  internal  feuds ;  and  lord 
Cuteret,  the  only  minister  who  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  king,  and  was  capable  of  conducting  the  war  witii 
energy,  had  been  compelled  to  resign.  The  Pelham  admi- 
nistration bad  succeeded;  the  helm  of  government  was 
-eagerly  grasped  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  a  nobleman  of 
high  honour,  and  not  deficient  in  talents,  but  of  a  jealous 
and  querulous  disposition,  personally  di^ajrrecnble  to  the 
sovereign  ;  opposed  in  the  eahinet  by  several  ot  the  other 
mini:?ters,  and  even  occasioiiall  y  by  his  brother  Mr.  Pelham, 
who  all  re-echoed  the  clamouj\s  oi  the  nation  for  peace. 

In  this  state,  the  efforts  of  England  were  ill  concerted 
•  and  ill  directod;  and  though  the  cause  of  the  house  of 
Austria  Avns  still  popular,  the  people  began  to  be  oppressed 
"Nvith  the  burdens  of  a  continental  war.    The  pai'liament, 
however,  voted  liberal  supplies  for  the  continuance  of 
hostilities;  6000  Hessian  troops  were  again  taken  into 
British  pay ;  and,  to  allay  the  outcry  against  the  Haao- 
-  ^ .  verians,  they  were  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  queen 
'  of  Hungary,  who  was  gratified  with  an  additional  subsidy 
of  200,0002. 

The  views  of  England  being  prindpally  directed  to  the 
-  humiliation  of  France,  vigorous  preparations  were  made  to 
open  the  campaign  in  the  Ketherlands ;  a  fleet  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  Mediterranean  to  co<  operate  with  the  allies 
"  .  in  Italy,  and  the  British  cabinet  endeavoured  to  concen- 
trate the  whole  force  of  the  house  of  Austria  on  the  same 
object.  For  this  piirpose,  attempts  were  made  to  rouse 
the  dilatory  spirit  of  the  Austrian  court,  and  to  overcome 
the  obstinacy  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  lielore  the  death 
of  Charles  VII.,  the  queen  had  offered  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation with  that  prince;  but  her  demands  were  too 
imperious  and  exorbitant;  she  wished  to  ai)j)ropriate 
great  part  ui"  Bavaria,  and  to  give  the  emperor  an  indem- 
nity in  Italy  or  the  Low  Countries,  or  by  an  equivalent  to 
be  eonqumd  from  France.  Even  on  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  when  the  new  elector  refused  to  assume  the 
title  of  archduke,  and  to  accept  the  imperial  orown,  the 
^^^motilioias  spirit  of  the  Austrian  court  retarded  an  ac- 
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comn^odation  until  the  22nd  ot  April,  when,  at  t)ie  earnest 
exhortations  ot  the  British  cabinet,  the  queen  agreed  to  a 
treaty  which  was  siiri^ed  nt  Fuessen.  The  elector  re- 
nounced Ills  pretensions  to  the  Austrian  succession,  and 
engaged  to  guaranty  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  to  dismiss 
the  auxiliary  troops,  and  to  give  his  vote  for  tin;  duke 
of  Loraine ;  while  Maria  Theresa  acknowledged  the  validity 
of  the  late  emperor's  election,  and  relinquished  her  claims 
on  the  Bavarian  dominions. 

The  same  causes  tsonearred  to  embarrass  the  negotia** 
tions  irith  Augustus.  With  a  view  to  counteract  l&e 
union  of  Frankfort,  a  quadruple  aUionce  had  been  con- 
cluded at  Wai«aw  on  tiie  8tfa  of  January,  between  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  the  king  of  Poland*  and  the  Maritime 
Powers,  by  which  Augustus  engaged  to  support  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction^  and  to  furnish  B0,000  troops  for  the 
relief  of  Bohemia,  on  the  consideration  of  receiving  a 
subsidy  of  130,000/.  from  the  Maritime  Powers.  This 
troaty  had  not  been  formally  ratifierl,  when  the  d<'ath  of 
the  emperor  intervened,  and  Augustus  took  advantage  of 
that  event  to  sell  his  alliance  at  a  higher  price.  To 
counteract  the  tenijjting  |iroiiosals  of  France,  it  became 
necessary  to  secure  his  amity  by  offers  equally  liberaL 
Appreciating  the  importance  of  his  alliance,  he  demanded 
some  duchies  in  Silesia,  which  would  secure  him  a  free 
passage  between  his  Saxon  and  Polish  dominions ;  but 
Maria  Theresa  disdainfully  rejected  this  proposal,  and  was 
no  less  unwilling  to  yield  a  portion  of  Silesia,  which  she 
could  cmlty  recover  by  conquest^  than  she  was  to  accede  to 
its  first  cession*  These  and  other  disputes,  arising  from 
the  capricious  character  of  Augustas^  and  the  unbending 
temper  of  Maria  Theresa,  protracted  the  negotiation  during 
several  months,  until  the  progress  of  the  Prussian  arms^ 
and  the  unceasing  remonstrances  of  Kngland,  accelerated 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Leiprie 
on  the  18th  of  May. 

The  treaty  of  Warsaw  was  considered  as  the  basis  of 
this  alliance ;  but  separate  and  secret  articles  were  arranged 
between  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king  of  l^oland^ 
relative  to  the  partition  of  the  conquests  which  they 
expected  to  make  from  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  dachy 
of  Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz  were  to  be  restored. tQ 
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the  queen  of  Hungarj,  except  the  circles  of  Zullichau  and 
SohweiboB^  which  were  to  he  assigned -to  the  king  of 
Polaadt  with  the  duchies  of  Magdeburgh  and  Orosflen^ 
and  the  Prussian  part  of  Lusatia. 

During  these  negotiations^  the  court  of  Vienna  was 
distracted  by  opposite  views  and  discordant  interests ;  their 
great  object  was  the  recovery  of  Silesia ;  and  the  queen, 
though  anxious  to  raise  her  husband  to  the  imperial  dignity^ 
even  declared  that  without  Silesia  the  crown  of  the  empire 
would  be  of  no  value.  The  duke  of  Loraine  had  long 
been  ambitious  to  acquire  a  regal  title.  Humbled  by  the 
superior  dignity  of  his  consort,  and  affected  witli  the  re- 
served and  haughty  deportment  of  the  ministers,  who 
considered  him  as  a  stranger,  without  efBeient  power  or 
real  consequence,  he  had  endefwom  c  d  to  obtain  the  title 
of  king  of  Bohemia  J  and  as  Maria  Theresa  was  not  of  a 
disposition  to  submit  to  a  divided  authority,  he  looked 
forward  to  the  acquisition  of  the  imperial  crown,  as  the 
great  object  of  his  future  hopes  and  importance.  Yet, 
awed  by  the  commanding  spirit  of  his  consort,  he  concealed 
his  anxiety,  and  affected  a  resolution  rather  to  relinquish 
that  high  dignity,  than  to  purchase  it  hj  the  smallest 
diminution  of  the  Austrian  succession*  The  ministers 
were  jealous  lest  this  elevation  should  increase  his  in* 
fluence^  but  could  not  venture  openly  to  oppose  the  wishes 


cause,  repeatedly  dedared  that  the  crown  of  the  empire 
ought  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  raooverj  of 
Silesia,  or  the  cession  of  a  single  province ;  and  even 
insinuated  tiiat  it  might  be  restored  to  the  Austrian  family 
in  the  person  of  the  Archduke  Joseph,  who,  though  a 
minor,  might,  like  Frederic  XL,  be  raised  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  In  eonseqncnce  of  these  discordant  views  the 
negotiations  were  conducted  with  more  than  usual  dilato- 
riness ;  but  all  the  ministers  were  unanimous  in  rejecting 
overtures  for  an  accommodation  with  the  king  of  Prussia, 

The  campaign  was  first  opened  in  Flanders.  While 
the  allies  were  Avasting  time  in  negotiations,  the  French 
took  the  field  ;  marslial  Saxe  assembling  his  forces  between 
Dunkirk  and  Valenciennes,  invested  Tournay  on  the  25th 
of  April,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  and  was  joined  by 
the  king  and  the  daupliin  in  the  beginniug  of  May,  The 


of  the  queen. 
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allies,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  under 
the  direction  of  mnrshai  Kuaigsegg,  consisted  of  Britisb, 
German,  and  Dutch  troops,  with  not  more  than  8000 
Austrians,  and  scarcely  an  lo  mi  ted  to  50,000  men.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland,  however,  collecting  his  forces,  has- 
tened to  the  relief  of  Toumaj,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
Maj  encamped  between  Bougines  and  Moubraj,  within 
mnsket-shot  of  the  enemy's  advanced  posts,  with  an  in* 
jkention  of  compdUing  them  to  engage  or  raise  the  siege. 

The  French  army  occupied  an  eminence,  with  the 
vilkge  of  Antoin  on  their  right,  and  Fontenoy  in  their 
eentre,  strongly  fortified,  while  their  left  extended  to  the 
wood  of  Barry,  beyond  Yeaon,  which  was  defended  by 
formidable  redoubts.  Along  their  front  was  a  small  plain, 
descending  gradually  from  their  camp,  and  the  ground  was 
embarrassed  by  defiles,  coppices,  and  hedges,  and  where 
it  was  level,  intersected  by  lines  of  different  heights, 
Marshal  Saxe  had  also  fortified  his  position  with  nume- 
rous entrenchments,  which  were  defended  by  two  hundred 
and  sixty  pieces  of  artillery. 

Against  this  force,  so  greatly  superior  in  numbers  and 
position,  the  allies  directed  their  attack.  On  the  evening 
of  the  10th,  they  dislodged  the  French  advanced  posts 
from  the  defiles  in  front  of  their  camp,  and  early  ou  the 
11th  the  action  began.  The  Dutch  on  the  left  were  to 
advance  on  the  side  of  Antoin,  and  flank  the  village  of 
Fontenoy,  while  the  BritiBh  and  Hanoverians,  who  formed 
the  centre  and  right,  were  to  attack  the  left  and  centre 
of  the  French,  on. the  side  of  Fontenoy  and  Yezon* 
General  IngoldiBby,  with  a  detachment  of  English,  was 
ordered  to  storm  the  redoubt  in  front  of  the  village  of 
Veaon,  and  the  prince  of  Waldeck  to  attack  that  of  Fon- 
tenoy. 

This  disposition  was  arranged  with  consummate  skill, 
and  would  probably  have  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day  ; 

hnt  In^oldsby,  either  from  nep;liprence  or  misapprehension, 
did  not  attack  the  redoubt,  and  the  prince  of  Waldeck  was 
repulsed.  The  British  and  Hanoverian  infantry,  however, 
advanced  with  undaujitcd  resolution,  notwithstanding  the 
tremendous  fire  of  artillery,  and  formed  in  a  line  between 
Fontenoy  and  the  wood  of  Barry,  while  the  Dutch  occupied 
the  space  between  Fontenoy  and  Antoin.    The  British 
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and  Hanoverians  bore  down  all  before  tlieni,  and  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  retire  three  hundred  paces  behind 
Fontenoy ;  but  at  this  critical  moment  the  Dutch  were 
panic  struck,  and  fled  with  precipitation.  The  English, 
Hanoverians,  and  Austrians,  now  exposed  on  every  side 
to  a  tremendous  lire,  began  tu  give  way  ;  when  tlie  duke  of 
Cumberland  rushing  into  the  thickest  of  the  action,  ani- 
mated them  by  his  words  and  gestures;  called  them 
couotrymen,  reminded  them  of  Blenheim  md  BtmilieB^ 
and  exolaimed,  <^It  is  my  highest  honour  to  be  at  your 
head ;  I  scorn  to  expose  you  to  a  danger  to  whi<^  I  voidd 
not  expose  myself."  He  was  seconded  bj  Sir  John 
Ligonier,  who,"  to  nse  the  expression  of  an  eye  witness*; 
^fought  like  n  grenadier,  and  commanded  like  a  general;" 
and  marshal  Konigsc^  displayed  equal  intrepidity,  though 
bruised  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  by  a  fall  from 
his  horae.  Encouraged  by  the  presence  and  example  df 
their  generals,  the  troops  rallied,  directed  their  efforts 
with  redoubled  ardour  against  the  centre  of  the  French, 
and  by  the  fury  of  tlieir  charge  seemed  to  dissipate  whole 
battalions.  Victory  had  almost  declared  in  their  favour ; 
Konigsegg  even  congratulated  the  duke  of  Cumberland  on 
the  success  of  the  day ;  marshal  Saxe  gave  orders  for  a 
retreat;  and  the  French  king  and  dauphin,  enveloped  in 
a  cloud  of  fugitives,  were  in  danger  of  being  swept  away 
in  the  rout,  or  taken  prisoners. 

At  this  moment,  the  victory  was  wrested  from  the  allies 
by  a  trifling  circumstance^  which,  at  any  .other  juncture, 
would  scarcely  have  deserved  nodce.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  due  of  Richelieu,  four  pieces  of  artillexy  were  . 
pointed  against  the  troops,  who  continued  to  advance  in  a 
finn  and  compact  body,  and  the  rapid  and  well-direeted 
fire  of  this  small  battery,  at  a  distance  scarcely  exceeding 
Ibrty  paces,  had  a  st  upon  clous  effect.  The  allies,  unsup- 
ported by  their  cavalry,  thinned  in  their  ranks,  and  fatigued 
with  slaughter,  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  French 
cavalry  and  gens  d*annes,  with  the  Irish  brigade,  who  had 
been  kept  as  a  reserve,  attacked  them  in  front  and  flank. 
The  contest  was  short  but  bloody ;  the  confusion  in  the 

*  Captain  Yorke,  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Citmbdrland,  third 
son  of  the  earl  of  ITr)r<^\vicke^  and  aft«rirard«  well  koowaas  Sir  Joseph 

Yorke  and  lard  Dover.  / 
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allied  armj  soon  became  general,  and  the  commander-iu- 
chief  deemed  it  ^udent  to  order  a  retreat^  whidi  was 
oonducted  with  great  skill  and  deliberatioo^  and  without  - 
the  loea  of  a  angle  standard.  The  fVench  remained  on 
the  field,  while  tiie  allies  retired  to  Lessines  near  Aeti^ 
leaving  their  wounded  at  Brnffoel,  where  thej  were  after- 
wards  made  prisoners. 

Few  engagements  have  been  attended  with  more  dread- 
ful carnage  than  that  of  Fontenoy;  both  parties  suffered 
equal  loss,  and  shared  equal  honour ;  but  the  result  of  the 
battle  was  most  fatal  to  the  allies.  Toumay  surrendered 
on  the  22nd  of  May,  and  the  citadel  on  the  21st  of  June; 
and  this  strong  and  important  fortress  was  dismantled  by 
the  conquerors.  The  remainder  of  the  campaif2:n  was 
merely  defensive  on  the  side  of  the  allies ;  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  with  part  of  the  Britiisli  troops,  was  reculied 
to  England,  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  pretender ;  and 
before  he  quitted  the  Continent,  witnessed  the  capture  of 
Ghent,  Oudenard,  Bruges,  Dendermond,  Ostend,  Neuport, 
and  Aeth,  which  aU  shared  the  fate  of  Tournaj. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  were  equally  disastrous;  the  queen 
of  Hungry  being  incapable  of  reinforeiiig  her  anny»  the 
king  of  Sardinia  could  not  cope  wi^h  the  soperior  numbers 
of  the  f^rench  and  Spaniards^  who  were  now  joined  by  tho 
Genoese.  Indignant  at  the  transfer  of  Finale^  the  govern-  * 
ment  of  Genoa  had  conduded  the  treaty  of  Araiyuez,  as  a 
oounterpoise  to  the  treaty  of  WormSi  and  engaged  to  bring 
10,000  men  into  the  field,  with  a  train  of  artillery.  In 
return  the  house  of  Bourbon  guaranteed  all  the  possessions 
of  the  republic,  and  agreed  to  furnish  a  monthly  subsidy  of 
12,000^.,  and  all  the  contracting*  parties  enga<]^ed  to  co- 
operate in  procuring  a  settlement  in  Italy  for  the  infant 
Don  Philip.  The  Spanish,  Neapolitan,  and  Modenese 
forces  under  tlie  duke  of  Modena  and  general  Gaees,  and 
the  contederate  troops  under  Don  Philip  and  Maillebois, 
united  near  Acqui,  and  being  joined  by  the  Genoese, 
amounted  to  70,000  men.  They  then  poured  into  Italy, 
on  one  side  overran  the  greater  part  of  the  Tortonese  and 
the  Milanese,  and  on  the  other,  forciiig  the  passage  of  the 
Tanaro,  which  was  defended  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  drore 
him  under  the  walls  of  his  capitaL  At  the  same  timc^ 
Don  Philip  entering  Milan  in  triumph  on  the  16th  ii 
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December,  reedved  the  oaths  of  the  inhahitonts.  ThuB» 
ia  a  single  campaign,  Tortona,  Plaoentia,  Parma,  Pavia, 
Ctode^.  and  Aste  were  wrested  from  the  Anstrians  and 
Sardinians^  and  the  citadels  of  Alexandria  and  Milan 
closely  blockaded* 

^ese  losses  on  the  side  of  Flanders  and  Italj  were  not 
Qdmpensated  by  the  recovery  of  Silesia,  to  secure  which 
the  queen  of  Hungary  had  abandoned  her  distant  dominions. 

Frederic  at  the  beginning  of  1745  was  in  a  critical  situa- 
tion; his  discomfiture  in  tlie  preceding  campaign  had 
lowered  hi?  military  reputation,  thougli  it  liad  not  depressed 
his  courrin:e.  The  death  of  the  emperor  had  dissolved  the 
union  ot"  Frankfort ;  the  French,  expelled  from  Germany, 
had  turned  their  whole  attention  to  the  Netherlands;  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  exposed  alone  to  the  united  arms  of 
Austria  and  Saxony,  considered  "  the  victory  of  Fontenoy 
as  of  no  more  advantage  to  him  than  a  vietory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scamaiider  or  the  capture  of  l\kin.'*  His 
treasure  began  to  diminish  ;  he  had  with  difficulty  recruited 
and  re-organised  his  army,  and  his  apparent  soudtude  for 
peace  had  increased  the  intractable  spirit  of  the  court  of 
Yienna,  who  considered  his  proposals  rather  as  a  symptom 
of  weakness  than  of,  sincerity*  His  great  mind,  howeyer, 
,  rose  superior  to  the  difficulties  of  his*  situation ;  and  his 
prudence  and  valour  contributed  equally  to  rescue  him 
from  his  embarrassments* 

The  month  of  April  was  passed  in  skirmishes  between 
the  advanced  posts  of  both  armies  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia 
and  the  county  of  Glatz ;  and,  aware  of  the  intention  of 
the  Austrians  to  penetrate  by  Landsliut,  the  king  assem- 
bled his  principal  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schweid« 
nitz,  and  prepared  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Upper 
Silesia,  In  ]\Jay  a  considerable  action  took  place  between 
the  forces  under  the  margrave  Charles,  who  were  on  their 
march  from  Upper  Silesia,  and  a  body  of  Austrian  irregu- 
lars, which  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  Prussians. 
Frederic,  however,  was  not  dazzled  by  this  partial  success ; 
according  to  his  own  maxim,  that  "  in  war  artilice  often 
succeeds  better  than  force,"  he  assumed  the  appearance  of 
dejection  and  alarm,  in  order  to  increase  the  presumption 
of  the  Austrians.  Deceived  by  this  artifice,  prince  Charles 
hastened  to  open  the  campaign.   At  the  latter  end  of  May 
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he  assembled  liis  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Konigs- 
gratz  and  Jaromitz,  and  being  joined  by  the  Saxons  at 
Trotcnau,  on  tlic  frontiers  of  Lower  Silesia,  he  purposed  to 
penetrate  hj  the  passes  at  Friedberg  and  Landshut,  and 
cut  ofC  the  communication  of  the  king  with  Lower  Silesia 
and  his  hereditary  dominions. 

At  the  approach  of  the  Austrians,  Frederic  ordered  his 
corps  at  Landshut  to  fall  hack,  suffered  them  to  cross  the 
mountains  unmolested,  and  seemed  only  anxious  to  secure 
his  retreat  to  Breslau ;  hut  passing  hj  Schweidnitz,  he  col* 
lected  his  army  between  that  town  and  Jauemick,  and 
drevr  up  his  main  body  behind  the  wood  of  Nonnen  and  ui 
the  neighhouring  ravines.  Prince  Charles,  from  the  higher 
ground,  perceiving  only  a  few  scattered  corps,  was  deluded 
by  these  appearances,  and  still  more  misled  by  the  reports 
of  spies,  whom  Frederic  himself  condescended  to  deceiTe  ; 
he  therefore  hastened  to  <;^aii^  the  centre  of  Silesia,  advanced 
on  the  2nd  of  June  to  HohentViedberg,  and  despatched  the 
Saxon  auxiliaries  to  seize  Strigau,  which  was  occupied  by 
a  Prussian  detachment.  Arriving  late  in  the  evening,  they 
encamped  above  Strigau,  fatigued  with  their  march;  and 
at  break  of  day  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Prussian 
advanced  guard,  and  driven  from  the  heights,  which  were 
immediately  occupied  with  artillery.  The  Saxons  rallied 
on  the  neighbouring  hills,  but  were  dispersed  by  the  cavalry, 
and  totally  defeated,  hefore  the  Prussian  army  had  formed. 

Prince  Charles,  who  was  encamped  in  the  plain  below 
Hohenfriedberg,  attributed  the  firing  to  the  assault  of 
Strigau,  and  not  beUeving  that  the  whole  Prussiaii  army 
was  advancing  against  him,  was  surprised  by  an  attack  on 
both  his  wings  almost  at  the  same  instant.  In  the  midst  of 
the  confusion,  both  wings  were  compelled  to  fail  hack ;  and, 
at  this  critical  moment^  a  corps  of  Prussian  cavalry,  which 
had  been  Icept  in  reserve,  passing  through  their  own  in- 
fantry, fell  with  irresistible  fury  on  his  centre,  and  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day.  Notwithstanding  this  masterly  surprise, 
the  Austrians  beluivcd  with  great  frallantry  and  resolution, 
and  from  the  avowal  of  Frederic  iiimself,  conducted  their 
retreat  to  the  mountains  with  consummate  skill.  The  battle 
continued  seven  hours  with  great  fury ;  the  lo.^s  on  the 
side  of  the  Prussians  did  not  exceed  2000  men,  ^vliile  that 
of  the  Austrians  and  SuiLons  was  not  less  than  400U  killed^ 
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7000  pnmmm,  with  200  offieen^  4  geaeralsy  76  ooloursy 
4  Btandaidi,  8  pair  of  kettle-dniiii%  and  66  pieces  of  artil* 
kry. 

Pkinoe  Cluurles,  followed  by  the  Fnissiaii  aimyy  continaed 
liie  retreat  into  Bohemia,  and  took  a  strong  position  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Adler  and  the  Elbe,  while  the  Saxons 
encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  £lbe.  The  king  of 
Prussia  advanced,  and  posted  himself  between  Ruseck  and 
Divitz  on  the  Adler.  In  this  position  the  two  armies 
remaiiK!"!  during  three  months;  prince  Charles  waiting  for 
reintbrcemeiits,  and  Frederic  too  prudent  to  attack  an 
almost  impregnable  camp.  The  king,  liowever,  was  not 
elated  by  his  recent  victory,  but  renewed  his  proposals  for 
peace  through  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  England,  on 
the  same  terms  as  he  had  before  otTered.  These  ovcrlures 
were  warmly  supported  by  George  il.,  who  appreciated  the 
necessity  of  detaching  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  made  the 
strongest  remoitttranceB  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  But  Haria 
Theresa  was  not  daunted  by  the  recent  defeat^  and  stiU 
looiked  forward  to  the  recovery  of  Silesia. 
>  The  cabinet  of  England*  convinced  that  nothing  but 
absolnte  necessity  would  extort  the  consent  of  the  queen  of 
Hungaryy  resolved  to  alarm  her  with  threats  of  discontinu- 
ing the  subsidies,  unless  she  sent  the  stipulated  number  of 
^roops  into  Italy  and  Flanders.  With  this  view  Sir  Tho- 
mas Robinson  demanded  an  audience,  which  he  opened  by 
stating  the  amount  of  the  annual  subsidy  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  the  honse  of  Austria,  "England,"  he  said,  "has 
tliis  y(2ar  furnished  1,078,753/,,  not  to  mention  the  three- 
fourths  expected  by  the  electors  of  Cologne  nnd  Bavaria* 
The  nation  is  not  in  a  condition,  in  a  war  like  the  present, 
to  maintain  the  necessary  superiority  in  the  most  essential 
parts,  and,  by  endeavouring  to  provide  for  so  many  services, 
wiil  fail  in  all ;  the  force  of  the  enemy  must  therefore  be 
diminished;  and  as  France  cannot  be  detached  from 
Prussia,  Prussia  must  be  detached  from  France.  This 
return  the  English  nation  expect  for  all  their  exertions  in 
favour  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  question  is  not  whether 
the  king  of  Prussia  shall  be  reduced,  but  whether  the  prose* 
cntion  of  the  war  against  France  and  Brussia  will  not 
reduce  the  allies  to  accept  any  terms  proposed  by  those 
powers.  What  is  to  be  done^  must  be  done  imm^iately^ 
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and  at  once,  while  France  is  hesitating  concerning  the  sub- 
sidies demanded  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  which,  if  once 
granted,  will  fix  him  imvoeablj.  The  king  of  Fmssiay" 
he  eontinuedy  cannot  be  driven  from  Bohemia  this  cam- 
paign ;  hut  by  hia  voluntary  retreat,  your  m^jest}'  may 
despatch  effectual  succours  into  Flanders  to  check  the  rapid 
progress  of  ihe  French,  which  not  only  threatens  the  Ne- 
theriands,  but  menaces  the  veiy  existence  of  the  Maritime 
Powers,  in  whose  fall  the  house  of  Austria  will  be  in- 
volved." After  again  exhorting  her  to  consent  to  an  im- 
mediate accommodation  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  con- 
cluded :  "This  is  the  onlj  inducement  of  the  Maritime 
Powers  to  continue  the  war  ;  and  by  this  alone  the  election 
of  the  great  duke  can  be  secured,  the  weight  and  influence 
of  the  whole  empire  obtained,  and  France  reduced  to 
honourable  and  solid  terms  of  peace." 

The  queen  listened  to  this  harangue  with  more  tlian 
ordinary  patience  and  complacency ;  she  interrupted  him 
but  seldom,  and  said,  "  Nothing  can  equal  my  gratitude  to 
the  king  and  the  Eiigliali  nation,  and  L  will  show  it  by 
every  means  in  my  power.  I  will  consult  my  ministers 
to-morrow  morning,  and  my  chancellor  shall  acquaint  you 
with  my  answer ;  but  whatever  may  be  determined  in  my 
coondl  with  respect  to  the  PlruBsian  accommodation,  I  can* 
not  spare  a  man  out  of  the  king  of  Frussia'a  neighbourhood. 
Perhaps  a  regim^t  or  two  of  horse,  and  as  many  of  in* 
fantry,  may  he  sent  into  Italy;  but  the  resty  in  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war,  will  be  necessary  for  the 
immediate  defence  of  my  person  and  family." 

The  remainder  of  the  conversation,  which  consisted  of 
abrupt  questions,  replies,  and  rejoinders,  is  too  interesting 
to  be  abridged  or  altered,  and  is  therefore  given  in  the 
words  of  the  minister : 

'*I  saifl,  amongst  70,000  men,  who  ^vere  affirmed  to  be 
employed  against  Prussia,  enough  might  be  found  for  all 
purposes  ;  and  arguing  with  such  diffidence  of  the  king  ot 
Prussia  was  proving?  too  much.  Treaties  enough  had  been 
made  with  lijuis  X I  V.,  were  it  only  out  uf  present  necessi- 
ties, and  in  hopes  of  recovering."  She  answered,  "  I  cannot 
spare  a  man."  My  reply  was,  if  her  troops  were  so  neces- 
aaiy  for  her  peiwmal  defence,  those  of  England  would  be 
found  too  soon  more  necessary  at  their  own  home.  She 
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gskedy  **  Wliat  harm  will  there  be  if  the  Dotdi  accept  tlie 
French  neutrality     I  replied,  no  other  than  that  everj 

Englishman  must  in  such  a  case  put  up  his  sword.  She 
demanded,  Why  are  there  less  hopes  of  detaching  France 
than  Prussia?"  I  said,  because  the  king  of  Prussia  would 
more  easily  make  a  peace  to  presrrvc  what  he  harl,  than 
France  to  give  rip,  as  she  must,  what  she  Jiad  acquired, 
and  was  in  so  fair  a  way  of  acquiring,  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. She  expressed  her  eagerness  for  another  blow  with 
the  king  of  Prussia;  and  upon  my  showing  the  just  diffi- 
dence of  the  Saxons,  she  aflTirmed,  "that  prince  Charles 
was  able  alone  to  give  another  battle."  "  That  battle, 
madam,"  I  answered,  "  if  won,  would  not  conquer  Silesia  ; 
if  lost,  your  majesty  is  ruined  at  home."  "  Were  I,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  to  agree  with  him  to-monrow,  I  would  give 
him  battle  this  eyeningi  Bat  why  so  pressing  now  ?  Why 
this  interruption  of  operations  bjno  means  to  be  despaired 
of?  Grive  me  only  to  October,  and  then  you  maj  do  what 
yon  will."  That  October,  I  said,  will  be  the  end  of  the 
campaign  in  all  parts,  and  will  be  that  very  fatal  moment 
when  we  have  reason  to  fear  we  shall  be  obliged  to  accept 
the  conditions  France  and  Prussia  together  shall  think 
proper  to  impose  upon  us.  ''That  might  be  true,"  she 
answered,  ''were  the  same  time  to  be  employed  as  you 
propose  in  marching  from  Bohemia  to  the  Rhine,  and  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Low  Countries.  But  as  for  my  troops,  I 
know  none  of  my  crenerals  who  would  not  refuse  to  com- 
mand such  marching,  or  rather  inactive  armies  ;  and  as  for 
the  great  duke  and  prince  Charle?,  they  shall  not.  The 
great  duke  is  not  so  ambitious  as  you  imagine  of  an  empty 
honour,  much  less  to  enjoy  it  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
king  of  Prussia;  but  I  shall  write  to  know  his  sentiments 
fully.  The  imperial  dignity!  is  it  compatible  with  the  fatal 
deprivation  of  Silesia  ?  Good  God  !  give  me  only  till  tho 
month  of  October ;  I  shall  then,  at  least,  have  better  condi* 
tions.*  • 

The  British  minister  then  delicatelj  touehed  on  the  dis* 
oondnuance  of  the  subsidies.  He  urged,  that  unless  an 
aeoommodation  was  effected  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  no 
further  assistance  could  be  expected  from  the  parliament 
or  the  States-general ;  and  requested  the  queen  to  give  an 
immediate  and  specific  answer.   ^Fw  this  reason,"  she 
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replied,  have  ^iven  you  so  expeditious  an  audience, 
and  have  summoned  my  council  to  meet  so  early ;  though, 
let  whatever  be  decided  there,  I  see  what  will  be  executed 
elsewhere,  with  or  without  me."* 


audience ;  and  it  is  nnnecessurj  to  repeat  the  equivoca* 
tiona  by  which  the  Austrian  ministers  endeavonred  to 
soften  a  direct  refbsal.  At  length  the  British  cabinet,  per- 
ceiving the  inflexible  spirit  of  Maria  Theresa,  secretly 
concluded  a  convention  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  at 
Hanover,  by  which  Greorge  IL  guaranteed  the  possession 
of  Silesia,  on  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Bresiau,  and 
promised  his  instances  to  procure  the  accession  of  the 
States-general  and  of  the  other  European  powers,  and  to 
obtain  from  the  elector  of  Saxony  the  renunciation  of  his 
claims  on  Silesia.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  a  mutual 
guaranty  of  each  other's  dominions  should  pass  between 
the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  kin*]^  of  Prussia  ;  and 
Frederic  agreed  to  support  the  election  of  the  duke  of 
Loraine.  The  king  of  England  engaged  to  use  his  en- 
deavours to  gain  the  :q)|>r()batiun  of  the  court  of  Yiennay 
and  to  procure  an  imuicdiate  suspension  of  arms. 

The  communication  of  this  convention  was  received  at 
Vienna  with  marks  of  high  displeasure,  and  the  resent, 
ment  of  the  qneen  was  stm  farther  inflamed  by  the  pre- 
varicating and  insulting  conduct  of  the  king  of  Ptrussia* 
After  exacting  a  8ol»nn  promise  of  secrecy  from  the 
British  ministers,  he  instantly  spread  the  intelligence  that 
peace  was  concluded  throughout  his  army;  proposed  to 
prince  Charles  a  suspension  of  arms^  till  he  could  receive 
orders  from  Vienna  ;  and  used  every  artifice  to  throw  the 
odium  of  continuing  hostilities  on  the  queen  of  Hungary. 
Hence  the  mutual  aversion  of  the  contending  parties  was 
increased  :  the  queen  and  her  ally,  the  elector  of  S^ony, 
indignantly  rejected  the  convention,  and  prince  Charles 
was  peremptorily  ordered  to  risk  another  battle,  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  Saxc^ns  liad  been  already  withdrawn 
to  defend  their  own  country  from  a  i^russian  invasion. 

Prince  Charles,  being  joined  by  the  long-expected  rein- 
forcements, drew  near  the  Prussians,  who  were  encamped 
at  Jaromitz,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Metau,  the  Aupe, 

*  Sir  Thomas  liobinson  to  the  earl  of  li&rriiigton,  August  li,  1745. 


The  tenor 


collected  from  this 
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and  the  Elbe*  Aware  of  the  strength  of  their  po«itioii|  he 
did  not  venture  to  attack  the  enemy;  but^  sunroundhig 
them  with  his  irregulars,  cut  off  their  communications,  in- 
tercepted thfMr  convoys,  and  harassed  tliem  with  continiml 
alnrmR,  At  the  same  time  a  corps  of  Hungarians,  Imving 
surjirised  the  fortress  of  Cosel  in  Upper  Silesia,  extemled 
their  incursions  to  Schweidnitz  and  Breslau,  where  the 
Prussian  magazines  were  deposited.  Frederic,  thus  strait- 
ened on  every  side,  after  sending  a  detachment  to  retake 
Cosel,  retreated  to  Staudentz,  and  was  followed  by  prince 
Charles,  who  advanced  to  Koenigshofti  and  watched  the 
favourable  moment  for  an  attack. 

The  IVnsaiaii  armj  being  reduced  to  18,000  men  by  the 
absence  of  nnmeroiia  detachment^  and  greatly  distressed 
Ibr  want  of  provisions,  Frederic  was  preparing  to  quit 
Bohemia,  and  lelum  by  Trotenan  into  Silesia.  Bui  bia 
design  was  anticipated  by  prince  Charles,  who^  ooyering 
liis  moTements  by  his  irregulars,  gained  the  right  of  the 
Prussian  camp,  und  opened  a  tremendous  cannonade  before 
the  break  of  day.  Frederic,  at  this  moment  concerting 
with  his  generals  the  order  of  his  march,  was  taken  by 
surprise;  and  though  he  had  sent  out  a  detachment  to 
reconnoitre  the  preceding  evening,  was  ignorant  of  the 
approach  of  the  Austriaris  till  they  were  discovered  by  the 
errand  guards  of  his  camp,  in  these  circumstances,  prince 
CharltA^  c(  rued  secure  of  victory;  his  army  was  nearly 
double  in  number  to  the  Prussians,  and  his  irregulars  were 
calculated  to  augment,  by  their  impetuous  and  desultory 
attacks,  the  confusion  of  a  surprise,  or  to  harass  a  retreat- 
ing enemy.  But  he  was  opposed  by  a  rival  iar  superior  in 
skill  and  activity,  and  by  troops  remarkable  lor  then  stead- 
iness and  valour ;  while  his  own  were  shamefully  deficient 
in  discipline,  and  exhibited  prooft  of  cowardice^  which  had 
Hot  hilherto  tarnished  the  Austrian  anus* 

The  king,  sensible  of  the.  danger  which  would  attend  a 
retreat  by  roads  embarrassed  and  intricate  and  in  the  face 
of  so  superior  a  force,  instantly  determined  to  risk  the  fate 
of  a  battle.  The  Prussians,  though  exposed  half  an  hour 
to  the  fire  of  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  formed  with 
astonishing  precision,  and  wheeling  a  quarter  circle  to  the 
riglit,  presented  a  front  parallel  to  the  cnony,  while  the 
cavalry  of  the  right  attacked  the  Austrian  squadron^ 
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wfaioh  were  disadTaiitageoiisly  posted,  aad  threw  them  into 
disorder*  IJie  Austiiea  eayalry,  panic*8traek  with  this 
impetuottft  oCurge,  ootdd-aot  be  rallied  ei^r  hy  menaceE^ 
exhortations,  or  the  example  of  the  generals ;  and  prince 
-Lobcowitz,  after  kilHog-  three  officers  for  cowardice,  was 
jostled  hj  his  own  men  into  a  ditch,  where  he  lay  with 
three  contusions.  The  irregulars  also  were  guilty  of  the 
greatest  disobedience  and  disorder ;  instead  of  augmenting 
the  first  surprise  of  the  Prussians  by  a  furious  attack  in 
flank  and  rear,  they  did  not  nrrivc  in  time ;  and  the  only 
corps  of  hussars  who  reached  the  camp  of  the  enemy  were 
employed,  during  the  heat  of  the  actioui  in  pillaging  the 
baggage. 

The  Prussian  infantry  now  advanced,  and  after  three 
successive  repulses  carried  the  batteries ;  the  Austrians 
were  driven  from  height  to  height,  and  a  retreat,  begun 
without  orders,  was  covered  by  general  Daun  with  a  few 
regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  of  horse.  The  right  wing 
of  the  Austrians  remained  quiet  spectators  of  the  who£ 
seene,  neither  ttttddag.  ma  being  attaeked  by  the  laog 
of  Brossia,  who  had  no*  brooght*  his  kft  into  ttction»  and 
drar  a  censidinibb  partiiof  bb  forees  ftom  thai  wing  to 
'  support  his  right  and  centre. 

this  confusion  it  appears  ralber  .a  matter  of  wonder 
that  tiie  defeat  of  the-  Austrians  was  not  attended  with 
greater  carnage^  for  notHioce  than  4000  were  killed  and 
^2000  taioBd  prisoners,  with  twenty-two  pieces  of  artillery, 
ten  Colours,  and  two  standards.  They  were  pursued  only  to 
the  village  of  Sohr,  from  which  the  battle  takes  its  name, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  forest  of  Silvu.  On  the  side 
of  the  Prussians,  the  king  himself  owns  that  1000  were 
killed  and  2000  wounded  ;  but  his  loss  was  undoubtedly 
greater,  as  his  troops  were  exposed  to  a  ioug  and  warm 
carmonade  in  forming,  and  experienced  a  spirited  resist* 
ance  from  a  part  of  the  Austrian  army.  Frederic,  indeed, 
candidly  acknowledges  that  lie  committed  many  errors,  and 
attributes  the  victory  no  less  to  the  steadiness  of  his  Own 
troops,  than  to  tktd  confiMion  and  w«nt  of  diacipltBe  aadoi^ 
tborenemy.  He  aeamarto  baarebefin  deeply  impreiMd  witS 
the  danger  to  wbidi  be  wm-expoaeAf  and  is  reported' to 
bav*  ezdaimedy  ^  Siaoe  tiw  Anatoians  have  not  been  able 
toibaatme  this  time^.ihej  never  wHl  beat  mo,"  FHnce 
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Charles  also  did  not  calculate  on  the  wonderful  resources 
of  his  great  rival ;  and,  too  confident  of  success,  had  made 
bis  dispositions  to  harass  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  not  to 
resist  an  attack.  This  victory  was  attended  with  no  other 
disadvantage  to  the  Austrians,  than  the  disgrace  of  being 
defeated  by  a  far  inferior  force  ;  and  it  was  soon  followed 
by  the  retreat  of  tlie  king  of  Prussia  from  iJoliemia,  the 
frontiers  of  which  country  were  too  much  exhausted  to 
support  liis  army. 

During  the  campaigns  in  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Silesia, 
the  disasters  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  only  compen- 
sated by  the  election  of  Francis  to  the  imperial  crown.  An 
Austrian  army,  under  the  command  of  Francis  himself, 
Icept  the  Frelieh  in  check  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  while 
the  diet  assembled  at  fVankfort,  and  continued  its  dtting 
.  without  interruption.  All  the  electoral  votes,  except 
Brandenburgh  and  I^tine,  were  obtained ;  even  the  TOte 
of  Bohemia  was  acknowledged  as  vested  in  Maria  Theresa, 
with  only  the  opposition  of  the  two  protesting  electors; 
and  as  no  other  candidate  made  his  appearance^  the  duke 
.  of  Loraine  was  elected  in  the  usual  forms  on  the  13th  of 
September,  and  on  his  coronation  on  the  4th  of  October* 
assumed  the  title  of  Francis  1. 

Maria  Theresa  vras  prrscnt  on  this  occasion  ;  and  from 
a  balcony  testiJied  her  triumph  by  first  crying,  Long  live 
the  enijuror  Francis  I.!"  which  was  re-echoed  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  spectators.  Thus  she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  placing  the  imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  her 
illustrious  consort,  and  securing  its  restoration  to  her  fa- 
mily, by  whom  it  had  been  worn  for  an  uninterrupted 
period  of  above  300  years.  From  Frankfort  the  empress- 
queen  visited  the  army  at  Heidelberg,  amounting  to  60,000 
men ;  was  received  by  the  emperor  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  troops ;  passed  between  the  lines»  saluting  each  rai^ 
with  her  usual  affability  and  dignity ;  dined  in  public  under 
a  tent ;  and,  on  her  departure,  distributed  a  gratuity  to 
each  soldier. 

Although  the  finances  of  the  queen  had  long  been  in  A 
state  of  extreme  dilapidation,  and  although  she  w^s  reluct- 
antly compelled  to  appropriate  the  church  plate  in  her 
dominions,  she  was  unwiUing  to  close  the  campaign  with 
dishonour:  she  persevered  in  rejecting  all  overtures  from 
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the  king  of  Prussia,  and  meditated  projects  of  retaliation 
and  vengeance.  Instead  of  sending  her  troops  into  winter 
quarters,  she  formed  the  bold  design  of  uniting  her  lorces 
with  those  ut"  Saxony,  to  mai'ch  to  BcrUn,  and  dismember 
the  territories  of  that  formidable  rival,  who  had  first  broken 
the  indiTiflibiUty  of  the  Austrian  suceeBsion*  She  was  in* 
stieated  by  the  dedaralion  of  the  empress  of  Russia,  that 
if  fVederic  inyaded  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  a  corps  of 
Biissians  sJiould  make  an  instant  irruption  into  Prussia. 
But  this  bold  project  was  disconcerted  by  the  foresight 
and  activity  of  the  Prussian  monarch ;  for  at  the  very  mo* 
ment  when  she  deemed  herself  most  secure  of  success,  she 
received  the  intelligence  that  Frederic  had  surprised  and 
defeated  a  division  of  the  Saxon  troops  at  Hennendorf,  and 
driven  prince  Charles  from  Silesia  into  Bohemia,  with  the 
loss  of  5000  men;  that  another  army,  under  the  command 
of  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  having,  on  the  15th  of  December, 
totally  routed  the  Saxons  at  Kesselsdorf,  the  kinj?  had 
entered  Dresden  in  triumph,  and  overran  the  whole  elec- 
torate. On  this  alarming  information,  the  empress-queen,  • 
whom  her  own  disasters  could  not  affect,  and  whom  no  ene- 
mies could  intimidate,  was  softened  by  the  misfortunes  of  her 
ally ;  and,  though  she  had  publicly  declared  she  would  part 
with  her  last  garment  to  recover  Silesia,  she  sacrified  her 
own  interests  and  desire  of  vengeance  to  the  necessitieB  of 
Augustua  She  accepted  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain; 
and  ffigned,  on  the  26th  of  December,  the  peace  of  Dresden, 
which  confirmed  to*  Prussia  the  possession  of  Silesia  and 
Glatz;  in  return  Frederic  evacuated  Saxony,  acknow* 
lodged  the  sufirage  of  Bohemia,  and  the  validity  of  the 
imperial  election. 


Chap.  CVIL— 1746^  1747. 

The  rajjid  ]>rofljress  of  the  Prussian  arms  in  Saxony 
was  ultimately  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  house  of 
Austria ;  as  it  overcame  the  obstinacy  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  reduced  her  to  the  necessity  of  concluding  peace  with 
An  enemy,  agtdnst  whom  she  had  in  vdn  sacrificed  her 
best  troopsy  and  who  clogged  all  her  operations  for  the 
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security  of  ber  distant  dominioiuu '  This  accommodation  was 
the  more  fortunate  at  this  period,  as  England,  embarrassed 
.  vrith  a  rebellion  at  home,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  great 
part  of  her  fbrces  from  the  Netberiands  to  resist  the 
^etender,  who,  after  defeating  the  n>jal  troops,  had 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  threatened 
the  capital  itself.  It  was  not  till  the  16th  of  April,  1746^ 
that  the  battle  of  Cullodcn,  gained  by  the  duke  of  Cum« 
berland,  suppressed  the  rebellion  ;  but  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  the  country  was  sufficiently  tranquil  to  allow 
the  <^overn!nent  to  turn  their  attention  to  foreign  aiiairs^ 
•and  renew  their  eiforts  in  tlie  Low  Countries. 

This  interval  was  seized  by  the  French  with  their  usual 
alacrity.  Before  the  Austrians  could  assemble  a  suiiirient 
force  in  Flanders,  marshal  Saxe  opened  the  campaign 
with  the  important  capture  of  Brussels  ;  on  the  4th  of 
May  Louis  XV.  jnade  his  triumphal  entry ;  Mechlin, 
Louvain,  Antwerp,  Mons,  Charleroy,  and  Namur,  were 
successively  besieged  and  taken;  and,  before  the  end  of 
September,  aU  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  esEcept  Lnxem* 
t>urgh  and  LImbnrgh,  feU  into  Uie  hsn^  of  the  'Freneh, 
Prince  Oharies,  at  fh^  head  of  an  armj,  wliieh  dad  not  amennt 
to  less  than  70^000  men,  seemed  a  mere  speetator  of  these 
repeated  losses.  Serefielyaffictedbjiihedealihef  hiswift^lvs 
wasnnable  to  pay  Msnswd  attention  to  theaffiursof  the  field; 
the  troops  were  panic*«track  at  the  superior  ttscendency  of 
^he  French'  artilleiy,  under  the  skilful  direction- ef  marshal 
6axe  i  and  a- general  apathy  pervaded  the  confederate 
4uiny,  until  the  arrival  of  sir  John  Ligonier,  whoSe  energy 
gave  animation  to  the  military  operations^  and  restored  the 
<50nfidence  of  the  troops. 

Soon  afterwards  tiie  allies  en2:aged  in  the  only  general 
action  which  took  place  during  the  whole  campaign.  After 
the  capture  of  Namur,  they  posted  themselves  between 
Maestricht  and  Liege,  with  a  view  to  cover  Holland,  and  . 
harass  the  French,  should  they  take  winter-quarters  in 
Brabant.  In  this  position  they  were  suddenly  attacked 
on  the  11th  of  October ;  and  alter  a  desperate  resistance, 
compelled  to  retreat  across  the  Maes.  The  loss  ,of  tids 
action,  which  was  called .  the  battle  of  Baneouz,  firoiii  a 
▼illage  occupied  by  the  confederates,  was  {principally  owing 
to  the  superior  skill  of  mardial  Saxe>  and  to  m  want  m 
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arti11«iY  among  the  ccmfedemtes  $  b«t  ib»  ralreat  wm.  Mjr 
eofvmi  by  sir  John  Ligonier  at  the  bead  of  the  British  horse  f 
tbe  armj  passing  the  Maes^  took  up  .winter-4|iieirtef8  in  the 
duchies  of  Luxemburgh  and  Limburgh,  and  the  Fr^oh 
occupied  the  tenitories  which  thej  had  recentlj  conquered.  ^ 

The  campaign  in  Italy  was  of  a  far  different  nature.  The 
empress-queen  having  sent  a  reinforcement  of  30,000  troops, 
the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  became  greatly  superior  to  Uie 
enemy  :  Asti,  Milan,  Guastalla,  and  Parma,  were  retaken  ; 
and  the  victory  of  Placentia,  gained  on  the  l7th  of  June  by 
prince  Lichtenf?tcin  over  the  tlie  united  forces  of  France  and 
bpain,  commanded  by  Don  Philip,  secured  their  ascendency. 

In  the  midst  of  these  successes,  tiie  death  of  Philip  V. 
intervened ;  and  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Elizabeth  FarncRe 
being  no  longer  predominant  in  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  the 
counsels  of  Spain  become  more  moderate  under  the  auspices 
of  the  new  monarch. 

Ferdinand  VI.,  son  of  Philip,  by  his  first  wife  Anna 
Maria  of  Savoy,  was  a  prince  of  a  meek  and  unaspiring 
temper,  and  whoUy  governed  by  his  consort  Barbara,  princesB- 
of  Portugal,  who  was  friendly  to  EngUuid^  and  partiaL  to  her 
relation  the  queen  of  Hungary ;  a  fivourable  change  in  the 
politics  and  conduct  of  Spain  was  therefore  instantly  per* 
ceived;  the  command  of  the  army  was  taken  from  the  active 
and  enterprising  count  Gages,  and  the  troops  were  ordered 
to  evacuate  Italy.  The  French  and  Spaniards  retreated  to 
Nice,  and  crossed  the  Var  into  Provence,  leaving  gar- 
risons in  Yintimiglia  and  Anttbes.  Genoa,  tiius  abandoned 
to  her  fate,  was  unable  to  resist  the  forces  of  Austria 
and  Sardinia  ;  tho  king  occupied  Finale  and  the  Riviera  di 
Ponente,  the  irn])criaiists  took  Novi,  Voltap^fji,  and  Gavi, 
and  seized  the  pass  of  the  Bochetta,  wliilst  the  English  fleet 
blockaded  the  port  by  sea.  The  Genoese,  shut  up  on  every 
side,  capitulated  almost  at  the  discretion  of  the  conqnerors, 
and  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  queen  of  Iluogsuy, 
with  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  all  the  artillery 
and  warlike  stores  of  the  republic.  In  addition  to  these 
rigorous  terms,  the  doge  and  six  stnaturs  were  to  repair  to 
Vienna,  to  implore  forgiveness;  and  four  senators  were 
to  be  delivered  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
articles.  In  consequence  of  this  capitulation,  the  marquis  de 
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Botte  took  possession  of  the  town  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
press-queen, on  the  5th  of  September,  1746,  with  a  body  of 
15>000  men ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  Gomhined  army 
encamped  in  the  Grenoese  territory* 

The  success  of  the  campaign  began  to  occasion  jealousies 
between  the  allied  powers,  and  gave  rise  to  violent  disputes 
concerning  their  future  operations.  The  Austrian  com- 
manders, in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Worms,  were 
desirous  to  invade  Naples,  which  would  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  native  troops  were 
employed  against  the  French  and  Spanish  army  in  France, 
and  the  English  fleet  cut  off  all  succour  by  sea.  But  this 
attempt  ^vas  opposed  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  preponderance  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy, 
and  by  the  English,  who  were  desirous  of  making  a  diver'^ 
sion  in  the  flonth  of  Fnnee*  After  mach  delay  the  aUies 
resolved  to  invade  Provence  $  but  it  was  not  until  the 
SOdi  of  November  that  count  Brown  passed  the  Yar,  and, 
with  tbe  asttstance  of  the  English  fleets  laid  siege  to  Antibes. 
At  this  juncture  an  {nsurrectton  at  Genoa  first  turned  the 
tide  of  success. 

-  From  the  moment  of  the  capitulation,  Botta  had  loaded 
G^noa  with  every  species  of  indignity  and  oppression* 
Besides  putting  his  troops  into  free  quarters,  and  other 
vexations,  in  less  than  three  months  he  exacted  contributions 
to  the  amount  of  24,(XX),0O0  florin 5?,  and  compelled  the 
government  to  deliver  np  the  jewels  which  had  been  lodged 
as  the  f)led^e  for  a  loan  advanced  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
He  also  exiled  many  of  the  nobles,  and  suffered  his  troops  to 
commit  the  most  brutal  excesses  among  the  people  and 
peasantry.  At  length  the  natives  were  roused  to  the  height 
of  fury  and  desi)air,  and  a  petty  insult  occasioned  a  general 
insurrection.  The  king  of  Sardinia  having  refused  to 
furnish  artillery  for  the  siege  of  Antibes,  the  Austrians  had 
.recourse  to  the  ordnance  surrendered  at  Grenoa.  A  crowd 
being  assembled  on  the  removal  of  a  mortar,  the  carriage 
broke  down,  and  a  Grerman  officer  struck  a  native  who 
refused  to  assist  in  drawing  it  to  the  harbour ;  a  tumult  arose, 
the  Genoese  wounded  the  officer,  and  a  shower  of  stones 
compelled  the  Austrians  to  retire.  During  the  night  the 
Insurgents  increased,  supplied  themselves  with  weapons  by 
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forcing  the  armourers'  shops  and  magazines,  barricadoed  the 
streets,  and  being  directed  by  French  officers  and  senators 
in  disguise,  and  joined  by  the  peasantry,  drove  the  AnBtrians 
from  Genoa  and  ita  territory,  with  the  loss  of  8000  men,  and 
all  the  artillery  and  baggage.  Haying  aecnred  the  paaaes*  the 
dt^  re-assmned  the  appearance  of  independence  and  tran* 
qmUity. 

This  unfortunate  event  increased  tiie  misintcUigence 
between  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians.  Cbarles  Emanuel 
bad  disapproved  the  ezdnnve  occupation  of  Grenoa  by  the 
Austrians ;  and  the  empress-queen  was  alarmed,  lest  aftor 
the  capture  of  Savona  he  sI;Lould  march  against  Genoa,  and 
seize  the  prize  which  had  been  lost  by  the  impolitic  and 
brutal  conduct  of  Botta.  These  bickerinp^s  retarded  tho 
commencement  of  operations,  until  the  inhabitants  had  time 
to  place  themselves  in  a  respectable  posture  of  defence,  and 
were  strengthened  by  reinforcements  from  France. 

Notwithstanding  this  disastrous  event,  the  affairs  of  Italy 
wore  a  more  favourable  aspect  than  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war ;  and  Maria  Theresa  looked  forward  with  hopes, 
either  of  reconquering  Naples  and  Sicily,  or  of  compensating 
for  the  cessions  which  she  had  made  to  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
by  dismembering  the  Genoese  territories. 

All  the  helUgerent  statee,  faowevor,  impressed  with  the 
calamities  and  sufRsring  under  the  burdens  of  war,  were 
sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  except  the  empress-queen,  who» 
irritated  at  the  loss  of  Silesia,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  ces- 
sions required  for  the  king  of  Saidina,  hoped,  by  the  prose* 
cution  of  hostilities,  to  obtain  some  compensation  by  conquesto 
from  the  house  of  Bourbon,  England  and  France,  on  whom 
the  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  fate  of  Europe  depended, 
were  equally  anxious  for  peace,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
more  advantageous  conditions,  by  a  strenuous  exertion  of  ' 
their  natural  strength  and  resources.  France  pushed  her 
conquests  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  only  part  where  the 
Maritime  Powers  were  vulnerable  ;  Enp^land  endcavonrcd 
to  ruin  the  French  marine,  and,  by  seizins;  sonie  of  the 
colonial  possessions,  to  secure  an  equivalent  lor  tiie  restora- 
tion of  the  Netherlands.  The  views  of  the  two  nations  were 
respectively  successful  :  France  overcame  all  the  force 
brought  lurward  by  the  allies  m  dei'cnce  of  the  Netherlands  § 
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while  England,  by  repeated  victories,  destroyed  the  French 
marine  in  detail,  and  captured  the  Isle  of  Cape  Breton,  with 
tlie  important  toi  trc'ss  of  Louisbourg,  which  commaaddd  tlud 
.Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  aiul  was  the  key  of  Canada. 

Negi^tiatiaiis  iiad  been  upened  between  Spain  and  En- 
gland, and  between  France  and  the  United  States.  Since 
the  accession  of  Ferdinand,  the  court  of  Madrid  had  an- 
nounced sincere  dispositions  iov  jjcace,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
without  tlie  dishonour  of  ubuadoning  their  allies,  and  on  the 
condition  of  securing  an  estabUt^hment  for  Don  Thilip  in 
Italy.  A  negotiation  waa  aocordiDgly  first  commenoed  at 
JUiboD,  under  tbe  media^n  of  Portugal,  by  mem  oi  Mr* 
Seene  and  oouat  Bosenberg,  tiie  Brttiah  and  Anetrian  ptai* 
polenllaniea.  A  Beoond  waa  aoon  afifcenratds  opened  aC 
the  H^gu^  through  tiie  medium  of  Miicena%  the  earl  of 
Sandwieh,  and  oount  Horrack,  the  Spanish,  Brittsh,  and 
Austrian  minisiets;  but  both  were  fmatrated  by  the  artifice 
of  the  queen-dowager  Elisabeth  Famese,  and  by  the  refusal 
of  Maria  Theresa  to  renounce  her  claims  on  Naples  and 
Sicily.  Still,  hoireTer,  the  Spanish  court  oonthitied  favour^ 
ably  disposed  towards  England,  and  evinced  a  disposition  to 
Cjonclude  hostilities  on  honourable  terms. 

The  Dutch,  exposed  to  iiuiuitient  danger  by  the  loss  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  threatened  with  an  immediate  invasion, 
proffcn  d  their  interposition  to  effect  an  accommodation  with 
the  house  of  Austria;  but  this  proposition,  tliouirh  accepted 
by  France,  being  peremptorily  rejected  by  Maria  Theresa, 
tlie  States,  at  the  coiuiaencement  of  1746,  made  private 
overtures  to  settle  a  plan  for  u  general  peace.  !•  ranee  con- 
sented, and  proposed  to  yield  the  Netherlands,  in  return  iur 
the  restitution  of  Cape  Breton,  as  the  basis  of  the  pretimi- 
naries.  Great  Britain  soon  became  a  party  in  this  transact 
tion ;  and  conferences  were  opened  at  Breda  in  the  beginning 
of  October,  between  the  French,  English,  and  Dutch  plenipo* 
tentiaries.  The  negotiations,  however^  were  soon  suspended 
by  the  refusal  of  the  French  to  admit  the  Austrian  and 
Sardinian  ministers,  and  finally  broken  off  by  the  discordant 
views  of  the  belligerent  powers,  particularly  by  the  empress- 
queen,  who  hoped  that  France  would  be  humbled  by  the 
^lormous  preparations  making  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 
On  the  22d  of  May,  1746,  she  had  concluded  a  treaty  of 
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defensive  aUiiUloe  witli  BuRUfl,  for  Uie  reciprocal  succour  of 
30,000  men  in  case  of  an  attack ;  and  a  convention  had 

b^en  settled  at  tire  Hague  between  the  allies,  which,  if  effec- 
tually executed,  would  have  arrested  t!ie  profrress,  or  repelled 
the  attacks  ol  France.  The  States-generjil,  and  Great 
Britain  were  to  furnish  each  40,000  men  ;  the  cni press- 
queen  engaged  to  sup[)ly  60,000  in  the  Netherlands,  besides 
gan  isoiis,  and  10,000  in  Luxemburgh  ;  also  60,000  in 
Italy,  who,  in  conjunction  with  30, (XX)  Piedmontese,  were 
to  attack  France  on  that  side,  while  15,000  kept  in  check  the 
king  of  ISaples.  To  give  vigour  to  these  preparations,  En- 
gland agreed  to  maintain  a  powerful  squadron  in  the  Medi- 
terraaaiiiy  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  States-general,  to 
antidpate  the  payment  of  the  snbandies  to  the  empress-queen, 
and  ramish  an  additional  mm  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

This  extensive  plan  was  soon  proved  impracticable ;  the 
Dutch,  though  urged  by  the  doke  of  Cumberland  and  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  relilsed  to  publish  a  formal  dedaration  of 
war  against  France ;  and,  deluded  with  the  hopes  of  affect- 
ing an  accommodatioQ,  were  tardy  in  their  preparations. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  was  almost  equally  remiss ;  and  the 
empress-queen  herself  was  unable  to  complete  her  contin- 
gent, even  with  the  addition  of  raw  recruits  and  irregular 
troops.  In  consequence  of  these  delays  and  of  this  d(  ticiency, 
the  campaign  of  1747  was  unfavourable  to  the  allies.  Count 
Brown  continued  to  press  the  siege  of  Antibes  and  to  devas- 
tate Provence  ;  and  altiiough  by  the  loss  of  Genoa  his  com- 
munication with  the  English  fleet  was  in  danger  of  being 
intercepted,  and  marshal  Belleisle  was  advancing  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  force,  yet  the  generals  of  the  combined 
armies  unammotsly  resohred  in  a  oonneil  of  war  to  maintain 
their  position.  But  at  this  juncture  a  courier  arriTcd  with 
orders  from  Vienna,  and,  on  the  dd  of  February,  count 
Brown  instantly  repassed  the  Yar,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  generab. 

The  motives  of  this  retreat,  whi6h  wafl  warmly  censured 
by  the  allies,  were  derived  from  want  of  provisions  and  the 
weakness  of  the  army,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  rein- 
forcements detached  to  Botta,  scarcely  exceeded  25.000  men  ; 
but  more  particularly  from  the  desire  of  Maria  Theresa  to 
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retake  Genoa,  and  to  punish^  as  she  said,  the  perfidy,  peijuiyy 
and  rebellion  of  the  nativesy  more  atrocioua  than  even  the 
nassaore  of  the  Sicilian  vespers. 

An  unfortunate  misunderstanding  with  the  king  of  Saiv 
dinia  for  some  time  obstructed  the  operations  against 
Genoa.  At  lenprth  a  compromise  was  elFected,  and  6000 
iiardinians  joined  the  Austrians  ;  but  this  succour  came  too 
late,  and  neither  of  the  allied  powers  would  furnish  the 
heavy  artillery  necessarj  for  a  sie«re,  lest  it  should  fall  into 
the  liands  of  the  French.  ■  The  besiegers,  if  they  may  be  so 
termed,  hoped  rather  to  reduce  the  town  by  famine  than  by 
regular  approaches  ;  for  they  continued  a  distant  blockade 
without  raiciiiig  a  siDgle  battery,  until  they  were  alarmed  by 
the  approach  of  the  French  and  Spanish  forces  under  marshal 
Bdlasle*  As  the  speedy  recapture  of  Genoa  had  been  con- 
fidenilj  and  repeated^  announced,  both  Aostriaos  and 
Sardinlana  were  unwilling  to  incur  the  disgrace  of  first 
raising  the  mege ;  and  a  kind  of  punctilious  etiquette  was 
observed  between  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  count  Schulen- 
burgh ;  tiie  Austrian  genend  refused  to  retire  without  poa- 
tive  orders  from  the  king,  and  the  king  declined  giving  tiioae 
orders,  because  he  did  not  consider  the  Austrian  forces  as 
under  his  command.  This  frivolous  contest,  however,  was 
soon  terminated  by  the  advance  of  Belleisle  ;  the  king  with- 
drew his  troops  to  defend  the  passes  of  Piedmont  ;  the 
Austrians,  haviiifr  gained  the  point  of  honour,  followed  his 
example ;  and  thus,  instead  of  an  invasion  of  France,  Italy 
itself  was  menaced  by  a  Frencli  army. 

During  these  transactions  Belleisle  had  crossed  the  Var  in 
June,  and  made  himself  master  of  Nice,  Montalbano,  Villa- 
franca,  and  Vintimiglia,  and  thus  compelled  the  allies  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Genoa.  He  then,  with  his  characteristic 
temerity,  proposed  to  threaten  Turin  by  an  irruption  on  the 
side  of  Dauphine ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Spanish  general^  and  even  of  the  B^nch  court,  despatched 
his  brother,  the  chevalier  de  Belleisle,  with  15,000  men  to 
force  a  passage  through  the  vallej  of  Susa»  which  was 
defended  by  almost  impregnable  posts,  and  bj  numerous 
bodies  of  Austrians  and  Sardinians.  The  detachment  reached 
the  Assiettay  on  the  road  to  Ezilles,  a  formidable  intrench- 
ment  occopjing  the  summit  of  a  steep  acclivity,  strengthened 
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with  palisades,  furnished  with  a  numerous  artilleiy,  and 
defended  bj  eighteen  Sardinian  and  three  Austrian  battalions* 
These  obstacieB  did  not  restrain  the  ardour  of  the  French; 
animated  bj  the  recollection  of  the  assault  of  Chateau 
Dauphin,  they  advanced  to  the  attack  s  being  t¥rice  repulsed 
with  a  dreadful  carnage,  BeUeisle  placed  himeelf  at  their 
head,  and  rushing  Ibrwards^  planted  the  French  standard  on 
the  works.  In  attempting  to  pull  down  the  palisades,  he 
received  several  wounds,  which  disabled  his  arms ;  he  then 
seized  the  palisades  with  his  teeth,  and  in  this  frantic  effort 
received  his  death  in  the  midst  of  4000  killed  and  2000 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  commander  decided  the  fortune 
of  this  rash  enterprise  ;  the  remainder  of  the  troops  retired 
to  Brianfon;  and  marshal  Bellei&le  himself  lell  back  to 
Nice. 

The  dilatoriness,  weakness,  and  disunion  of  the  allies  wero 
never  more  conspicuous  than  during  the  campaign  in  the 
Netherlands ;  and  their  conduct  formed  a  striking  contest 
with  the  vigour  and  decision  of  the  French.  The  command 
oi'  the  army  was  intrusted  to  the  duke  oi'  Cumberland,  who 
had  recenUj  distinguished  himself  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion :  but  the  greatest  mllitainr  talenti  could  not  Iiatq 
supplied  the  enormous  deficiency  of  foxce;  for  Great  Britain 
alone  furnished  her  stipuhited  numbers,  and  the  contingents 
of  the  empress^ueen^  and  of  the  Dutch,  were  scarcely  two« 
thirds  of  their  quota.  Although  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
put  his  army  in  motion  before  the  French,  he  could  not 
undertake  any  effectual  operation,  for  want  of  magazines, 
and  even  of  the  necessary  subsistence^  occasioned  by  the 
negligence  of  the  Austrian  and  Dutch  commissaries.  He 
thus  harassed  his  troops  without  advantage  ;  while  marshal 
Saxe  remained  quietly  in  cantonments  between  Brnc^es, 
Antwerp,  and  Brussels,  plentifully  supplied  with  every 
necessary,  and  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart 
of  the  United  Provinces  on  the  advance  of  the  season. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  cabinet  amused  the  Dutch 
with  affected  demonstrations  of  friendship,  and  hoped,  by 
menaces  and  intrigues,  to  force  the  States-general  into  a 
neutrality.  AVith  this  view  their  minister  at  the  Hague 
presented  a  memorial,  which,  though  filled  with  high  pro- 
fessions <^  regard  and  proffers  of  accommodation,  concluded 
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wiA  tpnotmcing  tli«  mtention  of-  the  Freaeh  king  to,  cany 

his  ani0  i&to  the  temtory  of  the  republic,  not  as  an  enemjp 
^  Fnnce,  but  as  $ak  tlljr  to  tiie  houie  cf  Austria,  promising 
to  con8ide^  the  countries  and  fortresses  which  the  French 
army  should  occupy,  as  a  deposit  to  be  restored  when  the 
States  should  cea=:e  to  furnish  succours  to  his  enemies.  To 
enforce  these  menaces,  the  very  day  in  which  the  memorial 
was  presented,  Lowendahl,  with  iio,000  men,  entered  tlie 
Dutch  territory,  and  in  less  than  a  month  reduced  biuice> 
Sas  van  Ghent,  and  Hulst,  and  made  5000  prisoners. 

This  irruption,  tliough  successful,  effected  the  very  measure 
which  the  Frencli  most  deprecated,  the  restoration  of  the 
stadtholdership.  On  his  first  entrance  into  the  territory  of 
the  republic,  Lowendahl  declared  to  two  Dutch  officers,  that 
the  iiiTasioii  was  made  hj  the  oonniTanoe  of  the  govemmeiity 
and  thej  miut  mat  be  mrpxisod  if  tha  Fmieh  met  with  little 
ntistanoe.  Tikia  assertioii  aeemed  to  be  ecofirmed  bj  the 
speedy  sonender  of  the  fortteases ;  and  the  pertiaaiui  of  the 
bouse  of  Oraiige  availed  themselveB  of  the  eonstematton, 
occasioned  by  the  appiroecii  of « the  Freoeh)  to  circulate  the 
affidavits  of  these  two  officers^  The  peqple,  who  in  all 
popular  ' governments  naturally  suspect  treachery  in  misfor- 
tune, was  rouBed  almost  to  phrenay,  and  ex^aimed,  that  they 
were  reduced  to  a  worse  situation,  even  than  when  invaded 
by  Loiii?'  XTV. ;  and  as  they  were  betrayed  by  their 
own  rulers,  it  became  a  duty  to  tlicir  country  to  change 
the  form  of  government,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  con- 
stitution, under  which  the  States  had  so  lonsi  prospered. 

The  insurrection  began  at  tlie  town  of  Yere,  in  Zealand ; 
the  burghers  assembled  tumult uously,  and  required  the  ma- 
gistrates to  raise  William  Henry  Friso,  prince  of  Orange,  to 
the  stadtholdership.  This  demand  was  instantly  complied 
with  ;  the  other  towns  of  Zealand  followed  the  example,  and 
the  prince  was  the  same  day  appointed  by  the  States,  Stad- 
tholder.  Captain-general,  and  Admiral  oi  1h&  province. 
This  great  and  sudden  change  was  ejected  with  little  dis* 
ord.er ;  the  remaining  provinces  concttrred  in  the  appointment, 
and,  on  the  l$th  of  May,  he  was  solemnly  installed  by  the 
States  in  the  office  of  Captain-general  anid  Admiral  of  the 
Union. 

But  this  revolution,  though  oootraryto  the  views  snd 
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interests  of  France,  was  too  late  to  produce  any  material 
effect  on  the  events  of  the  campaign.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
who  noir  tasnmod  tlie  oonimand  of  the  Dnteh  fovoes,  was  of 
asangoine  dinoaitiony  pompous  mannefa,  and  pnnctUiona 


act  in  suhservience  to  his  brothmn-law  the  duke  of  Cnm- 
berknd.  His  presence  and  interference,  therefore^  contri- 
bnted  rather  to  thwart  than  to  promote  the  opefatioos  of  the 

allies. 

Jn  order  to  cover  Maestricht,  which  was  threatened  bjtfae 
French,  the  allies  took  post  on  the  Maes ;  and,  after  several 
movements  on  both  sides,  were  attacked  in  the  vicinity  of 
Maestricht)  by  marshal  Saxe  with  the  whole  French  army  on 
the  2Tid  of  July.  He  directed  his  principal  effort?  to  cut  off 
the  allies  from  Maei^tricht,  and  the  whole  of  the  action  fell 
on  the  British,  Hanoverians,  and  Hessians,  who  formed  the 
left  win^,  and  were  posted  near  the  villa <]^e  of  Val  or  Lauf- 
feld,  from  which  the  battle  received  its  name.  This  post  was 
so  obstinately  contested,  that  the  village  was  four  times 
taken  and  retaken  ;  till  at  length  the  superior  skill  of  marshal 
Saxe,  and  the  persevering  valour  of  liis  troops,  e^ained  the 
day,  and  the  allies  were  compelled  to  retire  beyond  Maes- 
tricht.  In  the  retreat,  the  British  in^Bntry  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  bcang  cot  hut  were  awed  by  the  exertions  of 
the  eayalrj  under  sir  John  Ligonleri  who  was  made  prisoner; 
pnd  thns  saeriiced  his  own  liberty  to  the  salbty  of  the  army. 
In  this  actiea  both  the  oomiaahdera  nmowlj  escaped  hemg 
taken:  the  did»  of  Oomberland  was  once  enTcloped  in  a 
squadron  of  French  horse ;  and  marshal  Saxe^  in  directing 
the  attack,  was  impelled  by  his  ardour  into  the  very  ranks  of 
the  enemy.  The  French  army  snfi^d  most  severely  iii  this 
conflict;  for  the- allies  lost  no  more  than  5000  men,  and 
marshal  Saxe  acknowledged  to  sir  John  Ligonier,  that  on  his 
part  80(K)  foot  and  1000  horse,  with  1000  officers,  were 
killed  and  wounded.  This  defeat  was  erroneously  imputed 
by  the  English  nation  to  the  pnsillanimity  of  the  Dutch,  and 
even  to  the  treachery  of  tlie  Austrians ;  but  it  was  owing 
to  the  want  of  concert  among  the  allied  forces,  and  to  the 
skillful  dispositions  of  marshal  Saxe. 

The  success  ot  the  French,  however,  did  not  enable  him 
^  invest  Maestricht,  the  gflonison  of  which  was  considerablj 
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.  reinforced.  But  after  amusing  the  allied  army  for  some 
time,  count  Lowendahl  wa^  detached  with  30,000  men  to 
besiepro  Bergen-op-Zoom,  nn  enterpri?e  wliich  was  deemed 
so  impracticable  that  it  only  exposed  the  commanders  to 
public  censure,  and  excited  little  alarm  in  the  TTnited 
Provences.  This  fortress  was  the  master-piece  of  Cohorn, 
and  had  already  bid  defiance  to  the  attacks  of  the  French ; 
it  was  connected  with  an  intrenched  camp,  and  its  com- 
municatiun  with  the  sea  could  not  be  intercepted ;  the  works 
were  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison  ;  the  lines  occupied 
bj  the  prince  of  Saxe  HilburghauaeD,  with  twentj  battalions 
and  fbuTteen  squadronB ;  and  a  powerful  reinforcanent  was 
hourly  expecteoL  The  trencbes  were  opened  on  the  15tb  of 
July,  and  aflter  the  usuid  advanees^  which  were  attended 
with  considerable  loss^  slight  breaches  were  effected  in  the 
rampart  in  the  beginning  of  September.  The  goyernor, 
who  was  eighty  years  of  age,  presuming  too  mudi  on  the 
strength  of  the  plao^  neglected  the  necessary  precautions, 
and  Bergen-op-Zoom  was  taken  by  surprise  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  15th ;  the  assailants  penetrated  even  to  the 
middle  of  the  town,  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  and  the 
GTovcrnor  himself  was  almost  surprised  in  his  bed.  The 
garrison,  however,  assembled  in  one  of  the  squares,  made  a 
gallant  defence;  and  when  overpowered  by  numbers  re- 
treated through  the  opposite  gate. 

This  extraordinary  event  was  imputed  to  treachery ;  but 
it  appears  to  iiave  proceeded  solely  from  the  negligence  of 
the  sentinels,  and  from  the  great  age  of  the  governor,  who 
was  incapable  of  going  the  rounds,  and  inspecting  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements.  The  capture  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  was 
the  last  impwtant  event  of  this  unfortunate  campaign,  and 
both  armies  soon  afterwards  retired  into  winter  quarters** 

*  When  I  was  at  Bergen>op-Zooni  in  1771,  I  learned  two  aneedotes 
from  colonel  Doughy,  eoneenung  two  nadvcs  of  Seailaiid«  tfien  officecs 

In  the  Highland  regiments,  which  are  worthy  of  being  commemorated. 

Francis  Maclaine  defended  the  water-fort  with  about  sixty  men  ;  he 
resolutely  held  out,  though  his  party  was  soon  reduced  to  twenty- five,  he 
idluwd  to  snrrendBr  pffiMMier  of  wmr,  ami  Lowendahl  allowed  him  to 
capitulate.  The  Sre  ii  tfaia  amall  party  waa  so  brisk»  that  the  Fr«ndi 
imagined  ihey  were  more  numerous  than  they  really  were. 

Hector  Maclaine  occupied  a  work  with  only  five  men.  Bein^  svun- 
moQcd  to  surrender,  he  answered,  "  We  shall  certainly  be  overpowered 
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The  ill-success  of  the  allies  was  in  some  degree  compen- 
s  sated  by  the  victory  of  admiral  Hawke,  who  fell  in  with  a 
French  squadron  oil'  Cape  Finisterre,  which  was  convoying 
the  West  India  fleet,  and  took  six  ships  of  the  line.  This 
victory  crippled  the  French  marine,  and  contributed  to  ac-» 
celerate  the  conclusion  of  peace. 


Chap.  CVm.— ms. 

DuRma  this  campaign  proposals  for  a  general  pacification 
were  renewed  by  France.  After  the  battle  of  Lauffeld, 
marshal  Saxe  made  overtures  to  his  prisoner,  sir  John 
Ligonier,  with  a  frankness  and  cordiality  which  seemed  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  his  court ;  the  basis  of  his  plan  was,  a 
mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests,  and  an  establishment  for 
Don  Fhilip.  These  overtures  were  communicated  to  the 
British  catnneti  and  bj  tbem  submitted  to  the  allies ;  but  as 
the  empress-queen  refused  to  give  any  specific  explanation 
of  her  intentions,  and'  as  the  prince  of  drange,  who  was  eager 
to  signalise  his  new  command^  yehemently  protested  against 
enteriuff  into  any  negotiation,  the  OTortures  were  peremptorily 
rejected;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  preparations  were  made 
to  prosecute  the  ensuing  campaign  with  increasing  vigour* 

But  from  the  discordant  views  and  relative  situations  of 
the  different  powers,  so  many  difficulties  occurred  in  forming 
a  specific  plan,  as  plainly  indicated  the  approaching  dissolu- 
tion of  the  confederacy.  During  the  preceding  year  constant 
altercations  had  taken  place  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  , 
and  London  ;  and  the  British  cabinet  had  incessantly  remon- 
strated against  the  deficiency  of  the  Austrian  contingents. 
They  represented,  that  both  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  the 
Austrian  armies  amounted  to  scarcely  more  than  half  the 
stipulated  numbers ;  they  enumerated,  with  minute  precisionf 
the  enormous  subsidies  paid  by  the  Maritime  Powers  to  the 

by  numbers,  but  we  bo])c  to  destroy,  in  the  attempt,  a  far  greater  number 
of  the  French  ;  and  1  am  determined  to  die  rather  than  surrender  myself 
and  my  men  prisoners  of  T?ar  1**  The  French  general,  astonished  at  this 
spirit,  allowed  him  to  capitulate^  and  be  and  hu  fits  men  marched  out 
with  a  drum  beating,  and  the  honours  of  war.  He  wu  afterwiids  a 
colodel  in  the  East  India  Company's  eenrioe* 
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einpress-queen,  and  dwelt  on  the  constant  failure  of  her 
promises.  They  therefore  proposed,  that  in  future  only  half 
the  subsidies  should  be  paid  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
and  the  remaining  half  reserved  until  the  Austrian  contingents 
were  ascertained  to  be  complete  and  etFective,  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  British  officers ;  they  even  declared  thisir  intention 
to  make  a  deduction  proportionate  to  the  deficiency  in  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign*  Count  Bathiani,  the  Austrian 
commander  in  the  Netherlands^  refused  to  accede  to  these 
propositions  ;  and  when  they  were  submitted  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  the  empress-queen  did  not  refrain  from  expressi^if 
her  high  indignation  at  so  degrading  a  proposal.  She  declared 
that  she  had  always  supplied  her  stipulated  contingent,  and 
remonstrated  against  the  unfairness  of  excluding  tlie  irregular 
troops,  and  estimating  the  numbers  in  the  middle  of  the 
campaign,  when  the  army  must  have  experienced  a  con- 
siderable diminution  from  action,  sickness,  and  desertion. 
She  iir^ed  also  the  imprudence  of  draining  her  hereditary 
dominions  of  her  best  troops,  Avhile  she  was  menaced  by 
such  neighbours  as  Prussia  and  Turkey  ;  disgusted  likewise 
with  repeated  details  of  the  annual  subsidies,  she  indignantly 
asked,  "  Has  one  farthing  of  the  antecedent  subsidies  ever 
"  '   been  diverted  ;  and  have  I  not,  in  every  campaign,  exerted 

nny  whole  force  to  the  utmost  ?"  She  justly  observed,  "All 
the  stipulations  of  the  future  conventiou  shall  be  punctually 
fulfilled,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow ;  but  as  the 

rgreatett  e^nses  necessary  for  opening  a  campaign  are 
incurred  in  the  winter,  so  those  preparations  must  be  more 
'  or  leas  effective  in  proportion  to  tilie  subsidies  advanced 
during  that  season*"  , 

' .  lit  waa  nol^  liierefore,  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  that 
•    a  conTention  was  eonduded  at  the  Hague  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  between  -  Austria,  and  the  Mai  i time  Powers, 
.  and  Sardinia.    The  empress-queen  agreed  to  furnish  60,000 
•  men  in  the  Low  Countries;  Great  Britain  and  Holland  6000 
'  each  ;  in  Italy,  the  empress-queen  was  to  maintain  60,000, 
and  the  kin":  of  Sardinia  30,000.    ^Taria  Theresa  reluct- 
antly agreed   to   the  proposal   of  making  part  of  the 
subsidies  depend  on  the  completion  of  the  stipulated  con- 
tingent f  and  one-fourth  of  the  4(>0,(X)0^,  was  to  be  deducted 
if  the  armies  were  not  ascertained  to  be  complete  before  the 
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end  of  Aprfl;  the  pajrmentB  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  were  to 
be  made  on  the  same  terms.    In  addition  to  the  vast  force 

proposed  for  the  defence  of  Holland  and  the  security  of  the 
Low  Countries,  30,000  Russian  auxiliaries  were  taken  into 
the  pay  of  the  Maritime  Powers^  by  a  treaty  signed  the 
30th  of  November,  and  had  commeneed  their  march  towards 
the  Netherlands  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  signature  of  the  convention,  no 
specific  plan  of  oix  rations  for  the  campaign  in  Italy  was 
arranged,  and  the  reLrulation  of  the  affairs  in  that  country 
was  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties,  in  consequence  of 
the  disputes  which  arose  relative  to  the  treaty  of  Worms, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  former  disagreements,  new  disputes 
arose  relative  to  the  command.  In  conformity  with  the 
letter  of  the  treaty  of  Worms,  the  Austrians  insisted  that 
the  king  of  Sardinia  sbould  command  the  army,  but  not  the 
detachments;  the  king,  on  his  part,  refused  to  sign  the 
coDTentioDy  unless  he  was  intrusted  with  the  same  authority 
as  die  duke  of  Cumberland  in  the  Low  Countries.  A 
modification  of  this  article  was  at  length  effected  ISy  the 
intervention  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  the  king  was  invest^ 
with  the  command  of  detachments  from  the  main  army 
This  accommodation,  howeirer,  did  not  contribute  to  the  ad- 
justment of  a  plan  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Charles 
Emanuel  wished  to  retain  the  principal  part  of  his  force  for' 
the  defence  of  his  own  dominions,  the  empress -queen  was 
anxious  to  recover  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  En^dand  nr^ed 
the  necessity  of  commencin^]^  operations  with  the  si(  of 
Genoa.  Both  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  ackno\\  ]<  dged 
the  expediency  of  this  measure,  but  argued  that  it  couid  not 
be  undertaken  without  additional  subsidies ;  and  the  king  of 
England  could  only  be  induced  to  make  a  verbal  promise  of 
reimbursement  at  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign.  It  would  . 
be  tedious  to  dwell  on  these  unfortunate  disagreements,  which 
evinced  such  mutual  distrust,  and  sufficiently  displayed  the 
necessity  of  a  speedy  accommodation,  had  the  affairs  in  the 
Low  Countries  been  less  unfortunate. 

Maria  Theresa,  not  dejected  by  these  divisions,  meditated 
some  brilliant  enterprise  in  Italy,  which  she  sanguinely 
hoped  would  be  crowned  with  success.  She  anticipated  the 
arrival  of  the  Russians  in  the  Low  Countries;  flattered 
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kerself  that  the  Dutch  would  make  a  desperate  resistance ; 
and  that  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Cuinberland  would  be 
enabled  to  commence  oWssmYe  operations.  But»  in  the 
midst  of  these  sanguine  expectations,  ahe  was  confounded 
with  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries. 

The  conferences  at  13reda  had  been  transferred,  by  mutual 
flgrecMiu  lit,  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  in  the  mean  time  all  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  belligerent  powers,  except  those  of 
Spain  and  Genoa,  assembled  at  the  Hague ;  count  Kaunitz, 
afterwards  so  long  distinguished  as  the  prime  minister  at 
Vienna,  was  the  Austrian  plenipotentiary  ;  and  the  empress- 
queen  could  not  have  selected  a  more  firm  and  able  supporter 
of  her  rights.  The  plenipotentiaries  for  the  other  powers 
were,  for  Ghreat  Britain,  the  earl  isi  Sandwich^  wbo  heve 
opened  his  diplomatic  career,  with  an  abili^  and  judgment 
above  his  years ;  for  IVance,  the  count  de  St^  SeTerin,  who^ 
by  hie  candour  and  affirit>ility,  was  peculiarly  calculated  for 
.  this  delicate  office;  and  for  the  Dutch,  no  less  than  five,  at 
-  the  head  of  whom  was  count  Bentineky  a  man  of  liigh 
integrity,  and  devoted  to  the  party  of  the  stadtholder  and  the 
interests  of  £ngknd.  The  ambaasador  from  the  court  ot 
Madrid  was  don  Masones  de  Lima,  a  punctilious  and  formal 
Spaniard ;  and  the  eoiint  de  Chavannes,  a  shrewd  and  supple 
Italian,  from  the  king  of  Sardinia.  For  the  sake  of  form, 
plenipotentiaries  were  also  received  from  the  republic  of 
Genoa,  and  the  duke  of  Modena. .  The  negotiation  efl'ectually 
centred  in  the  British  and  French  plenipotentiaries  ;  and  as 
both  parties  were  equally  desirous  of  peace,  it  was  concluded 
almost  as  soon  as  it  commenced  :  for  the  first  formal 
overtures  were  made  by  St.  Severin  to  the  earl  of  Sandwich 
on  the  27th  of  March,  and  on  the  30th-  of  April  the  pre- 
liminaries were  signed  between  England,  France,  and 
Holland. 

*  ^he  sudden  conclusion  of  this  negotiation  was  no  less 
owing  to  the  deplorable  state  of  the  United  Provinces  than 
to  the  frankness  and  sincerity  of  France*  When  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  joined  the  army  in  the  commencement  of 
.March,  he  was  astonished  at  the  mismanagement  and  un- 
*  '  exampled  supineness  of  the  Dutch:  Instead  of  50,060 
men,  who,  according  to  the  promise  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
.  were  to  assemble  in  the  vicinity  of  Breda,  not  10,000  could 
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be  collected,  and  those  In  wtnt  of  anna,  clothing*  aeeootre* 
mentfl,  and  every  other  necedsaij*  He  was  even  obliged  to 
detaeh  nineteen  battalion^  for  the  defence  of  Breda»  by  wbidi  ; 
means  he  eoiild  not  gather  a  snfficient  force  on  the  side  of 
the  Maes,  to  join  the  Anstrians,  for  the  ]miteetion  of  Maes- 
tricht  The  finances  also  were  so  much  dilapidated,  that  the 
Batch  government  was  imable  to  advance  the  100,0001 
wMch  they  bad  engaged  to  pay  for  the  march  of  the  Russian 
troops,  and  had  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  raiee  a  loan  of 
300,000/.  in  England.  In  this  situation  the  capture  of 
Maestricht  was  inevitable,  and  tbe  Frencb,  master?  of  that 
fortress,  migbt  bave  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  United 
Provinces,  without  experiencing  any  effectual  opposition 
from  n  weak  and  distracted  government,  and  from  a  people 
discontented,  exhausted,  and  spiritless. 

In  the  secret  conferences  between  tbe  English  and  French 
plenipotentiaries,  the  principal  difficulties  were,  tbe  restitu- 
tion of  Finale,  which  bad  been  guaranteed  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  cession  of  a  territory  in  Italy  for  the 
establishment  of  Don  Philip.  But  the  impending  loss  of 
the  United  Frovinees,  and-  the  apprebemions  lest  fVance 
should  raise  her  demands  on  the  sorrender  of  Maestiic]]^ 
which  was  inyested,  extorted  the  consent  of  England;  the 
motaal  restitution  of  all  conquests  was  made  tiie  £i^is  of  the 
preliminaries,  and  ^arma  and  Placentia  were  assigned  to 
Don  Philip.  These  conditions  were  snbmttted  to  the 
Austrian  and  Sardinian  plenipotentiaries.  Count  Kaunitz, 
however,  not  only  refused  bis  consent  to  any  farther  dis- 
memberment of  the  Austrian  territories,  but  insisted  on  the 
complete  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Worms,  and  threatened 
that  hi?  mistress  would  resnm(»  the  cessions  made  to  the 
l^ing  of  Sardinia,  if  she  was  compelled  to  give  an  establish- 
ment to  Don  Phili)>.  Count  Chavennes,  with  equal  obsti- 
nacy, objected  to  the  restitution  of  Finale,  and  demanded 
nn  equivalent  for  Plaoentia,  which  was  yiokled  to  his  master 
by  the  treaty  of  Worms.  In  couseqaenee  oi'  their  refusal, 
and  of  the  absence  of  the  Spanish  and  Genoese*  ministers, 
the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  separately 
signed  the  preliminaries  ;  an  immediate  suspension  of  arms 

was  stipulated  for  tbe  Low  Countries ;  and  tbe  Frencb  were 
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permitted,  for  the  sake  of  fomii  to  take  possessioa  of  Maes- 
tricht 

Maria  Theresa  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  progress 
of  the  negotiation,  as  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  peace 
to  save  the  United  Provinces  was  repeatedly  urired  to  her 
minister  Count  Kaunitz,  and  information  transmitted  by 
him  to  Vienna,  that  lier  concurrence  was  required  by  tlie 
three  contracting  powers.    But  the  first  formal  noliiication 
of  the  intended  conditions  was  made  to  tlie  empress  in 
person  by  sir  Thomas  Robinson,  on  the  1st  of  May.  She 
received,  with  the  highest  marks  of  indignation,  a  proposal 
BO  eontraiy  to  -her  interests^  her  principles,  and  even  to  the 
repeated  professions  of  the  British  cabinet,  that  they  would 
require  no  farther  dismemberment  of  her  territories,.  She 
scarcelj  allowed  the  minister  time  to  execute  his  commission^ 
before  she  burst  out  in  the  most  bitter  reproaches :  You, 
sir,"  she  exclaimed,    who  had  such  a  share  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Silesia ;  jou  who  contributed  more  than  any  person  in 
procuring  we  additional  cessions  made  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia ;  do  you  still  think  to  persuade  me  ?    No  ;  I  am 
neitliGr  a  child  nor  a  fool !    Your  accounts  about  the  Dutch 
are  exaggerated;  a  countenance  mwy  be  still  held,  and 
there  is  still  force  to  support  that  countenance.    If  you 
will  have  an  instant  peace,  make  it ;  I  can  accede,  can 
negotiate  for  myself.    And  why  am  I  always  to  be  excluded 
from  transacting  my  own  business  ?    My  enemies  will  give 
me  better  conditions  than  my  frieiidii  j  at  Icaat  they  will  not 
refuse  a  peace,  which  they  want  as  much  as  I  do,  fpr  any 
dispute  remaining  between  me  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
about  a  little  territory,  more  or  less,  or  for  the  interpretation 
of  a  treaty.   And  who  tells  you  Spain  so  much  as  desires 
Farma  and  Flacentia?   She  would  rather  have  Savoy: 
place  me  where  I  was  in  Italy  before  the  war,  and  I  will 
establish  the  Infant ;  but  tour  king  of  Sardinia  must  have 
all  witiiout  one  thought  or  care  for  me!    The  treaty  of 
Worms,  was  not  made  for  me,  but  for  him  singly !  Good 
God  !  how  have  I  been  used  by  that  court !    There  is  your 
KING  OF  Prussia  I    Indeed,  indeed,  all  these  circumstances, 
at  once,  rip  up  too  many  old  and  make  new  wounds.*' 

She  listened  to  the  asseverations  of  the  British  minister, 
concerning  the  distressed  state  of  the  Dutch^  and  his  attempts 
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to  explain  the  treaty  of  Worms,  with  sullen  indignation ; 
and  &en  ironically  demanded,  "  Am  I  to  hear  of  Limbnrgh 
too  for  the  Palatine,  or  of  refunding  the  capitals  of  the 
Grenoese,  which  have  been  confiscated  in  these  countries  ?  " 
Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  in  reply,  read  a  passage  in  a  letter 
from  the  duke  of  Newcastle  to  tliis  effect ;  "  An  establishment 
for  Don  Philip,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  king  of  Enp^land, 
cannot  l)f?  more  moderate,  or  liable  to  less  inconvenience, 
than  by  yielding  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placcntia,  to 
rev(  i  t  to  the  present  possessors,  should  Don  Philip  succeed 
to  tiie  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  consequence  of  the 
accession  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  on  the  death 
of  the  present  king  without  issue  male."  This  intimation 
roused  her  lofty  spirit  still  farther,  and  she  concluded  the 
audience  with  exclaiming,  **What,  return  to  the  present 
possessors  V*  and,  accompanying  her  words  with  a  significant 
gesture,  added,    No,  no !  I  wiU  rather  lose  my  head 

No  persuasion  could  bend  the  empress-Kiueen  until  the 
preliminaries  were  signed  ^  when,  finding  herself  unable  to 
renst  the  will  of  the  contracting  powers,  she  reluctantly 
yieldecl^  and,  after  many  fruitless  protests,  and  violent 
remonstrances,  her  plenipotentiary  acceded  to  the  prelimina** 
ries  on  the  18th  of  May. 

But  the  discussions  relative  to  the  Barrier  Treaty 
furnished  great  obstacles.  Kaunitz  declared  that  the  sig- 
nature of  the  preliminaries  between  the  Maritime  Powers 
and  France,  without  the  participation  of  the  empress-queen, 
had  abrogated  that  as  well  as  all  preceding  treaties.  Nu- 
merous disputes  also  took  place  between  him  and  the  Dutch 
plenipotentiaries.  The  Dutch  insisted  that  the  Barrier 
towns  should  be  delivered  to  them  and  the  empress-queen, 
conjointly  as  sovereigns  ;  a  proposition  which  was  peremp- 
torily rejected,  as  an  infringement  of  her  prerogative :  on 
the  contrary,  while  she  acknowledged  the  right  of  garrison, 
she  insisted  that  even  those  towns,  whicli,  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fortifications  were  rendered  incapable  of  defence, 
should  not  be  restored  to  the  Dutch.  From  the  perseverance 
of  both  parties  the  mediation  of  England  was  for  a  consider* 
able  time  inefibctual.  This  dispute  nearly  occasioned  the 
rupture  of  the  negotiation;  and  both  tiie  Austrian  and 
Dutch  plenipotentiaries  had  positive  instructions  not  to 
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^  yieUl.  At  length  the  influence  of  England  prevailed ; 
count  Bentinck  was  persuaded  to  disobey  his  instructions, 
and  Kaunitz  consented  to  a  convention  wliich  revived  that 
parjt  -  of  the  Barrier  relating  to  the  Dutch  garrisons,  but 
preserved  the  sovereign  rights  of  his  imperial  mistress. 

Besides  the  disputes  with  the  house  of  Austiia,  the  con- 
'Clu^ion  of  peace  was  retarded  by  difficulties  in  which  the 
Other  contraotiDg  powers  were  equaUj  involved.  But  at 
Jeogth  the  definitive  treatj  was  signed  ftt  Aix4a.Chftpell^ 
\tl  tha  18th  of  Octol>ery  by  the  pl^potendaries  of  Fitunce, 
£qglAnd»  and  Holland,  and  was  acceded  to  by  Spain  on 
the  .2()th  of  November,  by  the  empreas-qneen  on  the  2drd, 
and  by  the  king  of  Sas^inia  on  the  7th  of  December.  By  - 
this  treaty  the  election  of  the  emperor  was  acknowledged ; 
and  the  house  of  Ansiria  obtained  the  guaranty  of  the 
Phigmatio  Sanction.  Maria  Theresa  recovered  the  Low 
Countries,  but  was  obliged  to  restore  her  conquests  in  Italy 
to  confirm  the  cession  of  Silesia  and  Glatz  to  the  kinjr  of 
Prussia,  and  to  yield  thr  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Guastalla  to  Don  Philip.  She  likewise  ratified  the  ces- 
sions made  by  the  treaty  of  Worms  to  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
of  the  Vigcvenasco^  part  of  .  the  Parmesan,  and  of  the  county 
of  Anghiera. 

Thus  terminated  a  bloody  and  extensive  war,  which  at  the 
■commencement  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  house  of 
Austria  but  the  magnanimity  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  zeal  of 
her  subjects,  and  the  support  of  Great  Britain,  triumphed 
over  her  numerous  enemies,  and  secured  an  honourable  peace. 
She  i^etained  pofisession  of  all  her  vast  inheritance,  except 
Siksia,  Fsnna,  Flacentia,  andOnastaWa;  she  recovered  the 
imperial  dignity,  which  had  been  nearly  wrested  from  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  obtained  Ihe  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  from  the  principal  powers  of  Europe.  I^e  was, 
howev^,  so  dissatisfied,  that  her  chagrin  broke  out  on  many 
occasions,  and  on  none  more  than  when  Mr.  Keith  requested 
an  audience,  to  oflfer  his  congratulations  on  the  return  of  peace. 
Her  minister  was  ordered  to  observe,  that  compliments  of  con- 
dolence were  more  proper  than  comf^mrats  of  congratulation, 
and  insinuated  that  the  British  minister  would  oblige  his 
mistress  by  sparing  a  conversation,  which  -would  be  highly 
.  disagreeable  to  her,  and  no  less  unpleasing  to  hinu 
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Maria  Theresa  employed  the  intenral  between  tlie  peace  of 
Alx^la-Gfaapelle  and  the  commencement  of  the  seyen  years* 
war»  in  healing  the  wounds  inflicted  on  her  countries  during 
the  preceding  hostilities.  She  had  felt  from  fatal  experience 
the  danger  which  had  threatened  her  yast  empire,  from- the 
weak  and  unproyided  state  in  which  her  father  had  left  his 
dominions  ;  she  had  learned,  from  the  example  of  her  formida*^ 
ble  rival  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  adyantages  resulting  from 
an  efficient  and  disciplined  army,  and  well-furnished  treasury; 
she  was  convinced,  from  the  superficial  manner  in  which 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  glossed  over  various  pre-j' 
tensions  and  disputes  among  the  belligerent  powers,  that  the 
pence  could  be  considered  as  little  more  than  a  suspension  of 
arms ;  and  that  another  bloody  war  would  take  place,  before 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe  could  be  settled  on  a  more  per- 
manent basis.  She  conceived  great  apprehensions  from  the 
alarming  rise  of  the  house  of  Brandenburgb,  and  from  the 
civil  and  military  talents  of  Frederic  II.,  and  was  sensible 
that  the  only  effectual  method  to  maintain  the  respect 
due  to  her  political  consequence,  was,  by  holding  herself  in 
constant  readiness  hfostilitieB.  Lnpressed  with  these 
sentiments,  she  turned  her  principal  attention  to  the  regula- 
tion of  her  finances,  and  die  improvement  of  her  army ;  the 
successful  manner  in  which  she  carried  these  objects  into 
execution  is  recorded  by  the  Royal  Historian,  and  his  testi- 
mony cannot  be  sn>pected  of  partiality  in  fayour  of  a  princess, 
whom  he  styles  his  ambitious,  yindictiye,  and  implacable 
enemy." 

Maria  Theresa  prepared  in  the  secrecy  of  the  cabinet 
those  great  projects  which  she  afterwards  carried  into  exe- 
cution. vShe  i-ntroduced  an  order  and  economy  into  the 
finances,  unknown  to  her  ancestors;  and  her  revenues  far" 
exceeded  those  possessed  by  her  father,  even  when  he  ^^  as 
master  of  Naples,  Farma,  Silesia,  and  Servia.  Having 
learned  the  necessity  of  introducing  into  her  army  a  better 
discipline,  she  annually  formed  camps  in  the  provinces,  which 
she  visited  herself,  that  she  might  animate  ilie  troupe  by  her 
presence  and  bounty.    She  established  a  military  academy  at 
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yteDna,  and  collected  the  most  skilful  professors  of  all  the 
sciences  and  exerci^^cs  which  tend  to  elucidate  or  improve 
the  art  of  war.  By  these  institutions  the  armj  acquired, 
under  the  auspices  of  Maria  Theresa»  such  a  d^ree  of  per* 
fection  as  it  had  never  attained  under  any  of  her  predecessors; 
and  a  woman  accomplished  designs  worthy  of  a  great  man." 

A  new  system  Avas  introduced  into  the  administration  of 
*  the  finances  ;  the  number  of  useless  colK  ctors  was  diminished, 
the  mode  of  anticipating  the  revenues  by  assignments  abo- 
lished ;  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  taxes  rendered  per- 
manent for  a  term  of  years  ;  and  many  exemptions  annulled. 
Ilcncc  the  revenues  of  tlie  house  of  Austria,  which,  in  the 
time  of  the  late  emperor  did  not  exceed  30,000,000  llorins, 
were  increased  to  36,000,000,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
Naples  and  of  Silesia,  which  duchjr  alone  produced  six  millions, 
and  a  regular  fund  was  established  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
standing  army  of  108,000  men  in  the  hereditary  countries^ 
exclusive  of  the  forces  in  Italj  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
troops  were  also  partly  distributed  in  Austria  and  Bohemia^ 
instead  of  being  solely  stationed  in  Hungary,  whence  they 
could  not  immediately  be  drawn  in  eases  of  urgent  necessity. 

The  death  of  count  Sinzendorf,  the  chancellor,  which  hap* 
pened  in  1742,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  court  of  Vienna. 
Though  indolent  and  voluptuous,  he  was  easy  of  access; 
though  impetuous  in  his  manners,  he  was  open  to  conviction ; 
he  derived  considerable  credit  from  his  long  and  tried  services 
for  more  thnn  thirty  years,  and  he  was  eager  to  counteract 
the  malign  influence  of  Bartenstein, 

He  was  succeeded  by  count  Uhlfeld,  who  had  filled  the 
office  of  ambassador  at  the  Hague  and  at  Constantinople ; 
and  whose  unexpected  promotion  to  this  high  station  was  a 
singular  proof  of  the  jealousy  of  the  empress,  and  the  cun- 
ning of  Bartenstein.  The  public  voice,  and  the  wishes  of 
the  court,  pointed  out  count  Harrach;  but  Bartenstein  found 
^eans  to  influence  the  decision  of  his  sovereign,  by  insinu* 
ating  that  the  credit  and  talents  of  count  Harrach  would  give 
him  greater  ascendency  in  the  council  of  state  than  became 
a  subject ;  while  count  Uhlfeld^  with  inferior  talents,  was  n 
man  of  a  more  pliant  disposition,  and  would  not  presume  to 
urge  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  sovereigiit 
UUfeld  was  indeed  a  minister  suited  to  the  temper  an^ 
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genius  of  the  referendaiy.  He  was  honest  and  well-intent* 
tioned ;  but  slow  in  bis  comprehension,  coufused  in  bis  ideos^ 
and  indolent  both  from  halnt  and  want  of  capacity;  he  was 
fond  of  mystery,  and  of  a  captious,  caYiUing,  and  Buspidous 
temper.  To  these  mental  disqualifications  was  added  a  dif« 
ficultj  of  hearing,  which  embarrassed  those  whp  negotiated 
with  him.  By  his  taste  for  magnificence  and  parade,  he  had 
become  involved  in  his  circumstances,  and  was  therefore 
rendered  dependent ;  hence  he  was  wholly  governed  by  Bar<« 
tenstein,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  and  was  as  sub^ 
missive  to  him  as  be  was  overbearing  to  others. 

The  deaths  of  Staremherg,  Harrach,  and  Kinsky  had  in- 
creased the  overgrown  power  of  the  referendary  ;  and  the 
ministers  of  the  conference,  Colloredo,  Kevenhuller,  and 
marshal  Bathiaiii,  bowed  before  the  idol,  or  were  unable  to 
resist  his  superior  credit. 

The  empress,  though  jealous  of  being  governed,  and  pe- 
remptory in  her  resolutions,  was  extremely  diffident  of  her 
abilities,  from  a  due  consciousness  of  her  own  inexperience; 
hence  she  assiduously  examined  memorials  and  counter-me- 
morials, and  spared  no  endeavours  to  form  a  just  and  decisive 
opinion  on  every  subject  of  importance*  From  the  same 
motive,  she  not  only  deliberated  with  the  emperor  and  her 
own  cabinet  counsellors,  but  listened  with  great  patience  to 
.the  long  and  contradictory  expositions  of  foreign  ministers; 
and  repeatedly  consulted  some  of  her  own  subjects  who  were 
not  in  office,  and  in  whose  abilities  and  honesty  she  confided* 

Among  these  the  most  conspicuous  was  baron  Wasner, 
who  had  long  been  imperial  minister  in  England,  and  re- 
turned to  Vienna  after  the  peace  of  Aix^la-Chapelle.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  sense  and  great  capacity,  of  a  frank  and 
open  disposition,  and  well  versed  in  foreign  af!iurs.  He  was 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  empress,  and  often  consulted 
by  her,  either  in  person,  or  by  means  of  Koc]i,  her  cabinet 
secretary.  His  known  favour  excited  the  jealousy  of  Bar- 
tenstein  j  and  the  presumptuous  referendary  never  conde- 
scended to  discourse  witli  him  on  business,  even  when  sent 
by  the  emperor  himself.  Wasner  strongly  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  an  union  with  the  Maritime  Powers,  whom  he 
represented  as  the  best  and  only  friends  of  the  house  of 
Austria  i  and  exposed  the  folly  of  imagining  that  France 
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and  impeded  by  such  contradictory  motives  in  the  condoet 
of  foreign  affairs,  Maria  Theresa  fluctuated  in  continual 
uncertainty.  She  was  teased  by  the  remonstrances  of  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  who  were  frequently  referred  by  Bar- 
tenstein  to  count  Ublfeld,  and  by  count  Uhlfeld  to  Barten- 
stein,  and  had  even  condescended  to  request  the  British 
minister  to  conciliate  the  friendsliip  of  Bartenstein,  "that 
things,"  as  she  ?ai(l,  ^'raijrht  go  on  more  smoothl}'.**  But  a 
princess  of  her  Iiil';!!  spirit  and  jealous  temper  couid  not  long 
submit  to  such  luiiiiilisition  for  a  mere  subaltern  in  office. 
She  was  disgusted  with  the  presumption  and  petulance  of  the 
referendary  ;  and  as  slie  became  more  acquainted  with 
business,  and  acquired  in  the  school  of  adversity  a  greater 
confidence  in  her  own  powers,  she  perceived  the  weakness 
and  incapacity  of  her  cabinet,  and  deeply  felt  the  necessity 
of  intrusting  the  administration  of  affairs  to  a  person  of  tried 
integrity  and  talents,  and  qualified  by  his  rank  for  so  impor- 
tant a  station.  She  accordingly  fixed  her  choice  on  count 
KaunitZy  who  was  then  ambamdor  at  Paris. 

The  elevation  of  Kaunits  to  the  office  of  chancellor  and 
the  supreme  Erection  of  fordgn  affidrs  forms  a  remarieable 
epoch  in  the  reign  of  Mam  Theresa;  beeaose  to  the  conn- 
sels  of  that  minister  must  be  principally  attributed  the  aUiance 
irith  France,  and  the  chai^  of  the  political  system  hitherto 
.pursued  by  the  cabinet  of  Vienna. 

Anthony  Wenceslaus,  first  count  and  afterwards  prince  of 
Kaunitz  Rietberg,  who  directed  the  counsels  of  Austria  for 
a  period  of  almost  forty  years,  was  son  of  Maximilian  Ulric 
count  of  Kaunitz,  governor  of  Moravia,  and  ambassador  at 
Rome,  by  Mary  Ernestina  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ferdinand 
Maximilian,  last  ronnt  of  Rietberg.  Bcin  ";  eminently  noticed 
for  his  diplomatic  talents,  he  was  ^vnt  envoy  to  the  court  of 
Turin ;  and  the  first  despatch  which  he  wrote  to  Uhlfield 
was  drawn  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  the  count,  in  pre- 
senting it  to  Maria  Tlieresa,  said,  "Behold  your  first  minister." 
In  1744,  he  was  removed  from  Turin  to  Brussels,  in  the 
character  of  plenipotentiary,  and  intrusted  with  the  direction 
of  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries^  under  the  archduchess  Mari* 
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anne  and  prince  Charles  of  Loraine.  In  1748,  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelie,  and  highly  distingruished  himself  for  his 
skill  in  negotiation,  and  for  the  iirmness  with  which  he  sup- 
ported the  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

boon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty,  he  re- 
paired to  Vienna,  and  obtained  both  the  contidence  of  the 
emperor  and  empress,  by  whom  he  was  secretly  consulted 
in  every  affair  of  importance,  and  was  frequently  employed 
in  qualifying  and  altering  the  captious  memorials  of  Barten* 
stein.  But  although  he  swayed  the  counsels  of  the  court  of 
Vienna,  he  acted  in  so  disereet  a  manner  as  not  to  excite 
umbrage  even  in  the  suqpieious  mind  of  the  referendary,  and 
still  less  among  the  ministers  of  the  conferenee.  In  Sep- 
tember 1751,  he  was  deputed  ambassador  to  Faria^  where 
his  conduct  oontributed  still  farther  to  increase  the  predilec* 
tion  of  his  sovereign.  At  length,  the  empress  unable  to 
restrain  her  disgust  at  the  overweening  petulance  and  inso- 
lence of  the  referendary,  recalled  Kaunitz,in  1753,  to  assume 
the  principal  administration  of  affairs,  and  "  expected  his 
arrival  with  the  snme  impatience  as  Henry  VIII.  looked 
for  the  return  of  Craim^er  ^v\v^T\  he  was  tired  of  Wolsey."^ 
On  his  arrival,  Bart<  iistcin,  after  some  ineffectual  endea- 
vours first  to  intimidate,  and  afterwards  to  conciliate  him, 
WR?  removed,  and  promoted  to  the  vice-chancellors  hip  of 
Boiiemia,  with  the  title  of  privy  counseUor  ;  at  the  same 
time  count  Uhlfeld  was  created  errand  master  of  the  court, 
with  a  pension,  and  the  payment  of  his  debts.  The  other 
ministers  of  the  conleience  remained  in  place  ;  Kaunitz  was 
installed  in  the  chancellorship  with  general  approbation,  and 
his  first  measure  was  to  introduce  a  new  arrangement  into 
the  office  for  foreign  affidrs.  •  • 

Kaunitz  was  in  the  forty-ihird  year  of  his  age  when  he 
WAS  called  to  the  supreme  direction  of  afiiurs.   He  possessed 

*  Despatch  of  sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  to  the  duke  of  New- 
eartleb  Dresden  July  15.  175S.  Sir  Charles,  who  was  minbler  at  Dr«i- 
den,  was  privately  despatched  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to  gam  an 

insight  Into  t^ie  situation  nnd  principles  {?f  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  to 
rcmnn«.trate  against  the  infractions  of  the  Barrier  Treaty.  He  remained 
at  Vienna  during  the  arrangements  fur  the  elevation  of  Kaimitz,  and  the 
dism&sion  of  BartenstoiQ ;  and  from  his  interesting  account  the  ptrtieii- 
lirs  of  this  ehapter  are  prindpelly  dimwn. 
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great  iibilifie%  a  per spieuous  method  of  transacting  bufiines^ 
and  explaining  the  most  complicated  affairs,  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  Europe,  and  an  indefatigable  zeal 
for  the  service  of  his  imperial  mistress.  To  these  qualities 
were  added  incorruptible  integrity,  skill  in  n^otiation, 
impenetrable  secrecy,  profound  dissimulation  which  he 
carried  even  to  duplicity,  and  a  semblance  of  candour  and 
openness  by  which  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  those  with, 
whom  he  treated,  even  while  deceiving  or  <)j>])osin[^  them. 

Kaunitz  Avas  called  to  the  helm  of  state  at  a  time  when 
the  relative  situation  of  the  house  of  Austria  had  been 
essentially  changed  by  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Brandenburgb, 
and  when  the  court  of  Vienna  was  involved  in  endless  dis- 
putes with  England. 

To  prevent  the  renewal  of  war,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Francis,  and  U>  establish  the  preponderance  of  the 
,  house  of  Austria  in  the  empire,  the  British  cabinet  were' 
desirous  of  raising  the  archduke  Joseph  to  the  dignity  of 
king  of  the  Bomans.  This  project,  however  wise  in  theory, 
was,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe  and  the  empire,  equally 
chimerical  and  impracticable.  Tlie  only  votes  <ni  which 
they  could  depend  were  those  of  Bohemia,  Hanover,  and 
Hents ;  even  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  who  were 
most  friendly  to  the  house  of  Austria,  could  not  be  secured 
without  considerable  subsidies,  nor  those  of  Palatine  and 
Cologne,  without  the  concurrence  of  France  and  Prussia, 
who  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the  measure.  Yet  so  eager 
were  the  English  ministry  to  gain  tliis  point,  that  they  even 
gave  subsidies  to  Bavaria  and  Saxony  in  time  of  peace, 
though  contrary  to  the  established  usages  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  sense  of  the  nation.  But  these  subsidies  w^ere 
insufficient  to  obtain  a  majority  of  votes ;  and  the  empress 
was  called  upon  not  only  to  contribute  their  share,  but  to 
gratify  the  electors  in  their  nunierouti  pretensions  on  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  the  extraordinary  privileges  which 
they  required  from  the  head  df  the  empire. 

This  negotiation  spread  into  as  many  different  branches 
as  there  were  different  electors;  new  demands  were  con- 
tinually started,  and  new  cessions  required,  till  at  length  the 
court  of  Vienna  declared  fhdr  inability  to  make  any  addi* 
tionsJ  sacrifice.  Even  the  ministers  most  devoted  to  the 
libritime  Powers  comolained  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
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this  otjeet  was  urged,  as  it  gave,  thejr  said,  iU^intraitioned},^ 
persons  an  opportunity  of  insinuating  that  fkigland^  hj  sup*  ■ 
porting  these  repeated  demands^  took  a  pleasure  in  stripping 
the  bouse  of  Austria ;  and  the  emperor  himself  frequently  . 
hinted  to  the  British  minister,  that  such  a  precipitancy  ill 
accorded  with  the  slow  and  cautious  mode  of  proceeding  in 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna.   These  gentle  remonstrances  only 
augmented  the  eagerness  of  the  English  ministry  :  they  made  ^ 
remonstrances  on  remonstrances :  expressed  their  surpri^ 
thnt  tlio  court  of  Vienna  sliould  be  insensible  to  their  own 
interest,  and  even  urged  that  tlie  union  botween  the  house 
of  Austria  and  the  Maritime  Powers  depended  on  a  ?peedy 
concurrence.    Such  indiscreet  and  peremptory  demantls  had 
a  fatal  effect  on  the  sensitive  mind  of  Maria  Tiieresa,  wliose- 
greatest  foible  was  a  jealous  regard  of  her  own  honour ;  she 
was  unwilling  to  be  indebted  to  foreign  power  for  the  esta- 
biiiiiment  of  the  imperial  dignity  in  her  family ;  she  declared 
that  in  every  instance  her  compliance  had  only  encouraged 
new  demands,  and  that  even  the  crown  of  the  empire  might 
be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  price; 

Another  cau^  of  dissatisfaction  between  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and^London,  was  derived  from  the  knguage  held  in 
the  memoriab  and  papers  of  the  British  cabinet,  who 
assumed  a  high  tone  of  superiority,  expatiated  on  their  great 
and  important  services  which  had  saved  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria from  ruin,  and  imperiously  demanded  a  return  of  grati- 
tude. Their  zealous  friend  baron  Wasner  frequently  re- 
presented the  fatal  effects  of  such  unconciliating  language ; 
Kaunitz  exhorted  them  to  respect  the  sex,  and  consider  the 
temper  of  the  empress-queen,  and  not  irritate  her  by  un- 
'  generous  reproaches.  Tlie  emperor  remonstrated  against 
some  harsh  expressions  used  to  the  imperial  minister  at 
London  ;  even  the  empress  herself  complained  to  Mr.  Keith 
of  tlic  arrogant  and  peremptory  style  of  the  English  papers, 
which,  though  it  had  no  effect  on  her,  gave  a  pretext  to  ill- 
intentioned  persons ;  and  requested  that  milder  terms  might 
be  employed.  This  complaint  was  too  justly  founded;  Mr. 
Keith  often  declined  delivering  the  haughty  messages  and 
declarations  which  he  was  ordered  to  communicate  to  the 
empress  in  person^  and  more  than  once  incurred  the  censure 
of  the  king  and  ministers  for  his  delicacy  and  good  sense. 
The  Austrian  cabinet  retorted  with  equal  spirit  and  rancour, ' 
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and  the  oonniiiiicfttieiM  between  the  two  courts  degenerated 
into  a  paper  war* 

In  addition  to^fae  ordinal  dilutes  rdatiTe  to  the  affaixp 
of  the  Netheriand^  new  d^cnltLes  had  arisen*  As  we  have 
already  obserred,  no  speeific  arraagemeiits  had  been  made 
for  a  new  treaty  of  eommeroe  during  the  reign  of  Charks ; 
and  soon  after  the  aocession  of  Mma  Theresa,  the  confe- 
rences at  Antwerp  were  broken  up  without  effect.  The 
war,  in  which  Ef^ghmd  and  Halhind  lavished  their  blood 
and  treasure  in  snpport  of  t^e  house  of  Austria^  suspended 
the  feuds  which  had  been  excited  in  the  discussions  relative 
to  the  Barrier  Treaty ;  but  the  precipitate  conclusion  of  the 
preliminaries  again  renewed  the  altercations,  and  rendered 
the  empress- queen  still  less  disposed  to  crratify  the  Maritime 
Powers.  With  the  interuiori  of  bringing  the  point  to  an 
issue,  the  Austrian  plenii)otentiary  would  not  agree  to  the 
specification  ot  the  Barrier  Treaty  among  those  renewed  by 
the  definitive  peace;  and  the  empress-queen  established  a 
new  tariff  in  the  Netherlands,  which  placed  the  trade  of  her 
subjects  on  an  equality  with  that  of  England  and  Holland. 
She- justified  this  alteration  by  declaring,  that  they  had 
forfeited  tiie  privileges  whicii  they  derived  irom  the  twenty- 
sixth  article  of  the  Barrier,  by  not  concluding  a  treaty  of 
commerce  within  the  two  years  specified  by  the  treaty  <^ 
Vienna.  On  the  contrary  the  Maritime  Powers  urged  that 
the  twenty^siztii  article  of  the  Barrier  was  not  a  mere  pro« 
visional  and  ten^rary  stipulatioOy.but  absdiite  and  perma*- 
nent>  though  subject  to  be  altered  by  common  c(msent ;  and 
therefore  still  remained  in  full  force  till  the  three  contracting 
parties  sliould  concur  in  forming  a  treaty  of  commerce. 

In  addition  to  this  source  of  contention,  the  dilapidated 
state  of  the  barrier  towns  gave  rise  to  new  disputes.  The 
court  of  Vienna  declined  paying  the  arrears  due  to  the  United 
States  before  the  war,  and  withheld  the  annual  subsidies,  on 
the  ground  that  many  of  those  towns  being  demolished  or 
incapable  of  df^f^nce,  the  subsidies  ought  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  repairs  of  the  fortifications^  and  the  establislunent  of  a 
regular  military  force. 

•  All  attempts  to  adjust  these  dilference?^  wore  ineffectual ; 
and  the  negotiation  was  protracted,  or  rather  languished,  till 
Kaunitz  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  During  his  re- 
sidence at  Brussels  he  had  paid  particulai*  attention  to  the 
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resources  and  riches  of  the  Netherlands,  and  had  formed  a 
plan  for  raising  the  revenues  and  extending  the  commerce. 
He  had  therefore  exerted  all  his  influence  to  procure  their 
emancipation  fi  om  the  shackles  of  the  Barrier.  It  was  dis- 
graceful, he  urged,  ior  so  powerful  a  sovereign  to  suffer  her 
frontier  towns  to  be  garrisoned  by  foreign  troops,  as  if  her 
own  forces  were  insufficient  to  guard  her  territory  ;  and  he 
represented  the  annual  subsidj  as  a  memorial  of  dependence 
and  subjection ;  he  also  proposed  to  employ  the  whole  revenue 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  large^body  of  troops,  by  whioh  the 
Barrier  would  be  more  effectuaUj  defended  than  by  Dutch 
garrisons.  By  his  suggestions  Mbm  Theresa  was  induced 
to  remonstrate  against  Ihe  Barrier  Treaty  at  the  peace  of  Ab> 
la-Chapell^  and  afterwards  refused  to  pay  the  annual  subsidy. 

At  his  proposal  the  three  powers  delivered  their  respective 
claims ;  a  project  was  formed,  and  the  difference  relative  to 
the  subsidies  and  arrears  seemed  nearly  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  but  the  commercial  disputes  produced  insuperable 
difficulties.  The  Maritime  Powers  contended  that  the  Nether- 
lands, conquered  with  their  blood  and  treasure,  were  delivered 
to  the  house  of  Austria  as  a  deposit,  on  the  condition  of 
defrndint^  those  territories  against  the  French;  that  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  the  sovereign  had* 
no  n^ht  to  extend  their  commercial  privileges.  Those 
countries,  it  was  urged,  Ibrmed  the  only  cement  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  house  of  Austria  and  the  Maritime 
Powers;  imd,  by  the  breach  of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  that" 
cement  would  be  dissolved. 

This  mode  of  argument,  which  treated  tlic  sovereigns  of 
the  house  of  Austria  as  mere  guardians  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  galling  to  the  pride  and  spirit  of  the  court  of  Vienna ; 
Maria  Theresa  was  shocked  with  the  haughty  style  in  which 
these  arguments  were  urged ;  and  her  c<mstant  reply  to  the 
representations  of  the  British  ministers  evinced  her  un« 
alterable  resolution  not  to  submit  to  their  dictates :  ^*  Am  I 
not  sovereign,**  she  exclaimed,  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
is  it  not  my  duty  to  protect  my  subjects,  who  have  been  too 
long  oppressed  by  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  deprived  of  the 
advantages  which  all  other  nations  enjoy?  "  * 

*  Sir  Charles  Hantmry  Willtains  to  the  duke  of  Neweutloi  July  15. 
These  exprcssiiMis,'*  be  observes,   she  repetled  so  loudly  as  to  be  heard 
by  those  in  the  next  room." 
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StrcH,  at  tliis  juncture,  was  the  frail  tenure  of  the  long-esta- 
blished connection  between  the  house  of  Austria  and  England; 
and  a  no  less  essential  change  had  taken  place  in  her  relatiye 
situation,  from  the  increasing  power  and  resources  of  the 
king  of  Prussia.  The  rapid  aggrandisement  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburgh,  which  Leopold,  Joseph,  and  Charles  had  pro- 
moted as  a  counterpoise  to  tlie  liouse  of  Bourbon,  seemed 
likely  to  destroy  the  effuiUbrium  ot  the  German  empire,  and 
threatened  the  iocis  of  that  pu  pondcrance  in  Europe,  which 
had  been  hitherto  possessed  by  the  house  of  Austiia.  The 
attention  of  Knunitz  was  naturally  directed  to  this  new  phe- 
nomenon ia  the  political  world;  the  humiliation  ot  tlie 
Prussian  power,  so  ably  exerted  by  a  great  and  enterprising 
monarch,  seemed  the  primary  object  of  all  his  plana,  and  he 
fanned  tiiehdld,  andseemingly  extravagant  dei^^n,  of  effecting 
'this  olject  bjT  an  alliance  with  EVance.  His  views  were 
promoted  bj  the  change  which  had  been  gradually  wrought 
in  the  mind  of  his  imperial  mistress* 

At  an  early  period  of  her  reign,  Bartenstein  had  succeeded 
in  instilling  into  her  mind  suspicions  of  the  Maritime  Powers^ 
and  had  artfully  availed  himself  of  the  disagreeable  dis* 
cussions  which  had  accompanied  the  various  negotiations  for 
the  cession  of  Silesia.  The  loss  of  that  valuable  province 
had  sunk  deep  into  her  mind :  like  Mary  of  P^ngland,  in  her 
regret  for  the  capture  of  Calais,  she  might  have  exclaimed 
that  Silesia  was  written  in  her  heart ;  and  she  could  not  see 
a  native  without  bursting  into  tears.  The  cessions  extorted 
from  her  in  Italy  furnished  new  fuel  for  discontent ;  and  her 
disgust  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the  remonstrances 
a£^ainst  the  infractions  of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  uad  the  dis- 
putes towards  the  close  of  the  war ;  while  the  signature  of  the 
preliminaries,  without  her  participation,  contributed  to 
render  the  breach  irreparable. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Aix-la* 
Chapelle^  the  empress-queen  had  attempted  to  conciliate 
Flranc^  and  Kaunita  had  even  secretly  offered  the  cession 
of  part  of  the  Low  Countries,  provided  Louis  would  assist  in 
recovering  Silesia.   The  empress-queen^  not  disconcerted  at 
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the  rejection  of  this  proposal,  renewed  her  overtures  to 
Blondei,  cliarge  d'affaires  at  Vienna*  and  afterwards  to  the 
xnarqnis  d'Haotefort^  the  French  amlMiaaador ;  and  at  the 
same  time  Kaunitz  was  despatched  to  Pisris  with  instructions 

to  promote  this  great  object. 

Diirinc^  liis  embassy  he  laboured  with  continual  ns^si  luity 
and  address  to  soften  the  inveterate  cnmitv  of  the  French 
court,  and  to  loosen  tlie  connection  between  France  and 
Prussia.  He  insinuated  to  the  ministers  that  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Prussia  was  their  work,  and  that  they  had  hitherto 
received  no  otlier  return  than  ingratitude  from  a  sovereign 
who  was  governed  solely  by  his  own  interest.  To  strengthen 
these  impressions,  which  gradually  began  to  take  effect,  he 
paid  assiduous  court  to  the  marchioness  of  Pompadour,  with 
whom  he  had  opened  a  correspondence  during  the  ne- 
gotiation for  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-ChapeUe,  and  employed 
eveiy  species  of  flattery  to  induce  her  to  second  his  yiews. 
'At  his  suggestion  the  pious  and  high-horn  Maria  Theresa 
did  not  scruple  to  write  in  the  most  confidential  tenns  of 
friendship  and  equality  to  the  mistress  of  Louis ;  and  when 
Kaunitz  apologised  for  requiring  so  great  a  sacrifice,  she 
replied,  "  Have  I  not  flattered  Farinelli  ?  *  The  low-born 
favourite,  enraptured  with  the  attentions  and  familiarity  of 
the  greatest  sovereign  in  Europe,  employed  all  her  influence 
to  promote  the  wished-for  alliance.  The  projects  and  in- 
trigues of  Knimitz  seemed  even  on  the  point  of  bcnig  crow^ned 
with  success,  when  they  were  frnstrnted  by  the  insinimtinns 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  retained  many  ndht;rriits  at  the 
court  of  Versailles,  and  by  the  timidity  of  the  tavourite,  who 
hesitated  at  taking  upon  herself  the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mending an  alliance  with  the  inveterate  enemy  of  France,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  cabinet,  and  to  the  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  of  the  nation. 

In  the  midst  of  these  intrigues  Kaunitz  was  recalled  to 
Vienna,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  afGurs.   But  thpugh 

*  Despatch  of  Mr.  Stanlej  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Paris,  August  sa  1 761. 

Farinelli,  the  celebrated  singer,  had  been  called  to  Madrid  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  V.,  and  was  at  tliis  time  in  hij^h  favour  with  Bnrhara, 
queen  of  Ferdinand  VI.  For  an  account  of  Farinelli,  and  his  intiucnce 
with  the  court  of  Madrid,  see  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  chap* 
xlix. 
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defeated  in  his  attempts  to  yanqiiish  the  prcjadices  of  the 
court  of  YeFsaiUeSi  he  did  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of 
his  great  object;  and  count  Staremberg,  his  saccessor  at 
Fms,  was  instructed  to  pursoe  the  same  line  of  conduct, 
and  to  watch  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  securing  the 
CODCurreuce  of  France.  At  the  same  time,  either  to  lull 
the  suspicions  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  or  from  the  dread  of 
breaking  off  a  long-estab1i«}ied  for  nn  uncertain  alliance, 
Kaunitz  affected  a  great  cntliusiasm  tor  the  ancient  connec- 
tions of  the  house  of  Austria,  Before  his  departure  for 
Paris  he  had  been  the  secret  chaDnel  of  coinnumication 
between  tlie  British  minister  and  tlio  empress,  and  had 

Srovided  for  the  continuance  of  the  currespondence  through 
LOch,  the  cabinet  secretary  ;  lie  also  now  called  himself  the 
champion  of  the  ancient  system,  and  declared  that  his 
mistress  could  neither  expect  friendship  nor  service  from 
the-  court  of  Versailles. 

At  this  time  he  seeras  even  to  have  fluctuated  between 
the  fear  uf  losing  Eii2;laiui,  and  llie  dread  of  being  disap- 
pointed in  his  attempts  to  conciliate  France.  At  one  period 
he  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  draw  Great  Britain  into  his 
views,  by  expatiating  on  tiie  ambitious^  restlessv  and  turbo- 
lent  spirit  of  the  king  of  Prussia;  he  also  endeavoured  to 
inflame  the  emnity  between  the  courts  of  London  and 
Berlin,  whidh  had  been  aggravated  by  disputes  relative  to 
the  possessicMi  of  East  Friesland,  and  by  the  refusal  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  discharge  a  loan  advanced  by  the  English 
merchants  on  some  districts  in  Silesia.  But  the  British 
cabinet  refusing  to  break  the  eng«^;ements  contracted  by 
the  treaties  of  Breslau  and  Dresden,  Kaunitz  suffered  the 
causes  of  misunderstanding  between  the  house  of  Austria 
and  England  to  operate  in  their  full  force,  and  resumed  his 
intrigues  at  Versailles  with  redoubled  ardour.  The  disputes 
whi('li  had  noyr  risen  between  England  and  France  presented 
to  this  artful  minister  a  favourable  opportunity  of  forwarding 
his  views. 

By  the  twelfth  article  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  I'l  anec 
had  ceded  to  England  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  arrordmg  to 
its  ancient  limits.  This  vasruc  expression  had  occasioned 
disputes  between  the  two  countries,  which  were  renewed  by 
an  article  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapeile,  specifying  that 
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aU  tilings  diovld  be  placed  on  the  same  footiog  as  before  the 
war.**  England  therefore  claimed  that  territory  according 
to  the  limits  assigned  in  the  commissions  of  the  JBVench. 
officers,  and  bj  the  preceding  treaties^  which  comprised  the 
whole  tract  lying  between  the  River  St  Lawrence,  Pentagoet 
or  Penobscot,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  while  the  French, . 
on  the  authority  of  some  ancient  maps  and  hiBtorianSy 
restricted  the  limits  of  Acadia  to  the  south-eastern  p&rt  of  . 
the  peninsula  comprehended  between  the  capes  of  St.  !Mary 
and  Causo.    During  these  discussions,  the  establishment  of 
an  English  cornpany  trading  to  the  Ohio,  occasioncid  new  ' 
contentions  ;  and  the  Fjench  endeavonrcd  to  confine  the  ^ 
colonist towards  the  Ase«^t,  by  bidldin":  a  line  of  forts 
between  their  f^ettlciuents  on  tiie  Mississippi  and  the  province 
of  Canada.    Disputes  also  arose  relative  to  the  islands  of 
St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago.    As  neither 
court  was  willing  to  relinquish  their  respective  claims,  the 
contest  was  likely  to  be  decided  by  tlic  sword ;  and  a  new 
continental  war  seemed  inevitable. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  England  required  the  house  of 
Austria  to  fulfil  the  existing  treatie8y,and  repay  the  assistance  • 
so  liberally  furnished  in  the  last  war;  and  urged  the 
empress-queen  to  spedfjthe  force,  she  would  bring  forwards 
in  defence  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  ^anoyer,  if  attacked 
hy  France  and  Frussia.  But  Kaunitz  amused  the  British 
cabinet  with  vague  assurances  and  impracticable  plans^  was 
explicit  in  no  other  instance  tban  in  enforcing  the  necessitj 
of  dismembering  the  Prussian  dominions;  and  when  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  with  France  compelled  the 
British  cabinet  to  require  a  specific  declaration  from  the  , 
court  of  Vienna,  he  still  continued  to  temporise,  and  on  the 
16th  of  April,  17  )5,  delivered  a  memorial,  which  he  affected 
to  call  the  idtinuitum  of  his  court,  and  a  plan  of  mutual 
operations  against  France.  I 

In  this  paper  the  empress  declared,  that  she  could  not 
expose  her  hereditary  dominions  and  the  capital  to  the 
attacks  of  her  implacable  <  ik my  the  king  of  Prussiii,  by 
withdrawing  her  troops  from  iiulicmia,  and  could  only  agree 
to  complete  the  contingent  of  25,000  men  in  the  Netherlands. 
She  therefore  proposed  to  leave  the  principal  defence  of 
those  countries  to  the  Maritime  Powers,  expected  the  king 
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of  England  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Russia  for  60, ()()() 
men,  and  to  renew  the  subsidiary  treaties  with  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  other  princes  ;  she 
rcquirni  the  United  Provinces  to  supply  iheir  contingent  of 
6000  men,  and  England  10,000.  These  fui  ces,  united  with 
the  Hessians  and  Austrians,  would,  it  was  asserted,  form  an 
army  of  70,000  men  capable  of  resisting  France ;  and  the 
imperial  troops,  assisted  by  the  Russians,  would  then  be 
able  to  withstand  all  the  attacks  of  Prussia. 

In  answer  to  this  extraordinary  proposal,  which  threw 
the  whole  burden  of  tlie  war  upon"  the  Maritime  Powers, 
the  British  cabinet  declared  that  the  king  was  taking  8000 
Hessians  into  pay  for  the  defence  of  the  Neiherlanlsi  was 
inclined  to  join  with  the  empress-queen  in  renewing  the 
sabsidiaij  treaties  with  Saxony  and  Bayaria,  and  would 
incur  the  whole  expense  of  obtatning  from  Russia  a  corps 
of  50,000  or  60,000  men  to  be  employed  for  the  common 
cause*  In  return,  the  court  of  Vienna  was  required  to 
despatch  an  immediate  rdnforeement  of  25,000  or  30,000  ^ 
men  to  the  Netherlands,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  of 
liuzemburgh,  as  the  only  means  6f  obtaining  the  co-opera* 
tion  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  to  assemble  a  second 
army  for  the  protection  of  Hanover,  if  attacked  by  Prussia. 

In  the  midst  of  this  discussion  the  king  of  England 
repaired  to  Hanover  to  hasten  the  negotiation.  In  the  course 
of  the  journey  the  earl  of  Holdemesse,  secretary  of  state, 
visited  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Provinces.  He 
learned  from  the  governor  prince  Charles  of  Loraine,  that 
the  imperial  forces  consisted  only  of  20,000  troops,  of 
which  above  7000  would  be  requisite  for  the  garrison  of 
Luxemburgh  ;  that,  excejiting  the  Barrier  Towns,  no 
fortress  was  tenable  ;  nnd  that,  being  unable  to  defend  the 
whole  country, 'he  would  only  engage  to  cover  those  parts 
of  the  Dutch  frontier  which  were  most  exposed.  The 
situation  of  Holland  was  still  more  unfavourable.  The 
Dutch,  irritated  ^^  itli  the  contests  relative  to  the  Barrier 
Trjeaty,  and  alarmed  at  the  defenceless  state  of  the  Nether- 
landS}  had  even  withdrawn  their  troops  from  the  Barrier 
Towns,  and  were  desirous  to  save  their  country  by  negotiating 
a  neutrality. 

Li  consequence  of  this  intelligence,  the  British  minister 
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again  represented  the  danger  which  wopld  result  from 
leaving  the  Netherlands  and  Holland  exposed  to  the  aggres- 
siohs  of  France ;  but  all  their  remonstrances,  and  even  ^  i 
reproaches^  being  ineffectual^  they  recapitulated  the  conse- 
quences of  the  conduct  adopted  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  and 
declared,  should  the  empress  dedine  fulfilling  the  conditions 
required,  the  king  cannot  take  any  measures  in  concert 
with  the  house  of  Austria^  and  the  whole  system  of  £urope 
must  be  dissolved/'* 

The  answer  of  the  court  of  Vienna  was  a  summary  of  the 
grievances  of  which  they  had  long  complained,  and  exhibits 
the  style  of  altercation  adopted  by  both  parties  in  this 
memorable  controversy.'!' 

*  The  earl  of  Holderae9se.to  Mr.  Keith,  Hanover,  May  31.  1755. 

f  The  empress-queen  has  never  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
aUies  do  jii?;ticc  tn  lier  principles;  she  at  least  flattered  herself  with  that 
satisfactiun  on  thti  jirLsent  occasion,  when  their  real  interests  ought  to 
have  induced  Liiem  rather  to  animate  than  to  diminish  her  zeal  in  sup- 
port of  her  cause.  If  the  troops  of  the  enpress  were  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain,  the  disposal  of  them  coald  not  be  settled  in  a  more  decisiTe 
inanner  than  in  requiring  her  imperial  majesty  to  remove  them  from 
the  centre  of  her  dominions ;  and  f;end  them,  with  little  appearance  of 
advantage,  and  the  prospect  of  certain  danger,  to  tiie  protection  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  Umted  Pnmnces,  Englmd,  and  the  electorate  of  Ha- 
nover. To  persuade  the  empress  to  take  this  step  we  are  reproached 
with  tlip  nmncrous  efforts  mnde  by  the  English  in  favour  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  wliile  to  those  eil  rts  tliey  owe  their  present  j^reatness,  riches, 
and  liberty  ;  and  imd  they  always  persevered  iu  the  same  sentiments, 
they  would  not  now  be  menaced  with  the  loss  of  what  they  have  ac- 
quired at  tiie  expense  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure.  All  Europe  will 
doubtless  agree  with  the  c<nirt  of  Vicmm  ;  for  if  the  hotise  'if  Austria 
has  derived  useful  succours  trorn  her  aUiince  w  1th  the  ^Maritime  Powers, 
she  has  frequeutiy  purchased  those  advantages  with  tlie  blood  and  ruin 
of  her  snbjeeta;  while  her  allies  have  opened  to  themselvea  new  sources 
of  aggrandisement  and  riches.  With  regret»  therefote»  we  find  oufsdvea 
under  the  necessity  of  opposing  these  truths  to  unjust  find  unceasing  re- 
proaches; and  could  any  consideration  diminish  our  gratitude  towards 
the  Maritime  Powers,  it  would  doubtless  be  their  endeavours  to  repre- 
sent those  suocomrs  as  purely  gratultousi  which  have  been»  and  will  Always 
be*  the  eonseqnoices  of  their  alliances,  and  of  measure  s  dictated  by  their 
own  interests.  TTnd  they  always  known  and  consulted  their  true  in- 
terests, England  would  not  now  blame  us  for  the  insecurity  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, which  is  only  a  necessary  etTect  of  her  conduct  and  system. 
In  time  of  peace  En^nd  judges  rightly  in  considering  thar  defence  as 
an  otject  which  ought  only  to  interest  the  Maritime  Powers.  How 
often  have  they  not  by  singular  arguments  attempted  to  weaken  our 
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After  briefly  stating  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
negotiations,  and  the  plans  of  mutual  defence  which  had 
been  proposed  respectively,  it  was  added  ;  "  having  no  direct 
interest,  ritlirr  in  the  object,  motives,  or  consequences  of 
the  war,  lier  imperial  majesty  engages  to  share  the  danger, 
althongli  well  aware  that  she  must  defend  herself  against 
France  and  Prussia,  aud  perhaps  against  the  Turks.  Can 
it  then  be  imagined,  that  in  incurring  all  these  perils  tor 
the  cause  of  her  allies,  she  will  imprudently  neglect  the 
means  of  her  own  defence,  and  expose  the  centre  of  her  own 
dominions?  In  leaving  lier  troops,  which  are  now  stationed 
in  the  Netherlands,  for  the  defence  of  England  and  Holhmd, 
and  in  resolving  to  attack  the  king  of  Prussia,  should  lie 
invade  the  electorate  ui  Hanover,  she  exposes  herself  to  the 
peril  of  opposing  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  allies, 
and  undertakes  for  the  common  cause,  not  only  all  which  is 
in  her  power  to  execute,  but  even  beyond  what  her  allies 
had  a  right  to  expect. 

« It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  detail  all  the  conse- 
quences which  will  result  from  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands^ 

most  pressing  remonstranees  on  the  dangers  which  threatened  those  pro- 
vinces ?  They  have  even  not  scrupled  to  advise  the  empress  to  disband 
the  troops^  should  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  prevent  her  from 
paying  the  subsidy  stipulated  by  the  Barrier  Treaty.  In  conformity  to 
■  thu  dangerous  system  the  allies  of  the  empress  have  coosidered  the 
'  Netherlands  as  pfOTinces  of  their  own ;  England  and  Holland  hare 
.^divided  the  commerce  ;  and  Holland  alone  has  drawn  annually  a  million 
of  florins  ;  while  the  house  of  Austria  has  seen  her  subject'^  exhausted, 
their  property  pass  into  the  liands  of  foreigners,  their  manufactures  de- 
caying, and  the  whole  substance  of  the  state  dried  up.  She  has  often 
attempted  to  convince  the  allies,  that  their  int^ests  were  involved  in  the 
preservation  of  the  Netherlands;  but  the  treaty  itself  (which  she  has 
feitlifully  observed  during  forty  years,  to  the  ruin  of  her  subjects),  the 
voice  of  equity,  and  the  safety  of  the  common  cause,  have  all  yielded  to 
the  opinion,  that  it  was  the  btistoen  of  the  Maritime  Powers  to  defend 
the  Netherlands.  Holland  has  more  than  once  been  on  the  point  of 
acknowledging  the  force  of  our  arguments,  but  the  same  impression  was 
never  made  on  England.  Hence  the  odious  negotiation  of  the  Barrier  is 
not  concluded ;  yet  England  reproaches  us  for  her  own  indecision.  Till 
this  moment  it  has  been  urged  that  the  defence  of  Ihe  Ketheriands  waa 
the  duty  of  the  Maritime  Powers  $  and  now  the  empress  is  addressed 
to  save  them.  It  Is  pretended  that  we  have  too  few  troops  in  those 
countries ;  and  yet  only  sis  months  ago,  England  exerted  every  effort  to 
reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  diminishing  them  one  haHl" 
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as  if  we  had  not  long  ago  endeavoured  to  induce  the 

Maritime  Powers  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  those 
consequences.  The  only  answer  which  now  can  be  made 
to  these  representations  is,  although  we  shall  feel  the  - 
misfortune  of  losing  a  part  of  our  dominions,  yet  we  can 
prefer  a  lesser  to  a  greater  evil.  But  with  a  view  of 
composing  these  pernicious  dissensions,  tiie  empress,  more 
affected  with  the  dangerous  situation  of  her  allies,  than 
offended  at  their  conduct,  is  desirous  of  making  her  last 
effort,  and  frankly  explaining  her  expectations  and  inten- 
tions. She  lias  therefore  ordered  her  ultimatum  to  be 
delivered.** 

In  this  ultimatum  tlie  empress  agreed  to  maintain  a  corps 
of  25,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  garrisons  of  Namur  and 
Luxemburgh,  which  amounted  to  about  12yO0OmoTe,  on  the 
sole  condition  that  England  ehonld  likewise  bring  into  the 
field  20,000  men ;  that  the  IMted  Provinces  shonld  furnish 
thdr  contingent,  as  stipulated  hj  the  Barrier  Treaty,  or  at 
least  8000*  The  king  was  also  required  to  specify  the 
succours  which  in  virtue  of  existing  treaties  he  proposed  to 
^wid  to  the  empress-queen,  both  in  quality  of  king  and  » 
elector;  to  condude  as  soon  as  possible  the  subsidiary 
treaties ;  tb  employ,  for  the  defence  of  the  empress  against 
the  king  of  Prussia,  the  Russian  troops  in  the  pay  of  Cvreat 
Britain ;  and,  finally,  to  adopt  all  the.  necessary  measures  to 
secure  the  king  of  Sardinia,  so  as  to  remove  all  causes  of 
apprehension  for  Italy.  On  these  conditions  alone  the  im-  *  . 
perial  troops  should  instantly  march  to  the  Netherlands,  as 
soon  as  certain  intelligence  was  received  that  the  20,000 
men  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  were  in  motion,  and  positive 
assurances  given  for  the  due  performance  of  the  other  con- 
ditions.* 

Before  this  paper  reached  Hanover  the  breach  was  still 
further  widened  by  a  ])creniptory  memorial  which  the  British 
envoy  was  commanded  to  deliver  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
requiriiiir  an  explicit  and  categorical  answer  to  the  following- 
questions  j  Should  the  French,  or  any  ally  of  France,  attack 
the  electorate  of  Hanover,  is  the  empress  determined  to 
send  assistance?   What  number  of  troops  will  she  send  i 

*  Mr.Keiih  to  fhe  earl  of  Holdemeis^  Vieniia».  June  19.  I75& 
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and  in  yrh&t  time  "will  thoy  be  in  motion  to  join  the  British 
and  Hanoverian  forces  ?  It  was  urcred,  "  oLligation  of  treaties, 
gratitude  for  former  assistance,  and  st  li -interest  combine  to 
show  the  necessity  of  assisting  the  king.  The  proportion 
of  tliat  assistance,  and  the  expedition  used  in  rendering  it 
effectual,  will  display  the  real  intentions  of  the  court  of 
Vienna,  which  the  king  is  induced  to  believe  will  be  cuuso- 
nant  to  equity  and  justice." 

Kaunitz  coldly  answered,  **  Our  oidy  reply  is  to  refer  tbe 
king  to  the  oltimatiim  already  deliyered  to  Mr*  Keith*  My 
mistress  has  no  donbt  those  declarations  wiU  appear  as  satis* 
liekctory  and  ample  as  can  be  expected  in  the  present  situation 
of  afikirs ;  nor  can  she  give  any  answer  to  the  present  nor 
to  any  future  queetion,  till  the  king  shall  have  explained 
his  intrntions  upon  the  points  contained  in  that  ulti- 
matum." In  consequence  of  this  answer,  Creorge  II.,  with 
becoming  dignity,  declared  that  he  would  not  enter  into  a 
paper  war  with  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  aware  that  he 
could  expect  no  effectual  assistance  from  the  empress-queen^ 
turned  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Frederic  had  long  been  disgusted  with  the  haughty  and 
contemptuous  tone  of  superiority  assumed  by  tiie  court  of 
Versailles  * ;  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  intrigues  ot 
the  imperial  minister ;  he  was  alarmed  at  the  evasive  con- 
duct of  France,  when  pressed  to  renew  the  alliance  which 
expired  in  May,  1756,  and  was  apprehensive  of  being  ex- 
posed singly  to  the  arms  of  Russia  and  Austria.  He  there- 
'  fore  readily  entered  into  engagements  with  the  king  of 
England,  and  on  the  16th  of  January,  1756,  a  convention  of 
-neutralily  was  cracloded,  to  pierent  the  contests  in  America 
frorn^  disturbing  the  peace  of  Germany,  and  for  that  purpose 
only  to  resist  the  entrance  of  foreign  troops  into  the  empire. 
By  the  two  secret  articles  the  Austrian  Ketherhmds  were 
excepted  firom  the  operations  of  this  treaty ;  and  Enghmd 
agreed  to  indemnify  the  Prussian  merchants  for  tiie  capture 
of  vessels  during  the  preceding  war. 

The  empress  and  her  minister  beheld  the  conclusion  of 

♦  CE,uvres  Posthumes,  torn.  iii.  p.  43.  65.     The  first  overture  was 

made  liy  Rredcrie  biii»elf>  by  means  of  tiie  duke  of  Brimswiek,  in  a 

letter  from  tbe  dttlce  to  the  earl  of  HoldernMN^  dated  August  Sir 
Beqj.  Keeneli  Pbpen.  ' 
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this  convention,  not  only  without  regret,  but  with  extreme 
satisfaction.  They  had'  ah*eady  mafiircd  their  plan  for  the 
alliance  with  France  ;  the  marchioness  of  Pompadour  had 
LTadually  replaced  most  of  the  ministers  adverse  to  the 
house  of  Austria  with  her  own  creatures,  and  had  succeeded 
iu  exciting  the  resentment  of  Louis  against  tlie  king  of 
Prussia,  who  had  indulgi  l  himself  in  sarcastic  reflections  on 
his  higoted  and  licentious  conduct.  By  these  and  other 
means  the  Austrian  party  gained  an  ascendency  in  the  French 
cabinet,  and  the  negotiation  between  iingland  and  Prussia 
hastened  the  accomplishment  of  their  views. 

As  early  as  the  22d  of  Septemlx  i-,  1755,  the  mistress, 
with  her  favourite  the  abbe  de  Bcrnis,  and  count  Staremberg 
the  imperial  minister,  met  at  iiabiole  to  adjust  the  hrst  out- 
lines of  the  intended  alliance ;  which  were  ai  terwards 
privately  discussed  between  the  imperial  minister  and  Ber- 
nis,  at  an  apartment  in  the  paJace  of  the  Luxemburgh  belong- 
ing to  the  historian  Dudos.*  The  plan  being  matured,  the 
puBtress  obtained  from  the  king  the  express  nomination  of  a 
committee  of  her  creatures,  among  whom  was  Bemia^  though  * 
not  a  counsellor  of  state,  to  receiTO  from  the  impenal 
ambassador  the  plan  of  an  alliance  between  the  houses  of 
Austria  and  Bourbon. 

The  terms  proposed  bj  Staremberg  evinced  the  sincerity  • 
of  the  empress-queen,  and  were  calculated  to  eradicate  aU 
seeds  of  disunion.  Mons  was  to  be  annexed  to  France  ;  the 
fortress  of  Luxemburgh  to  be  raised  ;  Brabant  and  Ilainault 
to  be  ceded  to  the  infant  Don  Philip,  in  exchange  for  Parma,. 
Placentia,  and  Guastalla ;  Poland  to  be  declared  an  heredi- 
tary monarchy  in  the  descendants  of  Augustus;  Prussian 
Pomerania  to  be  given  to  Sweden ;  and  such  arrangements 
to  be  made  with  Russia,  Spain,  and  the  Italian  Powers,  as 
would  ensure  the  success  of  the  alliance.  The  committee 
were  unwilling  to  charge  themselves  with  tha  sanction  of 
this  new  and  gigantic  plan,  so  adverse  to  the  ancient  system, 
and  so  likely  to  alienate  the  Porte  and  the  Germrtn  ])rinces. 
Accordingly,  Bernis  proposed  a  treaty  of  union  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles  ;  a  guaranty  of  their  respec- 
tive possessions  in  Europe,  and  of  the  Prussian  dominions, 

•  Duolo=;,  Memoires  Secrets,  torn.  ii.  p.  416,  417..  to  whom  these 
anecdotes  were  communicated  by  the  cardinal  De  Bernis  himself. 
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and,  to  avoid  the  ungrateful  appearance  of  acting  against 
England,  the  empress  was  permitted  to  observe  a  neutrality. 
Maria  Theresa  at  first  objected  to  the  guaranty  of  the  Prus- 
sian doTTiinions,  but  nt  hm^rth  ron^enfrnl  ;  and  the  treaty  was 
on  the  point  of  b<'iitir  conchKled,  wii*  ii  the  signature  of  the 
eouvention  of  Lundun  tumpieted  th(^  separation  of  France 
from  Prussia.  The  Austrian  niiuister  availed  liimself  of 
this  event,  made  new  overtures  with  a  view  to  avoid  the 
guaranty  nf  the  Prussian  doniinions,  and  iinaily  succeeded 
in  his  object. 

Hitherto  tlie  negotiations  with  France  had  been  conducted 
by  Kaunitz,  under  the  auspices  of  Maria  Theresa,  with 
ctJiitit  d'Aubeterre  the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and 
by  Staremberg  with  the  creatures  of  the  marchioness  de 
Pompadour  at  Paris,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  emperor 
Francis,  or  the  participation  of  the  ministers.  But  when 
the  treaty  was  matured,  it  became  necessary  to  lay  the  pkn 
before  the  council  of  state.  The  empress  being  unwilling 
to  shodc  tiie  prejudices  of  her  consort,  or  to  stem  the 
opposition  of  her  own  ministers,  affected  ignorance  of  the 
whole  transaction.  With  her  connivance  in  a  meeting  of 
the  council  of  state,  Kaunitz  proposed  the  plan  of  an 
alliance  with  EVanoe.  He  had  scarcely  announced  the 
memorial,  when  the  other  ministers  murmured  disappro- 
bation; and  Francis  rising  up,  with  great  emotion,  vehe- 
mently struck  the  table  with  his  hand,  exclaiming,  such 
an  unnatural  alliance  is  impracticable^  and  shall  never  take 
place,"  and  instantly  quitted  the  apartment.  Kaunitz  ap- 
peared to  hesitate,  till,  encouraged  by  his  mistress,  he 
detailed  all  the  advantages  which  the  house  of  Austria 
would  derive  from  an  alliance  with  France.  The  empress 
listened  with  alfected  attention,  and  gave  her  approbation  in 
so  decisive  a  tone  as  to  silence  the  other  counsellors.  She 
concluded  by  undertaking  to  persuade  the  emperor,  and 
aftected  to  express  her  doubts  of  the  concurrcmce  of  France. 
Kaunitz  answered  for  that  power ;  the  acquiescence  of  the 
emperor  was  soon  extorted,  and  the  manan^*  iik  iit  of  the 
whole  negotiation  assigned  to  the  minister,  who  had  pro- 
posed, and  so  ably  supported,  the  policy  of  the  measure. 

This  whole  transaction  had  been  conducted  with  so  much 
secrecy,  that  only  vague  suspicions  were  entertained  of  those 
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negotiations  which  had  passed  in  September  and  October ; 
and  the  Prussian  treaty  was  alleged  by  the  court  of  Vienna, 
as  the  sole  and  operating  cause  which  had  compelled  the 
hou=.c  of  Austria  to  (piit  her  ancient  allies,  and  to  renounce 
that  system  which  she  had  invariably  followed  for  the  last 
century.  The  empress-queen  and  her  minister  therefore 
received  the  communication  of  tlie  treaty  of  Lundon  with  as 
much  affected  surprise  and  indignation,  as  if  no  previous 
overture  had  been  made  to  the  court  of  Versailles. 

In  deliYering  on  the  7th  of  April,  a  copy  of  the  treaty  with 
Prttflsia  to  the  Austriaa  minister,  }lir.  Keith  justified  it  as 
perfectly  iaoffensiTe^  calculated  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  and  to  reliere  the  empress  queen  from*  her  appre- 
hensioDS  of  the  king  of  F^ossia ;  and  he  concluded  with 
demanding  an  explanation  on.  the  subject  of  the  supposed- 
negotiation  with  the  court  of  Yersailles.  A  month  elapsed 
before  any  answer  was  returned  ;  when  Kaunitz  delivered , 
a  paper  criminating  the  conduct  of  England,  and  justifying 
the  empress ;  he  idso  peremptonly  refused  to  give  any  ex-  * 
planation  relative  to  the  negotiation  with  France. 

in  an  audience  of  the  empress,  the  British  minister  expe- 
rienced greater  affability  and  condescension  ;  but  she  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  abhorrence  of  a  connection  with  the  king 
of  Prussia;  and  notwithstanding  her  previous  negotiation 
with  France,  threw  the  blame  of  first  deserting  the  ancient 
alliance  on  the  Vm^  of  Englanrl.  In  reply  to  the  observation 
of  Mr.  Keith,  that  the  answer  delivered  by  count  Kaunitz 
contained  an  absolute  renunciation  of  tho  aneient  and  true 
system  of  Europe,  slie  said,  "I  havr  not  abandoned  the  old 
system,  but  Great  Britain  hasabandoiu  Ime  and  that  system, 
by  concluding  the  Prussian  treaty,  the  first  intelligence  of 
which  struck  me  like  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  I  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  arc  inc  umpatible  ;  and  no  consideration  on  earth 
shall  ever  induce  me  to  enter  into  any  engagement  of  which 
he  is  a  party."  Mr.  Keith,  alter  apologising  for  the  treaty, 
and  employing  many  arguments  to  reconcile  the  empress- 
queen,  adverted  to  the  supposed  negotiation  with  the  French 
court    She  revised  to  explain  her  conduct;  but  asked. 

Why  should  you  be  surprised,  if,  following  your  example 
in  concluding  a  treaty  wiui  Pkiissia^  I  should  enter  into  an 
engagement  with  Fhuice  ?  *  ' 
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Affecting  to  disbelieve  that  the  empress  would  connect 
herself  with  the  inveterate  enemy  of  her  person  and  family, 
the  British  minister  declared  that  nothing  could  convince 
him  of  the  existence  of  such  an  alliance,  till  he  saw  w  ith  his 
own  eyes  the  signature  of  Mabia  Theresa  at  the  bottom  of 
a  treaty  witli  that  crown.  "  I  am,"  she  replied,  "  far  frona. 
being  French  in  my  disposition,  and  do  not  deny  that  the 
court  of  Versailles  has  been  my  bitterest  enemy ;  but  I  can- 
not conceal,  that  the  cessions  which  G^reat  Britain  extorted 
from  me  at  the  peace  of  Dresden,  and  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
have  totally  disabled  me.  I  have  little  to  fear  from  France  ; 
I  am  unable  to  act  vith  vigour,  and  have  no  other  resource 
than  to  form  such  arrangements  as  vill  secure  what  remains*" 
The  British  minister  exdainung,  '^will  you>  the  empress 
and  archduchess,  so  far  humble  yourself  as  to  throw  your- 
self into  the  arms  of  Fhmce  ?  "  Not  into  the  arms,"  she 
hastily  rejoined,  "but  on  the  side  of  France.  I  have,"  she 
continued,  hitherto  signed  nothing  with  France^  though  I 
know  not  what  may  happen  i  but  whatever  happens,  I  pro- 
mise, on  my  word  of  honour,  not  to  sign  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  your  royal  master,  for  whom  I  have  a  most 
sincere  friendship  and  regard." 

The  empress  listened  with  great  afTubility  to  all  the  re- 
monstrances and  arguments  of  the  Britisli  minister,  but  con- 
tinued unshaken  in  her  resolution:  and  concluded;  "I  no 
longer  have  it  in  my  power  to  take  an  active  share  in  distant 
transactions;  I  am  therefore  little  concerned  for  the  remote 
parts  of  my  dominion^i,  and  my  principal  object  is  to  secure 
my  hereditary  possessions.  I  have  truly  but  two  enemies 
whom  I  really  dread,  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  Turks ; 
and  while  I  and  the  empress  of  Russia  continue  on  the  same 
good  terms  as  now  subsist  between  us,  we  shall,  I  trust, 
be  able  to  convince  Europe,  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
defend  ourselves  against  those  adversaries,  however  formid- 
able*" 

The  €mpresB  gave  this  audience  on  the  ISth  of  May,  and 
the  treaty  with  France  had  been  already  signed  on  the  1st* 
In  imitation  of  the  convention  of  London,  the  two  sovereigns 
agreed,  by  an  act  of  neutrality,  to  prevent  the  contest  in 
America  from  disturbing  their  mutual  hannonv;  and  a 
treaty  of  alliance^  purely  defensive^  renewed  all  former  en* 
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gagements  since  tlie  treaty  of  \\  estphalia.  The  empress- 
queen  promised  to  dciend  the  French  dominions  in  Europe, 
if  attacked,  except  during  the  present  war  with  England  ; 
wliile  the  king  of  France  was  to  aid  the  house  of  Austria 
without  any  exception.  The  two  powers  also  stipulated  to 
assist  each  other  with  a  mutual  succour  of  24,000  men  in 
case  of  inyasion,  the  present  war  excepted. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  this  negotiation  have  been 
thus  traced  from  authentic  documents  with  •  considerable 
minuteness  ;  because  it  is  an  event  which  effectually  changed 
the  system  of  Europe  and  materially  affected  the  interests  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  These  documents  also  prove,  that  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  was  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  signed  January 
16.  1756,  and  that  the  plan  of  an  union  with  France  had 
been  gradusilly  and  circumspectly  matured  during  a  long 
course  of  intrigue  and  negotiation. 

The  courts  of  Vienna  and  London  accused  each  other  of 
haiitrlitiness,  obstinacy,  ingratitude,  n  rcnimciation  of  the 
ancient  system,  and  a  desertion  of  that  alliance  w^hich  had 
subsisted  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  ;  yet  each  demanded 
from  the  other  what  perhaps  was  equally  impracticable  and 
impolitic  The  court  of  Vienna,  if  sincere,  expected  England 
to  co-opemte  in  dismembering  the  Prussian  dominions,  and 
required  the  Maritime  Powers  to  cliarin*  themselves  with 
almost  the  whole  defence  of  the  Kethei  lands.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  court  of  London  expected  the  empress  to  protect 
the  ekcttarate  of  Hanover,  and  to  detach  a  oon^derable 
force  for  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands^  which  England  was 
most  interested  to  preserve.  With  such  discordimt  expec- 
tations, and  the  jealousies  which  had  so  long  subsisted,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  a  separation  ensued.  The  Britidi  ministry 
did  not  consider,  that  the  relative  situation  of  the  house  of 
Austria  had  been  totally  changed  by  the  treaties  of  Dresden 
and  Aiz-la-Chapelle ;  that  the  empress  would,  during  the 
first  campaign,  be  compelled  to  concentrate  her  forces  for 
the  defence  of  her  hereditary  countries ;  and  that  till  the 
Russian  troops  h;id  actually  ti^en  the  field,  she  must  become 
totally  useless  to  her  allies. 

On  her  part,  Maria  Theresa  saw  France  preparing  to  invade 
the  ^etlieriuu^s ;  Frederic  capable  of  penetrating  into 
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Bohemia  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  the  German  empire 
divided  into  parties,  and  principally  governed  by  the  Protes- 
tant*, excited  and  supported  by  the  court  ot  iierim  ;  the  Pro- 
testant states  powerf  ully  armed,  and  the  Catholics  without 
troops  or  money.  She  saw  Spain  disposed  tu  neutrality; 
tlie  king  of  Sardinia  jealous  and  disgusted;  Sweden  and 
Denmark  devoted  to  fVance;  the  Turks  at  variance  with 
Bmria,  and  secretly  ezdtad  by  fVendi  and  Fnudan  emis- 
flariea;  Hdland  irritated  and  desponding ;  England  incapable 
of  protecting  the  Netfaerlandfl»  and  alarmed  for  the  electorate 
of  Hanover.  In  these  dronrostances  many  evident  ad- 
vantages concurred  to  recommend  the  alliance  with  the 
court  of  Versailles.  By  this  new  connection  the  house  of 
Austria  would  be  delivered  firom  the  distant  wars  in  Italy, 
Flanders,  and  on  the  Rhine,  which  had  always  been  earned 
on  at  an  enormous  waste  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  in- 
*fluence  of  France  in  the  Divan  removed  all  apprehensions  of 
an  attack  on  the  side  of  Turkey ;  the  Catholic  princes  and 
states  of  the  empire,  no  lonj^er  excited  by  the  intrigues  and 
money  of  Franrc.  would  join  tlm  standard  of  their  liege  lord 
the  emperor  ;  Sweden  and  Denmark  would  be  swayed  by 
the  intluence  ot  the  court  of  Versailles.  The  empress-queen 
hoped  also  to  detach  Russia  from  England,  and  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  Spain.  Thus  secure  on  the  side  of  France, 
Flanders,  Italy,  and  Hungary,  she  would  be  enabled  to 
employ  her  whole  force  against  her  iiiu:?t  ionnidable  enemy 
the  king  of  Prussia,  the  great  and  primary  object  of  all  her 
apprehensions. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  the  breach  with 
the  Ifaritime  Powers  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  court 
and  capitaL  She  was  accused  of  ingratitude  to  England, 
without  whose  assistance  she  must  have  been  overwhehned;  * 
some  of  her  ministers  displayed  their  discontent  in  a  sullen 
acquiescence;  prince  CoUoredo^  and  even  the  confessor  of 
the  emperor,  openly  disapproved  an  union  with  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  Austrian  name.  She  had  not  witiiout  extreme 
difficulty  extorted  the  reluctant  consent  of  her  huslmnd  ;  but 
her  favourite  daughter,  the  eldest  archduchess,  assailed  her 
with  repeated  remonstrances.  The  archduke  Joseph  also, 
encouraged  by  his  governor  Bathiani,  asked  her,  if  she 
deemed  herself  safe  in  trusting  to  France,  who  had  so  often 
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deeeived  ber?  Though  frequently  repulsed,  he  returned 
with  Bpirit  to  the  charge ;  and  importunatelj  urged  her  not 
to  separate  from  England,  from  whom  she  and  her  family  had 
derived  such  effectual  assistance.* 


Chap.  CXL— 1756. 

Mabia  Thebuba,  proud  of  her  new  connection,  looked  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  her  views 
against  tha  king  of  Prussia ;  and  the  favourable  state  of  the 

French  affairs  gave  foundation  to  her  hopes. 

In  America  the  expeditions  of  the  English,  undertaken 
the  preceding  year  against  the  French  settlements,  had  been 
attended  mth  an  unfortunate  issue.  The  fljtmes  of  war  had 
spread  into  Europe,  and  vast  prrparation^  were  made  on  the  ^ 
coasts  of  Normandy  and  Brittan)'-  for  the  invasion  of 
KiiL^land.  The  British  ministry  applied  to  the  States-general 
for  the  contingent  of  6000  men,  according  to  treaty ;  but  the 
Dutch,  overawed  by  France,  refused  to  comply  with  this 
demand,  and  acceded  to  a  neutrality.  At  the  same  time  an 
expedition  sailed  from  Toulon  against  Minorca,  and  the  duke 
of  Richelieu,  with  a  considerable  force,  laid  biege  to  Fort  St. 
Philip  ;  admiral  Byng,  who  was  despatched  with  a  squadron 
to  tiie  Mediterranean,  failed  in  relieving  the  fortress,  and  the 
garrison  capitulated  on  the  29th  of  July. 

At  this  period  England  was  in  a  state  of  unnsoal  weakness 
and  alarm.  Since  the  death  of  Mrr  Pelham  the  cabinet  had 
heen  agitated  hy  cahal8»  emhamissed  by  continual  changes, 
and  was  without  a  single  minister  capame  of  directing  a  . con- 
tinental war  with  vigour  and  effect.  The  public  mind  was 
depressed  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  administration,  and  the 
failure  of  the  military  enterprises  in  America.  The  con- 
tinuance of  Hanoverian  and  Hessian  troops,  who  had  been 
called  into  the  country  on  the  appearance  of  an  invasion, ' 
excited  great  discontents;  the  nation  groaned  under  the 
pros.^nro  of  an  alarmini:  scarcity;  and,  in  the  midst  of  these 
c  il  irnities,  the  loss  of  Minorca  roused  the  people  almost  to 
frenzy. 

•  Keith  to  Holdenwaie,  May  15.  and  Sept  SO.  1756. 
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Euoyed  up  with  hopes  from  the  depressed  situation  of 
England,  and  tlie  successes  of  her  new  ftliy,  Maria  Theresa 
exerted  all  her  efforts  to  consolidate  a  general  combination 
against  the  king  of  Prussia,  equal  to  that  which  had  threat- 
ened the  existence  of  the  house  of  Austria  on  the  death  of 
the  late  emperor.  She  secured  the  co-operation  of  Augustus, 
kintr  of  Poland,  and  elector  of  Saxonj,  as  well  by  the  inter- 
vention of  his  consort  Maria  Josepha,  whom  the  ties  ot  blood 
and  rcliprion  attached  to  the  house  of  Austria,  as  by  the 
agency  of  his  prime  minister  count  Bruhl,  who  was  oftV  iidcd 
by  the  sarcasms  of  Frederic.  But  she  turned  her  principal 
attention  to  gain  the  assistance  of  the  empress  of  Russia,  and 
fully  succeeded  in  this  important  object,  although  she  had  to 
combat  the  long-established  influence  of  England. 

On  the  first  prospect  of  a  continental  war,  George,  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  his  electorate,  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  triple 
aUiaoce  between  England,  Anstriay  and  Russia.  With  this 
▼iew  he  despatched  sir  Charles  Hanbnij  Williams  to  Peters- 
burgh,  with  the  proposal  of  a  subsidiar|r  treaty  with  Elizabeth 
for  an  auxiliary  force  of  55,000  men,  should  his  German 
dominions  be  invaded.  To  this  overture  the  empress  readily 
acceded,  in  consequence  of  her  inveterate  aversion  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  against  whom  the  Russian  troops  were 
specifically  destined  to  act,  and  the  convention  was  signed  on 
the  dOth  of  September.  But  even  before  the  signature,  the 
politics  of  England  had  changed ;  the  empress^ueen  having 
entered  into  negotiations  with  France,  George  made  over- 
tures to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  concluded  the  treaty  of 
London.  ITc  onoe  again  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Elizabeth 
to  unite  witli  his  new  ally,  in  defence  of  Hanover  ;  but  Maria 
Theresa,  conscious  that  without  the  assistance  of  Russia  she 
could  not  fulfil  her  views  against  Prussia,  used  her  utmost 
endeavours  to  thwart  his  plans.  She  fomented  the  antipathy 
of  Elizabeth  against  Frederic ;  contrary  to  her  usual  parsi- 
mony, she  bribed  the  venal  ministers,  and  induced  Elizabeth 
to  break  the  subsidiary  treaty  which  she  had  recently 
signed  with  England,  and  to  promise  a  succour  of  60,000 
troops. 

mving  succeeded  in  forming  this  alliance,  the  wpress- 
queen  made  vast  preparations,  and  formed  two  con^derable 
armies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ebnigsgratz  and  Prague, 
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while  the  Russians  began  to  assemble  on  the  firontiera  of  Li** 
Tonia.  The  king  of  Prussia,  alanned  at  these  hostile  ap- 
pearanoesy  and  suspecting  the  secret  combination  between  the 
courts  of  Yienna,  Petersburgh,  and  Dresden,  demanded  from 
the  empress-queen  an  explicit  declaration  of  her  sentiments. 
Id  answer  to  this  demand,  she  briefly  replied,  *-  In  the  present 
crisis  I  deem  it  necessary  to  take  measures  for  the  security 
of  myself  and  my  allies,  which  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  no 
one."  The  king,  not  satisfied  with  so  vague  an  answer, 
reiterated  his  demand,  declaring  his  knowledge  of  the  offensive 
projects  formed  by  the  courts  of  Petersburgh  and  Dresden, 
and  requiring  an  immediate  and  categorical  answer,  "not 
delivered  in  an  oracular  style,  ambiornous  nnd  inconclusive," 
concerning  the  armaments  in  Bohemia,  and  a  positive  assu- 
rance that  she  would  not  attack  him  either  during  that  or  the 
fpllowing  year. 

Maria  Theresa  no  less  haughtily  replied,  **  The  arrange- 
ment with  Russia  was  purely  defensive ;  she  had  concluded 
no  ofiensive  alliance  j  and  although  the  critical  situation  of 
Europe  compelled  her  to  arm,  she  had  no  intention  to  violate 
the  treaty  of  Dresden,  but  would  not  bind  herself  by  any 
promise  from  acting  as  circumstances  required.**  This  reply 
was  scarcely  delivered  before  she  was  roused  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  penetrated  with 
a  fonnidable  force  into  Saxony,  taken  possession  of  Dresden, 
and  blockaded  the  Saxon  troops,  who  had  occupied  the 
impregnable  post  of  Pima* 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  Prussian  irruption, 
marshal  Brown,  with  the  army  at  Prague,  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  the  Saxons;  but  his  views  were  anticipated  by 
Frederic,  who,  leaving  40,000  to  continue  the  blockade  of 
Pima,  penetrated  into  Bohemia  with  24,000  men.  On  the 
first  of  October,  the  t^vo  armies  met  at  Lowositz,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Saxonr,  nnd 
a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Austrian?,  though  superior  in 
number,  were  compelled  to  retire  behind  the  Eger,  l(  a\  ing 
the  Prussians  masters  of  the  field.  The  loss  amounted  to 
only  8000  on  each  side,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery  were 
taken  from  the  Austrians  ;  but  marshal  Brown  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  object  oi'  his  march,  the  rcliei  of  the  Snxons. 

During  these  transactions  the  Saxon  troops  supported  the 
VOL.  m.  B  B 
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aererities  of  the  season^  and  the  extremes  of  famine  and 
wretchedness,  with  exemplary  courage  ;  but  were  foiled  in 
all  their  endeavonrs  to  extricate  themselves  hv  tlie  superior 
Yiirilance  and  skill  of  the  enemy.  A  finnl  attcinpt  made  by 
marshal  Brown  at  the  head  of  hOOU  inea,  to  iorce  the 
Prussian  posts,  was  equally  ineffectual ;  and  Augustus  had 
the  mortidcatiou  to  witness  the  surrender,  and  ratify  the 
capitulation,  of  his  troops  :  17,000  men  were  made  prisoners 
of  war,  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  delivered  to  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  otiicers  were  liberated  on  their  parole,  and 
the  standards  restored ;  but  Frederic  compelled  the  troops 
to  enter  into  his  service,  appropriated  the  revenues  of  Saxony, 
.  and  treated  it  as  a  cooqaered  province*  Augustus  retired 
with  his  family  to  Warsaw ;  and  thus  this  unfortunate  ally 
of  Maria  Theresa  a  second  time  experienced  the  fatal  effects 
of  his  deyotion  to  the  hotlse  of  Austria. 

On  the  other  »de  of  Bohemia,  the  army  of  Fiocolomini 
was  kept  in  check  by  marshal  Schwerin,  who  advancing  by 
Glatz  into  Bohemia,  destroyed  all  the  subsistence^  and 
foraged  under  the  very  camion  of  the  Austrian  camp.  After 
the  surrender  of  the  Saxons,  the  Prussian  army  took  up 
winter  quarters  on  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia; 
and  marshal  Schwerin  retired  into  Silesia. 

During  the  wnnter  the  kintr  of  Prussia  published  a  justi- 
fication of  his  conduct ;  in  which  he  introduced,  as  proofs  of 
the  combination  forming  against  him,  the  copy  of  a  treaty 
of  partition  signed  the  18th  of  May,  1745,  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Dresden ;  the  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Petersburg!!,  22nd  May,  1746,  and  various  des- 
patches written  by  count  Bruhl  and  the  Saxon  envoys. 
These  papers*  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  archives 
of  Dresden,  which  he  had  forcibly  seized,  but  d(^ubts  were 
entertained  of  their  authenticity,  and  the  court  of  Vienna 
published  a  refutation  of  the  charge. 
-  Deeply  affected  by  the  humiliation  of  her  ally,  and  irritated 
by  the  conduct  of  FMeric,  the  empress-queen  passed  the 
winter  in  making  the  most  rigorous  preparations  for  the 
ensuing  campaign,  in  consolidating  a  grand  combination, 
against  Prussia,  and  in  separating  England^  his  only  ally» 

*  TbcM  papers  are  given  by  Hcrtxberg  in  hit  otriout  Bcocnil  d» 
I)«du«tioiii  SiUiiifesteii  &e. 
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from  the  other  European  powers.  In  all  the  eatholie  courts 
she  artfully  represented  the  alliance  of  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia  as  the  league  of  heretics  against  the  true  faiths  and 
held  up  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Austria  as  the  cause  of 
religion  and  justice. 

At  the  court  of  Versailles,  supported  by  tlic  marcliioness 
of  Pompadour,  and  assisted  bj  the  tears  of  the  dauphiness, 
daughter  of  Augustus,  she  gained  a  complete  ascendency  in 
the  cabinet,  and  converted  France  from  a  mere  auxiliary 
into  a  principal  in  the  war.  Her  views  were  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  attempt  of  Damiens  to  assassinate  the  king  of 
France  on  the  5th  of  January,  17o7.  This  atrocious  act, 
though  only  the  deed  of  a  bigoted  fanatic,  was  attributed  to 
the  machinations  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  even  the  partisans  of  the  dauphin,  who 
were  anti-Austrian  in  principle,  were  implicated  in  the 
accusation.  The  mistress,  by  her  intrigues  and  intiuonce, 
overbore  all  opposition ;  and  France  entered  into  new 
engagements  to  support  all  the  views  of  the  empress-queen. 
By  a  secret  agreement,  concluded  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  1757,  the  king  engaged  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy 
of  12,000,000  imperii  florins  to  tihie  empress-queen,  to 
maintain  at  her  disposal  10,000  troops  of  Bavaria  and 
Wirtemberff,  and  to  send  into  the  fleld  an  army  of  105,000 
men ;  he  Ukewise  promised  neyer  to  desist  from  hostilities 
until  the  empress  should  be  put  in  possession  of  Silesia, 
Glatz,  and  Crossen.* 

Maria  Theresa  was  no  less  successful  among  the  principal 
States  of  the  empire ;  the  invasion  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia 
was  represented  as  a  breach  of  the  public  peace,  and  the 
aggressor  as  punishable  with  the  forfeiture  of  all  fiefs, 
dignities,  and  titles.  Soon  after  the  invasion,  the  emperor 
issued  a  decree,  demanding  the  aid  of  an  army  of  execution ; 
the  proposal  of  several  states,  and  particularly  of  the  elec- 
toral house  of  Brunswick,  to  proffer  the  mediation  of  the 

*  This  conveotion  was  never  acknowledged  by  the  two  courts,  nor 
referred  to  in  the  new  treaty  of  Yersailleti  signed  Dee.  sd  1758.  The 
terms  ere  mentianed  in  Koch,  torn,  it  p.  90k ;  and  the  conduct  of  Franoe 
sufficiently  proves  the  existence  of  such  an  engagement  It  is  also  con- 
firmed in  a  despatch  from  lord  Bristol,  ambasstuior  at  Madrid,  to  Mr. 
Pilt,  dated  July  27.  1758. 

mm  Si 
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^'iiij>irc,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  and  an  army  voted 
with  the  accustomed  formalities.  The  zeal  of  the  Au.striau 
party  was  still  further  excited  by  the  declarations  of  France 
and  Sweden,  who  announced  to  the  diet,  tluit  in  consequence 
of  an'  application  from  aeTeral  diBtinguished  states  of  the 
empire^  they  had  resoWed  to  exercise  their  right,  as  guaran- 
tees of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia^  to  resist  infractions  of  the' 
pnVlic  peace.  Russia  had  now  heartily  acceded  to  the  treaty 
*of  Versailles ;  and  Sweden  entered  warmly  into  the  views  of 
the  house  of  Austria. 

Maria  Theresa  was  also  successful  in  neutralising  those 
powers  which  she  could  not  win  over  to  espouse  her  cause. 
Though  she  (ailed  in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  king 
■of  Spain,  she  counteracted  the  efforts  of  England,  and  induced 
him  to  persevere  in  maintaining  a  neutrality;  by  threatening 
instant  invasion,  she  deterred  the  States  &om  joining  with 
their  ancient  ally. 

Of  all  the  northern  powers,  Frederic  V.,  king  of  Denmark, 
was  alone  inclined  to  co-operate  with  England.  He  had 
espoused  Louisa,  daughter  of  George  IL,  and  the  ties  of 
blood  had  been  strengthened  by  a  similarity  of  commercial 
interests.  But  Frederic,  like  his  father,  had  embarrassed 
his  finances  by  the  splendour  of  his  establishment  and  his 
devotion  to  the  flue  arts ;  he  had  therefore  accepted  a  subsidy 
from  France,  and  his  connection  with  England  was  still 
former  weakened  by  the  death  of  his  first  wife  and  Ms 
marriage  with  Julia  Maria,  princess  of  Brunswick,  a  relation 
of  the  empress-queen. 

George  embarrassed  with  tiie  fends  in  the  cabinet  and 
the  discontents  of  the  people,  trembled  for  the  safety  of ' 
England^  and  was'  incapable  of  forming  any  plan  of  active 
operations  to  counteract  the  attempts  of  the  French  in 
Germany.  The  king  of  Prussia  proposed  to  establish  Wesel, 
the  strongest  fortress  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  as  a  place  of 
arms,  to  concentrate  the  forces  behind  the  Lippe,  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town,  in  order  to  cover  "Westphalia,  and 
protect  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  But  the  king,  unable  to 
induce  the  administration  to  take  n  principal  share  in  a 
continental  war,  rejected  this  plan  as  too  extensive,  adopted 
a  defensive  system  on  the  Weser,  and  formed  an  army  of 
observation,  consisting  only  ol  the  Hanoverian  and  auxiliary 
troops,  under  the  command  ot  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  In 
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consequence  of  this  refusal  the  king  of  Frussia  rased  the 
fortifications  of  Wesel,  despatched  only  6000  men  to  join 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  abaadoued  the  defence  of  his 
Westphaiian  territories. 


Chap.  GXIL  — 1757. 

At  iho  eomraehcement  of  1757,  the  ti^rand  confederacy 
.against  the  king  of  Prussia  was  consolidated  by  the  efforts 
and  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  French  had 
drawn  toe;ethcr  80,000  men  on  the  Rhine,  under  the  command 
of  marohal  d'Etrees  ;  the  army  of  execution  was  assembling 
in  the  empire ;  the  Swedes  were  preparing  to  penetrate  into 
Fomerania,  and  G0»000  Buflsians  were  stationed  on  the- 
frontiers  of  LiTonia»  waiting  the  season  of  aetion  to  bmt 
Into  the  kingdom  of  Ftnssia.  IVith  this  fiivonrable  aspect 
of  affiun^  the  empress  prepared  for  the  campaign  by  augment- 
ing  her  forces  in  Hnngarj  and  Bohemia  to  150,000  men 
the  main  army,  stationed  in  the  Ticinify  of  Prague,  was 
commanded  by  prince  Charles,  who  was  assisted  by  the 
skill  of  marshal  Brown,  and  the  other  corps  intrusted 'to 
count  Daun« 

Frederic  poaaessed  too  much  foresight  and  vigilance  to 

remain  inactive  while  his  enemies  were  collecting  their 

forces ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart 

of  the  Austrian  territories,  and  by  a  dpcif?ive  stroke  to  shake 

the  basis  of  the  contederaey.    He  covered  this  plan  with 

coiisuniniale  address  ;   he  affected  great  trepidation  and 

uncertainty,  and  to  deceive  the  Austrians  into  a  belief  that 

he  only  intended  to  maintain  himself  in  Saxony,  put  Dresden 

in  a  state  of  defence,  broke  down  the  bridges,  and  marked 

out  various  camps  in  the  vicinity.     In  the  midst  of  this 

apparent  alarm  three  Prussian  columns  burst  into  Bohemia, 

in  April,  and  rapidly  advanced  towards  Prague.  The  prince 

of  Bevem  from  Lusatia,  at  the  head  of  the  first,  drove 

Konigsegg  with  20,000  men  from  a  strong  post  at  Beichen>  . 

berg,  while  marshal  Schwerin,  leading  the  second  fix>m 

Silesia^  on  the  side  of  Landshut,  hara^^sed  his  retreat,  and 

cut  off  his  rear  guard  of  1500 men.  The  king  hims^,  j<uned 

•  ■  <t  > 
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by  prince  Maurice  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  from  Brix,  advanced 
with  the  third  by  Aussig,  compelled  marshal  Brown  to 
retreat  from  Budin,  and  seized  considerable  magazines, 
which  facilitated  the  subsistence  of  his  troops.  The  Austrians, 
pressed  on  all  sides,  retreated  with  precipitation  under  the 
walls  of  Prague,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Moidaii,  while 
th(^  Prussians  advancing  towards  the  capital  formed  two 
bodies ;  one  under  Schwerin  remaining  at  Jung  Bunzlau, 
and  the  other,  headed  bj  the  king,  occupying  the  heights 
'  between  the  Moidau  and  the  Weisseberg. 

Expecting  to  be  join*  d  by  marshal  Daun,  who  was  liasten- 
iug  from  Moravia,  the  Austrians  remained  ou  the  defensive  ; 
but  prince  Charles  took  so  strong  a  position  as  seemed  to 
defy  all  apprehensions  of  an  attack.  His  left  was  covered 
by  the  Ziskaberg,  a  steep  hill  overbanging  the  Moidau,  a 
deep  and  craggy  rarine  ran  along  his  front,  and  the  ground 
on  his  1^  was  a  morass  intersected  with  hedges,  drains^  and 
dikes;  his  force  exceeded  70,000  men,  and  his  position  was 
strengthened  by  works  whidi  ran  along  the  brow  of  the 
precipice,  defended  by  a  powerful  train  H  artillery. 

These  obstacles,  however,  were  insufficient  to  arrest  the 
daring  spirit  of  Frederic,  who  resolved  to  attack  the  Austrians 
before  the  arrival  of  Daun.  Xjeaving  a  corps  under  prince 
Maurice  above  Prague,  he  crossed  the  Moidau  near  Rostock 
and  Podabeonthe  5th  of  IMay,  with  16^000  men,  and  on 
the  following  morning  at  break  of  day  was  joined  by  the 
corps  under  marshal  Schwerin.  The  troops  had  no  sooner 
formed  than  they  moved  in  silence  and  order  along  the 
ravine  towards  the  right  of  the  Austrians,  while  prince 
Charles,  drawing  the  cavalry  from  his  left  and  part  of  the 
second  line,  prepared  to  charge  the  enemy  as  they  emcr^-ed 
from  the  mnrslies  and  defiles.  The  \div^,  bowever,  continued 
to  advance  his  ca\  airy, notwithstanding  the  embarrassments  of 
the  ground,  pushed  through  the  village  of  Bichowitz,  and 
forming  on  a  plain  beyond,  repulsed  that  of  the  Austrians  after 
several  successive  ciiarges ;  and  the  infantry,  emulous  of  this 
example,  hastened  to  join  the  enemy,  but  were  broken  and 
mowed  down  by  the  continual  fire  of  the  Austrian  artillery. 

At  this  moment  the  king,  almost  frantic  with  the  })rospect 
of  a  defeat,  rode  up  to  Schwerin,  whose  regiuieiit  hud  given 
way,  and  upbraided  him  for  the  dastardly  behaviour  of  his 
soldiers.    Stung  with  these  reproaches,  the  veteran  seized 
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the  standard,  and  wrapping  the  colours  rouml  his  body, 
exclaimed,  *'  Let  the  brave  I'ollow  me!**  He  led  his  troops 
to  the  charge  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape  shot,  iiud  in- 
sUiiitly  fell  pierced  with  several  balls.*  But  his  death  opened 
the  way  to  victory ;  the  Austrian  line  disordered  by  these 
repeated  charges,  penetrated  in  different  points,  and  taken 
in  flank  by  the  vietorions  cavalry,  was  broken  and  compelled 
'  to  give  way.  In  the  beat  of  the  action  marshal  Brown, 
having  received  a  severe  wound,  was  conveyed  to  Pragne, 
and  bis  absence  increased  the  confusion  of  the  troops. 
Meanwhile  a  part  of  the  Prussian  right  wing,  impelled  by 
their  ardour,  passed  the  ravine,  climbed  up  the  precipices^ 
'and  piercing  the  Austrian  centre,  joined  their  victorious 
companions  on  the  left.  Prince  Charles,  with  those  who 
had  not  engaged,  thus  attacked  on  all  sides,  retreated  with 
equal  skill  and  bravery,  and  disputed  every  height ;  but  at 
length  took  refnpre  within  the  walls  of  Prague. 

Thu5i  victory  declared  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians,  but 
was  purclKisi'd  by  the  loss  of  their  best  troops,  not  less  than 
18,(X)0,  even  by  the  avowal  of  the  king,  being  killed,  with 
many  of  his  bravest  officers,  and  Schwerin,  the  father  of  the 
Prussian  discipline,  and  the  guide  of  Frederic  in  the  career 
of  victory.  Of  the  Austrians  8000  were  killed  and  wounded, 
9000  made  prisoners,  and  28,000  shut  up  within  the  walls  of 
Prague.  The  defeat  would  have  been  still  more  complete 
had  prince  Maurice  been  able  to  pass  Hbe  Moldau,  and 
intercept  the  fugitives ;  but  the  river  having  risen,  he  had 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  pontoons  to  form  a  bridge,  and  a 
column  of  16,000  Austrians  made  good  their  retreat  along 
the  Moldau  to  jdn  the  army  of  marshal  Daun. 

Prague  was  instantly  blockaded  by  the  victorious  armj^ 
and  not  less  than  100,000  souls  were  confined  within  the 
walls,  almost  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  They  were 
soon  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities  ;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  troops  and  of  the  inhabitants  was  animated  by  an  address 

^  **  Schwerin  was  deeply  lamented  bj  his  master,  and  Frederic  has 
Immortalised  fbe  ciraimstanoM  of  Us  death,  by  erecting  a  statue  to  his 
memory  in  one  of  the  prindpal  squares  of  Berhn.  Schwerin  is  there  re- 
presented as  he  fell,  the  colours  clasped  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  act  of 
expinnj^.  The  monument  commemorates  at  once  the  frailty  of  the  sove- 
reign and  the  merits  of  the  general.  " —  WraxaU's  Memoirg,  v  ol.  i.  p.  163. 

»B  4 
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Ifom  Maria  Theresa,  bronglit  by  a  captain  of  grenadiers, 
who  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  besieging  army. 

am  concerned,"  said  the  empress^  *'that  so  many 
generals,  with  so  considerable  a  force,  must  remain  be- 
sieged in  Prague;  but  I  augur  faTOurablj  for  the  event. 
I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  on  your  minds,  that  the  troops 
will  incur  cverlastiifg  disgrace  should  they  not  effect  what 
the  French,  in  the  last  war,  performed  with  far  inferior 
numb(  rs.  The  honour  of  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  of 
the  i;npf  rial  arms,  is  interested  in  their  present  behaviour  ; 
the  security  of  Bohemia,  of  my  other  hereditary  dominions, 
and  of  the  German  empire  itself,  depends  on  a  gallant 
defence,  and  the  preservation  of  Pra|;^ue.  The  army  under 
the  command  uf  murshal  Daan  is  daily  strengthening,  and 
will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  raise  the  siege ;  the  French  are 
approaching  with  all  diligence ;  the  Swedes  are  marching  to 
my  assistance ;  and  in  a  ^ort  space  of  time,  affairs  will,  under 
the  divine  Frovldenoe,  wear  a  better  aspect" 

This  .address^  from  a  sovereign  whom  they  adored,  excited 
oeneral  ardour ;  the  garrison,  tlwugh  reduced  to  feed  on  horse* 
nedif  held  out  with  uncommon  perseverance  ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants supported  without  a  murmur  all  the  horrors  of  a 
Ifombardmenty  which  destroyed  one  quarter  of  the  town. 
Sevehd  desperate  sallies  were  made ;  but  the  garrison  was 
threatened  with  famine  ;  and  the  loss  of  Prague  would  have 
been  followed  by  the  most  fatal  consequences.  The  recent 
defeat  had  spread  consternation  throughout  Germany;  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  other  Catholic  princes  had  already 
sent  agents  to  treat  with  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  almost 
every  member  of  the  empire  was  preparing  to  desert  the  cause 
of  Maria  Theresa.  The  flower  of  lier  armies  were  shut  up  in 
Prague;  the  remainder  defeated,  dispirited,  and  dispersed} 
the  capital  of  Bohemia  reduced  to  the  last  extremity;  the 
whole  kingdom  ready  to  submit  to  tlie  law  of  the  conqueror ; 
her  hereditary  duminions  exposed  ;  Vienna  itself  threatened 
with  a  siege,  and  the  imperial  family  about  to  take  refuge  in 
Hungary. 

In  tins  disastrous  moment  the  house  of  Austria  was  pre* 
served  fiom  impending  destruction  by  the  skill  and  cautioot 
of  a  general,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  at  the  head 
of  an  army.   This  general  was  Leopold  count  Daon,  a  native 
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of  Bohemia,  son  of  Wjrich  Philip  Lorenzo  count  Daun, 
and  prince  of  Tiano,  who  had  distinguislied  himself  in  the 
campaigns  of  Italy  during  the  reigns  ot  Joseph  and  Charles, 
and  had  held  the  high  offices  of  viceroy  of  Naples,  governor 
of  Milan,  and  stadtholder  ad  interim  of  the  Netherlands. 
Leopold  was  born  in  1705,  embraced  tUc  military  profession 
at  an  earlj  period,  and  learned  the  art  war  under  Secken- 
dorf  and  KeTenhuUer.  He  distingnishad  himself  at  the 
battles  of  Crotzka»  Detttngen,  and  HolMfHedberg ;  and  from 
Ms  knowledge  of  tactics,  was  chosen  to  introduce  the  new 
system  of  discipline  into  the  army.  tAlthough  favoured 
Eugene  and  Kevenhuller,  he  had  risen  dowlj  and  sUently  by- 
merit,  and  without  intrigue,  from  a  subaltern  rank  to  thativf 
field  marshal ;  and  after  the  death  of  prince  Piccolomini,  was 
intrusted  with  the  army,  which,  under  his  auspices,  was  to 
restore  the  honour  and  credit  of  the  Austeisn  arms.  Sagacity 
find  penetration,  personal  bravery  tempered  with  phlegm, 
animation  in  the  hour  of  battle,  with  extreme  caution  both 
before  and  after  the  engagement,  recommended  him  at  this 
critical  juncture,  like  another  Fabius,  to  check  the  fire  and 
enterprise  of  the  niodeni  1  launibal. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  entrance  of  the  Prussians 
into  Bohemia,  Daun  had  marched  through  Moravia  towards 
Prague,  to  effect  a  junction  with  prince  Charles.  On  arriving 
at  Boehmischgrod,  within  a  few  miles  of  Prague,  he  was 
apprised  of  the  recent  defeat,  and  Lalied  a  few  days  to  collect 
the  fugitives,  till  his  corps  swelled  so  considerably,  that 
Frederic  detached  against  him  the  prince  of  Bevem  with 
20,000  men.  Daun,  though  superior  to  the  enemy,  was  too 
j^dent  to  hazard  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Austria  on  the  issue 
of  a  single  battle^  with  dispirited  and  ahnost  deluding  troops, 
against  an  army  flushed  with  recent  victory.  On  the  ap* 
proach  of  the  prince  of  Bevern,  he  therefore  retreated  tQ 
Kolin,  Kuttemberg,  and  Haber,  in  order  to  afford  a  refuge 
to  the  shattered  remains  of  the  defeated  army,  and  to  receive 
the  recruits  which  were  pouriog  in  from  Moravia  and  Ans* 
tria. 

While  he  was  thus  baffling  the  enemy,  he,  like  the  great 
general  who  saved  Rome  by  delay,  had  to  support  the  mur- 
murs of  his  olHcerR,  and  the  reproaches  of  those  impatient 
spirits  who  are  always  eager  to  engage,  and  cannot  dis- 
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tinguish  prudence  from  pusillanimity.  Amon-  others  the 
duke  of  Wirtemberg  rxokiimcd,  "If  you  continue  thi«;  conduct, 
I  would  advise  you  to  march  to  Vienna  :  bnt  T  will  retire  to 
my  own  dominions,  and  counterinaiid  the  troops  T  have 
ordered  to  join  you."  Yet  neither  invectives  nor  murmurs 
could  induce  Daun  to  change  his  wise  measures,  until  his 
army  was  increased,  and  the  soldiers  began  to  recover  from 
their  despondency.  Finding  himself  at  length  at  the  head  of 
60,000  men,  he  made  a  rapid  movement  in  front,  forced  the 
priiu'O  of  Bevern  to  retire,  and  wa.^  advancinsr  to  attack  the 
king  in  his  posts  before  Prague,  while  prince  Charles  was  to 
make  a  sortie  with  his  whole  force. 

Frederic,  conscious  of  his  danger,  had  already  anticipated 
the  design  of  Daun ;  leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  army  to 
continiie  tlia  blodobde,  he  march^  with  12,000  men  on  the 
13th  of  Jane  in  the  morning,  and  joined  the  prinee  of 
Bevern  on  the  14fh,  at  the  moment  of  his  retreat  before 
the  Attstrians.  On  the  approach  of  the  Prussians,  Daun  oc- 
cupied the  heights  stretching  from  the  village  of  Chotzemitz 
towards  Kolin ;  he  placed  his  iniantiy  on  the  flanks,  which 
were  supported  hj  steep  eminences,  filled  the  villages  in  his 
front  with  detachments  of  intantiy  and  irregulars,  stationed 
the  cavalrj  in  the  centre  where  they  could  act  with  efieet^ 
and  made  a  skilful  disposition  of  his  formidable  larain  of  ar- 
tillery. 

In  this  situation  Daun  was  attacked  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who,  directing  all  his  efforts  against  the  Austrian  right,  had 

almoF^t  snrceeded  in  turning  their  flank,  notwithstanding  their 
superiority  of  number,  the  tremendous  fire  of  the  artillery, 
the  skill  of  the  general,  and  the  bra\cry  of  the  troops. 
Victory  seemed  to  incline  to  the  enemy,  and  Daun  liad  even 
ordered  a  retreat ;  but  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  changed  by 
the  impatience  of  two  Prussian  generals,  who,  disobeying 
positive  orders,  broke  their  line  on  the  right  to  dislodge  a 
party  of  Croats,  and  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
The  Saxon  cavalry  instantly  rushed  into  the  interv  al,  crying 
out  at  every  stroke,  "  Remember  Strigau !"  and  cut  to  pieces 
or  dispersed  all  w  hum  they  encountered.  Daun  availed  him- 
self of  this  fortunate  manoeuvre  with  equal  skill  and  promp- 
titude ;  he  was  seen  flying  from  rank  to  rank,  animating  the 
soldiers  by  his  voice  and  gestures  ;  he  had  two  horses  killed 
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under  him,  was  twice  sli^^htly  woundc  1  and  showed  himself 
the  wortliy  antagonist  of  the  great  Frederic  In  vain  the 
king  of  Prussia  exerted  all  his  skill  and  courage  in  this  des- 
perate conflict ;  his  cavalrj  charged  six  times,  and  were  six 
times  repulsed ;  Frederic  aprnin  rallied  them,  and  finding  them 
dispirited,  exclaimed,  Would  you  live  for  ever ! "  Thej 
were  a  seventh  time  led  to  the  charge,  and  were  again  driven 
back.  Perceiving  the  battle  lost,  the  kinfr  ordered  two 
rcLninents  of  cuirassiers  to  disen^n2"c  the  inlantry  ;  but  dis- 
couraged by  the  dreadful  carnage  of  their  companion?^,  tiiey 
refused  to  advance.  He  tlien  sullenly  withdrew  from  the 
field  with  a  squadron  of  gardes  du  corps,  and  thirty  hussars ; 
and  was  rej)eatedl3^  heard  to  cry  out,  "My  hussars,  my  brave 
hussars,  will  all  be  lost  !**  The  troops  also,  for  the  first  time 
defeated,  gave  way  to  despondency,  and  in  their  retreat  ex- 
claimed, "This  is  our  Pultiiwa!'*  Daun  purchased  the  victory 
with  the  loss  of  9000  men ;  but  on  tlie  side  of  the  Prussians 
not  less  than  14,000  were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  pri- 
soners ;  and  43  pieces  of  artillery,  with  22  standards,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians. 

Maria  Theresa,  who  was  anziouslj  waiting  the  event  <^  an 
engagement,  which,  if  unfortunate^  would  have  rendered  her 
situation  more  deplorable  than  that  to  which  she  had  been  re- 
duced at  the  commencement  of  the  former  war,  received  the 
account  with  a  joy  proportionate  to  her  apprehensions. 
Sumptuous  feasts  were  given,  medals  struck,  and  presents 
distributed ;  the  officers  were  rewarded  a  month's  pay,  and 
the  subalterns  and  common  soldiers  were  gratified  with  dona- 
tions.  Anxious  to  display  her  gratitude  to  the  general  who 
had  first  defeated  her  formidable  antagonist,  she  conveyed,  in 

Ssrson,  the  news  of  this  important  victory  to  the  countess 
aun,  and  instituted  the  military  order  of  merit,  or  the 
order  of  Maria  Theresa,  with  which  she  decorated  the  com- 
mander and  officers  who  had  most  signalised  themselves, 
and  dated  its  commencement  from  the  sera  of  that  glorious 
victory. 

To  ^ivQ  repose  to  the  troops,  and  to  replace  the  magazines 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Prussians,  Daun  remained 
several  dtiys  on  the  lield  of  battle ;  and  as  he  advanced  to 
Prague,  found  that  tlie  Prussians  had  raised  the  siege  on 
the  20th  of  June,  and  were  retreating  with  precipitation 
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towards  Saxony  and  Liisatia*  He  joined  prince  Cliarle% 
who  assumed  the  sole  conmumd,  but  oontinued  to  direct  tiie 
.operations,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  marshal  Brown* 
Xicaying  a  corps  under  Nadasti  to  watch  the  king,  who  had 
fallen  l^ck  on  Leutmeritz^  the  Austrian  commanders  directed 
their  whole  force  against  tlie  body  retreating  into  Lusatia, 
under  prince  Augustus  William,  brother  of  the  king  of 
Phissia.  They  turned  his  left  Hank,  seized,  after  a  desperttte 
conflict,  the  post  of  Gabel,  cut  him  off  from  his  magazines  at 
Zittau,  and  compelled  him  to  take  a  circuitous  route  over  the 
mounl^ns  to  Bautzen,  with  the  loss  of  his  provisions  and 
baggage.  At  this  juncture  the  king  himself  hastened  from 
Leutmeritz,  and  pushed  forward  to  Zittau  to  give  battle  to 
prince  Charles  ;  but  finding  him  too  stron^rly  posted,  and 
being  alai'med  by  his  numerous  enemies,  who  were  preparing 
to  attack  him  on  all  sides,  he  left  the  command  of  the  army 
to  the  prince  of  Bevern,  for  the  protection  of  Silesia,  and 
marched  with  a  body  of  troops  against  the  French  and  impe- 
rial army  in  Saxony. 

The  total  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  the  battle  of  Kolin, 
and  the  retreat  of  Frederic  from  Bohemia,  inspired  the 
empress-queen  with  presumptuous  hopes  equal  to  her  iormer 
apprehensions.  The  language  of  the  court  of  Vienna  was,  to 
crush  the  king  of  Prussia  and  divide  his  territories ;  the 
house  of  Austria  was  to  recover  l^sia  and  Glatz ;  Magde- 
bui^h  and  Halberstadt  were  to  he  assigned  to  the  king  ul 
Poland;  Cleves,  la  Marc^  and  Ravensberg  to  the  elector 
Palatine^  and  Prussian  Pomerania  to  the  Swedes.  Nor  did 
these  seem  empty  vaunts,  as  the  arms  of  the  confederates 
were  equally  successful  on  all  sides. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  French  had  assembled  two  armies 
on  the  Rhine ;  one  under  Marshal  d*£tr^es,  destined  to 
act  against  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  other  under 
the  prince  de  Soubise  to  join  the  army  of  execution,  and 
penetrate  into  Saxony.  They  rapidly  overran  the  Prussian 
territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  d*£tr^es  then 
crossed  the  Weser,  spread  his  detachments  over  the  southern 
part  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  and  the  whole  landr 
.graviate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  dL't'eated  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
at  Hastenbcch,  and  drove  him  to  Stade  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Elbe.   In  this  situation  the  English  commander  signed  the 
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humiliating  convention  of  Closter- Severn,  under  the  media- 
tion of  the  king  of  Denmark,  on  the  26th  of  July.  The 
auxiliary  troops  were  to  retire  to  their  rebpective  countries, 
while  apart  ol"  tiie  Hanoverian  force  was  to  be  quartered  in 
Stade  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  remainder  to  cross 
the  Elbe.  In  consequence  of  this  reverse  of  circumstances, 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  who  had  joined  with  England  and 
Firnssia,  began  to  waver.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  seceded 
from  the  aUiance^  and  conclnded  a  ecmvention  with  Fnmc^ 
by  which  he  yielded  the  possession  of  Brtmswick  and  Wol- 
fenbuttel  during  the  war ;  he  also  recalled  his  troops,  and 
ordered  his  son  the  hereditary  prince  to  quit  the  army  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Undgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel 
was  preparing  to  follow  his  example,  and  even  made  pro- 
posals to  join  the  confederacy  with  his  whole  force.  The 
French  were  thus  enabled  to  direct  their  principal  force 
against  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  marshal  Richelieu  turned 
towards  Magdeburgh^  and  threatened  that  capital  with  a 
sieg^  while  his  troops  plundered  the  adjacent  country. 
Meanwhile  the  prince  of  Soubise  penetrated  to  Erfurth, 
and  receiving  considerable  reinforcements  from  Richelieu, 
had,  on  the  20th  of  September,  joined  the  army  of  the  empire 
under  the  prince  of  Saxe  Hilburghausen  at  Eisenach,  and 
was  at  the  head  of  80,000  men. 

During  these  transactions  in  (Germany  the  Swedes  bnrst 
into  Prussian  Pomerania ;  the  liussians,  under  marshal 
Apraxin,  amounting  to  100,000  men,  in  July  commenced 
offen-iv<'  operations,  and  a  corps  of  30,000  men  under  general 
Fernior,  having  bombarded  and  taken  Memel,  rejoined  the 
grand  army,  which  spread  into  Prussia,  and  committed  the 
most  dreadful  devastations.  To  this  force  marshal  Lehwald 
opposed  only  22,000  men.  In  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  king  he  risked  a  battle  at  Jagersdorf  on  the  30th  of 
August ;  but  after  a  conflict,  in  which  he  obtained  some 
advantage,  retired  to  Yehlau. 

While  the  French^  Bussiansj  and  Swedes,  with  the  army 
of  the  empire,  were  thus  threatening  the  Prussian  dominions, 
prince  Charles  was  equally  succ^sfuh  The  prince  of 
Bevem  had  occupied  Gorlitz,  in  order  to  cover  Silesia*  and 
the  Austrians  encamped  at  Aussig.  In  this  situation  a 
Ftussaan  post  on  the  Holtsberg  was  earned  by  Nadas^  on 
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the  7th  of  September,  and  Winterfield  fell  in  the  conflict. 
His  loss  was  severely  felt  by  the  Prussians  :  Frederic  had 
relied  on  his  activity  and  skill  for  the  defence  of  Silesia ; 
and  from  the  moment  of  bis  death  the  prince  of  Bevem 
was  unable  to  make  any  effectual  opposition  to  the  superior 
forces  of  prince  Charles.  To  conijjlr'tn  tliis  scrir^;  of  suc- 
oe,«-'f's.  jr^'iieral  Haddick  burst  from  Silc.-la,  ^\ith  6000  horse, 
penetrated  through  tlie  Mure  of  Brundenburgh,  and  laid 
Berlin  itself  under  contribution  ;  and  while  the  king  has- 
tened to  the  defence  oi'  his  capital,  the  allied  army  burst 
into  Saxony,  and  the  prince  of  8axe  Ililburghausen,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force,  passing  the  Saale  at  Weissen- 
fels,  drove  niaishul  Keith,  who  iiad  been  left  to  cover  Saxony, 
into  Leipsig. 

But  in  Siis  momentous  crisis  the  extraordinary  talents  of 
Frederic  unfolded  themeelTes  with  peculiar  energy ;  and  he 
discovered  resources  which  surprised  his  enemies*  On  the 
retreat  of  Haddick  from  Berlin,  he  rapidly  returned  into 
Saxony,  delivered  marshal  Keith,  drove  the  enemy  across 
the  Saale,  and  hastened  to  meet  the  army  of  Souhise,  which, 
besides  the  troops  under  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Hilburghausen, 
had  been  strengthened  with  considerahle  reinforcements 
from  Richelieu.  The  confederates  having  advanced  to 
Micheln,  the  king  occupied  Schortau  with  the  resolution  of 
bringing  on  a  battle,  aa  the  enemy  had  taken  a  defective 
position  ;  but  Soubise  moving  in  the  night  to  more  advanta- 
geous ground,  Frederic  relinquished  his  intended  attack, 
and  retired  to  tlie  height  above  Rosbach,  where  his  front 
stretclied  along  a  declivity  overhanging  the  Schortau,  and 
his  iianks  were  covered  by  the  viii^es  of  Bedra  and 
Rosbach. 

Despising  the  diminutive  force  of  the  Prussians,  which 
scarcely  ejfceeded  a  third  of  their  numbers,  the  confederates 
deemed  themselves  secure  of  victory,  gave  signs  of  the  most 
extravagant  exultation,  and  were  only  anxious  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  so  easy  a  prey.  They  quitted  their  camp  on 
the  5th  of  November,  and  at  eleven  in  the  morning  moved 
in  battle  array,  against  the  left  flank  of  the  Frussians* 

fVederic  availed  himself  of  the  nature  of  ^e  ground  to 
effect  one  of  the  most  singular  mancsuvres  which  occurs  in 
military  history.   The  height  on  which  he  encamped  was 
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narrow,  steep,  and  loDg ;  it  terminiited  abruptlj  above  the 
castle  of  Bofibach,  and  on  that  side  rose  in  a  ridge  more 
elevated  than  the  other ;  the  infantry  formed  tiro  lines  at 
the  extremity  of  this  height,  and  the  cavahy  a  single  line  in 
the  rear.  The  king  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  castle 
of  Bosbach,  and  at  ten  in  the  morning  ascended  through  an 
aperture  made  in  the  roof  to  examine  the  motions  of  the 
enemy.  After  an  hour's  observation,  he  ordered  his  repast, 
and  dined  quietly,  and  with  a  good  appetite;  at  one  he 
again  ascended,  and  in  half  an  hour  perceived  the  heads  of 
the  enemy's  columns  opposite  to  his  left  liank,  and  directing 
their  march  slowly  towards  his  rear.  He  descended,  ordered 
the  tents  to  be  struck,  commanded  Seidlitz  to  advance  m  itli 
tiie  cavalry  under  cover  of  the  ridge  towards  IteichenswerbeU| 
and  the  infantry  to  follow  in  divisions. 

The  generals  ot  the  combined  army  mistook  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Prussians  for  the  effect  of  despair ;  seeing  the  tents 
struck  with  an  appearance  of  precipitation,  they  concluded 
that  they  were  retiring,  and  hastened  forward  with  the  ' 
cavalry  to  intercept  the  retreat.  On  approaching  Reichen- 
swerben  a  tremendous  cannonade  was  opened,  and  Seidlitz, 
descending  firom  the  heights  with  the  cavalry,  burst  with 
irresistible  fury  upon  the  heads  of  their  columns.  The 
heavy  cavalry  and  the  celebrated  gens  d'armes  were  totally 
dispersed  by  rapid  and  successive  charges,  and  driven  in 
disorder  on  their  infantry.  At  this  moment  the  Prussian 
infantry  advanced  in  order  of  battle  and  completed  the 
overthrow  by  a  tremendous  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry. 
The  discomfiture  of  the  combined  army  was  the  consequence 
of  these  manoeuvres,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  the 
confederates  were  driven  from  the  field.  The  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  king,  who  had  scarcely  brought  half  his  troops 
into  action,  was  not  more  than  300  men  ;  wliile  on  the  ?ide 
of  tlie  allies,  4000  were  killed  and  wounded,  7000,  with 
eleven  generals,  taken  prisoners,  and  63  cannons,  and  22 
standards,  iell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  ap- 
proach of  night  prevented  the  king  from  pursuing  liis. 
advantage,  and  the  allied  troops  fled  rather  than  retreated 
towai  dd  Krfurth,  Iiarassed  by  the  Prussian  detachments,  who 
made  numerous  prihoners. 

The  king  was  prevented  from  pursuing  his  success  by 
tiie  rapid  progress  of  the  Austrians  in  Silesia,  where  the 
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prince  of  Bevern,  with  odIj  25»000  meD  was  opposed  to  a 
force  of  90»000.  He  had  heen  compelled  by  want  of 
provisions  to  draw  towards  the  centre  m  Silesia)  and  beings 
followed  by  prince  Chaiies,  took  shelter  nnd^  the  walls  of 
Brcatlaa  on  the  sonih  side  of  the  Oder.  The  Austrian 
commander  encamped  behind  the  Lohe,  opposite  to  the 
Fhissians,  and  detached  Nadasti  to  besiege  Schweidnitz  ; 
that  fortress  was  invested  on  the  27th  of  October;  on  the 
10th  of  November  the  third  parallel  was  completed;  and 
two  of  the  redoubts  being  carried  by  assault,  the  governor, 
with  the  garrison  of  6000  men^  surrendered  prisoners  of 
war  on  the  following  day. 

Nadasti  having  rejoined  the  army,  prince  Charles,  who 
was  aware  of  the  advance  of  the  king,  hastened  to  attack 
the  prince  of  BcYorn  ;  and,  after  a  desperate  engagement,  in 
which  the  loss  was  equally  severe  to  both  parties,  the 
Prussians  rrtrrated  through  Breslau  during  the  nighty 
leaviiiLT  6000  men  in  the  town.  On  the  ensuing  evening 
the  prince  of  Bevem  was  taken  prisoner,  while  reconnoi- 
tring*, and  crencral  Kyauo,  to  whom  tlie  command  devolved, 
led  the  remains  of  this  gallant,  but  discomfited  army, 
towards  Glogau.  This  conflict  cost  the  Austrians  not  less 
than  8000  men,  and  the  Prussians  lost  5000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  3600  prisoners,  with  80  cannon  and  five 
standards.  Two  days  after  Breslau  surrendered  without 
resistance,  and  the  Austrians  thus  recovered  the  greater  part 
of  Silesia.  New  regulations  were  issued  for  the  government 
of  the  province ;  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance^  and  preparations  were  made  to  distribute 
the  troops  into  winter  quarters. 

During  these  events  the  king  of  Prussia  made  a  rapid 
progress  through  Lusatia,  edleeted  the  remains  of  the  prince 
of  Bevem's  army,  and  advanced  towards  Breslau,  with 

*  To  the  prince  of  Bevern  Maria  Tiieresa  displayed  great  humanity, 
whieh  was  the  more  eommendableb  as  PVederic  sullied  his  gratt  qualities 
by  a  disdainful  and  rigid  beharimir  to  those  officers,  \vbo»  by  the  fiMrtune 
of  war,  were  thrown  into  liis  power.  The  prince  of  Bevcm  was  gratified 
with  permission  to  write  to  the  king  of  Prussia  ;  but  as  he  received  no 
answer,  he  required  leave  to  pay  his  own  ransom,  that  he  might  wait  on 
his  sovereign  in  person.  Maria  Theresa,  with  a  magnanimity  peculiar  to 
beradif,  declined  accepting  a  ransom,  and  restored  him  to  bis  liberty  «ith« 
out  eiaoting  any  eonditton.** 
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a  xesolotioa  to  try  the  fortane  of  another  battle,  notwith- 
standing the  diminution  of  his  foioe^  and  the  severity  of 
the  weather.  In  this  sitnation  Daun  urged  prince  Charles 
to  remain  on  the  defensive^  till  the  king  was  obliged  to  quit 
S^sia  by  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  But  as  the  Prussian  army  did  not  now  exceed 
30^000  men,  so  inconsiderable  a  force  was  despised  by  the 
AustrianSy  who  tauntingly  called  them  the  grand  guard  of 
Potsdam.  The  advice  of  Daun  was  therefore  rejected,  as 
timid  and  disgraceful ;  and  prince  Charles,  confident  of  his 
superiorily,  wantonly  exposed  hims^f  to  an  attack*  On 
the  approach  of  the  Prussians,  he  quitted  his  camp  at 
Breslau,  and  advancing  to  meet  them,  took  up  a  position 
near  Lissa;  his  left,  stretching  behind  the  villages  of 
Striegwitz  and  Sac^schutz,  orcupied  the  space  between  the 
rivulet  of  Schweidnitz,  which  ran  at  the  rear  of  his  camp, 
and  a  commanding  height  above  Leuthen  ;  while  his  centre 
and  right  extended  down  a  gradual  descent  to  the  wood  of 
JNipern. 

On  tiic  4th  of  December  the  king  made  himself  master  of 
Newmarkt,  which  was  occupied  by  a  corps  of  Austrian 
irregulars  for  the  guard  of  their  bakery  ;  and  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  made  arrangements  for  a  battle.  The 
advanced  guard  having  routed  a  corps  of  Saxons  posted  at 
Borne,  Frederic  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  at  the  head  of 
Ills  hubsars  rode  to  a  chain  of  woody  heights,  running  paral- 
lel to  the  front  of  the  Austrians,  from  whence  he  reconnoitred 
their  position*  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  ground,  on 
which  he  had  frequently  manoeuvred  his  troops,  he  resolred 
to  direct  his  principal  attack  against  the  left  of  the  Austrians, 
which  commanded  the  rest  of  their  lines.  In  an  instant  the 
Prussian  order  was  reversed^  and  their  columns,  which 
hitherto  had  seemed  to  direct  their  march  against  the  right 
of  the  Austrians,  suddenly  verged  towards  the  left.* 

Prince  Charles  imagining  that  the  attack  was  directed 
against  his  right  wing,  had  reinforced  that  part  with  addi- 
tional troops,  and  even  with  the  corps  de  reserve.  Daun 
himself,  though  more  cautious,  mistook  this  evolution  for  a 

*  Hie  king  seems  to  have  derived  the  idea  of  this  fine  maooeuvre  from 
that  of  Epaminondast  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  be  bad  rendend  it 
fiuniliar  to  bis  tioope  by  frequent  practioft 
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retreaty  and  siid  to  prince  CliarleSy  ^The  Frassiaiis  are' 
xetiring,  let  them  go.**  But  the  king  ocoapying  with  iJie 
hussars^  the  heights  stretching  before  the  camp  of  prince 
Charles,  was  enabled  to  observe  the  moyements  of  theenemj, 
while  he  concealed  his  own,  and  his  annj  had  ahreadj  gained 
the  left  flank  of  the  Austirians  before  they  were  undeceived. 
Prince  Charles  now  in  vain  attempted  to  reinforce  his  left  i 
and  Nadisti,  who  commanded  that  wing,  after  charging  the 
Prussian  cavalry  ^vith  prent  spirit,  gave  "^vay,  and  left  the 
infantry  exposed,  and  the  Prussians  carried  the  vilkpres  of 
Sagschutz  and  Striegwitz.  The  Austrian  generals  endea- 
voured to  form  a  line  parallel  to  the  Prussians,  but  were 
prevented  by  the  artillery,  which  was  placed  on  the  iieiglits 
commanding  their  position.  They  repeatedly  rallied  the 
troops,  and  disputed  the  ground  with  great  obstinacy ; 
although  the  new  regiments,  led  up  to  replace  those  who 
were  repulsed,  were  broken  by  the  impetuous  and  uninter- 
rupted attack  of  the  Prussians.  They  then  made  a  desperate 
stand  in  the  viUage  of  Lenthen,  where  they  concentrated 
their  efforts ;  and  as  the  place  was  strengthened  with  en- 
trenchments, and  the  honses  ocea|ned  by  the  fbgitives,  the 
post  was  contested  with  great  obstinacy.  The  Austrians  at 
tength  gave  way,  but  mllied  behind  the  ditches,  with  Which 
the  ground  was  intersected,  when  a  part  of  the  Prussian 
cavalry  bursting  on  their  right,  threw  them  into  irrecoverable 
confusion ;  whole  battalions  were  killed  or  made  prisoners, 
and  the  remainder  fled  with  precipitation  over  the  bridges 
of  the  Schweidnitz. 

Seven  thousand  were  killed  and  wormded,  20,000,  with 
three  generals,  made  prisoners ;  134  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
59  colours,  with  the  whole  baggage  and  military  chest,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  side  of  the  Prus- 
sians the  whole  loss  did  not  exceed  5000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Breslau  capitulated  on  the  10th,  and  17,635  soldiers, 
686  ollicers,  and  13  generals,  surrendered  themselves  prison- 
ers of  war.  Lignitz  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  Schweidnitz,  the  only  fortress  which  was 
held  by  the  Austrians,  was  blockaded  by  the  victorious 
'  troops.  Thus  by  one  imprudent  action  Maria  Theresa  lost 
60,U00  men,  and  what  was  of  still  greater  consequence,  the 
troops  lost  their  confidence  in  their  own  bravery  and  nam* 
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bers,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  their  late  successes^  and 
which  it  required  all  the  prudence  of  Daun  to  restore. 

The  campaign  also  finally  unsuccessful  on  the  part  of 
the  allies.  The  Russian  torces,  soon  alter  tlieir  victory  at 
Jagersdorf,  suddenly  quitted  all  theii'  conquests,  except 
Memel,  and  retired  beyond  the  frontiers.  The  I^ussians, 
deHverod  from  this  memjp  directed  their  eSorts  against  the 
SwBdea^  and  not  col/  droye  them  J&om.  PnuMian  Fomerani^ 
but  fomd  them  to  take  refuge  ondec  the  cannon  ol  Stral- 
aond. 

In  the  north  of  G^ermany  alao^  the  eonfederates  enffisred  a 
aad  reverse.  On  the  vietonr  of  Kosbaoh^  Richeliea  hastily 
quitted  Magdehnrghy  and  ML  baek  into  the  electorate  o£ 

Hanover.  Soon  after  the  convention  of  Closter  Severn,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  having^retired  to  Englandy  the  command 
of  the  British  auxiliaries  was^QOluugned  to  prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  school  of 
Frederic  ;  and  the  troops,  animated  by  the  victory  of  Eosbach, 
and  the  spirit  and  talents  of  the  new  general,  panted  for  an 
Opportanity  to  retrieve  the  honour  which  they  had  lost  by 
the  late  reverses.  The  enoi  mous  exactions,  and  cruel  devas- 
tations of  Richelieu  in  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  his 
attempt  to  disarm  the  Hanoverians  and  Hessians,  furnished 
a  pretext  to  break  the  convention,  which  had  never  been 
ratified  by  the  kings  of  England  and  France.  Prince  Fer- 
dinand disrejjarded  the  commands  of  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  to  dismiss  ids  troops,  and  by  an  ati'ccted  com- 
pulsion afforded  his  nephew,  the  hereditary  prince,  an  oppor- 
toni^  of  indulging  his  military  ardour,  and  reHBQtering  the 
British  service.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  Casael  also  broke 
off  his  negotiations  with  France^  and  retmnedto  his  engage- 
ments with  England  and  Frnssia.  The  troths  were  accord-^ 
inglj  again  colleeted  at  Stade^  and  being  reinforced  hf  a 
body  of  Prussians,  took  the  field  with  redoubled  ardotor,  and 
drove  the  French  from  the  duchy  of  Lauenburgh  and  part  of 
the  dominions  of  Brunswick;  but  the  lateness  of  the  season 
prevented  them  from  prosecuting  their  success,  and  both 
armies  retired  into  winter  quarters,  the  French  into  the 
electorate,  and  the  auxiliaries  into  the  duchy  of  LunenburgK 
Thus  terminated  this  bloody  and  singular  campaign, 

memorable  perhaps  beyond  any  preceding  period  in  the 
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teoords  of  timey  for  the  nomber  of  great  and  important 
actions,  the  stupendons  exertions  of  military  skill,  the  variety 
of  events^  and  wonderful  reyolutions  of  fortune.  The 
Aastrians,  at  first  baffled  and  overborne  by  the  skill  and 
energy  of  Frederic,  seemed  sunk  beyond  all  hopes  of  re- 
covery, and  at  the  moment  of  their  lowest  depression,  rose 
to  a  height  of  success  surpassing  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. Forty  thousand  Hanoverians  and  auxiliaries 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  inaction,  and  only  not  prisoners 
of  war  ;  the  French  masters  of  all  the  country  between  the 
Weser  and  the  Elbe  ;  the  king  of  Prussia  totally  deli  ated, 
his  army  hemmed  in  by  a  force  six  times  their  number ; 
SilesiQ,  the  purchase  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  wrested 
from  iiira ;  his  country  invaded  on  every  side,  and  his  capital 
laid  under  contribution.  But  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
seemingly  inevitable  downfall,  the  transcendant  genius  of 
Frederic  effected  a  stupendous  change  in  his  forlune ;  the 
power  of  the  French  was  humbled  by  a  single  effort ;  the 
Hanoverians,  inspired  by  his  success^  resumS.  their  arms; 
the  Russians,  though  victorious,  retreated  as  if  vanquished  ; 
the  Swedes  were  driven  from  all  their  conquests,  and  their 
country  invaded ;  the  Austrian  army  almost  annihilated,  and 
17,000  men,  the  scanty  and  discomfited  remains  of  10(^000^ 
pursued  by  the  victorious  enemy  into  the  heart  of  the 
hereditary  domin  ion  s. 

The  army  of  Maria  Theresa  was  to  be  new  modelled, 
disciplined,  and  exercised,  and  again  supplied  with  baggage^ 
arms,  and  military  stores.  The  enormous  expense  was 
severely  felt  by  the  empress-queen,  who  had  drained  her 
treasures  for  the  preceding  campaign,  and  had  recently 
remitted  considerable  sums  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  the  empress  Elizabeth.  She  was  no 
longer  assisted  by  the  zeal  and  riches  of  Enp^iand ;  the  cause 
of  the  of  Prussia  was  more  popular  than  that  of  the 

house  of  Austria  at  the  commencement  of  the  former  war, 
and  the  British  subsidies  had  been  lavished  with  still  greater 
profusion  on  her  rival.  An  offensive  and  defensive  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Eeilin, 
and  to  the  king  of  Prubsia  was  assigned  an  annual  subsidy 
of  650,000/.  almost  double  the  sum  which  Maria  Xhtiieoa. 
had  received  at  the  time  of  her  greatest  distress. 
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Jx  consequence  of  tlie  ill  success  of  the  French  at  the 
commencement  of  the  cunpaign,  Maria  Theresa  did  not 
derive  the  expected  assistance  from  her  new  ally,  and  turned 
her  views  to  the  Russians,  who  had  opened  the  year  with 
considerahle  advantages.  In  January  general  Fermor  took 
possescdon  of  Konigsberg,  and  before  ^e  end  of  the  month 
overran  all  Prussia  and  was  preparing  to  penetrate  through 
the  electorate  of  Brandenburgh,  and  join  the  Austrians  in 
Silesia  or  Saxony.  But  although  the  court  of  Vienna  had 
made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  to  repair  the  losses  of 
the  preceding  campaign,  their  funds  were  insufficient  to 
repLicc  the  necessary  stores  and  equipments  ;  their  troops 
were  thinned  by  a  dreadful  sickness,  derived  from  their 
fatigues  and  sutteririiis  :  and  an  effieient  force  was  not 
brought  into  the  field  before  the  beginning  of  April. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  kiiig  of  Prussia,  assisted  by  the 
money  of  England,  and  his  own  wonderful  resources,  had 
already  commenced  the  campaign.  After  taking  Schweid- 
nitz,  which  had  been  blockaded  the  whole  winter,  on  the 
16th  of  April,  he  suddenly  directed  his  march  into  Moravia, 
and  invested  01m utz.  The  siege  of  this  place,  which  was 
defended  by  a  garrison  of  SCXX)  men,  was  a  fortuaate  event 
for  the  house  of  Austria.  From  its  marshy  situation  and 
extent  it  could  not  be  easily  invested ;  and  its  distance  from 
the  Prussian  magazines  rendered  the  passage  of  convoys 
through  a  mountainous  country  extremely  precarious  and 
difficult.  The  (mrations  of  the  siege  were  also  unskilfully 
conducted ;  fot  by  opening  the  first  parallel  at  too  great  a 
distance  the  Prussian  batteries  consumed  their  ammunition 
with  little  effect ;  and  notwithstanding  a  continual  fire  for 
several  dajs^  the  artillery  of  the  place  remained  in  full 
activity. 

Prince  Charles  having  resigned  in  consequence  of  the  ill 
success  of  the  preceding  jcampaigOy  Daun,  to  whom  the  sole 
management  of  the  war  was  intrusted^  skilfully  availed  him- 
self of  the  errors  of  his  great  antagonist:  he  had  time  to 
assemble  50,000  men ;  but  as  they  were  principally  recruits, 
he  judiciously  avoided  an  action,  by  encamping  at  Leu- 
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tomischel,  iiity  miles  irom  Olmutz,  from  whence  lie  encoa- 
raged  tlie  garrison  by  Irequent  succour?,  while  his  numerous 
liglit  troops  kept  the  Prussians  in  continual  alarm.  Ilavint^ 
inun'fl  his  sohliers  to  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  iic  covered 
his  upurations  by  a  cloud  of  irregulars,  and  br(!aking 
up  his  camp,  advanced  to  Ivanovitz.  Alarming  the 
king  with  various  movements,  as  if  inclined  to  risk  a 
battle  for  the  deliverance  of  Olmutz,  he  sent  generals 
Loudon  and  Ziskowitz  to  intercept  a  convoy  ot  3000 
waggons  by  Tioppau,  irom  Silesia,  without  which  the 
operations  of  the  siege  could  not  be  continued.  The  tw^o 
generals  ably  seconding  the  judicious  plan  of  the  commander, 
attacked,  dispersed  and  destroyed  the  convoy,  though  pro* 
tected  by  12,000  men,  and  only  250  waggons  reaeh^  their 
plai!«  of  destination.  Li  consequence  of  this  loss  the  king 
raised  the  siege,  and  rapidly  marching  through  Bohemia^ 
aucceeded  in  conTeying  ms  heavy  artillery,  with  the  sick  and 
wounded  to  Glatz»  and  proceeded  himself  to  Landshut. 

Daun  pursued  the  Prussians ;  but  instead  of  followii^  the 
king  into  Sileak,  where  he  expected  to  encounter  great 
obstacles  from  the  numerous  fortresses  and  the  disposttioii 
of  the  people,  he  turned  his  views  towards  Saxony,  which 
was  covered  by  prince  Henry  with  only  20,000  men;  the 
re-conquest  of  which  country  would  deprive  fVederic  of 
his  principal  resources,  and  open  the  defenceless  part  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.   His  hopes  of  success  were  justified 
by  the  posture  of  affairs ;  the  army  of  the  empire,  under  the 
prince  of  Deux-Ponts,  had  already  forced  prince  Henry  to 
retire  towards  Dresden ;  and  the  Russians  had  penetrated  into 
the  Marc  of  Brandenburgh,  and  laid  sicp'G  to  Custrin.  Daun 
therefore,  Icaviii^ti;  general  Hnrsch  with  20,000  men  as  n  corps 
of  observation  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  moved  through 
Lusatia  ;  and  despatching  Loudon  toward  Francfort  on  the 
Oder  wrote  to  general  Fermor,  urtring  him  to  avoid  a  battle 
with  so  artful  an  enemy,  till  tlie  Lirand  blow  was  struck  in 
»Saxony.*    He  then  made  preparations  to  cross  the  Elbe  at 
Pilnitz,  and  fall  on  the  rear  of  prince  Henry,  who  was  en- 
camped at  Gamiir,  near  Dresden.    The  recovery  of  Saxony 
•seemed  now  certain  :  but  at  this  critical  moment,  the  rapid 

*  This  letter  was  intercepted;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Zorndor^  tent 
back  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 
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advance  of  the  king  frustrated  the  judicious  measures  of  the 
Austrian  commander. 

After  his  masterly  retreat  from  Olmutz,  Frederic,  leaving 
the  margrave  Charles  to  cover  Silesia,  marched  with  20,000 
men  against  the  Busaians  "who  were  besieging  Custrin,  and 
were  cualy  opposed  by  count  Bolmawith  an  iaconsiderable 
force.  Having  in  twenty  days  traversed  two  hundred  and 
seven^  mUes,  he  joined  Dobna  on  the  12th  of  August,  in 
the  vidnitj  of  Onstrin,  at  the  time  when  the  town  waa 
almost  reduced  to  aahes»  Crossing  the  Older  eight  miles 
below,  he  advanced  towards  the  Rnsnans,  compelled  Fermor 
to  raise  the  siege,  attacked  him  on  the  25th  near  the  village 
of  Zomdorf,  and,  after  a  desperate  engagement^  gained  a 
decisive  victory,  wliich  obliged  the  Russians  to  retreat  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Poland,  with  the  loss  of  19»000  men. 

Leaving  Dohna  with  a  small  corps  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  enemy,  Frederic  retomed  with  the  same  rapidity,  was 
joined  at  Grossenhayn  by  a  corps  from  Silesia  under  marshal 
Keith,  and,  on  the  12th,  encamped  near  Beichenberg,  where 
he  opened  a  communication  with  prince  Henry.  Having 
extricated  his  brother,  his  great  object  was  to  relieve  Neiss, 
which  was  besieged  by  f^eneral  Harsch,  either  by  forcing 
marshal  Daun  to  iiu  engagement,  or  by  advancing  before  hira 
into  Silesia.  With  this  view  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  took 
the  position  of  Schoenlield,  opposite  to  that  of  Daun,  who 
occupied  the  strong  post  of  8toipen.  The  Austrian  com- 
mander, however,  carefully  avoided  an  engagement  ;  and 
when  Frederic  turned  his  flank,  removed  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Liebau,  and  again  blocked  up  the  road  to  Silesia ; 
his  right  rested  on  the  Stromberg,  his  centre  stretched  along 
a  ehaiu  oi  commanding  heights,  and  his  left  reached  the  wood 
which  commences  near  Jauernig  ;  at  the  same  time  his  re- 
serve, under  the  prince  of  Durlach,  occupied  Reichenbach, 
which  lay  at  a  distance  behind  his  right  wing. 
.  In  consequence- of  tiiis  moTement^  i^deric  despatched  a 
corps  to  occupy  Waissenberg,  and  encamped  on  the  heights 
within  three  miles  of  the  Austrians.  ^s  centre  stretched 
firom  Hochkirchen  as  fiir  as  Badewits,  from  whence  tiie  left, 
farming  an  angle,  extended  to  Eitlitz  near  Weissenberg} 
ihe  rights  forming  a  similar  angle  on  the  opposite  side^ 
ooenpied  a  ridge  cl  commanding  Wghts^  iumonaited  by  tiia 
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village  of  Hochkirchen,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  valley 
from  the  woods  which  covered  the  left  of  the  Austrian  camp. 
This  valley  was  watered  hy  a  rivulet,  and  the  passage 
obstructed  by  numerous  fish-pood^  the  dsns  of  which  were 
commanded  bj  the  Prussian  batteries.  Hoebkirchen,  the 
most  devated  ground^  was  defended  hj  six  battafioa%  and  e 
battery  of  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
height  a  battalion  was  posted  in  a  mill  and  some  cottsges  to 
guwd  the  passsge  of  the  rivulet^  which  ran  along  the  mm^ 
and  separaled  the  two  armies.  Bot»  as  the  Austrian  irre- 
gulars under  Loudon  occupied  the  woody  heights  which 
flanked  the  right  of  the  camp,  and  as  the  troops  posted  on 
the  Stromberg  threatened  the  Prussian  detachment  at  Weis- 
senberg,  the  position  appeared  so  untenable  with  an  inferior 
force,  that  mardial  Keith  remarked  to  the  king,  ^'The 
Austrians  deserve  to  be  hanged  if  they  suffer  us  to  remain 
quiet  in  this  post." — "  True,"  replied  Frederic,  presumptuous 
from  his  late  successes^  but  I  hope  they  fear  us  more  than 
the  halter." 

This  overweoninji;  confidence  seems  to  have  rendered  him 
neghgeiit  even  of  common  precautions  ;  and  he  was  further 
dt  ceived  by  tlic  artiliccs  of  Daun,  who,  by  formin<^  barricades, 
and  ptrengtheninii;  his  front  with  numerous  redoubts,  s^med 
as  if  anxiously  employed  to  maintuin  himsclt  on  the  defensive. 
But  the  Austrian  commander  meditated  a  surprise  ;  and  on 
the  night  of  the  13th  of  October,  carried  his  project  into 
execution*  Leaving  his  fires  lighted,  and  employing  troops 
of  labourers  to  fell  trees  as  if  forming  abbatis,  he  ranged  his 
army  in  throe  divisions,  which  were  conducted  by  himself, 
by  Loudon,  and  by  the  duke  of  Ar  em  berg.  Loudon,  with 
the  irregulars  reinforced  by  four  battalions,  and  the  whole 
cavalry  of  the  left  wing,  was  to  emerge  from  the  woods,  and 
fall  on  the  rear  and  flank  of  the  Prussians  at  Hochkirchen ; 
Daun  himself  led  the  in&i^  of  the  Mt,  on  the  side  <^  the 
mills ;  the  dnke  of  Aremberg  was  to  augment  the  confusion 
bj  an  attack  on  the  Fmssian  left,  while  the  prince  of  Baden 
Durlach  was  to  force  the  detachment  at  Wdssenberg* 

Every  thing  seemed  to  concur  in  favonring  the  enterprise* 
Even  at  the  moment  when  the  columns  were  forming,  the 
king  had  been  induced  by  the  representations  of  SeidUtz  and 
Zieiiieny  and  the  reports  of  deserteri^  to  order  some  brigades 
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and  squadrons  under  arms,  but  towards  break  of  day  suffered 
them  to  return  to  their  tents.  In  the  midst  of  this  security, 
the  village  clock  of  Hochkirchen  struck  five,  the  signal  for 
the  attack.  The  bodies  led  by  Daon  and  Loudon  instantly 
pushed  forward ;  ^Toured  by  darkncifw  and  the  negligenoe  <a 
the  outposts,  they  burst  upon  the  enemy's  eamp,  seized  their 
batteries,  and  the  first  alarm  which  the  F^nissians  reoeived, 
was  from  the  Barnes  of  the  village^  and  the  fire  from  their  own 
artillery :  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  the  Anstrians  rushed 
into  the  tents,  put  to  the  sword  all  who  were  asleep  or  unable 
to  escape^  and,  before  break  of  day,  were  formed  in  the 
midst  of  tiie  Prussian  lines. 

An  arm^  less  inured  to  discipline  than  that  of  Frederic^ 
would  have  been  totally  discomfited ;  but  on  the  cry  of  alarm 
the  soldiers  ran  to  arms,  and  were  speedily  formed  in  the 
best  order  that  the  circumstances  of  the  surprise  and  the  ob> 
scurity  of  the  morning  would  permit  The  king  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  three  brigades,  and  wheeling  round  Hoch- 
kirchen, attempted  to  take  his  adversaries  in  flank  ;  but  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  superior  numbers,  and  surrounded  by 
the  Austrians,  was  only  rescued  by  the  bravery  of  liis  hussars. 
His  usual  firmTicss,  however,  did  not  forsake  him  j  he  was 
every  where  present,  and  inspirerl  bis  troops  with  an  ardour 
similar  to  his  own.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  marshal  Keith 
and  prince  Maurice,  who  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of 
some  battalions,  attempted  to  force  their  way  throu<rh  Hoch- 
kirchen, and  regain  their  battery  ;  but  all  their  efibrts  failed 
of  success  ;  the  marshal  fell,  pierced  with  a  musket  ball,  and 
prince  Maurice  was  dangerously  wounded.  Hochkirchen, 
however,  became  the  scene  of  a  desperate  coiiJlict;  the 
Prussians,  after  obtaining  possession  of  the  place,  were  again . 
driven  out,  and  that  important  post  was  reoccupied  by  the 
Austrians.  The  king  prepared  to  make  a  final  eflbrt  by 
means  of  his  left  wing,  but  was  prevented  by  the  duke  of 
Arembei^,  who^  with  the  Austrian  right,  had  fiillen  on  that 
part  of  hk  line^  and  made  himself  master  of  the  redoubts. 
The  important  post  of  Hochkirchen  bdng  irretrievably  lost, 
Frederic  recalled  the  detachment  at  Weissenberg,  which  had 
already  repulsed  the  prince  of  Durlaeh,  and  descended  into 
the  plain  with  the  infantry  and  the  remains  of  his  baggage^ 
covered  by  his  cavalry.  He  was  repeatedly  charged  by  the 
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Austrian  eavalrj,  but  made  good  his  retreat,  and  occupied 
the  heights  of  BautBen,  flcazcely  two  miles  firam  the  field  of 

battle. 

This  battle  lasted  five  hours ;  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
Austrians  was  not  kaa  than  8000 ;  that  of  the  Pruasians 
9000,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  tents  and  baggage  101 

cannon,  and  thirty  standards.  Most  of  the  Prussian  generals 
were  wounded ;  even  the  kin?  himself  received  n,  slight  con- 
tusion  ;  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  mikI  two  pages  fell 
at  his  side.  His  brother-in-law,  prince  Francis  of  Brunswick, 
was  killed  in  the  action ;  but  what  most  affected  the  monarch 
was  the  loss  of  his  friend,  marshal  Keith,  whose  body  bcino:; 
accidentally  discovered  by  Daun  in  the  church  of  Hochkirhen 
was  buried  witli  military  honours.  Notwitbstaiidinu:  this 
brilliant  victory,  Daun  did  not  abate  his  characteristic  caution; 
aware  of  the  steadiness  of  the  Prussian  infantry,  the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  the  king,  and  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  he  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  his  advantage,  and 
the  same  evening  resumed  his  former  position. 

This  victory  filled  the  court  of  Vienna  with  tlie  most 
lively  joy,  and  honours  and  emoluments  were  lavished  on  the 
oommander-in-cluef.  The  empress-queen  expressed  her 
grateful  acknowledgments  hj  a  letter  written  with  her  own 
hand ;  a  statue  was  erected  to  bis  honour ;  and  the  Anatriaa 
states  made  him  a  donation  of  800,000  florins^  to  repurchase 
the  lordship  of  Ladendorf,  a  &mily  domain  which  Ittd  been 
sold  bj  his  father :  the  empress  of  Bnssia  dso  testified  her 
regard,  by  the  present  of  a  gold-hilted  sw<»d.  • 

The  defeat  of  the  Bruisdans  at  Hochkirohen  was  not» 
however,  followed  by  any  considerable  advantage.  SVederi<^ 
though  .foiled,  was  still  formidable ;  he  drew  prkice  Henrf 
from  Saxony  with  7000  men,  and  gaining  a  march  on  Daun, 
hastened  by  Gorlitz  and  Lanban  towards  Silesia.  Daua 
unable  to  intercept  his  progress,  sent  a  detachment  to  harass 
his  march,  and  turned  towards  Saxonj,  which  was  evacuated 
by  the  Prussian  troops,  except  the  garrisons ;  Leipsig  was 
besieged  by  the  army  of  the  empire  ;  Torgau  by  Haddick ; 
and  T)aim  himself  invested  Dresden.  But  his  views  were 
baffled  by  the  promptitude  and  address  of  the  Prussians. 
Greneral  Wedel  havin<2;  driven  the  Swedes  from  the  Marc  of 
Brandenborgh,  hastened  into  Saxony,  and  relieved  Torgau  ; 
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at  the  same  time  count  Dolma,  who  was  equally  successful 
against  the  Bossians,  nnitiDg  with  Wedel,  between  Torgau 
and  Dresden^  leUered  Leipsig  ;  and  the  king  himself,  having 
forced  general  Harsch  to  taise  the  siege  of  Neiss,  Im 
Fouquet  to,  observe  the  Anstrians,  and  returning.. througk 
tjusatia,  on  the  18th  of  November,  had  again  reached 
BontKen.  Daon  therefore  evacoated  Saxony,  and  took  up 
Ids  winter  quarters  in  Bohemia^  while  the  army  of  the 
empire  fell  back  into  Franconia  ;  the  Kussians  retired  into 
Poland  and  Prussia;  and  the  Swedes  to  Stralsund.* 

*  During  thi^  cHmpnga  Daun  had  been  ably  seconded  hj  Lacy  and 
Loudon,  two  foreigners  of  different  characters  and  talents,  who,  m  well 
at  this  as  at  subsequent  periods,  highly  distinguished  themselves  lu  the 
service  of  the  boiue  of  Austria. 

Count  liAcy  was  of  Irish  dtfttctlon,  and  son  of  marshal  Lacy,  wfao»  in 
conjunction  with  Munich,  commanded  with  such  distinguished  <;i}cce<;s 
the  Russian  armies  against  the  Turks  in  the  reWn  of  the  empress  Anne. 
He  was  bora  in  1718 ;  and,  alter  a  polished  education)  learned  the  art  of 
var  in  the  greet  sehool  of  niaiafael  Mnnieb.  At  the  aooession  of  Maria 
Theresa  he  entered  the  Austrian  service,  and  by  hie  bdiavlour*  taloiti^ 
and  cov.rn^c,  acquired  the  esteem  of  his  coTnman(lers,  and  rose  rapidly  to 
the  rank  ol  colonel.  Hi«;  ^acquaintance  av  ith  the  theory  of  war  and  skill 
in  tactics,  together  with  his  activity  and  vigilance,  recommended  him  to 
^e  nodee  of  Dnun ;  and  be  iniproved  the  good  opinion  of  bis  general, 
by  hit  eourtier-like  behaviour  and  fiueinating  manners.  From  the  raidc 
of  colortc],  which  he  held  nt  the  commencement  of  the  septennial  war,  he 
soou  rose  to  that  of  major-general,  and  owed  his  elevation  to  the  protcc* 
tion  and  friendship  of  Daun,  who  consulted  him  on  every  occasion,  and 
employed  bim  In  t}ie  exeeution  of  the  most  imporCant  and  delieale  nie». 
anxea.  Though  ba  was  animated  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  Ire* 
quently  urged  the  commander-in-chief  to  acts  of  vigour  and  decision, 
yet  he  possessed  equal  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  ;  his  ardour  never 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  prudence,  nor  hurried  him  into  attempts  which 
might  ineur  the  oensurea  of  bia  oautions  patron*  He  was  singularly 
useful  in  disciplining  the  tfoops,  and  superintending  the  manoeuvres  of 
which  Daun  was  the  Inventor;  he  was  a  strict  friend  to  order,  and  intro- 
ducofi  an  extraordinary  degree  of  economy  iu  every  braneh  oi  the  niili- 
tary  department. 

Gideon  Ernest  Loudon,  supposed  to  be  deseended  from  a  nobilo  fiunily 
of  the  county  of  Ayr*  in  Scotland,  which  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy  aettled 

in  Livonia,  was  born  at  Tootzen,  in  1716;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  entered  into  the  Russian  service.  He  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  JDantzic ;  and,  in  1734,  served  in  the  army  sent  by  the  empress 
Anne  towards  the  Low  Countries.  But  on  the  signature  of  the  preliml* 
naries,  the  troops,  who  had  advanced  as  iar  as  the  Rhine,  were  marched 
to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper^  against  tba  Turks  and  Tatars,  who  bad 
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SCabia  THBBB8A.  aaw  the  new  year  open  with  the  nuMt 
sanguine  hopes  of  success.  Her  annies,  no  longer  inoomi^etey 
Mujf  snd  dejectedy  were  in  high  heidth  and  spirits ;  Dana 

made  an  irruption  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Hu<isia,  During  the 
campaigns  from  17f^^  to  1739,  l  oiidon  served  under  marshal  Munich, 
an4  raised  himself  frum  the  rank,  of  cadet  to  tliat  of  first  lieutenant. 
After  the  pcioe  he  quitted  Ruaria,  with  an  intention  of  entering  tnto  the 
Austrian  army;  but  in  his  way  through  Berlin,  was  persuaded  by  aome 
officera,  with  whom  he  had  served  in  the  Turkish  eanipaigns,  to  request 
an  audience  of  the  king,  and  to  solicit  the  rink  of  captain.  On  being 
presented,  Frederic  contemptuously  turned  away,  and  said  to  his  suite, 
**That  man's  physiognomy  doea  not  pleaie  me;**  but  the  king  had  reason 
to  repent  tide  refusal,  and  the  candour  to  avov  kia  regret. 

Repulaed  at  Beilin,  Loudon  obtuned  letters  of  recommendation  from 
the  imperial  ambassador,  and  went,  in  1742,  to  Viennrt.  While  he  was 
in  the  ante- chamber,  a  person  accosting  him,  inquired  his  name  and  busi- 
ness :  Loudon  having  mentioned  hia  name^  and  explained  bis  business, 
the  fCnngcr  eompleeently  olfoed  bis  assutanee,  and  passed  direelly  into 
the  cabinet.  In  a  Ibw  moments  he  was  summoned,  toad  observed  in  hb 
unknown  protector  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa.  Under  such  favour- 
able auspices  his  request  was  granted  ;  and  he  obtained  a  company  in  the 
Sclavonian  free  corps  of  Pandours,  nuaed  by  Trenck,  who  had  known 
liottden  in  Russist  tnd  was  well  pleased  to  retain  under  him  so  gallant 
an  officer.  3bi  1744,  when  prince  Charles  of  Loiaine  Ibiced  his  eelebra- 
tet!  passage  over  the  Rhine,  Loudon  led  his  company  in  the  foremost 
boat,  and  first  landed  on  French  ground.  In  a  subsequent  skirmish,  a 
musket-ball  penetrated  his  right  breast,  the  only  wound  which  he  ever 
received ;  he  fell,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  a  neighbouring 
village.  A  few  days  afterwards  die  AiMtrian  army  advanced,  the  Pan* 
dours  drove  out  the  enemy,  T.oiidon  was  restored  to  liberty,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  saving  from  pillage  the  house  of  the  peasant  where  he  had 
been  placed,  and  by  whom  he  had  l)een  benevolently  treated.  At  the 
peace,  Trenck*^  regiment  beuig  disbanded,  Loudon  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  major  in  a  firontier  corps,  and  was  quartered  in  Cvoatia 
till  the  septennial  war,  when  his  enterprising!^  spirit  induced  him  to  repair 
to  Vienna,  and  solicit  eiuployiiient :  but  not  havinn^  olitaiued  leave  of 
absence,  lie  was  on  the  point  of  being  reprunanded,  and  sent  hack  to 
Croatia,  when  he  fortunately  obtained  the  patfonaga  of  prince  Kaunhs^ 
through  whose  recommendation  he  was  despatched  into  Bohemia,  at  the 
head  of  800  Croats.  He  joined  the  army  under  marshal  Brown,  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Lowositz,  and  in  the  retreat  escaped  alone,  out  of  100 
grenadiers,  who  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Prussian  hussars.  During 
the  renuuoder  of  the  campaign,  he  acquired,  by  his  unwearied  activity 
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had  gradually  inured  the  troops  to  discipline,  and  by  his 
judicious  operations  hud  taup:ht  them  that  the  enemy  was 
not  invincible  ;  the  troops  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence 
in  their  commander,  and  panted  for  the  opening  of  the 
campugn  to  add  new  latirelato  those  gained  at  Hocbkirchen. 

llie  cause  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  supported  by  her 
allies  witli  increasing  seal  and  Tigour.  The  empress 
Elizabeth  redoubled  her  preparations;  Sweden  made  as 
great  exertions  as  the  weakness  of  the  gOTemment  would 
permit ;  the  Catholic  states  of  Germany  vied  in  pouring  forth 
thdr  men  and  treasures,  and  even  the  army  of  the  empire 
was  rdnforced  and  completed  at  an  early  period  of  the  year 
beyond  its  usual  numbers. 

France  above  all  devoted  herself  to  the  support  of  her 
ancient  rival,  now  become  her  dosest  ally.   The  influence 

and  prudence  the  lore  of  the  troops,  and  the  confidence  of  the  commander* 
in-chief. 

In  February  1757,  •  dcngn  being  planned  to  aeize  the  flmall  tortnm 

of  Hirschfeldt,  Loudon,  who  was  despatched  whh  300  Croats  to  make  a 
false  attack,  forced  his  way  into  the  place :  but  the  main  body  being 
repulsed,  he  retreated  in  order,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  the  first  which 
baid  for  some  time  been  taken  from  the  Prussians,  lliis  action  was  the 
forerunner  of  his  great  reputation,  and  raiaed  btm  to  the  rank  of  eolcNiel. 
During  the  blockade  of  Prague,  Loudon  was  foremost  in  various  salltee* 
and  continuing  to  distinguish  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Croats,  was 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  4000  light  horse,  and  appointed  mnjor- 
general;  the  patent  which  conferred  this  rank,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
some  Prussian  hussars,  Frederic  despatched  a  trumpet  with  it,  and  ex- 
pressed bis  satisfiu^ion  in  being  instrumental  in  the  promotion  of  so  gal- 
lant an  officer.  In  April  1758,  Loudon  reedved  tha  military  order  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  was  the  most  active  officer  in  the  army.  He  frreatly 
assisted  in  cutting  off  the  Prussian  convoy,  which  occasioned  the  deliver  j 
of  Olmuts ;  he  planned  the  surprise  of  Hocbkirchen ;  and  Daun,  in  his 
letter*  announcing  this  vielory  to  tbe  empress  queeiit  eandidiy  attributed 
the  success  to  the  steadiness  of  tba  infantry  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
Croats  under  IvOikIoh  ;  for  thh  sorvice  he  was  promoted  to  a  still  hin:her 
rank,  and,  in  1759,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  separate 
army,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Russians. 

Unlike  I^acy,  Loudon  was  of  a  shy,  reserved,  and  unassuming  cbarse- 
ter.  Plain  and  unpolished  in  his  appearance,  cold  and  awkward  in  bis 
ad'^ress  he  was  seldom  animated,  except  in  the  field  of  bnttle.  Long 
accustomed  to  lead  irrepular  troops,  he  wns  often  cnterprisiti::,  even  to 
rashness,  and  was  more  calculated  ior  measures  which  required  a  rapid 

and  ▼igorous  ezecutioiit  than  Ibr  directing  tbe  eomplieated  operations  of 
■acampaigii. 
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of  Austria  was  paramount  in  the  court  and  cabinet ;  cardinal 
Bemis,  who  had  presumed  to  express  his  desire  to  terminate 
the  war,  was  <li^mi^^sed  in  di«p:race  ;  Stain ville,  on  his  return 
from  Vienna.  >v:is  crL^atod  duke,  ot"  Choiseul,  and  appointedl 
secretary  vf  state  ibr  iurt?igu  affairs,  and  had  effected,  in 
concert  with  the  mistress,  a  new  treaty  of  alliance,  whi<;li 
was  signed  with  the  empress-queen  on  the  30th  of  December. 
In  this  second  treaty  of  Versailles,  the  king  of  France 
engaged  to  use  all  his  efforts  in  procuring  the  restitution  of 
Silesia  and  Giatz  to  the  house  of  Aubtria ;  agreed  to  furnish 
the  succours,  either  iu  men  or  money,  according  to  the  option 
of  the  empress-queen,  to  pay  the  subsidy  to  Sweden,  Av  hich 
had  Intherto  been  discharged  cunjoiutly  witli  Austria,  and 
to  maintain  during  the  whole  war  100,000  troops  in  Ger- 
many against  the  king  of  P^sia.  He  also  guarantied  to 
the  house  of  AuBtria  all  the  conquests  from  the  Prussian 
territorieB  on  the  Lower  Rfaine^  and  promifled  to  coneur  in 
xaiaii^  the  archduke  Joseph  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  the 
Bomang,  and  to  aeaist  in  concluding  a  mainaga  between  one 
of  the  archdukes  and  the  princess  of  Modena.  In  return 
'Maria  Theresa  confirmed  the  cession  of  Ostend  and  Hieuport 
during  the  war,  and  renounced  her  right  to  the  eventual 
anccession  of  the  duchies  of  Fanna  and  Placentia,  as  stipulated 
by  the  peace  of  Aix-la^Chapelle. 

Confident  in  the  assistance  of  their  allies^  and  elated  bj 
their  recent  success^  the  court  of  Vienna  even  ventured  to 
issue  a  conclusum  of  the  Aulic  Council,  threatening  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  and  the  other  adherents  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  with  the  ban  of  the  empire^  if  they  did  not 
abandon  his  alliance,  dismiss  their  armies,  and  supply  their 
contingents  of  men  and  money  according  to  the  decree  of 
the  diet. 

liarly  in  the  yf^ar.  Frederic  and  his  allies  were  successful 
in  various  expeditions  against  tlie  Austrian,  French,  and 
Russian  magazines ;  and  prince  Ferdinand  being  reinforced 
by  a  body  of  English  troops,  attacked  the  French  at  Bergen, 
near  Fruiiktort,  but  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
These  enterprises,  however,  only  retarded  the  operations  of 
the  Austrians  and  French.  The  latter,  under  Contades, 
passed  the  Ehine  at  Cologne  in  the  beginning  of  May^ 
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nnited  with  a  corps  under  Broglio  at  Giessen,  OTttratt 

Hesse,  occupied  Cassel  and  Minden,  where  they  seized  con- 
siderable magazines ;  while  another  corps,  formed  on  the 
side  of  the  Wesel,  burst  into  the  bishopric  of  Mnnster,  and 
on  the  25th  of  Julj  took  the  capital  with  a  garrison  of  4000 
men. 

In  consequence  of  his  resolution  not  to  act  on  the  offensive 
until  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  Daun  did  not  take  the 
field  till  the  be^rinning  of  May.  Encamping  betsveen  Schate 
and  Jaromitz  in  Bohemia,  he  continued  seven  weeks  watching 
the  motions  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  whose  principal  force 
was  concentrated  near  Landshut ;  but  on  the  advance  oi  the 
Russians  towards  the  Oder,  he  moved  into  Lusatia,  and 
encamped  at  I\Iark  Lissa,  and  the  king  retired  to  Schmues- 
seifen  in  the  vicinity  of  Lauenburgh.  I^o  obstacle  now 
seemed  capable  of  retarding  the  long-expected  junction  of 
the  Aiistri«ii9  and  Btmsiaiis.  The'  Fnissian  forces  were 
(Bcattered  in  Saaumj,  Sileria»  and  on  the  Oder,  and  on  every 
point  overawed  by  superior  axnries:  De  YOle  wilii  SO^OOO 
Aostrians,  threatened  to  penetrate  into  Sitosia  bj  the  defies 
of  Landahnt,  which  were  guarded  by  only  lO^OOlO  Fraasians 
under  Fouqnet ;  Dann,  at  the  head  of  ?0»000  men,  hovering 
on  the  frontiers  of  Ltuatia  and  Lower  Sileaia,  was  opposed 
by  the  king  with  only  40,000;  on  the  dde  of  Saxony,  prince 
Henry  was  reduced  to  the  defensive  against  the  army  of  the 
empire,  while  Dohna,  with  less  than  20,000,  eovered  the 
Muro  of  Brandenbargh  against  70,000 Russians  under  Solti- 
kof. 

In  June,  the  Russians  drove  back  the  corps  of  Dohna, 
totally  defeated  them  at  Zullichau  under  Wedel,  who  had 
assumed  the  command,  and  directed  their  march  to  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder.    This  success  was  the  signal  for  the 

co-oporntion  of  the  ATT^^trians:  London  was  detached  from 
the  main  army  with  .30,000  men,  and  leaving-  Iladdick  with 
12,000  at  Guben  to  cover  his  march  and  maintain  a  com- 
munication with  Daun,  hastenetl  witli  the  remainder,  who 
were  principally  cavalry,  and  joined  the  RussiauB  at  Frank- 
fort 

To  oppose  this  formidable  force,  Frederic  collected  his 
forces  in  the  vicinity  oi  the  Oder.  Leaving  garrisons  in 
Dresden,  Leipsig,  Torgau,  and  Wittemberg,  to  employ  the 
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army  of  tTie  empire,  he  drew  the  remainder  of  the  troops  to 
Sagan,  and  reinforced  them  with  a  detachment  from  Silesia. 
Having  transferred  the  command  in  Lii?fitia  to  prince 
Henry,  he  defeated  the  corps  ol  liaJdick  at  (lubcn,  with  t!ie 
loss  of  2000  men,  and  500  provision  waggons ;  on  the  4th  of 
August,  he  was  joined  by  Wedel,  at  Mulrose,  crossed  the 
Oder  on  the  11th,  between  Lelnis  and  Custrin,  and,  at  the 
head  of  40,000  men,  advanced  to  give  battle  to  the  conibioed 
Au^^trians  and  Russians,  amounting  to  80,000.  This  ex- 
traordinary march,  and  his  unparalleled  exertions  to  bring 
on  an  engagement,  on  the  issue  of  which  his  fjite  seemed  to 
depend,  arrested  the  attention  of  all  Kurope,  and  the  com- 
bined army  prepared  for  the  conflict  with  a  degree  of  pre- 
caution which  their  great  superiority  in  numbers  seemed  to 
render  unnecessary.  They  occupied  the  heights  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oder ;  their  front  was  ooTered  by  a  nkanby 
plaiiiy  mteneeted  by  rimlets  and  drains,  and  tiidr  rear  and 
flanks  hj  a  line  of  formidable  intrendunents,  strengthened 
with  redoubts^  and  stretching  from  a  height  near  the  village 
of  Gnnersdorff  bejond  the  Jndenberg,  or  Jew's  bnrying- 
ground.  The  Russians  were  posted  in  the  intrenchments; 
and  the  Austrian  cavalrj  under  London,  with  the  Oossacs, 
occupied  the  low  ground  between  the  front  and  the  Oder, 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  PruBsianSi  marched  to  the  left, 
and  formed  in  a  small  hollow  croflsing  the  camp  at  the  foot 
of  the  Judenberg. 

Early  on  tlie  12th  the  king  attacked  this  formidable 
position.  Masking  his  movements  by  means  of  the  woods^ 
he  suddenly  enveloped  the  right  flank,  and  from  the  surround- 
ing eminences  concentrated  the  fire  of  his  artillery  on  the 
redoubts  and  intrenchments.  This  fire  soon  rendered  the 
intrenchments  untenable,  and  the  Prussians  advancing,  stormed 
the  redoubts  without  much  dithculty,  took  the  Russians  in 
flank,  drove  them  with  a  dreadful  slaughter  beyond  the 
viUage  of  Cnnersdorf,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  180 
pieces  of  artillery.  Still,  however,  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
troops  on  tlie  left  continued  firm,  and  forming  in  several 
lines,  were  protected  by  their  artillery  placed  on  the  Juden* 
berg. 

In  these  circumstances,  Seidlitz,  and  most  of  the  other 
Prussian  generals,  exhorted  the  king  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
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advantage,  which  must  compel  the  combiiied  foreeB  to  m&e 
dnzing  the  night ;  they  ur^ed  him  to  spare  his  troops,  ex- 
hausted with  the  Aitigues  of  an  action  which  had  akeadr 
lasted. serea  hoars,  and  burning  with  thirst  from  their  nuffck 
over  a  sandy  soil^  in  an  intense  heat.  Frederic  paused  for 
a  moment,  but  was  soon  impelled  by  his  natural  ardour  to 
pursue  his  success  against  an  enemy  almost  defeated,  and  once 
more  put  his  fortune  to  the  stake.  Animated  by  the  example 
of  their  sovereign,  ttie  troops  again  advanced  ;  the  cfiTalry,  in 
particular,  attempted  to  break  through  the  intrenchraents 
near  the  Judenberg,  but  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss,  and  Seidlitz  himself  wounded.  The  Russians,  how- 
ever, panic-struck  with  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge, 
abandoned  their  battery  on  the  Judenl>erg,  and  the  Prussian 
inikiitry  instantly  moved  forward  to  seize  the  height,  wiiich 
would  have  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  At  this  critical 
moment  Loudon,  with  his  Austrians,  rushed  to  the  battery, 
nnd  tiirucd  the  cannon,  loaded  with  iirape  shot,  on  the  Prus- 
sians, who  were  advanced  witliiu  a  hundred  and  iitty  paces. 
This  unexpected  discharge  mowed  down  whole  ranks ;  the 
Prussians  repeated  their  desperate  attack,  but  in  vain ;  ex- 
iiaiisted  by  the  incessant  fatigue  of  the  action,  and  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  destractlTe  fire  of  the  artillerj,  they 
began  to  giire  way.  London  ioatantlj  bant  upon  tiion  at 
the  head  of  his  oaYsliy,  threw  them  into  imparable  dieorder, 
and^  in  a  &w  minutes  these  troops,  already  victorioui»  were 
dispersed  and  defeated. 

Frederici  with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  single  regi- 
ment»  exposed  his  peison  to  protect  theretreaftof  his  troops; 
two  horses  were  killed  tmder  him ;  his  clothes  were  pierced 
with  musket-baUs  $  he  reeetved  a  slight  oontosiony  and  was 
only  rescned  by  the  exertions  of  the  hussars^  FsTOured  bj 
the  approach  of  night,  he  succeeded  in  8lbTii^>the  remnant 
c^his  may,  and  again  took  post  <m  the  same  ground  *  which 

*  A  Phusian  officer,  wlio  was  pretent  hi  the  aetion,  thus  dewiibes  thd 
tituation  of  the  king  early  the  ensuing  monung :  — "  I  saw  the  king 

the  next  morning  stretched  upon  a  little  straw,  reposing  among  the  rukia 
of  a  fann-houi^,  in  the  village  of  Oetcher,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Cossacs.  He  slept  with  as  much  soundness  and  tranauilUty  as  li  hu 
bad  been  aeeure  ftom  all  dangers;  his  hat  partly  coTem  his  ftee i  hie 
drawn  sword  lay  by  his  side;  and  two  a4|utants  were  snonng  at  his  ftet 
^a  single  sentiad  mounted  guard." 
TOL.  m.  D  D 
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lie  bid  occupied  before  the  engagement  with  scarcely^  more 
than  1000  men.  During  the  action  general  Wimsch,  with 
a  detachment  of  Prussians,  had  crossed  the  Oder»  and  made 
himself  master  of  Frankfort,  with  a  view  to  intercept  the 
retreat  of  the  combined  forces ;  but  on  the  defeat  of  the  Jdng^ 
he  abandoned  his  conquest. 

In  describing  tliis  battle,  Frederic  feelingly  observes, 
**  Qu'on  voie  a  quoi  tiennent  les  victoires !  "  He  iiimself 
was  so  confident  of  success,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  action  he 
wrote  a  billet  to  tlie  (jueen  :  "  We  have  driven  the  Russians 
from  their  intrenchments ;  in  two  hours  expect  to  hear  of  a 
glorious  victory !  **  But  at  the  conclusion  of  the  engagement 
he  sent  another  despatch : — "  Kemove  from  Berlin  with  the 
royal  family;  let  the  archives  be  carried  to  Potsdam,  and 
the  capital  make  conditions  with  the  enemy."  He  lost  in 
this  desperate  conflict  20,000  of  his  bravest  troops  with  all 
his  artillery,  and  most  of  his  generals  were  wounded ;  but 
the  allied  army  had  little  reason  to  exult  in  their  success,  for 
not  less  than  24,000  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
Soltikof  declared^  that  on  snch  another  victory^  he  must  go 
•kme  with  his  truncheon  in  his  hand^  to  carry  the  news  to 
St.  Feteslraxgh*  As  this  loss  fdl  almost  entirelj  on  the 
Bnsaians^  and  as  the  Anstrians  gained  the  chief  honour  of 
the  victory,  wiAout  sofforing  from  the  heat  of  the  actunv 
Russians  were  inlflamed  almost  to  madness^  threatened  to  put 
Loudon  to  death,  and  he  escaped  the  effects  of  this  sudden 
frenzy,  by  not  making  his  appearance  faSi  thdr  fuxjr  had 
subsided. 

This  misunderstanding  saved  the  hero  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburgh,  who,  after  his  prodigious  exertions  to  raise  the 
army  which  had  just  experienced  so  terrible  a  defeat,  was 
now  abnost  a  fugitive.  Li  vain  Loudon  pressed  Soltikof  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  and  offered  to  hring  the  king  prisoner 
within  three  days ;  the  Russian  general  could  not  be  roused 
to  exertion,  and  suffered  the  decisive  moment  to  escape.  The 
representations  of  Daun  were  attended  with  no  better  success : 
and  Soltikof  replied,  "I  have  gained  two  battles,  with  the 
loss  of  27,000  men ;  T  now  expect  two  victories  from  you, 
as  it  is  not  just  that  the  troops  of  my  sovereign  should  act 
alone." 

While  the  king  had  turned  his  efforts  against  the  iiussiana . 
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the  army  of  the  empire  overran  Saxony,  took  possession  of 
Torgau,  Wittemlierg,  and  Leipsig,  and  invested  Dresden. 
A  temporary  reconciliation  also  was  effected  between  the 
Austrians  and  Ruasians ;  and  Daun,  in  a  conference  with 
boltiiiof  at  Guben,  settled  a  plan  for  future  operations;  the 
Kussians  were  to  remain  in  the  Marc  of  Brandenburgh,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  and  to  be  supplied  with  forage  and 
provisions  ;  and  on  the  capture  of  Dresden,  which  was  on 
the  point  of  surrendering,  the  two  armies  were  to  co-operate 
in  the  recovery  of  Silesia.  But  it  was  now  too  late ;  the 
inactivity  of  the  Bussians  after  tiie  batlile  of  CimeradcMrf  had 
given  tiie  kins  time  to  recover  from  his  dreadful  discxmifitare ; 
and  he  rose  like  the  hjdra  with  new  strength  from  his  defeat 
He  collected  his  scattered  forces;  recalled  general  Eleisti 
with  5000  men,  from  Fomerania ;  and  aapplied  the  loss  of 
his  artilleiy  from  his  fortresses.  Jn  afew  days  he  was  again 
at  the  head  of  28,000  men,  covered  his  captal  and  Branden- 
buighy  and  even  sent  a  detachment  under  general  Wunsch  to 
restore  his  affairs  in  Saxony. 

Daun  had  scarcely  opened  a  communication  with  Soltikof^ 
when  prince  Heniy  nuirched  to  Groerlitz  in  hia  rear^  com- 
pelled the  detachment  under  De  Yille  to  retire^  and  sending 
parties  into  Bohemia,  destroyed  the  Auatnan  magaaines  ftl 
Boehmiach-friedland  and  Gabel.  In  consequence  of  this 
masterly  manoeuvre,  Daun  retired  to  Bautzen,  to  draw  his 
supplies  from  Dresden,  which  had  recently  surrendered. 
The  Russians  being  thii^  disappointed  in  their  intended 
junction  with  the  Austrians,  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
Lower  Silesia  ;  but  were  anticipated  by  the  king,  who 
rapidly  marching  through  Sagan,  took  post  at  Neustadtel, 
and  covered  that  country.  Meanwhile  Daim  approached 
Groerlitz,  witii  a  view  to  attack  prince  Henry  ;  but  was  baf- 
fled by  that  able  general,  who  during  the  night  made  a 
retrograde  march  to  Rothembcrg,  as  if  returning  to  Silesia, 
then  changing  his  route,  cut  oft'  an  Auatriau  detachment  at 
Hoyerswerda,  and  directing  his  march  by  Esterwalda  croosed 
the  Elbe,  at  Torgau,  on  the  25th  of  September.  . 

These  movements  deranged  the  plan  of  operations  con- 
certed between  Daun  and  Soltikof ;  the  Russians  had  ahready 
begun  to  experience  great  want  of  provisions^  and  the  court 
of  .Vienna,  unable,  firom  the  destruction  of  their  magazinesi 
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to  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  own  army,  offered  an  equi- 
valent in  money ;  but  Soltikof  Ifieonically  replied,  My 
soldiers  cannot  eat  gold."  After  some,  metrectiial  attempts 
to  penetrate  in  Silesia,  tliey  continued  their  march  towards 
Poland,  and  J.oiidon  retired  with  his  corps  to  Olmntz.  l>oni 
these  disappointments  Daun  relinqnislied  his  designs  on 
Silesia  and  Brandenburgh,  aod  turned  all  his  views  to  ihof 
nffairs  of  Saxony. 

The  army  of  the  empire,  assisted  by  an  Austrian  force 
under  general  Guasco,  had  invested  Dresden  on  the  9th  of 
August ;  they  had,  however,  neither  made  approaches  nor 
erected  batteries,  and  notwithstanding  a  close  blockade, 
gener^  Schmettau  the  Prussian  commandant,  held  out  w  ith, 
great  perseverance.  General  Wunscli  was  rapidly  advanc- 
ing to  the  relief  ot  the  place,  and  had  arrived  within  two 
German  miles,  when  Schmettau  capitulated,  after  a  blockade 
of  twenty-seven  days.  The  garrison  w«re  allowed  to  depart 
witk  the  honours  of  wiv»  wl  to  retain  the  miHtaiy  chest, 
containing  5,000,000  crowns,  with  the  baggage,  artilleiy, 
anunnnition,  pontoons  and  WBggons;  but  the  Anatiiana 
fleeored  conaadeiable  knagacines  of  mmsioBa,  which  enabled 
liiemto  maintain  thenueivea  an  Saxony.  Wunsch,  disap'* 
pointed  in  bh  endeavowr  to  rdiere  Dregden>  tetSred  towasda 
Torgua,  where  be  defeated  the  army  of  the  empire^  tboa|^ 
four  times  enperior  in  number,  and  mode  himself  master  of 
Wittemberg  and  lieipaig.  In  consequence  of  thia  Buccesfl^ 
.general  Fink  was  despatched  by  the  king  with  a  more  oon* 
fliderable  corps^  and  their  united  loreea  again  advanced  to- 
wards Dresden. 

This  reverse  of  circumstances  drew  Haddick  franLusatia: 
be  passed  the  Elbe  at  Dresden,  and,  joining  the  army  of  the 
empire,  attacked  the  Prussians,  but  was  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss;  and  prince  Henry  arriving  with  his  whole 
army  at  Torgaii,  the  Prussian  forces  joined  at  Stroehlen,  on 
the  4th  of  October,  and  threatened  Dresden.  In  consequence 
of  these  movements,  Daun  marched  into  Saxony,  passed  the 
Elbe  at  Dresden,  compelled  prince  Henry  to  fall  back,  and 
took  post  at  Belgern.  With  a  view  to  turn  the  position  of 
the  Prussians,  he  detached  the  duke  of  Aremberg  with  a 
considerable  force  to  Domitsch,  but  this  corps  being  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  1500  men,  and  general  Hulsen  arriving  with 
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the  army  of  the  kinrr,  he  iell  back  to  Dresden,  and  encamped 
at  Plauen.  Frederic,  who  liad  been  detained  by  illness  at 
Glogau,  having  joined  his  army,  with  the  hopes  of  forcing  the 
Austrians  to  abandon  Dresden,  interct'[)te(l  their  convoys, 
made  irruptions  into  Bohemia,  and  even  detached  general 
Fink,  with  a  considerable  corps,  to  occupy  Maxen  in  their 
rear,  and  general  Dielke  with  3000  men  to  take  post  on  the 
!Elbe.  By  these  bold  movements  the  imperial  army  was  pre- 
vented from  entering  into  cantonment,  straitened  for  forage, 
and  Bohemia  opened  to  the  incursions  of  tlie  enemy.  In  this 
situation  Daun  formed  the  bold  plan  of  surprising  tiie  Prus- 
Siian  corps  at  Maxen,  and  conducted  this  delicate  entei'prise 
witb  equal  judgment^  celerity,  and  secrecy.  Fink  had  no 
sooner  taken  post  in  tiie  rear  of  the  Aqatfiansy  than  general 
Sincere  was  sent  with  a  few  regiments  to  watch  his  motions  i 
and  during  the  following  days,  detachments  to  the  number 
of  40,000  men  were  drawn  out  to  attack  him  in  front,  flank» 
and  re«r«  Daun  himself  proceeded  to  Dippoldiswaida»  firom 
whenoe  the  main  body  of  the  Prassiana  Ind  retired  to  the 
lueights  ■  Maxen ;  he  reconnoitred  theur  position,  and 
arranged  the  different  points  of  attack.  After  ordering  the 
corps  at  Dippoldiswalda  to  march  towards  Beinhardsgrimma» 
he  returned  to  Planen  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  king^ 
and  make  the  necessary  dispositions,  should  Frederic  discoyer 
the  enterprise,  and  attack  his  camp,  weakened  by  half  its 
number.  Observing,  however,  no  sympton  of  alarm  or  pre- 
paration, he  departed  in  the  middle  of  ^enigh^and  rejoined 
the.  troops  at  "break  of  day,  as  they  were  preparing  for  their 
inarch.  His  presence  was  highly  necessary,  as  many  of  his 
officers  were  alarmed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  and 
by  a  frost,  accompanied  with  slcct,  whieh  rendered  the  steep 
ascents  ahnost  impracticable  lor  the  conveyance  of  carmon, 
or  the  march  of  cavalry.  Having  ordered  the  roads  to  be  re- 
connoitred, Daun  persisted  in  his  enterprise,  drove  in  the 
advanced  post  of  the  enemy  at  Reinhardscrrimma  with  little 
opposition,  penetrated  through  a  thick  wood,  and  occupied 
the  heights,  commanding  the  Prussian  camp,  witii  ibrmidable 
batteries ;  at  the  same  time  a  body  oi  light  troops,  passing  by 
Rohrsdorf,  came  in  their  rear,  and  the  corps  of  Dohna  was 
attacked  by  the  troops  of  the  empire. 
The  success  of  these  manoeuvres  being  facilitated  by  the 
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unskilful  dispositions  of  the  Prussian  commander,  the  well- 
directed  lire  of  the  artilleiy,  and  the  impetuous  attack  of 
the  Austrian  grenadiers,  overbore  all  resistance*  The  Prus- 
sians quitted  the  heights,  and  retired  towards  Bloschwitz, 
with  the  resolution  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemj;  the 
approach  of  night  suspended  the  engagement ;  but  the  Atis* 
trian  general  depriyed  them  d  all  hopes  of  escq^e  by  occu- 
pying the  snrroimding  defiles  $  and  in  the  morning  they  sur- 
rendered themselra  prisoners  of  war,  on  the  condition  of 
preserving  their  baggage.  Thus  the  Austrians  took  549 
tjffioers,  including  17  generals,  14,900  men,  and  17  pieces  of 
cannon  ;  and  what  rendered  this  action  more  remarkable,  few 
of  either  side  fell  on  the  field  of  battle^  notwithstanding 
the  impetnoaitj  of  the  attack,  and  the  resistance  of  the  Bnia- 
aians. 

So  masterly  were  the  dispodtionfl^  so  secret  was  the  enter- 
prise, and  so  completely  was  the  communication  intercepted, 
that  the  king  was  unapprised  of  the  danger  till  it  was  too 
late  ;  and  Hulsen,  who  was  detached  to  favour  the  retreat  of 
Fink,  arrived  only  to  be  informed  of  his  capitulation.  The 
corps  also  iinrler  general  Dielke  being  prrc  atly  exposed  on  the 
surrender  of  ink,  attempted  to  reeross  the  Elbe ;  but  as  tliey 
had  removed  their  bridge  in  consequence  of  the  frost,  they 
endeavoured  to  effect  the  passage  in  boats ;  in  this  situation 
they  were  attacked,  and  1500  men  with  the  commander 
made  prisoners.  Daun,  however,  was  not  too  much  elated 
by  these  advantages  to  neglect  his  usual  precaution  ;  he  pre- 
sented liimself  before  the  Prussian  camp  thus  weakened  and 
discouraged  with  the  loss  of  20, OCX)  men  ;  but  perceiving  the 
kin^  still  formidable,  lie  declined  an  engagement,  and  returned 
to  riauen,  where  he  was  able  to  succour  Dresden  if  attacked 
and  to  maintain  his  communication  witd  Bohemia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  IVench,  after  a  series  of  successes, 
experienced  a  fatal  reverse  at  Minden,  and  prince  Ferdinand  • 
was  enabled  to  send  a  reinforcement  of  12,000  men  to  the 
king,  which  joined  him  at  Freyherg  in  the  beginning  of 
Beeember,  and  supplied  the  loss  experienced  at  Mucen. 

Leaving  this  body  behind  the  Mulda  to  protect  his  rear, 
the  king  made  a  final  attempt  to  draw  the  Anstrians  from 
Dresden,  by  turning  their  fiank,  and  gaining  Dippoldiswalda. 
But  Daun  having  reinforced  that  post,  he  dismissed  the  sue- 
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cour  furnished  by  prince  Ferdinand,  left  his  tents  standing  in 
the  camp  at  Wilsdrnf,  and  cantoned  his  troops  in  the  Ddgh- 
bouring  viUages,  watching  the  moment  when  Dam  dumld 
retixe  into  winter  qnarten^  to  adse  Dresden*  The  Anstrian 
commander,  however^  maintaining  his  poet  with  equal  per<- 
eeverance^  followed  the  example  of  the  lung*  and  both  parties 
Tied  in  braving  the  rigour  of  the  severeal  winter  which  had 
been  long  felt  in  Germany* 

The  1m8  experienced  by  both  armies  dwing  this  dreadfnl 
dose  of  an  aiduous  campaign  may  be  easily  conceived  fiom 
the  description  of  a  Fmssian  officer,  who  was  an  eye-witness : 
'^The  winter  was  uncommonly  severe^  and  the  snow  for 
several  weeks  covered  the  ground  to  the  height  of  the  knee. 
The  army  waa  distributed  in  the  small  towns  and  villages^ 
and  the  troops  were  so  straitened  that  only  a  part  could  shelter 
themselves  under  a  roof :  the  houses  were  occupied  by  the 
officers,  and  the  men  dwelt  in  temporary  cabins,  lying  about 
their  fires  day  and  night  like  a  horde  of  Tartars.  Tliey 
employcfl  the  whole  day  in  cutting  and  conveying  iiK^l  iVoia 
a  considerable  distnnce  ;  and  from  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
provisions  the  soldiers  were  reduced  to  bread  alone,  of  which 
they  made  a  kind  of  soup  with  water. 

"In  addition  to  these  hardships  they  were  still  furtlicr 
harassed  in  guarding  the  camp  at  Wilsdruf,  wliich  was  per- 
formed by  the  whole  army  in  turn,  and  which,  irom  the 
number  of  siek,  allowed  them  but  a  short  interval  for  repose. 
Here  the  oentinels  had  no  fires,  and  officers  sheltered  them- 
selves in  huts  formed  of  planks  ;  the  common  soldiers,  to 
give  motion  to  their  frozen  blood,  ran  up  and  down  like 
madmen,  or,  forgetting  to  dress  their  provisions,  crowded 
together  in  the  tents»  and  lay  one  on  the  other  to  warm  at 
Isttst  a  part  of  their  bodies  by  the  heat  of  their  comrades.  In 
tlua  sitaation  either  attack  or  defence  was  impossible;  and 
DO  regiment  returned  from  this  camp  to  their  melancholy 
winter  quarters,  widiont  sedng  the  number  of  their  sidk 
increase.  They  died  in  their  cabins  *like  flies^'  and  this 
winter  campaign  cost  the  king  more  than  two  battles ;  nor 
4id  the  Austrians  experience  a  better  fate ;  for  contagious 
disorders  broke  out  in  their  army,  and  in  the  space  of  only 
sixteen  days  they  hist  4000  mesar 
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AMB  xnvek  difletilty  in  sMffiDg  the  pibui  of  tin  caoopaign, 
it  was  agrae^  that  while  the  French  were  ttppoaed  to  the 
Britiih  and  HaaoreriaMy  Soltifcaf  and  Londoiiy  with  a  ooDi» 
hined  amoy  of  Anitriana  and  RBUBiaiWi  ahimld  tnrade  Sile* 
sia;  that  the  Swedes,  under  EhreoBwaM^  the  Iroope  of 
Wirteoiberg  under  their  sovereign,  and  another  corps  of 
Riissians  under  Tottleben,  shooid  burgt  into  Brandenburgh} 
thai  the  united  fleets  df  Russia  and  Sweden  should  besiege 
Colberg ;  while  Baun  and  the  amj  of  the  empne  shoidd 
achieve  the  oo&quest  of  Saxony. 

The  troops  of  Maria  Theresa  had  proved  victorioiis 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  campaign ;  they  had  recovered 
from  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  of  the  winter ;  the  regiments 
were  complete,  and  the  men  animated  by  their  recent  success* 
On  the  contrary,  the  kinsr  of  l^iussia  laboured  under  the 
£!TPnteFt  difficulties  ;  he  had  experienced  tlio  most  fatal 
d('U'at3,  and  his  losses  were  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded,  but  by  the  destruction  and 
capture  of  whole  armies.  He  had  indeed  recruited  liis 
troops ;  yet,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  they  were  no  longer 
veterans,  or  soldiers  fit  for  service,  but  only  for  show.  What 
could  be  done  with  an  assemblage  of  men,  half  Saxon 
peasants,  half  deserters  from  the  enemy,  and  led  by  officers 
who  were  enga<?ed  irom  necessity,  and  employed  for  want  of 
others  ?  Even  oi"  these,  the  regiments  of  infantry  had  only 
twelve  instead  of  fifty-two,  the  regulated  number."  -Yet 
with  all  his  efforts  he  could  only  muster  in  the  field  75,000 
men,  to  act  against  a  force  of  250,000.  Notwithstanding  the 
English  subsidy,  he  was  distressed  for  funds  to  supply  the 
enonnous  expense  of  the  war,  and  was  under  the  necessity 
«f  having  recourse  to  the  coinage  of  babe  money, '  and  to  other 
dishonourable  expedients. ' 

In  April,  Baun  occupied  the  camp  of  Puna,  and  obseiTed 
HbB  motions  of  the  king,  who,  taking  a  strong  position  at  Eat- 
eeDhaus6r,near  Meissen^  cantoned  the  greater  part  of  his  forces 
in  the  ndghbcmling  viUages,  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  winter.  In  this  state  the  two  armies  remained  tUl  they 
were  called  into  action  by  the  operations  in  Silesia. 
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London,  "having  quitter!  Olnuitz  in  April,  entered  Lower 
Silesia,  near  Reichcnbach,  blockaded  Glatz,  and,  after  a 
series  of  raristerly  manrcuvres,  siicccoded  in  forciii;:-  an  in- 
trenched camp,  occupied  by  Fouquet,  ^\\th.  yOOO  mcD,  to 
gtiard  the  defiles  of  Landshut,  and  mmle  the  commander  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  corps  pripoiu  i  s.  After  remaining  a 
iew  days  in  the  mountains  to  secure  the  passes.  Loudon 
returned  to  Glatz  ;  on  the  26th,  the  upper  ibrtresses  being 
taken  by  storm,  the  goTernor  capitulated ;  and,  on  the  SOth, 
Brcslau  itself  was  invested. 

On  tho  lirst  news  of  the  blockade  uf  Glatz,  Frederic,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Zehren, 
and  took  the  route  to  Radeberg,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
Silesia,  and  join  the  corpa  of  Fouquet.  Lacy^  retired  on  his 
approach ;  bat  the  king  had  no  sooner  reached  Radeberg, 
tban  be  was  eonfousded  with  the  intelligence  of  Fouquera 
defeat  and  captnre ;  he  leceiTed  the  account  with  extreme 
agitatien,'  and  his  nsiial  magnanimity  seemed  iat  a  moment 
to  forsake  him*  Striking  hia  foreheady  he  exclaimed,  *^  Such 
disasters  haplpen  to  me  ^ne  I  ^  He  soon  however  recoTered 
has  presenee  of  mind,  and  redoubled  his  efforts  to  reach 
8ik(ria.  Living  a  corps  at  Meissen,  he  maiehed  to  Bant* 
sen :  but  Daun  having  crossed  the  Elbe  at  ike  same  time  as 
the  Prussians^  hasten^  to  Goerlitz,  and  thus  anticipated  the 
enemy,  whose  progress  was  harassed  by  the  corps  under 
Lac^.  Frederic,  perceiying  that  he  could  not  reach  Silesia, 
made'  a  retrograde  nioyement,  turned  against  Lacy,  drove 
him  across  the  Elbe,  forced  the  army  of  the  empire  to  quit 
the  camp  at  Plauen,  and  invested  Dresden,  with  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  an  immediate  surrender  by  the  fear  of  a  bombard- 
ment. But  all  his  efforts  were  ineffectual ;  thondi  he  set 
iire  to  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  actually  made  a 
breach  in  the  wall. 

Daun  remained  a  few  days  to  arrange  with  Loudon  the 
plan  of  future  operations  in  Silesia,  and  then  turned  towards 
Lower  Saxony.  He  approached  Dresden  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  investment,  threw  a  succour  of  12,000  men  into 
the  town,  and  took  post  on  the  neighbouring  heights.  As  at 
the  siege  of  Olmutz,  his  views  were  directed  to  deliver  the 
town  by  intercepting  the  convoys,  and  cutting  oil  the  com- 
municatioiiis  of  the  enemy :  with  70,000  men  he  himself 
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occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  ;  Lacy,  and  the  army  of 
the  empire,  at  Gross  Seidlitz  and  Dohna,  threatened  the 
Prussians  on  that  side,  and  the  garrison  of  the  town  was 
increased  to  25,000  mcru  The  views  of  the  Austrian  com- 
mander were  promoted  by  the  captur(^  of  Glatz.  On  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  that  event,  Frederic  broke  up  his 
camp  in  the  night,  resumed  his  former  resolution  of  pene- 
tratiDg  into  Silesia,  and  passing  the  Elbe  at  Zehren,  on  the 
lal  <n  August,  took  the  rtmte  of  Upper  Lnaatia.  Daun, 
aware  of  hia  design,  advanoed  witli  equal  aetiTity ;  and,  to 
preTent  the  king  from  again  deceiving  him  by  a  retrograde 
morementy  marched  in  a  parallel  direction^  while  Lacj  hung 
upon  the  rear  of  the  l^ssiana.  Sodi  was  the  aiioation  and 
Ticinitj  of  the  two  armies,  that,  to  use  the  expressions  of  the 
king,  A  stranger  might  have  mistaken  them  for  one^  that  of 
marshal  Daun  like  the  advanced  guard,  tiie  BrusaianB^  the 
main  body,  and  the  corps  of  Lacy,  the  rear  guard.'** 

In  the  course  of  this  march  Daun  learned  that  Loudon 
had  raised  the  siege  of  Breslau  on  the  approach  of  prince 
Henry,  and  that  Soltikof  with  the  Russians  had  advanced  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Oder.  He  therefore  avoided  an  en- 
gagement until  he  had  effected  a  junction  with  Loudon  and 
Scdtikof ;  and  on  the  7th  of  August,  after  a  march  of  eighty- 
four  miles  in  five  days,  encanijied  at  Lowenburgh  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Prussians  reached  Buntzlau,  Pic  then  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  position  behind  the  Katzbach,  by  which 
he  cut  olF  the  kin^  from  his  magazines  at  Breslau  and 
Schweidnitz,  and  prevented  his  junction  with  prince  Henry; 
here  he  united  with  Loudon  and  the  corps  under  Lacy,  and 
their  troops  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  Katzbach  from  the 
Oder  to  Cossendau. 

Soltikof  displaying  an  unwillingness  to  cross  the  Oder, 
Daun  resolved  to  attack  the  king  with  his  own  troops, 
which  did  not  amount  to  Icbs  than  90,000  men,  while  the 
Prussians  were  scarcely  30,000.  Unable  to  withstand  this 
superior  force,  Frederic,  like  a  skilful  partisan,  embarrassed 
the  Austrian  commander  by  a  continual  change  of  position, 
till,  straitened  for  proTisions,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neces* 
sity  of  attempting  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Katzbach,  in 
order  to  open  a  way  to  his  magazines  at  Schweidnitz.  The 

*  (Euvrcs  Posthumea,  torn.  iv.  p.  104. 
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vigilance  and  number  of  the  Austrians,  however,  defeated  all 
his  efforts  ;  and  at  length  a  corps  of  20,000  Russians  under 
Chemicbef,  having  passed  the  Oder  at  Auras,  his  last  re- 
source was,  to  attempt  a  junction  with  prince  Henry.  He 
therefore  took  post  near  Lignitz,  with  the  intentioii  to  cnMP 
the  Katzback,  and  push  on  to  ^a^ch^vitz. 

In  this  situation  Daun  hoped  to  repeat  the  surprise  of 
Hochkirciien,  and  overwhelm  the  Prussian  monarch  by  the 
great  superiority  of  his  force.  His  dispositions  were  skil- 
fully arranged  :  Lacy  was  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the 
Prussians,  and  fall  on  their  rear;  Daun  himself  was  to 
attack  their  front ;  and  Loudon  to  cross  the  Katzbach, 
occupy  the  heights  of  Pfaffendori  above  Lignitz,  and  cut  off 
their  retreat. 

Frederic  penetrated  their  designs,  and  unwilling  to  hazard 
a  battle  with  so  superior  a  Ibrce,  hastened  to  effect  his  in- 
tended retreat.  He  moved  from  his  camp  in  the  evening, 
leaving  some  hossaxs  to  keep  up  the  flres,  and  imitate  the 
cries  m  the  patroles  aad  sentinels^  and  during  the  night  re* 
passed  the  Katsbaeh  at  Lignita.  At  the  moment  of  his 
dcqpartnre  hu  conjectures  were  confirmed  by  an  adjutant  of 
O'Donnel's  regiment,  who  had  deserted,  and  informed  him 
lliiit  the  Austrians  were  in  motion  for  the  attack.  Having 
xeached  the  heights  of  Pfofibndorf,  fVederic  made  prepara- 
tions  to  receive  the  enemy;  he  posted  his  right  on  that  part 
of  the  eminence  which  overhangs  Lignitz  and  the  Schwarta* 
wasser,  and  placed  hatteries  to  enfilade  the  only  two  roads 
through  which  Daun  could  pass;  he  then  formed  his  left 
across  the  other  part  of  the  eminence  on  the  side  of  Bautzen, 
on  the  very  ground  which  Loudon  was  to  occupy,  and  esta* 
blished  a  formidable  battery  on  a  commanding  height. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  before  break  of  day,  Loudon  passed 
the  Katzbach,  and  as  he  ascended  the  heights  fell  in  with 
parties  of  Prussian  hussars  which  had  been  sent  to  discover 
and  harass  his  movements.  Although  aware  that  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the  enemy,  he  did  not 
expect  to  encounter  the  whole  Prussian  army,  and  heading 
himself  one  of  the  columns,  continued  to  advance.  At  this 
moment  the  hussars  retired,  and  while  he  was  preparing  to 
form  and  occupy  the  heights,  he  received  a  discharge  from 
* .  the  Prussian  battery,  which  being  only  800  paces  distant. 
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,  occasioned  great  havoc  nmong  his  troops,  who  were  pressed 
together  in  close  columns.  The  darkness  augmented  the 
contusion ;  but  though  taken  unawares,  Loudon  formed  his 
men  as  they  came  up,  and  did  not  give  way  until  he  hnd 
wittk^tood  five  successive  charges  :  during  tlie  c; image  he 
rude  I'rom  rank  to  rank,  and  repeatedly  exclaimed,  "  Is  there 
no  ball  lor  me!"  At  length  his  troops  being  mowed  down 
by  a  destructive  fire,  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Prussian  cavalry, 
and  unable  to  discern  the  position  and  evolutions  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  enterprise.  In 
this  action  Loudon  lost  not  less  than  10,000  men,  and 
80  officers  killr  d,  ^vollllded,  and  prisonerii,  with  23  standards, 
and  82  pieces  of  artillery ;  but  he  made  a  masterly  retreat, 
and  under  cover  of  a  battery  on  a  height  beyond  the  Xatz- 
bach,  deliberately  removed  the  pontoons,  and  ranged  bis 
troops  on  the  opposite  bank. 

Jhxok  and  Imbj  having  passed  the  night  at  the  head  of 
their  troops  advanced  towards  break  of  day,  and  were  aor^ 
pnsed  to  And  tl»  PniflBlan  eamp  totaUy  dee^^  The  wind 
being  contraiy,  Baun  did  not  hear  the  cannonade  on  the  aide 
of  Bautaen,  bat  a  thick  smoke  seemed  to.annonnce  that 
London  was  engaged ;  and  he  percdved  the  right  of  the 
Prussians  under  Ziethen  drawn  up  gel  the  hdght  above  Lig» 
nita^  Surprised  with  these  nnekpected  movements,  he  eon* 
tinned  some  time  in  Bttq>en8e:  at  length  determining  to 
attack  Ziethen,  he  despatched  Lacj  to  cross  the  Schwartz- 
wasser,  and  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  whUe  he  himsdf 
advanced  through  lignitz ;  but  the  instant  the  heads  of  the 
Austrian  columns  appeared,  they  reoeived  the  fire  of  the 
Prussian  artillery,  and  a  feu  de  joye  announced  the  total 
defeat  of  Loudon.  His  plans  being  thus  deranged,  Dann 
re-(  ropsed  the  Katzbach,  recalled  Lacy,  and  the  Prussians 
pursued  their  march  to  Parchwitz,  which  they  reached  the 
same  evening,  though  incumbered  with  6000  prisoners  and 
1100  sick  and  wounded.* 

Scarcely  any  battle  has  been  more  erroneously  described  than  this  of 
Lignitz.  Most  authors  have  supposed  that  the  movements  of  the  king, 
which  led  to  the  engagement,  were  the  efl^  of  design,  whereas  his 
Intention  was  to  secure  his  retreat  to  Parchwitz,  and  his  junction  with 
prince  Henry,  that  his  forces  might  not  be  cut  off  in  detail ;  and  he  only 
determined  on  an  engagement  when  be  perceived  that  it  could  not  be 
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Still,  however,  the  sitnation  of  the  king  was  extremely 
critical ;  he  had  only  one  day's  bread  in  his  camp,  and 
Chernichef,  with  the  corps  of  20,000  men  posted  at  Lissa, 
intercepted  the  communication  with  his  magazines  at  lireslau, 
while  general  Beck  was  in  full  march  to  join  the  Russian^ 
and  was  followed  by  Dann  with  the  main  army.  But  Cher-* 
flicked  who  had  remained  five  days  without  intell^nce  from 
the  AnatrianSy  was  alaarmed  by  a  letter  sent  from  tiie  king  to 
winoe  Henzy,  for  the  purpose  of  being  iatereeptedy  auumno* 
ing  a  glorious  victoi^  over  the  Austriaiis^  and  deseiibing  hia 
preparations  fbr  an  immediate  attack  on  the  Russians.  He 


Liieuii 

UiliD 

of  Breslau,  snppMed  their  wants  from  their  own  magaaiites. 
While  the  king  was  allowing  his  army  to  repose^at  Neumark 
after  the  extreme  fatigue  of  the  preceding  opemtions,  the 
Bnssians  retired  toward  Poland,  and  were  followed  to  Vinzig 
by  prince  Henrf,  who  then  returned  and  joined  tiie  king 
near  Breslau. 

Daun  thus  disappointed  in  his  principal  object»  attempted 
to  besiege  Schweidniti^  and  afterwards  Glogau,  but  was 
again  baffled  by  the  king,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  moun- 
tains in  order  to  preserve  his  communication  with  Bohemia. 

The  campain;n  was  drawing  to  a  close,  find  was  likely  to 
conclude  in  a  manner  lar  different  from  the  sanguine  hopes 
which  had  been  conceived  at  the  commencement*  The 

avoided.  On  this  sulgect  I  shall  subjoin  a  letter  from  Sir  Andrew  Michael 
to  the  duke  of  Newentlo  the  day  after  the  battle :— . 

**  As  I  have  been  extranely  indisposed  for  several  days,  and  unable 

to  ride  on  hor'iehfick,  1  was  not  in  the  action  ;  but  the  king  of  Prussia, 
when  he  marched  his  army  from  the  field  of  battle,  sent  for  me  to  ride 
along  with  him ;  when  I  came  up  to  him,  and  gave  him  joy  of  the  vic- 
tory* he  was  plaiMNBd  to  say  very  graeioualy,  *.Tou  have  abared  the  fetiguea 
with  me,  I  want  you  should  likewise  rc;joice  with  me.*  ■ 

**  He  then  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  battle,  oommendcfl  }n;^hly  the 
behaviour  of  his  troops  ;  and  after  making  some  excellent  reflections  on 
the  imperfection  of  human  foresigiit,  he  said,  *  You  see  how  I  have 
laboioed  to  no  purpose  to  bring  about  the  event  that  has  now  happened  | 
the  victory  I  have  gained  la  entirely  owing  to  the  bravery  of  my  troopa. 
Had  I  remained  in  the  camp  of  Lignitz,  I  should  hnvc  been  surrounded 
on  all  sides;  had  I  but  arrived  one  quarter  of  an  liour  saoncr  on  the  field 
of  battle,  the  event  would  not  have  happened,  and  a  few  days  would  have 
put  an  end  to  the  whole  aflBdr."* 
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forage  of  the  monntunt  being  wholly  ooDSumedy  Baon  oould 
only  detach  small  parties  into  the  plain ;  and  the  bad  state  of 
the  roads  retarded  the  passage  of  his  convoys  from  Bohemia. 

In  this  dilemma  he  succeeded  in  alluring  the  Russians  with 
the  hopes  of  plundering  Berlin,  and  concerted  with  them  an 
iiTuption  into  Brandenburgh,  to  draw  the  king  from  Silesia. 
Twenty  thousand  Bo8Bian%  with  fifteen  thousand  Austrians 
under  Uhemichef  and  Lacy,  covered  by  the  army  of  Soltiko^ 
penetrated  into  Brandenburgh,  and,  after  a  march  of  six 
days,  the  vanguard  of  3000  men  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  Berlin.  They  were  vigorously  repulsed  by  the  Prussian 
troops  under  general  Hulsen  and  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg, 
who  had  hastened  from  Saxony  and  romerania;  but  unable 
to  defend  an  extensive  town  without  fortifications,  the  Prus- 
sians, on  the  approach  of  Lacy,  retired  to  Potsdam  and 
bpandau,  and  the  capital  surrendered  on  the  9th  of  October, 

The  project  of  the  Austrian  commander  had  the  desired 
effect;  the  king  precipitately  quitted  Silesia  to  relieve  his 
capital,  and  iis  the  conibined  troops  retired  on  his  approach, 
he  marched  rapidly  towards  Saxony.  Daun  likewise  leaving 
Loudon  in  Silesia,  turned  towards  Saxony,  crossed  tlie  Elbe 
at  Tristowitz,  and  endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Wirtemberg  was  posted  at  Dessau ; 
the  prince  of  Deux  PontSy  with  a  considerable  part  of  the 
army  of  the  empire,  at  Wittemberg ;  and  Baun  himself  was 
approaching  Torgau.  Erederic^  however,  wi^  part  of  his 
forces  croBsed  the  Elbe  near  Dessau,  and  compdled  the  im* 
penal  troops  to  retire  to  Leipzig ;  on  reaching  Kemherg  he 
was  joined  by  Ziethen,  who  with  the  remainder  had  passed 
at  Wittemberg,  and  marched  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
troops  of  the  empire  with  the  main  army* « 

During  these  movements  the  Austrian  commander  ad- 
vanced to  Torgau,  and  concentrated  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces  in  the  vicinity.  As  the  winter  was  approaching,  and 
the  campaign  drawing  to  a  close,  by  maintaining  his  position, 
he  might  take  up  winter  quarters  in  the  Prussian  territories ; 
while  the  Russians,  who  were  at  Landsberg  on  the  Wartha, 
might  again  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Brandenburgh,  and 
the  king  would  be  pent  up  in  the  confined  district  between 
the  Pleis,  the  8aal,  the  Elster,  and  the  Unstruth,  without 
magassines,  and  cut  off  from  his  resources.   In  this  situation  . 
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Daun  judiciously  avoided  a  battle,  and  chose  a  position, 
which,  defended  by  his  powerful  artillery,  seemed  almost  im- 
pregnable. His  left  was  supported  by  Torgau,  and  covered 
by  fish-ponds  and  a  small  lake ;  the  centre  occupied  the  hill 
of  Siptitz,  and  the  right  extended  to  an  eminence  which 
rises  beyond  the  marshes  of  Grosswig ;  the  liohr,  a  marshy 
and  almost  impracticable  rivulet,  ran  along  the  front;  and 
the  extensive  wood  of  Domnitz  enveloped  the  right.  Lucy, 
with  the  reserve  of  20,000  men,  covered  the  high  road  to 
Dresden,  and  the  fish-ponds  before  the  right  wing;  and  the 
camp  was  defended  by  four  hundred  pieoes  of  artmeiy. 

IVederie  having  in- vain  attempted  to  d»w  the  Aostrians 
fixm  thdr  advantageona  pontion,  by  Tnarehing  to  Schilda, 
as  if  he  meditated  an  enterprise  against  Dresden*  again  xe- 
solVed  to  eomndt  his  desperate  fortune  to  the  hasiird  of  a 
batUe.  He  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies ;  one  of  these 
eommanded  by  Ziethen,  took  the  road  from  Eilenberg  to 
Torgau,  with  a  view  to  establish  a  battery  on  the  height  of 
Grosswig,  and  attack  the  village  of  Siptitz ;  while  the  king 
himself,  leading  the  other  through  the  wood,  was  to  fall 
upon  the  Austrians  at  the  same  time  in  the  reaxi  and  sepa- 
rate their  army  in  the  centre. 

Daun,  whose  advantageous  position  was  defended  by  a 
powerful  train  of  artillery,  and  whose  army  was  one-third 
superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  did  not  expect  an  attack ;  but 
undeceived  by  the  approach  of  the  king,  he  ordered  his 
second  line  to  face  about,  and  the  artillery  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  rear,  wliich  then  became  the  front.  He  had  scarcely 
ranged  his  troops  before  the  body  headed  by  the  kinjr  ad- 
vanced. Witiiout  waiting  for  his  cavalry,  or  without  being 
seconded  by  Ziethen,  Frederic  led  on  his  grenadiers,  and 
was  received  with  such  a  tremendous  fire,  as  induced  him 
to  exclaim  to  one  of  his  adjutants,  "Did  you  ever  hear  so 
dreadful  a  cannonade  I"  These  troops  being  repulsed,  he 
rushed  forward  witli  a  second  line,  and,  after  a  still  more 
desperate  resistance,  was  compelled  to  give  way ;  he  then 
ordered  a  third  line  to  advance,  which  being  seconded  by 
the  arrival  of  the  cavalry,  gained  ground,  and  took  several 
xeg^mehts  prisoners. 

At  this  juncture  Daun,  though  severely  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  rallied  his'troops,  and  exposing  himself  like  a  common  . 
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soldier,  drove  the  Prussians,  with  a  dreadful  carnage,  back 
into  the  wood.  All  the  eSflforts  of  the  king,  who  on  this 
occasion  seemed  determined  either  to  conquer  or  to  die^  were 
iiieflfeetaal;  most  of  his  generals  were  woondedt  he  himsdf 
noeiTed  a  violent '^ntuftoti^  and  felnetantl^  retiring  Geom. 
tlie  ll^coasideindthedayaBloflt .  AttfaeeamotineDaiiii^ 
compelled  to  quit  the  afield  by  i^e' angniili  of  ' his  wounds 
exmr&f^  to  Torgau^  leaving  the  oonitnand  %o  genend 
BnoooWy  imd  odeiing  Laej  to  .watoh  tfae  notioiis  ef  ^then. 
lU  despatched  a  oomier  to  Vieilnav  to  annmiace  the  total 
delfeat  of  the  enemy,  and  retired  to  repose  in  the  anus  d 
Tietory.  Bat  liie  n^t  announced  a  fatal  change*  As  the 
enemy  bad  retMted,  tlie  Anatrians  lulled -into  security*, 
neglected  the  usual  precantfODB.  Ziethen,  harassed  by  the 
imgulars,  checked  the  earalry  of  Lacy,  and  embarrassed 
hy  the  difficulties  of  the  f^itnd,  did  not  iurriTe  in  tiae  to 
second  the  first  assault ;  at  length,  however,  forcing  his  way 
through  all  obstacles,  he  reached  the  point  of  attack,  btit 
finding  the  battle  lost,  marched  towards  Crrosswig  to  favour 
the  retreat  of  the  kin^.  At  thh  time  darkness  had  sus* 
pended  hostilities.  Passing  near  the  Yiliage  of  Siptitz,  which 
was  in  flames,  he  was  informed  that  the  heights  were  weakly 
guarded.  On  this  intelHcrence  two  of  his  bravest  battalions 
advanced  through  the  village,  and  after  a  short  but  desperate 
conflict,  ^cained  the  heights  and  seized  the  batteries ;  they 
were  iollowed  by  the  rest  of  the  infantry,  with  the  cavalry 
and  artillery,  and  the  whole  hody  formed  on  the  slope  of  the 
eminence.  '  ' 

This  enrprise  changed  the  defeat  into  a  victory.  At  the 
moment  when  the  Austrians  imagined  the  enemy  were  re- 
tiring, a  tremendous  cannonade  from  the  heights  of  Siptitz, 
spread  consternation  through  their  ranks.  In  the  darkness 
and  ccmfosion  the  troops  knew  not  whom  to  resist^  or  how 
to'fonn ;  in  vain  Lacy  attempted  to  dialodge  the  P^mssians ; 
they  were  joiiied  by  the  body  under  the-  king>  and,  after 
beSlig  twice  repulsed,  he  retreated  to  Torgau. 

Both  armies  being  mixed  together  in  the  fields  prisoners 
irete  taken  on  both  sides,  and  tiia  royal  historian  relates  a 
singular  instance  of  the  confusion  wmch  reigned  afler  thia 
m^norable  day.  Daring  the  night  nnmeroos  fires  were 
kindled  in  the  forest,  to  which  the  scattered  soidiers  of  both 
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aimies  repaired  as  to  an  asylmn;  they  passed  the  night 
together  in  perfect  tranquinity^  and  agreed  to  deliver  them- 
selves  to  the  victor  on  the  ensuing  morning.  Even  Frederic 
himsdf)  in  traversing  the  field,  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
Austrian  carhiniers^  who  were  dispersed  hj  his  escort ;  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment^  a  battalion  of  Pandonrs  was 
made  prisoners,  vdth  two  pieces  of  cannon. 

Lacy  reached  Torgau  ahout  ten  in  the  evening,  and  Daun 
instantly  gaTe  orders  to  retire.  Though  weakened  by  his 
•wound,  he  crossed  the  Elbe  vrtth  part  of  the  troops  on  three 
bridges  which  had  been  thrown  over  the  river  the  day  before 
the  battle,  and  proceeded  to  Dresden ;  while  Lacy  covered 
hr^  rrtreat,  and  n!?eendiug  the  left  bank|  joined  his  commander 
at  the  break  of  day. 

In  this  eiigagemciit  the  Austrians  lost  20,000  oicn  killed, 
wounded,  nnd  prisoners  ;  and  the  Prussians  13,000  of  their 
bravest  infantry.  All  vSaxony,  except  Dresden  and  the 
vicinity,  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  ;  Frederic 
was  enabled  to  relieve  Brandenburgh,  vSilesia,  and  Pomerania, 
iind  to  send  a  succour  of  8000  men  to  prince  Ferdinand. 
Loudon,  who  had  invested  Cosel,  raised  the  siege,  and  retired 
to  Glatz  ;  the  Swedes  were  driven  back  to  Stralsund,  and  the 
Russians  again  took  up  their  m  inter  quarters  in  Poland. 

The  loss,  however,  of  this  battle  reflected  no  disgrace  on 
the  Austrian  commander,  but  rather  increased  his  reputation; 
it  was  attributed  to  his  absence  from  the  field,  and  Frederic 
himself  acknowledged  that  he  owed  his  victory  to  the  wound 
of  his  antagonist.  Maria  Theresa  also^  with  her  natural 
'  magnanimity,  reoeiyed  Daun  with  greater  honours  than  in 
the  midst  of  his  most  brilliant  successes ;  and  on  his  return 
met  him  at  the  distance  of  two  German  miles  from  the  capitaL 

This  unfortunate  termination  of  the  campaign  in  SuLony 
was  not  compensated  by  any  material  advantage  on  the  side 
of  Westphalia.  Notwithstanding  the  exhausted  state  of  her 
finances,  and  the  loss  of  her  most  important  colonial  posses* 
sions,  France  made  prodigious  exertions,  and  sent  into  the 
field  a  force  of  120,000  men.  The  main  army,  commanded 
by  Broglio,  advanced  on  the  side  of  the  Upper  Rhine;  and 
a  body  of  30,000  men  was  intrusted  to  St.  Gmnain  on  the 
Lower  Bhine.  The  commencement  of  their  operations  was 
however  retarded  by  disputes  between  the  generals  i  and 
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prince  Ferdinand  gained  time  to  obtain  reinforcements  from 
Engliuul,  wiiu'h  augmented  his  army  to  70,000  men.  But 
he  was  still  so  much  inferior  to  the  French  that  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  defensive,  hi  June,  Broglio  advanced  into  the 
laudgraviate  of  Ilesse ;  at  the  same  time  the  corps  on  the 
Lower  Rhine  penetrated  through  Westphalia,  joined  the 
main  armj  at  Corbach,  and  Broglio  assumed  the  sole  com- 
mand. On  the  KppnMoh  of  the  £Veneh,  prince  Ferdinand 
removed  to  Cane,  in  order  to  ooYer  Cassel ;  and  wben  Broglio 
detached  the  .Chevalier  de  Muj  with  35,000  men  to  out  off 
Ilia  oommunicatkm  iri^tk  the  bishoprie  of  P^derbtNm  and 
Westphalia^  he  quitted  CaUe^  and,  aner  a. desperate  engage- 
ment, dd^eated  the  Chevalier  de  Muy  at  Warbuigh,  with  the 
loss  of  5000  men.  But  on  the  very  day  of  the  baide,  Broglio^ 
entered  Cassel,  and  prepared  to  overrun  the  electorate  of 
Hanover;  he  took  Qottingen,  pushed  his  detachments  towards 
Saxony  to  open  a  communication  with  the  army  of  the 
empire,  and  prevented  the  march  of  a  reinforcement  sent  by 
the  king  of  Prussia.  He  was  however  baffled  by  the  skill 
and  vigilance  of  prinoe  Ferdinand,  who  maintained  himself 
on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover,  and  even  made  a  diversion  on 
the  side  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  hereditary  prince,  at  the 
head  of  15,000  men,  p?i?sed  thi*ough  Westphalia,  drew  forth 
part  of  the  garrisons  of  Munster  and  Lippstadt,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  took  possession  of  Cleves  and  Ruremonde,  and  on  the 
10th  of  October  Inid  9ie<re  to  Wesel.  In  consequence  of  this 
irruption,  Broglio  (Ictrirlicd  the  mnrquis  de  Castries,  with 
20,000  men,  who  crossed  the  liiiiiie,  drew  10,000  men  from 
Cologne  and  the  garrisons  of  the  Low  Countries,  advanced 
to  Rheinberg,  and  occupied  the  strong  post  of  Closter  Camp. 
He  was  here  attacked  by  the  hereditary  prince,  but.  after  a 
desperate  action,  repulsed  him  with  the  loss  of  1600  men, 
and  forced  him  to  repass  the  Rhine,  and  raise  the  siege  of 
Wesel. 

Meanwhile  Broglio  had  occupied  a  strong  post  at  Einbech, 
and  sedulously  avoided  an  engagement.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  he  wintered  in  Hesse ;  and  prince  Ferdinand,  after 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  retake  Grottingen^  took  up  his  bead 
4ji]arter8  at  Paderbom ;  the  hereditary  prince  distributed  his 
troops  in  the  bishopric  of  Munster. 

During  these  transactions  Greorge  IL dosed  his  kmg  and 
auspicious  reign  on  the  25th  of  October^  by  a  sudden  deaiby 
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and  waa  anoeeoded  hj  his  grandson,  Greorge  IIL,  a  prince  in 
tlie  flower  of  yonthy  who^  in  habits,  dispoaltiony  and  political 
principles,  totally  differed  from  the  lale  monardL  Bom  and 
educated  in  England*  he  gloried  in  the  name  of  Britain*  and 
had  not  imbibed  those  foreign  prcjadiceat,  which  had  oflen 
involyed  his  two  predeoessors  in  the  chaos  of  German  politics^ 
and  had  occasionally  interfered  with  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  Untrained  in  the  mifitaiy  school,  he  was  by  habit 
and  principle  devoted  to  peace;  and  his  resolutions  were 
str(  ngthened  by  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  the  period 
of  his  accession. 

The  severe  sufferings  of  the  British  troops  during  the 
preceding  winter*  and  the  enormous  expense  of  tlie  German 
campaigns,  began  to  abate  the  national  enthusiasm,  and 
revived  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  a  continental  war. 
The  nation  regretted  the  separation  from  the  lioii^e  of 
Austria,  and  inveiglied  against  the  continuance  of  hostilities, 
as  fiohAy  cnlculated  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  house  of 
Braudenburgh,  and  for  a  prince,  who,  though  nominally  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Gei  timnv,  was  the  great 
supporter  of  infidelity,  both  by  his  writiiii^^s  jind  conduct. 
The  transcendent  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  dangerous 
situation  of  affairs,  had  confounded  all  opposition  in  parlia- 
ment, which  rather  assembled  to  obey  bis  dictates  than  to 
debate  on  the  propriety  of  his  measures ;  the  Leicester 
House  party,  whom  he  had  alienated,  availed  themselves  of 
the  growing  discontents,  and  in  numerous  pamphlets  and 
periodical  publications  retorted  with  effect  on  the  minister 
the  arguments  which  he  himself  had  used  against  German 
measures  and  Grerman  influence. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  young  monarch  w^  to  anni- 
hilate the  distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory,  and  to  emancipate 
himself  from  that  aristocratic  influence*  which  had  gradually 
increased  during  the  reigns  of  his  two  predecessors*  and  held 
the  crown  in  £>ndage.  He  retainecl^  however*  the  former 
administration*  and  in  his  first  speedi  dedared  his  intenticm 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour*  and  siq[iport  his  allies  aa 
the  sole  means  of  obtaining  a  safe  and  Imnourable  peace. 
But  the  pacific  sentiments  of  the  new  sovereign,  and  the 
confidoQoe  which  he  reposed  in  the  earl  of  Bute*  whose 
aversion  to  continental  connections  waa  well  known*  gave 
new  spirit  and  hopes  to  the  party  who  were  desirous  of  peace. 

XX  2 
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^niat  ttobleman,  being  appointed  groom  of  tbe  stole,  was,  in 
virtne  of  bis  office,  introduced  into  tbe  privy  council,  and 
thougb  be  beld  no  responsible  post,  was  considered  as  the 
floorce  of  royal  favour ;  while  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  disdained 
to  court  a  party,  stood  alone,  with  no  other  support  than 
what  resulted  firom  his  successful  career  and  transcendent 
dkiquence. 

Maria  Theresa  beheld  with  pleasure  this  change  in  tlie 
British  cabinet,  and  this  revolution  in  the  public  sentiment ; 
she  anticipated  the  dismission  or  retreat  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the 
period  when  England  would  again  relapse  into  a  lukewarm 
support  of  her  invetc^rnte  enemy.  Hor  hopes  were  also 
raised  by  the  situation  of  the  Spanish  court.  Charles  III., 
less  paciiic  than  his  brother,  and  rerollcctinot  the  degrading 
neutrality  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  sign  when  king 
of  Naples,  was  inclined  to  [  reserve  the  family  coiinection 
with  France.  He  was  also  drawn  towards  the  house  of 
Austria,  by  the  conciliating  conduct  of  Maria  Theresa,  in 
not  urging  her  pretensions  to  Parma,  and  acquiescing  in  the 
order  of  succession,  whicli  lie  had  established  for  Naples  and 
Sicily.  *  These  aQiicable  dispositions  were  strentrthened  by 
the  marriage  of  his  niece,  the  inianta  Isabella,  ]nincess  of 
Parma,  with  the  archduke  Joseph  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1760;  and  the  cabinets  of  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  Versailles, 
thus  firmly  united  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  political  interests, 
were  now  concerting  those  arrangements,  which  tenniiiated 
in  a  family  compact  between  Spain  and  France,  and  gave  to 
the  house  of  Austria  a  new  and  powerful  ally. 


Char  CXVL— 1761. 

During  the  winter,  Maria  Theresa  was  employed  in  recruit- 
ing her  armies,  and  in  repairing  the  great  loss  she  had  sus- 
tained at  the  battle  of  Torgau.  In  the  midst  of  these  pre- 
parations overtures  for  peace,  oriprinating  from  France,  were 
made  at  the  court  of  London,  through  the  medium  of  prince 
Oallitzin  the  Russian  ambassador  ;  and  Mairia  Theresa,  ai- 
lecting  the  same  inclination^,  proposed  a  congress  at  Augs- 
burgh.  bhe  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  negotiations 
*  Memoin  of  the  King  of  Spsio,  di.  lix* 
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between  France  and  Spain,  and  she  was  aware  that  the  offers 
of  the  court  of  Versailles  were  merely  intended  to  gain  time, 
till  Spain  could  be  drawn  into  the  quai'rei.  In  proposing  a 
congress,  slie  therefore  displayed  an  apparent  readiness  i'ov 
peace,  although  she  avoided  engaging  herself  in  any  specitic 
negotiation.  France  soon  proved  the  insincerity  of  her  pro- 
posals, by  endeavouring  to  entangle  the  negotiation  with  the 
long-pending  contests  between  England  and  Spain,  relative 
to  the  restoration  of  ships  captured  during  the  war,  the 
cutting  of  logwood,  and  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  banks 
of  JS^ewtoundland  J  while  the  German  disputes,  in  which  the 
bouse  of  Austria  was  solely  concerned,  were  not  even  brought 
into  dificussioii. 

Jn  the  midst  of  these  n^tiations  the  campaign  was- 
opened;  and  Maria  Theresa  was  again  flattered  with  the 
hopes  of  crushing  the  Prussian  monarch.  Her  principal 
efforts  were  directed  against  Silesia,  where  the  sole  conunand 
was  intrusted  .to  Loudon,  who  was  to  he  joined  hj  the  Rus- 
sians under  marshal  Butterlin,  the  successor,  of  Soltikof. 
On  the  north  of  Frus8ia»  a  Bossian  and  Swedish  fleet,  with 
a  body  of  knd  forces  under  count  Bomanzof,  was  to  beside 
Colbetg,  and  penetrate  into  Pomerania ;  and  marshal  Daun»- 
with  the  main  army,  was  to  act  on  the  side  of  Saxony,  and 
support,  by  detachments,  the  operations  of  Loudon  and 
Bomanzof.  At  this  juncture  the  French,  after  having  baffled 
an  attempt  made  by  prince  Ferdinand  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
to  break  their  chains  of  quarters,  and  drive  them  from  Ilesse 
Cassel,  were  preparing  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  the 
house  of  Austria  on  the  side  of  Saxony.  The  kin<r  of 
Prussia,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  hy  this  powerful  combina- 
tion, marched  in  person  to  defend  vSilesia  ;  prince  Henry  w^as 
opposed  to  marshal  Daun,  and  prince  Eugene  of  Wirtem- 
bero^,  witli  a  small  force,  took  post  in  an  intrenched  camp  to 
cover  Culberg  against  the  attacks  of  the  Russians. 

This  campaign  exhibited  a  singular  change  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  field.  The  active  and  enterprising  Frederic, 
overpowered  by  the  multitude  of  his  enemies,  and  exhausted 
even  by  his  victories,  seemed  to  have  adopted  the  phlegm  as 
Weil  as  the  caution  of  Daun,  and  acted  wholly  on  the  defen- 
sive. Even  Loudon,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  a 
degree  of  intrepidity  approaching  to  rashness,  did  not  give 

scope  to  his  natural  spirit  of  enterprise.  He  was  shawed 
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hy  instnictioiis  from  the  coimcil  of  war;  he 
bjr  the  cabals  of  his  numerous  enemies,  who  were  jealons  of 
his  rapid  and  unexampled  risn;  and  he  was  unwilling  to 
risk  an  action  which  would  wither  the  laurels  he  had  ao» 
quired  in  the  preceding  campaigns ;  but  above  all  he  was 
embarrassed  by  the  capricious  and  dilatory  conduct  of  the 
Russians,  derived  from  the  uncertain  state  of  the  court  and 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  empress  of  Russia,  though  gradually  sinking  into  the 
grave  under  a  mortal  disease,  yet  displayed  a  motley  mixture 
of  that  weakness,  devotion,  and  voluptuousness,  which  had 
been  the  grand  characteristics  of  licr  life.  Tier  ihvoiiiite 
was  devoted  to  France,  and  some  of  her  leadinir  ministers 
were  devoted  to  Kngland,  or  awed  by  tlie  infliK  iice  of  her 
successor  the  ^reat  duke  Peter,  who  was  smitten  with  an 
entliusiastic  admiration  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  greater 
part  of  the  cabinet,  swayed  by  their  private  interests,  biassed 
by  national  prejudices,  or  desirous  of  conciliating  the  heir 
apparent,  communicated  the  plans  of  tlie  two  powers  to  the 
kin^r  of  Prussia,  and  tliwarted  the  operations  of  the  field. 
Marshal  Butterlin  was  attached  to  this  party,  and  was  only 
anxious  neither  to  commit  the  honour  of  the  Russian  arms, 
nor  to  assist  in  crushing  the  king  of  Prussia ;  hence,  although 
he  durst  not  resist  the  spedfic  orders  of  the  empress,  he 
fi»und  continual  excuses  for  delaj,  and  either  thwarted  or 
coldly  supported  every  plan  proposed  by  Loudon.  It  was 
even  a  subject  of  public  conversation  among  the  Russian 
officers,  that  they  were  not  to  attack  the  king  of  Prussia,  but 
oidy  to  defend  themselves  if  attacked. 

Loudon  passed  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  in  different 
manoeuvres  to  smae  Neiss,  or  some  fivtrees  on  the  frontiers 
of  Silesia,  as  a  support  to  his  line  of  operations ;  but  he  was 
constantly  baffled  by  the  skill  and  activity  of  the  king.  At 
length  he  overcame  the  indolence  of  the  Russian  general; 
Butterlin  crossing  the  Oder,  on  the  17th  of  August,  near 
01oster*Leubu8,  effected  a  junction  with  the  Austrians 
between  Jauer  and  Strigau»  and  the  combined  troops  formed 
a  body  amounting  to  not  less  than  ldO|000  men.  As  the 
whole  army  of  the  king  did  not  exceed  50,000,  he  was  unable 
to  make  head  against  so  superior  a  force ;  he  took  a  strong 
position  at  Bunzelwitz,  in  the  nciirhbourhood  of  Schweidnitz, 
which  contained  his  magazines^  and  fortified  it  with  all  the 
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resources  of  art  From  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  situa- 
turn  of  the  hill%  the  eonrse  of  the  rivers,  and  the  intervention 
fji  nuushes,  it  was  ahnost  impregnable,  and  was  defended 
with  namerotn  intrenchments^  a  strong  and  intricate  palli* 
aadoy  466  pieces  of  artillery^  and  even  182  mines.  In  vain 
London  exerted  his  efforts  to  dislodge  the  Prussians;  he 
proposed  to  stonn  tiiese  intrenchments,  but  was  thwarted  by 
the  nnconqnerable  repugnance  of  the  Bnssian  generaL  m 
this  inactive  situation  both  arinies  remained  till  the  10th  of 
September,  when  the  Austrians  being  unable  to  furnish  the 
Kussians  with  subsistence,  Butterlin  left  Chernichef  with 
20,000  men,  and  withdrew  towards  Poland.  His  retreat 
was  hastened  by  the  destmetion  of  his  magazines  at  Kublin^ 
which  was  effected  by  a  considerable  detachment  under 
general  Platen. 

Loudon  thus  deserted,  retired  in  chajjrin  towards  the 
mountains,  and  resumed  his  position  nt  Knnzendorf.  Deeply 
alTectrd  with  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  his  anxiety  and 
disappointment  brought  on  a  severe  cholic,  to  which  he  was 
occasionally  subject;  he  did  not,  however,  remit  his  activity 
and  vigilance,  and  when  want  of  provisions  coin[jeiied  the 
king  to  withtlraw  towards  Neiss,  he  seized  that  opportunity 
of  attackinc:  Schweidnitz. 

Schweidnitz,  which  from  the  extent  of  the  works  required 
a  garrison  of  7000  men,  was  only  defended  by  3000,  many 
of  whom  were  deserters,  or  peasants  compelled  to  enter  into 
the  service.  It  likewise  contained  500  Austrian  prisoners, 
among  whom  waa  major  Rocca,  an  Italian  partisan,  who 
being  imprudentiy  induLed  with  great  liberty  by  the  governor 
Zasteow,  examined  the  rortifications>  and  remarked  the  negli- 
gence in  the  service  of  the  garrison,  which  he  found  means 
to  communicate  to  Loudon*  In  consequence  of  this  intel- 
ligence, the  Austrian  general  with  twenty  battalions  moved 
in  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  October,  at  two  in  tihe  morning 
approadied  the  fortress,  and  dividing  his  troops  into  four 
lx)dies,  prepared  to  attack  the  gates  of  Strigau  and  Breslau, 
the  WateMort,  and  the  fort  of  Benkendcnrf.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  commandant^  as  if  su^ioious  of  some  intended  en- 
terprise, ordered  the  gairison  under  arms,  but  omitted  to 
send  out  patroles,  or  throw  lu^ht  balls  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Austrians,  therefore,  advanced  unperceived  to  the  palisades, 
and  after  a  few  disdiaiges  of  cannon  gained  the  outworks* 
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In  one  place  alone  Uwy  experienced  a  desperate  resistance ; 
the  regiment  oi'  Loudon  being  twice  repulsed,  count  Wallis, 
who  led  tlieiu  to  the  assault,  exclaimed,  "  Comrades,  we  must 
scale  the  fortress,  or  1  will  here  perish!  such  was  my  jiio- 
mise  to  our  commander ;  our  regiment  bears  his  naine,  and 
we  must  conquer  or  die  I "  The  soldiers,  animated  by  this 
address,  a^aia  leaped  into  the  ditch,  and  by  a  desperate 
effort  mounted  the  rampart*  The  othisr  attaoka  were 
attended  with  more  speedy  succera ;  the  confusion  of  the 
garrison  was  increased  hj  the  Austrian  prisoners,  who  burst 
open  the  doors  of  the  casematesi  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  bridges,  and  b^  break  of  day  Schweidnits,  wil^  all  its 
garrison  and  magaames,  was  in  the  hands  of  Loudon.  This 
important  aequisition  did  not  cost  more  than  600  men,  many 
of  whom  were  killed  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  powder 
magazine.  The  capture  of  Schweidnita  deranged  all  the  pro- 
jects of  the  king ;  to  cover  Neiss,  Brieg,  and  Breslau,  he  fell 
back  to  Strehlen ;  Loudon  was  enabled  to  take  up  winter 
quarters  in  Silesia,  and  the  Bussians,  under  Cheraiche^  in 
the  county  of  Glatz. 

On  the  side  of  Pomerania  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg  main- 
tained himself  with  great  resolution  in  his  intrenched  camp  ; 
hat  unable  to  resist  superior  numbers,  he  left  Colberg  to  ita 
fate,  which,  after  a  most  obstinate  and  gallant  defence,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Roniauzof,  on  the  16th  of  December. 

In  Saxony  marshal  Daun  contented  himself  with  keeping 
prince  Henry  in  check,  and  favouring  the  operations  in 
Silesia;  but  on  the  capture  of  Schweidnitz  he  drew  21,000 
men  from  the  army  of  Loudon,  and  endeavoured  to  dislodge 
prince  Henry,  without  the  risk  of  a  battle.  That  able  com- 
mander, however,  maintained  his  ground  ;  and  Daun,  hoping  ^ 
that  in  the  disastrous  state  of  the  Prussian  affairs,  the  king 
would  be  unable  to  make  head  another  campaign,  confined 
his  views  to  the  possession  of  Dresden  and  the  neighbouring 
part  of  Saxony,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  drew  his  troops 
into  winter  quarters,  and  returned  to  Vienna. 

Thus,  without  a  single  battle,  the  afibirs  of  the  empress- 
queen  were  more  prosperous  than  during  any  preceding 
period  of  the  war.  The  Austriaiis  retained  their  position  in 
Saxony,  and  by  the  capture  of  Schweidnitz  were  enabled  to 
take  up  winter  quarters  in  a  part  of  Silesia;  by  the  posses- 
sion of  Colbeig,  the  Russians  obtained  a  port  on  the  Baltic^ 
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where  thej  could  form  magazines  without  conveying  them 
through  Pohind ;  and  Fnusian  Pomerania  and  Brandenburgh 
were  open  to  their  future  incursions. 

The  sanguine  hopes  of  Maria  Theresa  were  equalled  by 
the  despondencj  of  her  riraL  Frederic  repaired  to  Breslau 
to  hasten  the  completion  of  an  intrenched  camp  which  had 
been  begun  during  the  campaign^  seduded  himself  from 
society  to  give  vent  to  his  grief,  and  seemed,  in  this  last  ez- 
tremily,  as  if  resolved  to  terminate  his  career  of  glory  under 
the  walls  of  the  capital  of  Silesia.  The  despondency  of  the 
monarch  pervaded  his  army ;  and  even  the  remnant  of  his 
veteran  troops,  whom  he  had  so  often  led  to  victory,  declared 
that  if  attacked,  they  would  lay  down  their  arms. 

On  the  side  of  Westphalia  alone,  affairs  wore  a  less  favour- 
able aspect.  Prince  Ferdinand,  by  skill  and  resources  equal 
to  those  of  the  great  Frederie,  bafiled  all  the  efforts  of  the 
French,  with  a  far  inferior  force,  prevented  their  intended 
co-operation  witli  the  imperialists,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign  contined  them  to  the  same  ground  which  they 
0ccii})ied  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

The  cause  of  the  house  of  Austria,  however,  seemed  pros- 
perous in  every  court  of  Europe.  France  had  matured  her 
plans  of  policy;  and  Spain,  having  temporised  till  her 
galleons  irom  America  were  safely  arrived  in  port,  threw  off 
the  mask,  avowed  the  signature  of  the  family  compact,  which 
united  all  the  branches  of  the  house  ot  Bourboii,  and  pre- 
pared to  co-operate  with  Austria  and  I  ranee. 

The  changes  which  took  place  in  the  British  administration 
furthered  the  views  of  France  and  Spain.  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Holdemessey  lord  Bute  had  received  the 
seals  as  secretary  fyp  the  northern  dquirtment,  and  his  influ- 
ence soon  became  predonunant  in  the  cabinet  Anxious  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  measures  which  might  render  the 
war  more  extensive,  he  listened  to  the  delusive  professions  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  or  protract 
the  declaration  of  the  hostilities  against  Spain.  In  vain  Mr. 
Pitt  represented  the  pn^gress  of  l^e  projected  union  ;  in  vain 
he  urged  the  necessity  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  galleons : 
his  counsels  were  rejected,  and  this  great  but  imperious 
minister,  disdaining  to  support  measures  which  he  could  not 
guide,  indignantly  retired  from  the  helm.  The  duke  of  New- 
castle^ instead  of  retiring  with  Mr.  Pitt^  was  induced  by  a 
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hope  of  ngftining  bis  iiifluencey  to  oontiiiiie  in  office ;  bat  he 
WBs  nmible  to  aoquire  either  the  confidenee  or  fkyow  of  the 
sovereign. 

The  British  oabinet  thus  forced  into  a  war  with  Spain,  and 
irritated  by  the  prevarication  of  Fneacibp  did  not  intermit 
their  efforts  either  by  sea  or  land ;  the  impulse  given  by  Air. 
Pitt  to  the  wheels  of  government  had  not  subsided ;  war  was 
declared  against  Spain,  and  hostile  preparations  urged  with 
increasing  vigour.  But  the  now  y)art  of  the  ministry,  well 
as  the  young  monarch,  were  not  disposed  to  continue  the 
enormous  expense  of  n  eontinental  war.  Tiie  term  of  the 
subsidiary  treaty  with  tlie  king  of  Prussia  having  expired, 
they  delayed  enterinj^  into  new  engagements,  and  urged  Inm 
to  maiie  overtun  s  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  A  coldness  had 
accordingly  arisen  between  the  two  powers ;  and  the  English 
ministry,  embarrassed  with  hostilities  against  vSpain,  were 
anxious  either  to  hasten  an  accuaimodation,  or  to  turn  their 
whole  efforts  towards  the  prosecution  ui  a  naval  vvai. 


Chap.  CXVH  1762. 

Such  was  the  favourable  aspect  of  the  Austrian  affairs  at 
the  termination  of  the  year :  and  all  the  sanguine  hopes  con- 
ceived by  the  warm  imagination  of  Maria  Theresa  seemed 

on  the  point  of  being  realised. 

A  more  striking  picture  of  the  distress  of  the  great  anta- 
<rniiist  of  the  house  of  Austria  cannot  be  drawn,  than  in  his 
o^Mi  words:  "Prince  Ferdinand  alone,  of  all  the  allies,  had 
terminated  the  campaign  without  loss;  and  the  Prussians 
were  unfortunate  in  every  quarter.  Prince  Henry  had  re- 
tired from  the  mountains  of  Saxony,  but  the  district  in  which 
he  was  confined  scarcc^ly  furnished  the  daily  subsistence  of 
his  troops ;  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  enabled  them  to 
occupy  the  most  advantageous  posts ;  and  every  thing  was 
to  be  apprehended  for  the  winter  and  the  ensuing  campaign. 
The  situation  of  the  king  was  still  more  deplorable :  the 
capture  of  Schweidnitz  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  mountains 
and  half  of  Silesia;  he  possessed  only  the  fortresses  of 
Glogau,  BreslaUy  Brieg,  Neiss^  and  Cosel ;  he  was  master 
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indeed  of  the  course  of  the  Oder,  and  of  the  districts  he- 
jond ;  hut  that  territory,  raraged  by  the  Bnssians  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  could  furnish  no  subsist- 
ence ;  nor  could  he  derive  any  supply  from  Poland,  as  15,000 
Rnsdans,  forming  a  cordon  on  the  firontiers,  intercepted  all 
communication.  The  army  was  compelled  to  defend  its 
front  against  the  Anstrians,  and  its  rear  against  tlie  Russians* 
The  communication  between  Berlin  and  Breslau  was  precari- 
ous, but,  above  all,  the  loss  of  Colb^  rendered  the  situation 
of  affairs  desperate ;  there  was  no  obstacle  to  prevent  the 
Russians  from  besieging  Stettin,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  spring,  or  even  from  seizing  Berlin  and  the  whole 
electorate  of  Brandenburgh.  In  Silesia  the  king  had  only 
30,000  men;  prince  Henry  had  scarcrly  more,  and  the  troops 
who  had  served  in  Pomerania  against  the  Russians  were 
totally  ruined.  The  greater  part  of  the  provinces  were 
overrun  by  tiie  enemy,  or  laid  waste ;  and  the  king  knew 
not  whence  to  draw  recruits,  where  to  find  horses,  accoutre- 
ments and  subsistence,  or  how  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
military  storef5  to  the  army." 

In  the  midst  of  these  auspicious  appearances  in  favour  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  an  event  happened,  which  rescued  the 
Prussian  monarchy  from  impending  destruction.  Elizabeth, 
empress  of  Russia,  died  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  was 
succeeded  on  the  throne  by  her  nephew,  Peter  III.  With 
the  empress  exj^ed  the  national  antipathy  which  had  heen 
fostered  against  the  king  of  Prussia:  the  new  sorereign  in 
his  early  youth  had  visiM  the  court  of  Berlin,  and,  struck 
with  the  admirable  discipline  of  the  Prussian  army,  con- 
ceived an  enthusiastio  admiration  of  Frederic,  which  was 
raised  ahnost  to  admiration  by  the  splendid  suocesses^  the 
nnshaken  fortitude,  and  tilie  heroism  of  that  extraordinary 

During  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  Peter  had  not  con- 
cealed his  partiality,  and  had  even  communicated  the  secrets 
of  the  cabinet  and  the  plans  of  operations  to  his  favourite 
hero.  But  he  now  avowed  his  attachment  without  reserve ; 
he  bitterly  censured  the  ingratitude  of  Maria  Theresa  to- 
wards England,  inveighed  against  her  ambition,  and  stigma- 
tised Elizabeth  for  having  exhausted  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  her  empire  to  exalt  ;i  rival,  and  depress  a  friend.  He 
had  scarcely  received  the  oath  of  allegiance  irom  his  sub- 
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jects,  before  he  ordered  his  troops  to  abstain  from  hostilities 
against  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  to  quit  the  Austrian  anny ; 
he  imparted  this  intelligence  with  a  childidi  tnuisport  to  the. 
British  minister,  and  soon  aflterwards  secretly  despatched  his 
favourite  Godovits  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  hero  of 
his  idolatry.  With  a  servility  unbecoming  the  sovereign  of 
a  great  empire,  he  even  sought  an  honorary  rank  in.  the 
Prussian  army,  and  senned  to  pride  himself  more  as  a 
lieutenant-genearal  of  Frederic,  than  as  autocrat  of  all  the. 
Hussias.  The  change  of  politics  at  St.  Petersburgh  occa* 
sioned  a  similar  revolution  in  the  court  of  Stockholm ;  an 
armistice  was  concluded  between  Prussia  and  Sweden,  and 
Maria  Theresa  was  deprived  of  another  aUy.  The  exulta- 
tion of  the  king  of  Prussia  at  this  fortunate  and  long-ex. 
pected  event  was  equal  to  his  former  despondency;  he  broke 
from  his  sullen  retirement,  showed  himself  again  to  his 
troops,  appeared  in  public  with  evcrj  mark  of  joy,  and 
again  resumed  his  favourite  amusements  and  ordinary  course 
of  life. 

Maria  Theresa,  on  the  contrary,  suddenly  fell  from  lior 
towering  hopes  of  recovering  biiesia,  and  subverting  the 
Prussian  power.  In  consequence  of  the  successes  of  the 
last  campaign,  she  had  haughtily  rejected  the  overtures  of 
England  to  mediate  an  accommodation ;  from  a  principle  of 
mistaken  economy,  she  had  disbanded  20,000  men,  and  this 
unseasonable  diminution  of  her  forces,  in  conjunction  with 
the  defection  of  liussia,  was  still  farther  augmented  by  a 
leprous  disorder,  which  spread  contagion  among  her  troops, 
and  rendered  a  considerable  part  of  her  army  unlit  tor 
service.  The  Austrians  seem  to  have  been  confounded  at 
this  sudden  reverse  of  fortune ;  and  although  marshal  Daun 
took  the  command  of  the  SUesian  army  in  May,  he  could  not 
prevent  the  king  from  drawing  his  troops  m>m  Pomerania 
and  Meddenburgh  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Breslau,  and 
making  preparations  for  the  recovery  of  Schweidnits. 
They  were  still  farther  disheartened  by  the  conclnrion  of 
an  c^enrive  alliance  between  Busria  and  Pru8Bia»  and  by  the 
march  of  the  corps  under  Chemichef,  who^  having  separated 
from  the  Austrians,  and  taken  the  route  to  Poland,  returned 
and  joined  the  Prussians.  By  this  accession  of  strength,  the 
king  became  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Daun,  and  was  en- 
abled to  pursue  offensive  operations. 
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Meanwhile  Daun  had  exerted  his  principal  efTorts  to 
preserve  Schweidnitz,  and  to  render  it  capable  of  sustaining 
a  long  siege.  During  the  whole  winter,  peasants  and 
soldiers  were  employed  in  rcpa,iriiig  and  strengthening  the 
works,  and  a  chain  of  intrenched  posts  was  i'ormed  in  the 
mountains,  which  would  enable  the  army  to  maintain  a 
communication  with  the  town.  The  garrison  of  12,000 
chosen  tioops  was  commanded  hy  Gnasco,  a  distinguished 
general  in  the  Anstrian  servioei  who  was  assisted  bj  Gri- 
beanval,  an  able  engineer,  and  (he  place  was  provided  with 
•eyeij  requisite  for  maintaining  a  siege. 

Jn  May,  Dann,  with  GO^OOO  men^  had  descended  into  the 
pfaun,  and  encamped  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  bejond 
the  SchweidnitK,  with  his  right  wing  extending  to  the  foot  of 
.  Zobtenhergy  and  his  left  towards  the  Schweidnitz  Wasser; 
while  the  king,  who  waited  for  the  junction  of  the  Russians, 
retained  his  tmyps  in  cantonments  on  the  banks  of  the  Lohe. 
Before  their  arrival,  however,  he  sent  a  considerable  body 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Silesia ;  and  Daun  was  com- 
pelled to  weaken  his  army  by  a  detachment  to  cover  Mo- 
ravia. On  the  1st  of  Jiily»  Ghernichef  passed  the  Oder,  and 
the  king  put  his  army  in  motion.  Daun,  threatened  by  the 
Prussian  detachments  which  hovered  on  his  flanks,  and 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  magazines  in  Bohemia,  retired 
successively  to  Boegendorf  and  Ditman?rlorf ;  but  although  a 
corps  of  Cossacs  penetrated  into  Uoheniia,  anil  [nisbcd  their 
incursions  even  to  the  gates  of  Prague,  be  still  maintained 
a  communication  with  Schweidnitz,  by  means  of  his  in- 
trenched posts,  and  rendered  the  siege  impracticable.  At 
this  critical  juncture,  another  revolution  took  place  in 
Kussia,  which  seemed  likely  to  restore  the  ascendency  of 
the  Austrian  arms. 

Peter  III.,  having  disgusted  his  subjects  by  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Prussian  monarch,  and  displeased  the  army, 
nobility,  and  clergy,  by  his  well-meant,  but  ill-timed  inno- 
vations, a  secret  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and 
headed  by  his  consort,  whom  he  had  alienated  by  his  brutal 
and  capricious  hehavioor.  He  was  frequently  apprised  of 
these  machinations ;  bnt  refused  to  listen  even  to  the  sugges* 
tions  of  the  king  of  Frassia,  and  remained  insensible  of  his 
danger  until  the  insurrection  broke  forth,  which  depriTcd 
him  of  his  crown  and  life* 
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Catherine  U.,  whom  this  singular  reyolatioil  placed 
on  the  thi'one  of  Busai%  was  a  daughter  d  Chmtian 
Augustus  of  Anhah  Zerbst^  a  petty  prince  of  Gennanj, 
in  the  serrioe  of  Prussia,  and  was  bom  in  1739,  at  Stettin^ 
where  her  father  was  governor.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
die  was  called  into  Russia,  and  espoused  the  great  duke 
Peter,  who^  from  person,  chsEracter,  and  manners^  was 
calculated  rather  to  di^st  than  to  please  a  princess  of 
great  beauty,  cultiyated  talents,  and  extreme  senaibililj. 
&is  neglect  and  ill-usage  alienated  her  affbctions ;  the  dread 
iji  perpetual  imprisonment  induced  her  to  head  the  die- 
contented  parly;  and  by  one  of  those  sudden  revdutions 
which  are  naturid  to  arlntrary  governments,  she  sure  ceded 
in  wrest  in  the  crown  £rom  her  husband,  and  placing  her- 
self on  the  Russian  throne.  On  her  accession  she  issued  a 
manifesto^  declaring  the  king  of  Prussia  the  enemy  of  the 
Bussian  name,  ordered  Chemichef  to  return  to  Poland,  and 
the  troops  in  Pomerania  to  re-occupy  iftussia,  and  resume 
hostilities. 

Chemichef  related  the  account  of  this  revolution  to  the 
king,  and  privtitel;/  roinmunicated  his  orders  to  withdraw 
from  the  army,  i^'rederic,  though  confounded  by  fin  event, 
Avliich,  to  use  his  own  words,  "overturned  the  projects  of 
man,  '  mnde  no  opposition  to  Ids  departure,  but  prevailed  on 
hiiu  to  (It  It  r  his  march  three  days.  The  time  was  preciouf?: 
the  Austrian  commander  was  ignorant  of  the  revolution,  ;ind 
Frederic  availing  himself  of  tliis  interval,  attacked  the  two 
intrenched  posts  of  Burkensdort  and  Oehmsdorf,  and,  after  a 
slight  contest,  dislodged  the  Austrians,  who  amounted  to 
8000  men,  although  covered  by  lines  equally  strong  from 
nature  und  art.  In  consequence  of  tliis  reverse,  Daun  re- 
moved his  camp  to  Wursten  Waltersdorl,  iind  Tannhausen  ; 
while  the  Russians,  who  by  their  presence  had  cuntributed 
to  his  defeat,  began  their  march  towards  Poland.  Schweid- 
nits  was  instantly  invested,  the  trenches  opened  on  the  7th 
of  August,  and  tibe  operations  of  the  siege  were  covered  bj 
the  king  on  the  side  of  PeterswaldCi  and  bj  a  corps  und^ 
the  prince  of  Berem^  which  had  been  drawn  fix>m  Upper 
(^lesia,  on  the  side  of  Beichenback  After  the  departure  of 
the  Russians,  Daun^  foiled  in  the  attempt  to  cut  off'the  corpB 
under  the  prince  of  Bevem,  withdrew  to  Scharfend^  and 
left  Schweidnits  to  its  &te.  The  town  held  out  tiU  the  9tk 
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of  October,  when  the  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine, 
which  opened  a  breach  in  the  rampart^  compelled  £e  go- 
▼einor  to  BaiTeiider>  and  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners 
of  war,  after  a  refliBtance  of  sixty-four  days.  The  king 
himself  paid  a  due  eulogium  to  the  gallant  defender  of  the 
place ;  whoi  Gnaaoo^  at  the  head  of  his  officers^  was  pre- 
seated,  Erederie  said,  Sit,  jou  hare  given  a  nohle  example 
to  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  fortresses ; 
your  resistance  has  cost  me  8000  men.** 

Thus  terminated  the  campaign  in  Silesia,  by  which  the 
Austrians  irrecoverably  lost  that  valuable  province.  The 
king,  leaving  a  body  of  troops  under  the  prince  of  Bevem, 
hastened  into  Saxony,  to  co-operate  with  prince  Henry; 
and  Daun,  having  consigned  to  Loudon  a  corps  op- 
posed to  the  prince  of  Bevern,  directed  his  march  towards 
the  same  point;  but  before  their  arrival  the  fortune  of 
the  war  was  already  decided.  At  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  Serbelloni,  the  Austrian  commnnder,  covered  the 
frontierF  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony  with  a  chain  of  posts, 
which  extended  Irom  Plauen  and  Dippoldiswalda,  along  the 
heights  from  Freybcrg  to  Waldheim.  Prince  Henry,  how- 
ever, though  inferior  in  force,  passed  tlie  ]\luida,  penetrated 
this  chain,  and  separated  the  Austrian  troops  from  the  army 
of  the  empire  ;  lie  maintained  his  advantao-es  in  different 
skirmishes,  and  harassed  Bohemia  by  continual  incursions. 

Serbelloni  being  recalled,  and  the  command  intrusted  to 
Haddick,  the  new  «-eneral  formed  a  junction  with  tht  ;u  my 
of  the  empire,  and  drov  e  prince  Henry  beyond  the  Mulda; 
but  the  prince  having  received  considerable  succours  from 
Silesia,  again  attacked  the  army  of  the  empire,  who  were 
posted  at  Frejberg,  forced  their  intrenchments,  and  defeated 
them  with  the  loss  of  dOOO  killed  and  irounded,  4000  pri- 
soners, twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery»  and  several  standards. 
Prince  Albert^  of  Saxony,  who  was  detached  from  the  army 
of  Daun,  arrived  too  late ;  Haddick  was  unable  to  resume 
offensive  operations^  and  tibe  discomfited  remains  of  the  inu 
perial  troops  retired  to  Abenberg,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bo* 
hernia.  Piince  Henry,  pursuing  his  aacoess,  sent  a  eorpa 
by  Etnsedel  into  Bohemia,  whi^  reduced  Eg;ra  to  ashes» 
destroyed  the  Austrian  magazines  at  Seats,  and  penetrated 
to  the  walls  of  Prague.  Another  corps  spread  over  Saxony, 
burst  Into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  levied  contributions  cm 
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every  side,  alarmed  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  and  forced  Nureni« 
berg,  with  many  of  the  towns  and  states,  to  sign  a  neutrality. 
Unable  to  check  this  torrent,  Daiin  concluded  an  armistice 
for  the  winter,  which  comprehended  Saxony  aud  Silesia,  and 
the  two  armies  retired  into  quarters. 

The  allies  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  not  more  for- 
tunate. At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  French 
forces  in  tlie  laodgraviate  of  Hesse  and  the  southern  part  of 
Hanover,  assembled  in  June,  and  occupied  the  strong  post 
of  Stolpen ;  they  were  here  attacked  by  prince  Ferdinand, 
and,  after  a  desperate  engagement,  defeated  with  considera- 
ble loss.  The  remainder  of  the  oainpaigii  was  almost  a  con- 
tinued series  of  disasters  ;  tho  French  were  harassed  and 
hallicd  oil  all  sides  by  prince  Ferdinand,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  possessed  no  other  place  in  Hesse,  except  Ziegen- 
hayn,  which  the  allies  were  preparing  to  invest,  when  the 
filgnature  of  the  preliminaries  terminated  hostilities. 

The  co-operation  of  Spain  produced  no  essential  advantage 
to  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  was 
attended  witii  the  ill  success  which  so  unjust  a  measure 
deserved*  Animated  hj  the  genius  of  the  count  de  Oeyras, 
aft^wards  distingnished  hy  the  title  of  Pombal,  inspirited 
by  the  vigorous  succours  of  the  English,  and  directed  by 
the  military  skill  of  count  de  la  Idppe,  the  Portuguese  made 
an  unexpected  resistance,  and  compelled  the  combined  forces 
of  the  French  and  Spaniards  again  to  evacuate  the  country* 
In  fact,  Spain  was  drawn  into  hostilities,  only  to  become  the 
victim  of  her  weakness  and  duplicity ;  the  isle  of  Cuba  and 
the  Manillas  were  taken ;  her  marine  weakened  by  the  cap- 
ture of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and,  besides  the  enormous 
expense  of  the  equipments  for  the  war,  she  lost  near  four 
millions  sterling,  in  treasure  and  valuable  merchandise^  which, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  cruisers. 

France,  unsucccssfnl  both  hy  sea  and  land,  exhausted  oF 
her  blood  and  treasure,  ami,  in  addition  to  her  former  losses, 
deprived  of  the  valuable  colonies  of  Martinico,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  and  Grenada,  saw  her  com- 
merce annihilated,  and  her  ships  pent  up  in  her  harbours, 
and  was  disappointed  in  her  hopes  from  the  co-operation  ot* 
Spain.  She  therefore  made  overtures  to  England,  with  a 
sincerity  natural  to  her  desperate  situation,  and  found  a. 
ready  compliance  irom  the  iiriti^h  cabinet.   England  had 
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nothiBg  more  to  hope  fcom  a  pxolongiition  oi  the  wav  i  tbe 
people  were  eatiated  with  yictoriesy  which  added  neither  to 
their  internal  secniitjnor  external  aggrandisemenx ;  tiie  duke 
-of  Newcastle,  under  whose  direedon  the  war  had  com* 
menced,  had  retired  from  the  helm,  and  his  place  at  tiie  head 
of  the  treasury  was  filled  by  lord  Bute,  whose  pacific  senta- 
ments  were  in  unison  with  those  of  the  sovereign  and  nation. 
As  the  two  parties  equally  desired  a  peace,  the  conditions 
were  adjusted  without  much  difficulty;  and  a  treaty  was 
signed  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  6th  of  November,  1762,  he* 
tween  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  German 
disputes,  which  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  former  monarchs, 
might  hare  prolonged  the  war,  became  only  a  secondary  consi- 
deration, to  the  unbiassed  wisdom  of  the  sovereign  who  filled 
the  throne.  The  king  of  Prussia  hastened  the  separation  of 
England  by  his  ambiuous  projects,  which  returned  with  re- 
turning success,  and  by  his  unquaiihed  invectives  against 
the  ill  faith  of  the  British  cabinet.  Finding  that  his  sole 
voice  opposed  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  aware,  from  past 
experience,  that  when  he  was  delivered  from  tlie  Russians 
and  Swedes,  his  forces  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  , 
of  Austria,  England  had  withdrawn  the  subsidy  j  and  having 
bound  France,  by  the  13th  article  of  the  preliminaries,  not 
to  furnish  succours  to  the  empress-queen,  abandoned  the 
discnsston  of  the  affiurs  of  Germany  to  the  eottrts  of  Berlin 
and  T^enna» 

ManjmotiTes  contribated  tohend  the  lofty  spirit  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  incline  her  to  peace.  She  had  been  deserted 
by  the  Swedes*  on  the  accession  of  Peter  HL ;  and  the  ex- 
pectations which  she  had  formed  from  the  recent  revolution  . 
in  Russia  were  equally  disappointed.  The  first  steps  taken 
by  the  new  empress  indicated  a  hostile  disposition  towards 
the  king  of  Frussia ;  but  these  measures  were  occasioned 
by  h^  apprehensions  rather  than  by  her  inclinations.  At 
the  conunenoement  of  a  new  reign,  with  so  defective  a  title 
to  the  erown,  she  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  foreign  hosti* 
lities  ;  and  she  had  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
emperor  unequivocal  proofs  that  Frederic  had  disapproved 
the  capricious  condnct  of  Peter,  and  repeatedly  urged  him 
to  treat  her  with  mildness  and  humanity.  In  this  disposi- 
tion the  behaviour  of  Frederic  towards  the  troops  under 
Chernichef  conciliated  her  favour ;  she  ordered  the  idngdom 
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of  ftonia  to  be  ratooedy  diaeoiitiiiimd  all  acts  of  liostility 
and»  during  the  remainder  of  tbe  campaign^  pMaerred  an 
exact  neutrality.  ^ 

In  addition  to  these  disappointments  Maria  Theresa  saw 
her  hereditary  countries  exposed  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
FmsBians,  and'  Hungary  threatened  by  the  Turks,  who  had 
been  excited  by  the  intrigues  of  the  king  of  Fniaaia  to  me* 
ditate  hostilities.  ^Motives  no  less  cogent  were  suggested  by 
the  dreadful  devastations  of  the  Prussians  in  Saxony,  the 
panic  of  the  German  states,  the  defection  of  all  her  allies, 
the  difficulty  of  finding  resources  and  raising  money,  dis- 
gusts among  her  ministers,  the  declining  health  of  the  em- 
peror, aird  dissensions  in  her  family. 

Urged  by  these  motives  IMaria  Theresa  herself  made 
overtures  to  Frederic,  which  being  favourably  received,  con- 
ferences were  opened  at  Hubertsburcrh,  a  palace  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  after  a  short  discu>sion  relative  fo  the 
restitution  of  the  couniy  of*  Glatz,  and  tiie  succession  to  the 
margraviates  of  Bareuth  and  Anspach,  the  peace  was  signed 
Oil  the  5th  of  February,  1763.  The  treaties  of  Breslau  and 
Berlin  funned  the  basis  of  that  of  Ilubertsburgh.  Maria 
Theresa  renewed  her  renunciation  of  Silesia  and  Glatz,  and 
both  parties  guaranteed  eacli  other's  possessions.  All  places 
and  prisoners  taken  during  the  war  were  to  be  restored ;  and 
Frederic  by  a  secret  article,  promised  to  give  his  snffrage  for 
electing  the  archduke  Joseph  king  of  the  Romans.  Jxk  thla 
arrangement  the  empire  was  also  comprised^  and  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  with  the  other  constitutions  of  the  Grermanic 
body,  renewed*  A  treaty  was  signed  the  same  day  between 
Augustus  in.  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  for  the  evacuation 
of  Saxony,  and  the  restitution  of  the  archives^  and  part  of 
the  Saxon  artiUery. 

The  pacification  of  Hubertsburgh,  which  terminated  the 
seyen-years*  war,  placed  the  affairs  of  Grermany  in  the  same 
situation  as  before  the  coounencement  of  hostilities;  and 
both  parties,  after  an  immense  waste  of  blood  and  treasury 
derived  from,  it  no  other  benefit  than  that  of  experiencing 
each  other's  strength,  and  a  dread  of  renewing  the  calamities 
of  so  destructive  a  contest.  Maria  Theresa,  however,  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  her  friends  suffer  for  their  attach- 
ment to  her  cause.  Saxony  was  exliausted  almost  beyond 
recovery;  her  allies  in  the  empire  were  drained  by  excessive 
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OMtrftatians;  and  Fnmee  lost  Louisiana,  the  province  of 
Canu^  C«pe  Breton,  with  all  the  islands  in  the  gulph  and 
nver  of  St  Lawrence,  Grenada,  the  Grenadines,  St.  Vin- 
cents, Domunoa,  and  Tobag«k.  Spain  yielded  Florida,  and 
her  other  possesdMis  on  the  continent  of  America,  to 
the  east  or  aonth-east  rf  die  Ifisdssippi,  and  the  British  em- 
pire was  thus  cmuolidated  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 


Chap.  CXVm — 1762-1769. 

The  elevntion  of  the  archduke  JosejA  to  the  dignity  of  kins-  ' 
of  the  Koman^  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  die  neacf 
On  tlie  27th  ot  May,  1764,  the  election  took  ph«»  wKi 
opposition,  at  Franclifort,  and  this  successful  event  aecni^ 
to  the  family  of  Miu-ia  Theresa  the  imperial  crown,  and  ^ 
vented  the  evils  of  an  interregnum,  in  which  the  so^en- 
d.;ith  of  the  emperor  Francis  might  otiierwiae  hare  in- 
volvtd  tlie  empire. 

Francis  was  at  Lispruck  In  the  Tyrol,  where  he  had  assisted 

T^f**?  ^^'"^^  the  archduke  Leo- 

poW,  and  Mana  Lomsa,  inianta  ol  Spain.    He  had  been  for 

*»meti«eindisposecl,  and  threatened  with  an  tapo^  e^TaJd 
heunagined  that  his  disorder  was  increased  bV  ?he  he^y 
atmosphere  m  the  vaUeys  of  Tyrol :  like  the  emp^eroi  Albert 
L,  he  repe^y.  expressed  an  earnest  d,  sn  e  o  return  to 
Vieanaj  and  on  viewing  the  mountains  with  which  Wuck 
M  sniionnded,  exdidmed,  « Oh!  if  I  could  once  quit C 
mountains  of  the  TynAl"  ^  ^ 

In  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  Augu.st,  bein-  pressed  bv 
his  sister  Charlotte  Mariyine,  abbessV  Kemiremon  to  be 
blooded,  he  answered,  "I  am  engaged  this  evenin  "  to  sun 

TmZ''uZ%^  diBappomt^hto ;  but  I  promi  yZ 
1  Will  be  blooded  to-morrow."  At  the  ooera  in  thn  r.A^ 
noon,  he  felt  himself  disordered,  weTourwclJ'a^ie'Jb; 
his  son,  and  in  retiring  through  his  valet  da  Sbr^s  room 
to  his  own  apartment,  was  struck  with  a  fttrf  anonlcT 
As  he  tottered  for  a  few  momeMj^  Joseph  aSht  Wm  in  Ws 
arms,  but  could  not  support  hinTand  Lnrf?MinTo„  J,' 
floo^  expired  without  »  groan,  in  the  fifty-eighth  y^w  of 
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Ill  hh  private  deportment  Francis  was  lively,  pofite,  and 
-affiible;  but  lie  eeemed  rather  formed  for  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  honiy  than  for  that  high  rank  to  which  he  wae 
devated  by  his  mairiage  with  Maria  Theresa.   Hia  hononra 

sat  awkwardly  upon  him,  and  he  was  uneasy  under  hia 
dignities.  Though  appointed  co-regent  of  tlie  Ansferian 
dominions,  and  seated  upon  the  first  throne  of  EnropOi  be 
possessed  only  the  shadow  of  authority,  and  his  opinion  was 
without  weight  in  things  of  consequence.  Naturally  indo- 
lent and  unambitious,  hn  never  attempted  to  mnkc  the 
smallest  struggle  j  but  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  be  a 
cipher,  contented  only  to  be  consulted  by  foreign  ambas- 
sadors for  the  sake  of  form.  He  even  affi  ct(  d  to  display  his 
own  insignificance,  and  to  consider  iiiiiiself  as  subordinate  to 
hi^^  consort.  Being  once  at  the  levee,  when  the  empress- 
queen  was  giving  audience  to  her  subjects,  he  retired  from 
the  circle,  and  seated  himself  in  a  distant  corner  of  the 
apartment,  near  two  ladies  of  the  court.  On  their  attempt- 
ing to  rise,  he  said,  Do  not  regard  me,  for  I  siiall  stay  here 
till  the  cotirt  IS  gone,  and  then  amuse  myself  with  contem- 
plating the  crowd  the  ladies  repljdng,  "As  long  as  your 
imperial  majesty  is  present,  the  conrt  will  be  here;**  "  You 
mistake,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  **the  empress  and  my 
-children  are  the  court ;  I  am  here  only  a  simple  individoaL" 

Had  Erands  possessed  more  influence^  the  irjrstem  of  Eu- 
rope would  probably  not  have  been  overtumed ;  for  France 
was  as  odious  to  him  as  Prussia  was  to  the  empress-queen, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  appreciated  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  strictest  Mendship  with  Great  Britain.  He  did 
not,  without  great  reluctance,  consent  to  the  alliance  willi 
the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  and  among  his  papers  was  found  a 
remark  which  confirms  this  observation:  "The  less  con- 
nection with  France  the  better;  the  god  of  the  French  is 
convenience;  they  have  been  often  tried,  and  have  been 
always  found  unfaithfuL" 

The  royal  historian  has  recorded,  that  Francis,  not  daring 
to  interfere  in  affairs  of  government,  employed  the  sums 
which  he  drew  from  Tuscany  in  commerce.  He  es- 
tablished manufactories,  or  lent  money  on  pledges,  {ind 
undertook  to  furnish  the  imperial  troops  with  uniforms, 
arms,  and  horses.  Associated  with  count  Botta,  and  a 
merdiant  named  Schimmdman,  he  farmed  the  revenues  of 
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Saxouy ;  and  in  1756,  even  supplied  with  forage  tiie  Prus- 
sian array,  which  was  then  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
empress  his  consort ;  during  the  seven-years*  war,  he  fur- 
nished the  empress  with  large  sums,  but  always  took  care 
that  they  should  be  vested  on  good  aecantji  ne  was,  in  a 
-word,  the  court  banker.  Francis  lef^  two  chests  of  mon^; 
one  belonging  to  himself  and  the  other  whidi  he  adnunis- 
tered  for  the  empress.  His  own  was  supposed  to  contain 
abcmt  1,000,000  florins  in  money,  and  19,00(^000  in  paper, 
whidi  his  son  Joseph  inherited;  but  his  love  of  amassing 
treasore  did  not  rendv  him  hard-hearted;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  "open  as  day  to  melting  charity,'*  and  distributed. 
lOO^OOOii  in  annual  donations  to  distressed  perscms. 

He  was  extremely  fond  of  natural  philosophy^  and  endea- 
TOTired  to  make  his  skill  subsenrient  to  his  love  of  money; 
With  this  view  he  attempted,  by  means  of  burning  ^aflse% 
to  form  several  small  diamonds  into  one  large  stone :  and 
continually  employed  chemists  in  searching  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  He  patronised  men  of  letters,  and  made  col- 
lections of  medals,  natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy ; 
and  to  his  care  the  capital  owes  a  cabinet  as  rich  in  those 
articles  as  any  European  cabinet  can  display.  Though  his 
abilities  and  ncqniroraents  were  inferior,  and  his  deportment 
less  dignihed,  in  one  resj>ect  he  was  far  greater  than  Maria 
Theresa  ;  he  was  more  inclined  to  toleration,  and  always 
recommended,  in  matters  of  religion,  persuasion  and  aigu^ 
ment  rather  than  violence  and  persecution. 

Among  numerous  instances  ot'  benevolence,  which  reflect 
honour  on  his  memory,  two  have  been  thought  most  worthy 
of  being  handed  down  to  posterity.  A  fire  having  burst 
i'urth  in  a  magazine  of  saltpetre  at  Vienna,  Francis  hastened 
to  the  spot,  and  as  he  advanced  to  give  liis  orders,  one  of 
his  suite  represented  to  him  that  he  too  much  exposed  his 
person:  ''Do  not,"  the  emperor  replied*  <'be  alarmed  for 
me^  but  for  those  poor  creatures  whom  it  will  be  difficult  to 
save."  During  the  depth  of  winter  a  ▼i<^eat  inundslion 
overflowed  the  suburbs,  and  the  waters  rimng  to  an  extraor^ 
dinary  height,  many  could  only  save  themmves  by  taking 
refuge  on  the  tops  of  the  houses.  For  three  days  they  re- 
mained in  that  dreadful  situation  without  nourishment;  the 
rigidity  of  the  stream,  and  the  floating  ma|9ses  of  ice,  rend- 
ering the  passage  so  dangerous,  that  &  most  intrepid  boat- 
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men  could  not  be  persnaded  bj  mj  reoompenoe  to  expose 
themselTes.  In  this  imminent  peril  Francis  tbrenr  himseilf 
into  a  boat,  and  exdaiming,  I  tntst  mj  example  will  not 
be  lost,**  roved  over  to  the  opposite  shore ;  his  example  had 
its  due  effect ;  the  boatmen  no  longer  hesitated  to  enconnter 
the  same  danger  as  the  emperor,  and  the  people  were  saved* 
If  the  studj  of  history  is  useful,  it  is  particularly  so  when  it 
records  examples  of  courage  springing  from  humanity,  and 
where  the  foremost  in  rank  is  the  first  to  distinguish  himself 
in  braving  danger  or  in  acts  of  benevolence. 

Maria  Theresa  bore  the  afflicting  stroke  of  her  husband's 
sudden  decease  with  the  utmost  resignation.  Though  doat- 
ingly  fond  of  him,  and  herself  a  pattern  of  conjugal  attach- 
ment, she  had  supported  his  numerous  infidelities  without 
the  smallest  mirrraur,  and  even  -without  appearing  to  be  ap- 
prispd  oi'  tlicni.^  In  a  letter  to  her  daughter,  slie  calls  him 
by  the  endearing  names  of  consort,  friend,  her  heart's  joy, 
for  two-and- forty  years;  she  added,  " brought  up  together, 
our  sentiments  have  ever  been  the  same,  and  all  my  misfor- 
"tunes  have  been  softened  by  his  support."  She  derived  a 
melancholy  pleasure  irom  the  recollection  of  his  amiable 
qualities,  and  even  soothed  her  grief  by  preparing  with  her 
own  liands  the  shroud  ^v  llich  was  to  cover  liis  body,  but 
charged  the  conlldcntial  women  of  her  court,  who  saw  lier 
employed  in  that  dismal  office,  not  to  divulge  it;  and  the 
secret  was  not  known  till  her  death.  To  the  time  of  her 
decease  she  constantly  Tvore  mourning ;  her  apartments  were 
•hung  with  black ;  she  frequently  descended  into  the  YVakt 
<which*  contained  his  remains,  and  continued  several  hoan 
praying  by  his  sepulchre^  and  preparing  for  her  on 
eolaticm.  * 

in  consequence  of  his  pre-election^  Joseph  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  emperor;  and  lieopold,  her  second  son,  became 
great  duke  of  Tuscany,  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  suocession 
promulgated  by  Frauds  in  1763. 

The  empress-queen  was  no  sooner  recovered  frota  the 
'first  agonies  of  her  grief,  than  she  turned  her  attention  with 
redoubled  energy  to  the  concerns  of  government  and  the 
establishment  of  beneficial  regulatiohs  £oc  promoting  the 

*    *  Mr.  WnaaU  has  recorded  a  striking  proof  of  her  magnaoimitf  in 
her  conduct  to  the  princess  of  Auenbergt  the  nustrew  of  Francis. 
Menuuri^  vol.  ii  p.  353* 
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welfare  of  her  sabjects.  She  founded  or  enlarged,  in  diife- 
rent  parts  of  her  extensiTe  domiiiionfiy  several  t^emies  for 
the  improTement  of  the  arts  and  seienees;  instituted  nu- 
merons  seminaries  for  the  education  of  all  ranks,  and  re» 
formed  the  public  schools.  She  particularly  turned  her 
attention  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  which,  in  a  medal 
struck  by  her  oi^er,  was  intituled  the  art  which  nourishes 
all  other  artsV'  ftu^  founded  a  society  of  agriculture  at 
Mihui,  with  bounties  for  the  peasants  who  obtained  the  best 
crops.  She  confined  the  rights  of  the  chase,  often  so  perni- 
cious to  the  husbandman,  within  narrow  limits ;  and  issued  8; 
decree  enjoining  all  the  nobl.es  who  kept  wild  game  to  main- 
tain their  fences  in  good  repair,  permitting  the  peasants  to 
destroy  the  wild  boars  which  ravaged  the  fields.  She  also 
abolished  the  scandalous  power  usurped  by  the  landholders 
of  limiting  the  season  for  mowing  the  grass  within  the 
forests  and  their  precincts,  and  mitigated  the  feudal  servi- 
tude of  the  peapniitR  in  Bohemia. 

Among  her  bcnelicial  regulations  must  not  be  omitted  the 
introduction  of  inoculation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  small- 
pox liospital.  On  the  recovery  of  her  children  from  a  dis- 
order so  fatal  to  her  own  family,  Maria  Theresa  gave  an 
entertainment,  which  displays  the  benevolence  of  her  cha- 
racter. Sixty-five  children,  who  had  been  previously  in- 
oculated at  the  hospital,  were  reg^aled  with  a  dinner  in  the 
gallery  of  the  palace  at  Schoenbrim,  in  the  midst  of  a  nu- 
merous court  i  and  Maria  Thcrrsa  herself,  assisted  by  her 
offspring,  waited  on  this  delightful  group,  and  gave  to  each 
of  them  a  piece  of  money.  The  parents  of  the  children 
were  treated  in  another  apartment ;  the  whole  party  was 
admitted  to  the  performance  of  a  Gferman  play ;  and  this 
charming  entertainment  was  concluded  with  a  dance,  whidh 
was  protracted  till  midnight. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  effort  made  by  the  empress-queen, 
and  which  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  her  memory,  was 
the  reformation  of  various  abuses  in  the  church,  and  the  re- 
gulations which  she  introduced  into  the  monasteries.  She 
corrected  the  evils  attendant  on  mortmain,  or  pious  legacies 
bequeathed  to  the  church,  as  an  expiation  for  sin,  by  for- 
bidding all  ecclesiastics  from  being  present  at  the  making 
of  a  will ;  she  diminished  the  number  of  monks  and  nuns, 

*  Art!  ftrtium  niitricL 
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\ty  ordering  that  no  persons  should  be  fidiiiitted  to  take  tbe 
TOWS  who  had  not  «ttauied  the  age  of  twentj-five ;  and  she 
abolished  a  burdensome  impost  of  ten  per  cent.,  whikch  everjr 
aew  abbot  had  extorted  from  his  vtsaalB,  under  the  i»etOQoe 

of  furnishing  an  equivalent  tax  on  collateral  sTOoession,  to 

which  abbey  lands  had  been  declared  subject.  She  took 
away  the  pernicion^^  rii^ht  which  the  convents  and  churches 
enjoyed,  of  affording  an  asylum  to  all  criminals  witliout  dis- 
tinction ;  she  suppressed  the  inquisition,  wiiich,  though 
curbed  by  the  civil  power,  still  subsisted  at  Milan,  and 
abolisiu  1  tliroughout  nil  lior  dominions  the  no  less  odioug 
than  inhuman  custom  ot  lorcing  confession  by  torture.  She 
.  suppressed  the  society  of  Jesuits,  although  her  own  confes- 
sor was  a  member  of  that  order;  but  did  not  imitate  the 
unjust  and  cruel  measures  adopted  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  softened  the  rigour  of  their  lot  by  every  alleviatioa 
whidi  circumstances  would  permit. 


Chap.  CXIX.— 1769-1777. 

It  18  a  melaadiblj  task  to  tam  from  tfaeee  salutary  and 
benerolent  acts  to  a  series  of  ambiguous  negotiatioDS  and 
unjiist  encroacfamentSy  which  again  changed  the  whole  system 
;,  of  Austrian  policy,  occasioned  a  temporary  union  with  the 
^  kii^  of  Pkmssisy  and  ended  in  the  partition  of  Polmd*  a 
^  traasaclion  which  disgraced  the  reign  of  Ifaria  Theresa. 
Notwithstanding  her  memorable  declaration  in  175)^  that 
no  consideration  on  earth  should  induce  her  to  enter  into  am 
aUianoe  of  which  the  king  of  Prussia  was  a  party,  the  em* 
press-queen  forgot  that  apprehension  of  his  ambition  which 
had  hitherto  been  her  ruling  principle,  and  not  only  relin* 
quished  all  hopes  of  recovering  Silesia,  hut  contributed  to 
consolidate  and  extend  the  power  and  influence  of  her  natu* 
ral  enemy*    This  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  court  of 
Vienna  was  principally  owing  to  the  predominance  which 
Kussia  began  to  assume  in  the  scale  of  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  despotic  ascendency  which  Catherine  had  ao* 
quired  in  Poland. 

Poland,  which  formed  a  barrier  between  Austria,  Prussia, 
Torkeyi  and  Eussia,  had  sunk  from  the  &:st  to  the  most  in- 
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considerable  power  of  the  north,  in  consequence  of  intestine 
commotiuns  and  the  diminution  of  the  regal  authority.  The 
neighbouring  sovereigns  fomented  these  internal  discords,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  influence  in  the  government,  and 
prevent  tlic  nation  from  recovering  its  former  ascendency ; 
and  the  constitution  was  calculated  to  promote  their  views. 
It  was  a  republican  form,  presided  by  an  elective  monarch, 
who  was  chosen  by  the  nobles  or  gentry^  and  extremely 
limited  in  Iiis  anihority.  The  great  lK»dy  of  the  people  wero 
in  a  state  of  feadal  v  asaa]age»  and  the  nobles  *  were  the  sole 
proprietors  of  land  in  fee^  or  descendants  of  those  proprietm, 
consequently  nwnerons,  and  in  general  needy.  Among 
tbese^  the  most  powerful  and  opulent*  like  the  feudal  barons^ 
maintained  large  bodies  of  retainers,  and  were  supported  by 
those  of  tbdr  own  order^  who  hoped  either  for.  protection  or 
advantage.  Hence  faetions  were  formed,  and  the  higher 
nobles,  perpetually  at  Tariance  either  among  themselves  or 
with  the  erown>  were  assisted  and  encouraged  by  foreign 
states.! 

From  the  death  of  John  Sobieski  the  house  of  Austria  had 
maintained  a  Gonsiderabie  influence  in  Poland*  and^  in  con- 

*  A  noble,  as  desip^ated  by  the  laws  of  Poland,  was  a  person  not 
engaged  in  trade  or  commerce,  either  possessing  laud,  Qr  the  descendant 
of  a  family  which  formerly  possessed  land. .  Every  noble  was  capable  of 
b^Dg  a  candidate  for  fbe  throne. 

f  The  supreme  legislative  authority  resided  in  the  three  estates  of  the^  , 
realm,  the  king,  «ennte,  and  equestrian  order  assembled  in  a  national  diet. 

The  senate  consisted  of  the  bishops,  palatines,  or  governors  of  pro-^ 
▼inees,  castellans  or  liwitenants  of  the  palatines,  and  the  sixteen  ministers 
of  state ;  all  these  were  appointed  by  Hhe  khig,  but  when  nominated 
could  not  be  deprived  of  their  charges,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  diet. 

The  equestrinn  orfl-^r,  or  lower  bon<;p,  wns  composed  of  nuntios  chosen 
by  the  nobles  or  gentry  in  the  respective  dictines,  and  no  qualification 
was  required  either  in  the  electors  or  elected.  This  assembly  exhibited 
a  disgraceful  scene  of  IbctioD,  tumult,  and  bloodshed^  an4  was  iucapablft 
of  concluding  any  business  of  state ;  because  the  most  imporUmt  que^  . 
tions  could  not  be  decided  M'ithout  unanimity  of  sufTraees,  as  each  nuntio, 
by  his  liberum  veto,  or  negative,  had  the  power  of  suspending,  or  even 
of  dissolvii^  the  diet  To  obviate  the  evils  arising  from  this  dreadftd 
prifflege,  the  Poke  had  reeoune  to  diets  of  eonfederaoy,  whicfa>  though 
eomposed  of  the  same  members,  and  condticted  with  the  same  formiL 
were  cnpable  of  deciding  by  plurality  of  voices.  Still,  however,  the  evil 
was  only  remedied  in  part,  as  the  diet'^  of  confederacy  could  not  decide 
•on  many  affairs  of  state,  nor  make  regulations  which  might  lead  to  a 
mdieal  diaqge  in  the  ooiutitutioo. 
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currence  with  Russia,  had  raised  Augustus,  elector  of 
Saxony,  to  the  throne.  The  late  emperor  had  sacrificed 
some  of  his  fairest  provinces  to  support  the  son  of  Auf^ustus, 
and  Maria  Theresa  was  equally  desirous  to  promote  the  inte- 
rest of  the  house  of  Saxony,  which  had  displayed  so  wai'm 
an  attachment,  and  undergone  such  sufferings  in  her  cause. 
On  the  death,  therefore,  of  the  king  of  Poland,  which  hap* 
pened  on  the  5ih  of  October,  1763,  iSie  prepared  to  exert  all 
her  influence  in  favonr  of  his  aon  Christian  Frederic ;  but 
that  prince  dying  soon  after  hia  &dier,  leaving  a  minor  son, 
•who  was  ineligible  to  the  yacant  dignity,  she  encouraged  his 
brother,  prince  Xayier,  to  become  a  candidate. 

On  ^is  yacancy  Fohmd  became  a  scene  of  faction  and 
disorder;  several  natives  offered  tfaemselTes  as  candidates, 
among  whom  the  most  conspicuous  were  prince  Czartorlsky, 
his  nep^c^y  count  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  high  standard* 
bearer  of  Lithuania,  count  Branisky,  and  prince  Luhomirslvy. 
Of  these  count  Branisky  was  supported  by  prince  Radzivil, 
and  by  those  independent  magnates  who  deprecated  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  powers;  but  all  the  other  competitors 
yielded  to  count  Poniatowakiy  who  was  assisted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Russia. 

This  amiable  and  accomplished  nobleman  was  pon  of  count 
Poniatowski,  castellan  of  Craco^' ,  by  the  princ(  ,ss  Czartoriska, 
and  had  captivated  the  affections  of  Catherine  when  grand 
duchess.  Tlie  vanity  of  the  empress  was  tl altered  by  the 
prospect  of  conferring  a  crown  upon  her  favourite  ;  and  her 
ambition  was  no  less  gratified  in  securing  the  election  of  a 
king  who  seemed  likely  to  become  wholly  dependent  on  his 
benefactress.  She  lavished  her  treasure  to  bribe  tlie  venal 
nobles,  assembled  an  army  on  the  frontiers,  and,  in  order  to 
excludfi  all  loreign  candidates,  restricted  the  Poles  to  the 
choice  of  a  piast  or  native. 

The  empress-queen  saw  with  concern  the  attempts  of 
Bussia  to  exclude  the  house  of  Saxony,  and  gain  the  prepon- 
derance  in  Poland ;  she  published  a  spirit^  manifesto^  de- 
ehuing  her  resolution  to  maintain  all  the  rights,  prer<^tive% 
and  possessions  of  the  Poles,  particularly  their  privilege  of 
appdnting  a  sovereign  by  a  free  and  voluntary  election,  and 
being  seconded  by  a  declaration  equally  strong  on  the  part 
of  France,  prepared  to  assert  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of 
Saxony  by  arms* 
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To  counteract  the  opposition  of  Maria  Theresa,  Catherine 
gained  the  king  of  Prussia :  the  two  sovereigns  entered  into 
a  treaty  to  secure  the  election  of  Stanislaus ;  and  being 
joined  by  the  Porte,  the  three  powers  issued  similar  declara- 
tions, exliiirtinj}^,  or  rather  commanding  the  l^oles  to  elect 
none  but  a  piast  for  their  king.  Soon  ufterwards  a  corps  of 
Russian  troops  entered  Poland,  defeated  prince  Kadzivil  and 
his  part  J,  and,  in  conjunction  with  a  Prussian  force  on  the 
fixmtieniy  awed  the  diet  of  electioi^  and  secured  the  nomina- 
tion of  connt  Poniatowski,  who  was  chosen  on  the  7th  of 
Septemher,  and  crowned  hj  the  title  of  Stanishms  Augustus, 
llforia  Theresa,  iU  seconded  hj  France,  and  opposed  by 
Turkey,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  was  too  prudent  to  follow  the 
example  of  her  father,  at' a  time  when  her  antjeets  were  yet 
bleeding  with  the  wounds  of  the  septennial  war.  She  did 
not,  therefore,  openly  oppose  the  election  of  Stanialaus ;  but, 
recalling  her  minister  from  Warsaw,  strove,  in  concert  with 
France,  to  diminish  the  preponderance  of  Russia,  by  foment- 
ing the  intestine  troubles  and  assisting  the  malecontents  with 
money.  She  thus  prepared  to  avail  herself  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  interfero  wiUi  eflfect  in  the  afiairs  of  Poland^  and 
this  opportunity  soon  presented  itself. 

Stanislaus,  though  solely  indebted  to  Catherine  for  his 
elevation,  beheld  with  regret  the  total  dependence  of  his 
country  on  the  court  of  Petersburgh.  He  was  anxious  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  Russian  yoke,  to  abolish  the 
liberum  veto,  and  reform  other  2:larinp^  defects  in  the  con- 
stitution, which  furnished  a  per}K'tiial  pretext  for  foreign 
interference.  But  bis  character  and  abilities  were  not  equal 
to  this  great  design  ;  without  military  talents  he  could  not 
direct  or  awe  iiis  turbulent  subjects ;  and  he  was  too  deeply 
immersed  in  gallantry  and  pleasures,  to  undertake  an  enter- 
prise "svhich  required  the  greatest  exertions  of  body  and 
mind.  Some  salutary  regulations  introduced  into  the  finances, 
the  army,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  lurther  reforms 
.which  he  meditated,  gave  umbrage  to  Russia,  and  roused 
those  turbulent  spirits  who  were  desirous  to  retain  their 
country  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Catherine  and  Frederic 
fomented  these  discontents,  and  revived  the  religious  disputes, 
by  declaring  themselves  protectors  of  the  dissidents,  under 
which  denomination  were  comprised  all  Christian  sects  who 
dissented  from  the  Roman  Catholic  rdigion.  The  disddents 
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hu'l  been  originally  indulged  with  the  free  exercise  of  their 
worsliip,  admitted  to  8€uts  in  the  diet,  and  had  participated 
in  all  the  privileges  of  the  Catholics  ;  and  these  rights  were 
conlirmed  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Oliva.  In  process  of 
time  the  Catholics,  acquirin<T  the  ascendency,  gradually 
deprived  the  dissidents  of  tht^ir  privileges,  and,  in  1733, 
excluded  them  from  the  diet  Soon  after  the  election  of 
Stanislaus,  the  dissidoits  appealed  to  £ngland,  Eussia» 
Rniieia,  and  Benmaxky  as  mediating  powen  in  the  treaty  of 
Oliva^  and  obtained  their  ieooinniendati<Ni  to  the  diet;  bat 
these  applieations  were  nn&vonrably  reeeiyedy  the  ezelasion 
was  confiimed,  and  with  great  difficolly  the/  even  obtained 
the  free  exercise  of  their  worship.  The  idng  himself,  though 
inclined  to  tdeimdon,  conenxred  with  the  CmhoHcSy  and  thoa 
excited  still  farther  the  resentment  of  the  empress  of  Rnssia. 
Catherine  remonstrated  against  the  proceedings  of  the  diel^ 
enoonraged  the  dissidents  to  form  confederacies,  and  even 
strengthened  them  with  a  body  of  troops.  Religious  dia- 
potes  were  soon  blended  with  political  cabals ;  the  dissidents 
were  joined  by  bodies  of  disoontented  Catholics,  and  a  oon- 
federacy  of  Catholics  was  formed  under  the  appellation  of 
malecontents,  and  headed  by  prince  RadziviL 

A  national  diet,  assembled  to  consider  the  claims  of  the 
dissidents,  was  awed  into  compliance  by  n  "Russian  force ; 
the  most  violent  of  the  Catholics  were  arrested  and  impri- 
soned, and  the  diet  dissolved,  after  appointing  a  committee 
to  adjust  the  contested  points.  This  committee  was  induced 
by  bribes  and  threats  to  arrange?  a  bodv  of  articles,  which 
not  only  restored  the  privileges  of  the  dissidents,  but  per- 
petuated the  elective  monai-chy,  the  liberura  veto,  and 
the  other  abuses  in  the  constitution ;  and  these  articles  were 
sanctiuiied  by  an  extraordinary  diet  held  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1768. 

Such  arbitrary  proceedings  roused  tlio  majority  of  the 
nation;  bodies  oi  Catholics  assembled  on  llic  iruntiers  of 
Turkey  and  Hungary,  seized  the  fortress  of  Bar  in  Podolia, 
and  formed  an  union  which  was  called  the  Confederacy  of 
Bar*  TbB  royal  troops  were  either  defeated,  or  joined  the 
insurgents ;  additional  foroes  from  Bnssia  pooied  into  Poland^ 
and  ^e  eountrj  became  a  soene  of  bloodshed  and  devasta- 
tton  I  while  the  king,  withont  a  shadow  of  authorit^y  was  a 
mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  part/. 
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In  one  of  iheao  conflicts  a  party  of  Biumans  punned  iSb» 
Poles  into  die  Torkish  tenitorj,  and  burnt  the  small  town 
of  Balta.  This  accidental  jneanion  was  construed  as  a  vio- 
lation of  territory;  the  Porte  was  instigated  bj  France  to 
pnUish  in  Octotei  1768^  a  dedaz^on  of  war  against  Russia, 
and  by  ^s  diversioa  enabled  the  confederates  to  protract 
hostilities. 

The  rapid  success  of  the  Russians  against  the  Turks,  and 
particularlj  the  c<mqucst  of  Moldavia^  alarmed  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  disposed  the  empress-queen  to  listen  to  the 
oyertures  of  the  king  of  flmssia,  who  was  himself  jealous  of 
his  new  ally.  That  wily  monarch  had  long  coveted  Polish 
or  Western  Prussia,  which  formed  a  communication  between 
the  disjointed  parts  of  his  dominions,  but  could  not  expect  to 
realise  his  views  without  the  concurrence  of  Austria  and 
Russia.  He  therefor*^  itroiected  the  partition  of  Poland  ;  and 
the  distracted  state  of  that  country,  and  the  relative  situation 
of  the  nc iirhbouring  powers,  seemed  to  offer  a  favourable 
moment  ior  the  fulfilment  of  his  plan.  Aware  that  Russia 
was  interested  to  oppose  a  dismemberment,  he  endeavoured 
first  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  Austria,  and,  by  their  joint 
influence,  to  extort  the  acquiescence  of  Catherine  wliile  she 
was  involved  in  a  Turkish  war. 

As  early  as  1765  he  had  proposed  an  interview,  which 
had  been  eagerly  accepted  by  Joseph,  at  that  time  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  his  great  rival ;  but  he  was  disappointed 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  empress  and  her  minister.  The  Aus- 
trian cabinet,  however,  being  now  alarmed  by  the  success  of 
the  Russians,  the  empmr  himself,  with  the  consent  of  Maria 
Theresa,  offered  to  visit  Frederic  in  Silesia.  The  interview 
took  place  at  Neiss,  on  the  25th  of  August, 1769,  and  seemed 
likely  to  remove  that  enmity  which  had  long  divided  the 
two  houses.  Frederic  addressed  the  emperor  by  declaring 
he  considered  that  day  the  happiest  of  his  life^  as  it  became 
the  epoch  of  an  union  between  two  families  too  long  hostile 
but  whose  real  interests  consisted  rather  in  seconding  than 
destroying  each  other.  Joseph  replied,  Silesia  no  longer 
exists  for  the  house  of  Austria.'*  He  then  proposed  to  main- 
tain a  neutrality  in  Grermany,  in  case  of  a  war  between 
England  and  France ;  and  the  king  acceded  to  this  proposal, 
a  convention  was  signed  by  the  two  monarch s  themselves, 
and  by  an  additional  article  they  engaged  to  observe  a  neu- 
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trality,  in  tlieir  respective  dominions,  should  any  unforeseen 
troubles  arise;  they  likewise  agreed  to  maintain  a  private 
correspondence,  and  settle  their  respective  disputes  without 
the  intervention  of  ministers'. 

In  the  ensuing  year  the  Turkish  fleet  being  destroyed  at 
Tchesme,  Bender  taken  by  count  Panin,  and  Wallacliia 
uiklcd  to  the  Russian  conquests,  the  court  of  Vienna  was  stiU 
more  alarmed  with  the  progress  of  these  new  and  dangerous 
neighbours ;  magasines  were  formed  in  Hungary,  reinforce* 
ments  of  troops  despatched  towards  the  frontien,  and  the 
empress-queen  did  not  affect  to  cooceal  her  resolution  of 
taking  part  in  the  war. 

In  these  circumstances  a  second  interview  took  place;  the 
emperor^  aooompanied  by  prince  Kannit2»  repaired  to  a  camp 
^Mined  at  Neustadt  in  Moravia,  where  1^  received  the  visit- 
of  the  Bras^an  monarch.  Frederic  and  his  generals  were 
habited  in  the  uniform  worn  hj  the  Austrian  recruits,  and,  - 
on  meeting  the  emperor,  the  king  addressed  him  with  the 
delicate  compliment,  I  have  brought  your  imperial  majesty 
many  recruits."  The  two  sovereigns  treated  each  other  with 
the  utmost  cordiality ;  and  the  business  for  which  the  meet- 
ing had  been  arranged  was  transacted  between  Frederic  and 
the  Austrian  minister.  Kaunitz  pressed  the  king  to  join  the 
house  of  Austria,  in  opposing,  by  force  of  arms,  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Russia;  and  uro^efl  that  such  an  union  was  tlie 
only  bai  ri(  r  to  resist  that  torrent  from  the  north  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  all  Europe.  Frederic  artfully 
evadiMl  this  overture,  but  tendered  his  intervention  to  con- 
ciliate the  courts  of  Vieini:i  and  Petersburgh,  and  offered  to 
procure  from  the  Porte  the  acceptance  of  the  Austrian  medi- 
ation :  at  the  saiii*?  lime  he  reiterated  his  tbrmer  assurances 
of  amity,  and,  at  the  request  of  tiie  emperor,  promised  to 
coiiiiuunicate  any  overtures  which  might  be  made  to  him  by 
France. 

These  professions  were  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
messenger  from  Constantinople,  with  letters  requesting  the 
•  mediation  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  declaring  the  resoln** 
tion  of  the  Porte  to  accept  no  proposals  which  were  not 
made  by  their  intervention.  This  mediation  was  gladly 
accepted  by  the  emperor  and  his  minister,  and  the  rival 
houses  of  Austria  and  Brandenbutgh  seemed  cordially  united 
in  their  views  and  interests. 
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At  this  interview  Frederic  held  forth  the  partition  of 
Poland  as  a  bait  to  the  Austrian  court,  and  represented  the 
policy  of  persuading  or  compelling  Russia  to  concur  in  the 
dismemberment,  instead  of  retaining  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
The  map  of  Poland  was  laid  before  the  two  sovereigns^  the 
UmitB  of  the  respective' portions  were  adjusted,  and  ti^e  plan 
of  operations  arranged.*  The  consequences  of  these  inter* 
yiews  were  soon  numifest ;  the  Austrian  and  Fmssian  troops 
bad  already  entered  Poland,  under  the  pretence  .of  preventing 
the  progress  of  the  plague ;  and  Maria  Theresa  brought  for- 
ward vague  claims  on  some  Polish  districts^  of  wluch  she 
affected  to  postpone  the  discussion  till  the  return  of  peaces 
and  declared  that  she  would  protect  the  territories  in  ques- 
tion from  all  insults,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  or 
the  confederates. 

Notwithstanding  this  union  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
the  arrangements  for  the  partition,  a  singular  change  sud- 
denly took  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Vienna. 
Maria  Theresa,  in  a  letter  to  Stanislaus,  written  with  her 
own  hand,  gave  the  strongest  assurances  that  her  friendship 
for  him  and  the  republic  was  firm  and  unalterable ;  that  she 
had  never  entertained  a  thought  of  seizing  any  part  of  hia 
dominions,  and  would  sulTer  no  dismemberment.  At  the 
same  time  she  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Porte,  by  wliich 
she  agreed  to  declare  war  against  the  Russians,  if  they  did 
not  relinquish  all  their  conquests,  and  desist  from  their  en- 
terprises in  Poland.  In  return  she  was  to  receive  an  annual 
subsidy  of  10,000  purses,  or  720,000  pounds,  by  lour  instal- 
ments, the  first  of  which,  was  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  Aus- 
trian troops  were  put  in  motion ;  and  she  flattered  herself 
with  the  hopes  of  regaining,  from  the  gratitude  of  the  Turks^ 
those  provinces  which  had  been  ceded  at  the  peace  of  Bel- 
grade. The  troops  were  accordingly  put  in  motion;  the 
first  instalment  was  paid ;  promises  of  assistance  were 

*  I  have  HtUe  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  plan  of  this  partltioa 
originated  with  the  king  of  Prussia;  but  so  infamous  was  this  transaction^ 
that  each  oF  the  three  powers  endeavoured  to  fix  the  blame  on  the  others. 
We  need  iiowever  only  read  the  king  of  Prussia's  own  account,  in  La 
Politique  depuis  1763  k  mS,"  (Euvres  Posthumes,  torn.  5.,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  he  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  partition,  and  that  he  ob- 
tained his  end  by  fomenting  and  availing  himsdf  of  tho  jealousy  between 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Petersburgh, 
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lavished  on  the  eonfrderutrs ;  ininictisc  preparations  made 
in  Hungary;  and  the  imperial  niiiiistcr  at  Berlin  pressed 
the  king  to  remain  neuter,  sliouid  the  Aiistriana  attack  the 
BuaMans  in  any  other  country  except  Puland. 

Frederic  had  now  matured  the  plan  at  which  he  had 
laboured  with  unccasinp^  assiduity.  He  therefore  rejected 
the  proposal  of  a  neutrality,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
jealouriy  of  the  two  powers  from  breaking  out  into  open  hos- 
tilities, and  despatched  his  brother  prince  Henry  to  St. 
Fetersburgh,  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Turks,  and  to 
effect  an  acoommodatioii  between  Austria  and  Ptosria,  which 
was  to  be  cemented  by  tbe  partition.  Catherine,  intoxicated 
with  her  suecessy  demanded  as  the  price  of  a  peace  with  the 
Tnrks,  the  cession  of  the  two  Cabardias,  Azof  and  its  tenl- 
tory^  tiie  independence  of  the  Crimea,  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Black  Sea,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago^  and  the  seques^ 
tration  of  Moldavia  and  WiaUachia,  for  twenty-five  year^  f 
In  imparting  these  extravagant  proposals  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  fVederic  artfoliy  softened  thdr  resentment,  and 
endeavoured  to  protract  the  negotiation ;  but  hnding  prince 
Kaunitz  dazded  with  the  expected  advantages  of  the  Turkish 
alliance,  he  exerted  all  his  endeavours  to  secure  the  concur- 
rence of  Russia.  He  succeeded  in  alarming  Catherine  with 
the  dread  of  an  Austrian  war,  and  at  length  persuaded  her 
to  accept  a  portioh  of  Poland,  as  an  indemnification  for  res* 
tori ng  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

In  the  midst  of  these  negotiations,  a  corps  of  Austrian 
troops  entered  Poland,  and  occupied  the  lordship  of  Zips,  as 
an  ancient  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  HunL':ary.  This 
usurpation  fui-nished  an  additional  argument  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  facilitated  his  views.  Catherine  declared  to 
prince  Henry,  that  if  the  court  of  Vienna  presumed  to  dis- 
member Poland,  the  neighbouring  powers  must  ioilow  the 
example.  Frederic  took  advantage  of  this  hint,  excited  her 
apprehensions,  and  at  length  extorted  her  consent  to  the  par- 
tition ;  the  respective  portions  were  specified  in  a  convention 
signed  at  St.  Petersburgli,  in  February,  177^,  between  the 
empress  and  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Having  thus  succeeded  at  the  court  of  Russia,  Frederic 
again  applied  to  the  cabinet  of  Vienna ;  he  expressed  the 
approbation  of  Catherine  at  the  seianre  of  ZipE^  nrged  them 
to  occupy  the  districts  which  they  wished  to  appropriate, 
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and  insinuated  that  himself  and  Hussia  would  follow  the 
example.  Unwilling,  however,  to  relinquish  the  advantages 
wliich  they  expected  to  derive  from  their  connection  with 
the  Torte,  they  hesitated  in  adcmting  the  proposal,  and  Kaa- 
nitz  in  particuar  dreaded  lest  the  dinneinbeniient  of  Poland 
should  occasion  a  breach  <tf  .the  alliance  with  France.  But 
bj  the  same  artifices  which  FMeric  had  employed  in  Bussiat 
be  alternatelj  alarmed  and  Inred  the  court  of  Yienna,  and 
even  made  warlike  preparations  as  if  he  designed  to  enforce 
the  partition.  His  sdiemes'  were  attended  with  sncoess. 
Maria  Theresa  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  and  preferred  a  share  in  the  plunder  of  Poland  to 
an  uncertain  and  burdensome  war.  She  felt  or  affected  to 
feeli  indeed,  great  scruples  of  conscience,  in  participating  the 
^sgraee  of  this  infamous  transaction ;  but  she  was  not  the 
less  exorbitant  in  her  demands,  and  extended  her  claims 
almost  to  the  half  of  Poland.  After  a  long  discussion,  the 
dread  lest  the  secret  should  be  divulged,  and  the  instances 
of  Prussia,  induced  her  to  lower  her  pretensions,  and  the 
final  treaty  of  partition  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the 
5th  of  Aiiixiist. 

During  tlui  negotiations  for  the  partition  treaty,  Poland 
had  been  torn  by  intestine  feuds,  and  sunk  into  a  dreadtui 
state  of  anarchy ;  the  confederates  had  made  a  considerable 
progress,  and  with  the  animosity  natural  to  such  cuiitests, 
both  parties  had  committed  the  most  daring  acts  of  licentious- 
ness and  cruelty.  The  unfortunate  monarch  was  solely  main- 
tained on  Lis  throne  by  a  Russian  army,  and  resided  at 
Warsaw  as  a  kind  of  state  prisoner,  in  the  midst  of  a  Russian 
garrison ;  in  this  situation  he.  was  seized  in  his  capital  by  a 
daring  band  of  confederates,  and  was  only  rescued  from  assas- 
aanation  by  an  escape  almost  miraculous.  * 

At  length  the  time  approached  for  the  execution  of  the 
trea^*  which  had  been  arranged  with  such  consummate  art 
and  profound  seoresj.  The  three  powers  throw  of  the  mask, 
by  publishing  a  manifesto  asserting  their  respective  claims^ 
and  with  an  insulting  mockery,  ui^ed  those  very  disorders 
and  miseries  in  which  they  had  contrived  to  plunge  the 
unfortunate  Poles,  as  motives  for  their  glaring  violation  of 
the  rights  of  nations.  On  the  publication  of  this  manifesto^ 
they  made  a  specification  of  their  intended  acquisitions^  and 

•  For  an  acoount  of  bis  caeape^  tee  Wftiairt  Meinoin^  toL  IL  p.  56« 
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the  rapeetiTe  districta  were  iiuttntly  occupied  hy  thdr 
troops. 

Both  parties  were  eqtta%  eonibiinded  hf  tbese  prooeedv 
ings.  Tjnb  king  and  tlie  royalists  found  tiuoisdves  bctmjed 
bf  the  empress  of  Russia,  ^^  hem  thej  had  oonaideEed  aa  tluar 
protectrae;  and  the  confederfttee  had  even  flattered  them- 
selves  that  the  Austrian  troops  were  advancing  to  their 
assistance.  The  nation  now  fek  the  firtal  effects  of  faction 
and  discord;  but  the  two  parties  were  unable  to  form  a 
coalition ;  the  king  was  a  state  pageant  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bussians ;  and  the  confrdeiatesy  threaileiied  oa  all  aldesy  were 
soon  routed  and  dispersed. 

The  king  and  nation  pTiblislied  n  futations  of  the  pretended 
claims;  issued  counter  decliirations  and  memorials;  and 
a|  i|)ealed  to  all  the  other  states  who  had  guaranteed  the  in- 
tegrity of  Poland.  But  neither  this  appeal,  nor  the  senti- 
ments of  justice  and  humanity  made  the  smallest  impression 
on  the  thi'ee  courts,  and  they  hastened  to  complete  the  parti- 
tion, lest  the  rising  spirit  of  the  nation  sliould  be  supported 
hy  the  other  states  of  Europe.  The  empress-queen,  who  had 
hitherto  acted  a  secondary  part,  now  came  forward,  and  her 
minister  at  the  court  of  Warsaw  peremptorily  required  the 
king  to  assemble  a  diet,  in  order  to  hasten  a  definitive 
arrangement  between  the  repubHe  and  the  three  powers^ 
who  would  not  eiq^ose  their  poretendons  to  the  hazard  of 
Attnre  eontlngeneies»  and  of  liiose  troubles  wilb  which  Poland 
hed  been  always  agitated.*  The  same  dedaration  was  deli- 
▼ered  by  the  ministerB  of  Besna  and  Praasia,  and  Slanisilaas 
issued  cireidar  letters  for  llie  eonvocation  of  the  general 
diet 

The  diet  assembled  on  the  19th  of  Aprfi,  1778 ;  but  sock 
was  the  disposition  of  the  natioif»  that  in  the  lower  house  the 
majority  of  the  nuntios  long  opposed  the  dismemberment ; 
land  they  were  encouraged  foy  the  king,  who  ^hibited  the 
firmest  resolution  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  his  country.  The  ambassadors  of  the  three  courts  now 
had  recourse  to  terror  t  the  king  was  menaced  with  deposi- 
tion, his  family  with  imprisonment  and  ruin,  and  the  capital 
itself  was  threatened  with  pillage ;  bribes  and  promises  were 
lavished  among  the  members  of  the  diet,  and  every  engine 
employed  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  their  views.  At  length 
theFoles^  without  hope  from  abroad,  and  without  strength. 
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at  home,  indigiiaiitlj  yklded  to  tibdr  fate.  Still,  howevtiv 
abb  king  oontmued  fino,  and  threatened  to  abdicate  ratb^ 

than  dishonour  himself  by  sanctioning  the  dismembennent  of 
his  kingdom;  he  demanded  an  asylum  in  England/ and 
^  atvetehing  forth  his  right  hand  to  the  British  plenipotentiary, 
exclaimed,  I  will  suffer  this  hand  to  be  cut  off  rather  thui 
sign  the  act  of  Partition.''  But  Stanislaus,  though  buoyed 
up  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  did  not  possess  sufi* 
cient  energy  to  endure  the  extremity  of  his  fortune :  his 
feeling  mind  was  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  his  family ;  and  he 
had  not  spirit  to  disdain  a  crt)wn  held  only  by  the  sufferance 
of  his  oppressors.  He  yielded  to  the  menaces  of  the  Russian 
ambassador,  and  irave  his  assent  to  that  fatal  instrument, 
which  finally  blotted  the  name  of  his  devoted  country  from 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  partitioning  powers  were  too  prudent  to  trust  their 
unj  ubt  acquisitions  to  the  forbearance  of  an  indignant  nation  j 
they  extorted  an  act  for  the  inmiediate  dissolution  of  the  diet, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  delegates  to  adjust 
their  respective  claims,  and  to  accede  to  a  new  constitution 
which  they  had  prepared  for  that  unhappy  country.  The 
delegates  entered  on  their  humiliating  office ;  and,  befbre  the 
month  of  September,  concluded  the  treaty  of  partition  in 
conformity  to  the  dictates  of  the  three  courts, 

The  Bussian  district  formed  the  north-^tem  part  of 
Poland,  and  ocmsisted  of  Polish  liTonia,  parts  of  the  paJati-- 
nates  of  TVltepsk,  Polotsk,  and  Minsk,  and  tiie  whole  palatinate 
of  Mieislaw,  containing  a  population  of  l,5O0t|OOO  souls;  and 
IVederic  obtained  the  district  called  Boyat  or  Western 
Prussia,  with  a  population  of  860,000  souls. 

The  declaration  published  by  Maria  Theresa  founded  her 
right*  to  a  large  portion  of  Poland  on  obsolete  claims  of  tba 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  ;  but  she  advanced  as  a 
favour,  that  although  she  could  prove  her  incontestible 
right  to  Severia,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Pokutia,  Red  Russia, 
and  Little  Russia,  and  other  considerable  districts,  yet  she 
would  content  herself  with  a  moderate  equivalent.  This 
equivalent  was,  a  large  territory  in  the  south  of  Poland,  com- 
prising Red  Russia,  Gallicia,  and  parts  of  the  palatinates  of 
Cr^ie<nv,  Sandomir,  Lublin,  Bezk,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia, 
containing:  a  fertili'  ;iiid  extensive  country,  with  a  population 
of  2,500,000  soula,  and  the  valuable  salt  works  of  Vielitzka,. 

c  o  2 
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which  brought  to  the  republic  an  anniml  revenue  of  90,000JL 
This  district  was  consolidated  and  annexed  to  the  Austrian 
territories,  under  the  ancient  appellation  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Gallicia  and  Lodomeria. 

The  partitioning  powers  did,  howovrr,  less  injury  to  the 
repiil)li<»  by  dismembering  its  f?n*rc?t  provinces,  tlian  by  es- 
tablish] iit,^  ;i  ibrm  of  governm-  nt,  wliidi  gave  still  further 
scope  To  tlic  exorbitant  liberty  tin;  i^iobles.  They  excluded 
all  pros|K ct  ut  reform,  by  perpetuating  the  elective  monarchy, 
the  liberum  voto,  and  tiie  Other  inherent  defects  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  still  further  circumscribed  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  by  taking  from  the  king  the  appointment  of  bishops, 
castellans,  palatines,  and  ministers  of  state,  and  the  patronage 
of  the  starosties,  or  royal  iiefs,  and  by  vesting  the  executive 
power  in  a  permanent  council  chosen  by  the  diet  and  pre- 
sided by  the  king. 

The  avidity  of  Austria  and  Prussia  was  not  gratified  by 
these  acquisitions,  and  the  treaty  of  pardtlon  was  scarcely 
signed  before  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  began  to  make 
new  encroachments.  The  two  courts  connived  at  each  other's 
encroachments,  and,  from  the  situation  of  afiidrs,  seemed 
likely  to  succeed  in  extending  their  acquisitions. 

The  good  fortune  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  arms  of 
Catherine  had  deserted  her  in  the  campaign  of  1773,  and  her 
generals  were  defeated  in  their  attempts  to  carry  the  war 
beyond  the  Danube.  At  the  same  time  the  rebellion  of 
Pugatchef,  who  assumed  the  character  of  Peter  lU.,  shook 
her  throne  ;  and  the  Turks,  encduraged  by  this  diversion, 
obstinately  refused  to  listen  to  overtures  for  peace.  :  But  in 
the  ensuing  yeiir  the  Russian  arms  again  became  successful ; 
Bomaozof  passed  the  Danube,  and  hemmed  in  the  Turkish 
army  in  the  mountains  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  Grand  Vizier 
was  compelled,  by  a  mutiny  of  his  troops,  to  accede  to  the 
terms  dictated  by  the  liussian  general.  By  this  treaty, 
signed  at  Kagniardjl,  the  Russian  head-quarters,  Catherine 
secured  the  independence  of  the  Crimea,  the  free  nnvigation 
of  the  Turkish  seas,  and  obtained  the  forts  of  Kertsch, 
Yenikale,  Kinburn,  and  the  surrounding  district,  Azof,  and 
the  cession  of  the  Groat  and  Little  Cabardias.  She  restored 
all  her  other  conquests  to  the  Turks;  but  in  the  restitution 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  exacted  such  stipulations  relative 
to  their  privileges  and  religion,  as  afibrded  her  a  pretext  to 
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interfere  in  the  affairs  of  those  provinces.  In  consequence 
of  this  glorious  peace,  she  was  enabled  to  crush  tlit^  rebellion 
of  Pugatchef,  and  to  turn  her  attention  to  the  aiiuirs  of 
Poland. 

The  court  of  Vienna  was  extremely  mortified  at  this 
sudden  pacification.  Even  during  the  whole  negotiation  for 
the  partition  of  Poland,  the  empress-queen  had  not  intermitted 
ber  intrigues  with  the  Porte.  She  had  beheld  with  jealousy 
the  recent  miocess  of  the  Bassiancf,  and  saw  with  great  regret 
and  apprehension  the  eonclusion  of  a  peaoe»  wbidi  rendered 
the  empress  of  Russia  the  protectress  Moldavia  ,  and 
Wallachia,  and  which  so  greatly  increased  her  territories  and 
ascendency  in  the  east  S  Europe^  and  enable  her  to  turn 
her  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Poland. 

The  fears  of  the  empress-queen  were  not  ill-founded.  . 
Catherine  authoritatirely  required  both  Austria  and  Prussia 
to  desist  from  their  encroaehments,  and  abide  hy  the  trea^ 
of  partition ;  she  even  reproached  the  court  of  Vienna  for 
the  eiactions  of  thm  troops  in  Poland,  and  extorted  from 
the  emperor  an  humiliating  disavowal  of  their  conduct. 
These  spirited  remonstrances  were  attended  wijh  effect. 
Maria  Theresa  first  declared  her  readiness  to  oblige  the 
empress  of  Russia  by  restoring  the  territories  of  which  she 
had  taken  possession  ;  aud  the  king  of  Prussia,  was  compelled 
to  follow  her  example.  Still,  however,  the  final  conclusion 
of  this  nefarious  transaction  was  retarded  by  various  ne» 
gotiations  ;  representations,  remonstrances,  and  threats  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  and  it  was  not  till  1777,  that  the  three 
powers,  iniiuenced  by  mutual  jealousy  and  fear,  desisted  from 
their  projects  of  aggrandisement,  and  nearly  adopted  the 
limits  which  had  been  assigned  by  the  firat  treaty  of  partition. 


Chap.  CXX—  1777. 

Ax  the  condosion  of  the  partition  of  Pohmd,  the.  situation 
of  Maria  Theresa  was  highly  flourishing^  and  her  great 
accessions  of  strength  and  influence  excited  jealousj  among 
the  European  powers.  She  possessed  a  weU  disciplined  armj, 
exceeding  200,000  men,  which  could  be  considerablj  aug- 
mented ;  the  finances  were  restored  to  order,  and  notwith- 
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Standing  the  numerous  expenses  of  the  military  establishment, 
the  treasury  was  enriched  hy  an  annual  saving  of  2,000,000 
crowns.  From  inclination  and  principle  she  was  averse  to 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  desirous  of  closing  her  days  in  peace  ; 
but  hef  son  the  emperor,  a  prince  <»  an  aspiring  and 
mnbitioiis  temper,  was  eager  to  augment  his  dominion^  and 
l^ted  to  an  oocaaieii  to  signalise  his  name.  Scnne  time 
aUber  tlie  death  of  IVancis,  the  council  of  the  conference 
which' had  for  so  long  a  period  directed  the  adminiatratioii» 
was  abolished^  and  prinoe  Eannite^  aS'  prime  minister^^ 
acquired  unbounded  infloenoe  in  the  conduct  of  foreiga 
affairs.  He  adapted  himself  with  consummate  address  to 
tlie  discordant  chamcters  and  views  of  the  mother  and  so^  ; 
but  lie  exerted  his  principal  attention  to  preserve  the  aUianed 
with  France,  which  daring  the  events  of  the  preceding  years 
had  been  repeatedly  threatened  with  dissolotimi. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  sanguine  hopes  were  enter- 
tained by  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  their  ascendency  at 
Versailles  would  be  secured  by  the  influence  of  the  young 
queen*,  and  thnt  Choiscul  would  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
new  administration  formed  under  their  auspices.  But  in 
these  expectations  they  were  rrrievously  disaj)pointed ;  the 
young  kini:r,  though  warmly  attached  to  his  queen,  restrained 
her  interference  in  political  concerns,  and  placed  his  whole 
confidence  in  the  count  de  Maurepas,  who  had  been  strongly 
recommended  by  the  dauphin  his  father,  and  whose  prin- 
ciples were  adverse  to  Austrian  politics.  The  resolution  of 
the  kin<^  was  also  strengthened  by  a  memorial  presented  to 
him,  by  the  order  of  his  deceased  father,  on  tliu  day  of  his 
accession.  Tiiis  paper  designated  the  house  of  Austria  as 
tlie  natural  enemy  of  France ;  displayed  in  strong  coloura 
the  evils  which  had  been  derived  from  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
eailies  :  and  inculcated  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  new 
system  of  ^hcy. 

By  the  advice  of  Itfanreoas,  the  duke  d'AiguiUon  was 
dismissed,  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  intrusted  to  the 
cottiit  de  Vergennes,  a  man  of  a  cool  head,  penetratin|^ 
judgmeitty  and  refined  address,' who  had  highly  distinguished 
llinuelf  ija,  his  embaiusled  'at  Constantinople  and  Stockholm, 
aaid'who,  from  gradtude  and  principle,  was  zealous  in  pro- 
moting the  views  of  Maurepas.   Yergennes  pursued  the 

*  The  urehducbesB  Mam  Antoinetta,  daiigbter  of  lUaria  Tbeien. 
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same  system  of  policy  with  consummate  skill ;  he  maintained 
a  private  and  eonataiit  comspondeiioe  with  Louis  XYL,  un- 
known to  the  queen ;  he  seoretly  renewed  the  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  king  of  Itassia;  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  by  lores  and  promises  he  governed  in  essential  points 
the  contt  of  Yienna»  he  inculcated  in  the  mind  of  the  Idag 
the  necessity  of  sappordng  the  Prussian  power^  and  m 
counteracting  the  furthei:  aggrandisement  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  as  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  influence  of 
France  in  Grermany,  and  isolating  England  from  the  states 
of  the  continent.  In  a  memoir  privately  submitted  to  the 
king,  he  earnestly  inculcated  this  grand  principle  of  his 
political  system:  What  would  have  bec(«Qe^"  he  says^  '*of 
France,  if  the  enormous  efforts  made  during  the  septennial 
war  had  been  attended  with  the  expected  success?  The 
king  of  Prussia  crushed,  and  his  power  annihilated,  France 
would  have  been  reduced  to  the  degrading  alternative  of 
havinjr  no  ally  in  the  empire,  or  of  submitting  to  the  law 
imposed  by  so  precarious  a  friend  as  the  house  of  Austria. 
It  is  to  the  dread  inspired  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  that 
France  owes  the  alliaDcc  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  By  pre- 
serving, therefore,  the  power  which  is  the  object  of  that 
dread,  we  can  alone  hope  to  perpetuate  that  alliance."  He 
adds,  "  I  dare  to  assert,  that  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  in  pre- 
ferring the  preservation  of  the  Prussian  power  in  Germany, 
to  that  of  the  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbuu  in  Italy. 
Although  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
peror, would  give  him  many  advuntages,  those  advantages 
have  no  positive  weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe :  but  it  is 
far  different  with  regard  to  Prussia ;  her  consolidated  power, 
particularly  since  the  acquisition  of  Bolish  Fkussia,  renders 
her  of  eonsideraUe  importance  in  the  halanoe  of  the  empire^ 
and»  hy  a  necessary  consequence,  in  that  <^ Europe." 

Louis  adopted  this  principle,  and  in  most  instances  made 
it  the  grand  rule  of  his  conduct.  He  maintained  the  allianoa 
with  the  house  of  Avstria».  from  a  regard  to  treaties^  from 
affection  to  the  queen*  and  from  a  sense  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  that  connection ;  but  he  no  less  secretly  and 
sedulously  cultiyated  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Prusda 
and  the  secondary  powers.  He  justly  appreciated  the  pa- 
cific sentiments  of  Maria  Theresa,  for  whom  he  entertained 
an  almost  filial  affection,  and  he  was  equally  convinced  that 
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prince  Kaunitz  was  sincerely  disposed  to  maintain  the  al« 
lUmce  on  terms  of  reciprocal  advantage  to  both  nations.  He 
entertained,  liowever,  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  bis  brother- 
in-law,  the  emperor,  and  attributed  to  bis  sole  interference 
the  alliance  with  Russia  and  Fram&kf  the  portitioa  of  Poland, 
and  the  seizure  of  the  Bucovina,  the  possession  of  which 
had  been  lately  confirmed  to  her  by  Russia.  His  prejudice 
against  Joseph  strikinjrly  appears  by  a  secret  letter  written 
to  Veff^ennea,  on  the  invasion  of  Venetian  Dahnatia  by  the 
imperial  troops,  under  the  pretence  of  a  dispute  relative  to 
the  limits  :  "Tlie  nipasnres,"  lie.  says,  "which  the  Austrian 
cabinet  have  for  some  time  pursued  are  ecjiil vocal  and  fal- 
lacious. 'Die  invasion  of  the  Venetian  territoi'ies  by  the 
troops  of  the  emperor,  denotes  his  ambitious  and  despotic 
temper,  which  he  has  not  concealed  from  the  baron  de 
Breteuil ;  he  has  doubtless  f  iscinatcd  his  mother,  as  she  was 
by  no  means  pleased  with  his  usurpations,  and  did  not  at 
first  conceal  her  dissatisfaction.  It  appears,  also,  by  the 
despatch  of  Thugut,  that  Kaunitz  disapproved  all  that  had 
passed,  but  his  opinion  was  overruled.  We  have  nothing  at 
present  to  do^  but  to  watch  carefully,  and  be  on  our  guard 
reiative  to  everything  that  comes  from  the  coort  of  Vioina  ; 
ctvilily  and  reserve  must  be  tbe  rule  of  our  conduct.** 

These  motives,  and  this  refined  policy,  explain  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  French  cabinet,  and  display  their  apparent 
inconsistency  in  supporting  the  petty  interests  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  while  thej  opposed  all  her  attempts  for  further 
i^grandisement. 

The  court  of  Vienna  exhibited  strong  marks  of  disap- 
pointment and  uneasiness,  on  the  nominaUon  of  the  Erencli 
ministry,  without  their  knowledge  or  intervention;  the 
emperor  displayed*  the  strongest  aversion  to  the  French 
court  and  nation  ;  even  prince  Kaunita  did  not  refrain  from 
sarcastic  reflections  on  the  characters  and  measures  of  the 
new  administration,  and  the  whole  cabinet  testified  a  return- 
ing partiality  to  England.  During  the  transactions  for  the 
partition  of  Poland,  the  court  of  Vienna  had  maintained  a 

•  I  passed  the  winter  of  1777  and  1778  at  Vienna,  and  had  frequently 
the  honour  of  meeting  the  emperor,  in  private  societies,  where  he  visited 
without  eeremony.  On  these  occasions  he  did  not  affect  to  conceal  bit 
Anti- Bourbon  sentiments,  and  seldom  fiiiled  of  uttering  some  lereie 
sarcasms  agninat  the  French. 
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Stately  reserve  towarffs  that  of  Versailles ;  but  the  partition 
was  no  sooner  completed,  than  their  jealousy  of  Knssia  re- 
vived in  consequence  of  her  increasing  preponderance,  and 
perpetual  encroachments  on  the  side  of  Turkey.  To  resist 
&o  tbrmidable  a  power,  they  endeavoured  to  regain  the  confi- 
dence of  France,  and  in  1777,  baron  Thugut  was  despatched 
to  Paris  to  propose  a  defensive  league  against  Kussia,  in 
favour  of  the  Turks.  The  French  ministry,  however, 
anxious  not  to  offend  the  empress  of  Russia,  declined  the 
proposal,  under  the  pretence  that  such  an  alliance  would 
alann  Eiirope,  and  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  conclude  tlie 
league  when  the  Ottoman  empire  was  actually  threatened 
with  an  inyadon. 

In  conaequenoe  of  the  ill-success  of  the  minister,  the 
emperor  himself,  who  was  desirous  to  ascertain  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  IVench  cabinet,  and  to  exert  his  influence 
over  his  sister,  paid  a  visit  to  YeraaiUes.  He  had  long 
meditated  this  journey,  but  had  been  prevented  by  the  secret 
opposition  of  tiie  French  ministry,  and  by  the  repugnance  of 
the  king,  whose  prejudices  against  his  brother-in-law  had 
rather  increased  than  diminished*  Yergennes  encouraged 
these  prejudices;  he  artfully  expatiated  on  the  ambitious 
pi'ojects  of  the  emperor,  insinuated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
journey  was  to  gain  the  support  of  France  to  his  views  of 
aggrandisement,  and  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  mind  of  his 
master  against  the  influence  of  the  queen.  The  anti-Aus- 
trian party  also  were  loud  in  their  clamours ;  they  accused 
the  emperor,  not  only  of  an  intention  to  wrest  Servia  and 
Bosnia  from  the  Turks,  Friuli  from  the  Venetians,  and  to 
seize  Bavaria,  on  the  death  of  tiie  elector,  but  to  covet 
Loraine  and  Alsace,  the  patrimony  of  his  ancestors.  The 
prejudices  of  the  king,  therefore,  were  not  effaced  by 
all  the  blandishments  of  the  queen,  and  were  still  fur- 
ther augmented  by  the  incompatible  characters  of  the  two 
sovereigns. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  visit  of  the  emperor  did  not 
tend  to  revive  the  harmony  between  the  two  houses.  He 
was  indeed  received  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  respect 
and  attention ;  but  the  king  and  ministers  viewed  their  il- 
lustrious guest  with  jealousy  and  alarm,  and  in  all  political 
matters  he  experienced  the  utmost  coolness  and  reserve^ 
The  vanity  of  Joseph  was  mortified  by  bis  disappointment; 
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he  felmned  to  Vieium  atitt  more  difgnated  with  the  Freiidi» 
whoB  he  affected  to  eonsider  as  a  trifling  and  frivolous 
people;  and  he  aeeused  the  cabinet  of  VeneiUes  of  being 
jeilons  of  bis  talents,  fearful  of  his  future  aaoendencj  in 
Europe^  and  hoetile  to  the  intereata  of  the  house  of  Anstriiu 


Chap,  CXXL— 1777-1779. 

Joseph  had  scarcely  returned  from  France,  when  the  death 
of  the  elector  of  Bavuria,  without  issue  male,  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1777,  opened  a  new  prospect  of  afrs^randisement 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  again  kindled  the  llames  of  war 
in  Germany. 

On  this  event,  Charles  Theodore,  elector  i'alalinc,  was 
generally  considered  as  rightful  heir  to  all  the  Bavarian 
territories  which  were  not  female  fiefs  or  allodials. 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  in  right  of  his  mother,  who  waa 
idster  of  the  deceased  elector,  cbimed  the  allodial  property, 
which  he  valned  at  47*000,000  floruuk 

The  duke  of  MecUenhuxgh  Sehwerin  contended  for  the 
possession  of  the  Undgraviate  of  Leuehtenbei^,  in  virtue  of 
an  inyestiture  granted  to  his  anoestor  Henry  by  the  emperor 
Itfaximilian,  in  1602. 

But  these  petty  pretensions  were  lost  in  those  of  a  more 
powerful  daunant.  The  house  of  Austria  had  long  coveted 
the  possession  of  Bavaria,  and  Joseph  had  even  espoused 
Cunegonda,  sister  of  the  deoeased  elector,  a  princess  who 
possessed  no  personal  attractions,  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
allodial  property ;  her  death  without  issue  having  frustrated 
these  expectations,  the  court  of  Vienna  htought  forward  other 
pretensions  to  almost  one  half  of  the  succession. 

Maria  Theresa,  as  queen  of  Bohemia,  claimed  those  fiefs 
in  the  Upper  Palatinate  which  had  been  conferred  by  the 
kings  of  Bohemia  on  the  Bavarian  line  since  the  convention 
of  Pavia ;  and  as  archduchess  of  Austria,  and  representative 
of  Albert,  she  founded  her  pretensions  to  Lower  Bavaria  hi 
virtue  of  the  investiture  granted  by  Sigismond.  She  claimed 
also  tiie  lordship  of  Mindelheim  in  Suabia,in  consequence  ut 
a  reversion  granted  to  the  house  of  Austria  by  Matthias,  in 
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1614»  and  oooAmed  hj  8iioceedui|  mxxpestm ;  and  alie  even 
asserted  a  prior  tide  to  the  allodials^  bj  what  was  called  a 
light  of  T^redience,  or  in  virtue  of  her  descent  ftpm  Anne» 
great  grand-daughter  of  Albert  and  wife  of  Ferdinand 
mid  also  from  l&y  Anne,  daughter  of  WiUiam,  fifth  -  elector 
of  Bavariay  and  wife  of  Ferdinand  U. 

-  Joseph,  as  emperor,  claimed  the  landgrayiate  of  Leuchten-  • 
berg,  the  counties  of  Wolfstein,  Haag,  Schwaabeck,  Halss, 
and  a  few  inconsiderable  districts,  as  male  fiefs  reverting  to 
the  empire* 

In  consequence  of  these  pretensions,  and  the  views  which 
they  had  long  entertained  of  appropriating  Bavaria,  the 
court  of  Vienna  had  anxiously  watched  the  health  of  the 
elector  ;  nud  ho  ^v^9  no  sooner  seized  with  the  small-pox  tliaii 
they  put  their  troops  in  motion  towards  the  frontiers. 
Having  secured  the  Bavarian  ministers,  the  gates  of  Munich 
were  shut  on  the  death  ot  t  he  elector,  and  for  five  days  the 
Austrian  envoy  alone  was  permitted  to  forward  an  express ; 
the  imperial  troops  irL-,tantly  entered  the  electorate,  and  occu- 
pied those  parts  wiiich  were  claimed  by  the  house  of  Austria* 
The  elector  Palatine,  however,  issued  letters  patent,  remon- 
strating  against  the  encroachment,  prepared  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  inlieritance,  and  repaired  to  Munich  to  receive  the 
homage  of  his  subjects.  But  it  soon  appealed  that  he  had 
consented  to  previous  arrangements ;  for,  on  the  3rd  of 
January,  his  minister  signed  a  convention,  acknowledging 
^e  legitimacy  of  the  Austrian  pretsnsions,  which  was  ratified 
on  the  16th  by  the  elector  lamself.  In  fact,  tiie  court  of 
Vienna  had  pnrehased  his  acqniesoence  by  promising  to  pro* 
▼ide  for  his  -  natural  son;  and  as  he  had  no  legitimate  issne^ 
he  sacrificed,  without  semple,  the  interests  of  his  presumpttre 
heir,  the  dnke  of  Deux  Fonts,  who  was  descended  from  a 
collateral  branch  of  the  Rhodolphine  line. 

On  the  20th  of  January  Kaunita  delivered  a  circular  note 
to  the  foreign  ministers,  briefly  specifying  the  pretensions  of 
the  emperor  and  Maria  Theresa ;  and,  from  the  situation  of 
afiairs,  the  court  of  Vienna  deemed  themselves  secure  of  their 
object*  Their  troops  were  in  possession  of  the  country,  and 
they  expected  the  co-operation  of  France  5  Russia,  embar- 
rassed by  the  disputes  relative  to  the  Crimea,  did  not  seem 
willing  or  capable  of  opposing  their  claims ;  England,  in- 
volved in  the  war  wil^  the  American  colonies,  could  not  turn 
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iier  attention  to  the  aflkirs  of  the  continent ;  e|id  the  imperial 
cabinet  hoped  that  the  king  of  Fhusia,  who  wa8>  alone  capa^ 
hie  of  interpoaing  with  effect^  was  too  much  broken  with  age 
and  infinnities  to  encounter  the  dangers  and  &tigues  of  the 
field,  or  to  engage  the  whole  power  of  the  honse  of  Austria, 
assisted  hj  France.  They  were  strengthened  in  this  opinion 
by  the  apparent  inactivity  of  Frederic ;  but  that  wily  mo* 
narch  had  secretly  incited  the  duke  of  Deux  Fonts  to  oppose 
the  dismemberment  of  his  fqture  inheritance  %  and  made 
private  overtures  to  France  and  Russia. 

France,  true  to  her  system  of  policy,  would  not  openly 
oppose,  but  was  anxious  to  obstrnct,  the  agp^randisement  of 
the  house  of  Aiistrifi ;  nnd  Frederic  succeeded  in  convineirig 
the  cmiirt'ss  of  Kusbia  that  slin  was  interested  to  prevent  any 
change  in  the  German  em})ire.  Thus  encoui'aged,  he  per- 
suaded the  duke  of  Deux  Vents  to  appeal  to  Prussia  and 
France,  and  to  protest  before  tlic  diet  against  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Bavarian  territories.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
followed  this  example,  and  being  thus  furnished  with  a  pre- 
text for  his  interference,  Frederic  opened  a  negotiation  with 
the  coui't  oi'  Vienna.  A  paper  war  ensued ;  and  on  both 
sides  notes  aiul  memorials  were  issued,  refuting  and  enforc- 
ing the  validity  of  the  Austrian  pretensions. 

The  king  of  Prussia  urged  that  the  whole  of  the  Bavarian 
succession  was  an  inalienable  and  indivisible  patrimony,  as 
wdl  from  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system  as  from  the 
convention  of  Pavia,  renewed  by  subsequent  family  com- 
pacts, in  two  of  which  the  elector  Palatine  himself  was. a 
party,  and  confirmed  by  the  Golden  BnU  and  the  peace  of 
Westphalia.  He  reprobated  with  peculiar  energy  the  private 
arrangement  with  the.  elector  Palatine,  without  the  consent 
of  his  presumptive  heir,  the  duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  as  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  empire,  and  as  a  preoe* 
dent  that  would  expose  the  smaller  states  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  larger.  He  also  charged  the  emperor  with  a  breach 
of  his  capitulation,  in  authorising  so  illegal  a  transaction, 
and  in  occupying  with  the  Austrian  troops  some  integral 

*  Hie  duke  of  Deux  Fonts  bad  even  been  induced  by  the  elector 
Palatine  to  aeeede  to  the  eonTention  with  the  house  of  Austria,  from  the 
apprehension  of  losing  Juliers  and  Bei|^ ;  but  was  dissuaded  by  eount 
Goertz,  the  Prussian  ambassador,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  about 
to  sigo.    I  recet?ed  this  information  from  count  Goerta  himselC 
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'  parte  of  ike  dachy  of  Bayaria,  without  the  conBent  of  fiie 

empire. 

The  court  of  Vienna  replied  with  all  the  ingeouitj  which 
;.  the  discussion  of  these  intricate  questions  prompted* 

Arguments  on  both  sidea  were  continually  repeated  in 
different  forms  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  and  were 
urged  with  all  the  subtlety  and  acuteness  which  marked  the 
fertile  imaginations  of  Kaunitz  and  Hertzberg,  and  sup- 
ported witli  ali  the  cliicane  and  cavil  wliich  German  jurists 
could  invent,  and  with  all  the  authorities  which  could  be 
drawn  from  the  doubtful  records  of  antiquity.* 

During  this  discussion,  which  gradually  increased  in  acri- 
mony, and  was  at  length  carried  before  the  diet  of  the  em- 
pire, active  preparations  were  made  for  hostilities  ;  troops 
were  assembled  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia; 
and  the  emperor  and  Frederic  repaired  to  take  the  command 
of  their  respective  armies. 

At  this  juncture  the  emperor,  disappointed  in  his  hopes 
of  assistance  from  France,  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  the  two. sovereigns  wrote  to  each  other 
as  private  individuals.  In  the  first  letter  he  proposed  a  pro- 
ject of  a  conTeation,  by  which  the  king  was  to  acknowledge 
the  validity  of  tibie  agreement  between  the  empress-queen 
and  the  elector  palatine,  and  to  make  no  opposition  to  any 
future  arrangement  relative  to  the  exchange  either  of  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  Bavarian  territories^  provided  the  acqui- 
sitions of  the  house  of  Austria  did  not  border  on  the  Prussian 
dominions.  In  return,  he  promised  not  to  oppose  the  in^ 
corporation  of  the  margraviates  of  Anspach  and  Bareith, 
with  the  territories  of  the  reigning  house  of  Brandenburgh, 
or.  any  exchange  which  might  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  provided  likewise  that  his  acquisitions  did  * 
not  border  on  the  Austrian  territories. 

These  propositions  were  founded  on  the  same  principle  of 
spoliation  which  had  characterised  the  partition  of  Poland  ; ' 
but  circumstances  were  changed.  The  king  of  Prussia  was 
more  interested  to  prevent  the  fifrgrandisement  of  the  house 
of  Austria  in  the  empire  than  to  make  any  new  acquisition. 
He  therefore  rejected  these  propositions,  affecting  great  ub- 

*  The  reader  who  is  desirous  to  examine  this  controversy  may  con- 
stilt  the  papers  on  both  sidet  in  Hertiberg's  Recueii.des  i)educfcioiH^ 
:  I'raitcs,  &«. 
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liorrence  of  thus  parcelling  out  the  states  of  the  empire  for 
political  convenience  and  mutual  aggrandisement ;  and  the 
discussion  which  had  already  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 
ministers,  was  fi'ziun  renewed  bv  the  two  sovereigns.  But 
Joseph  seemed  more  desirous  to  display  his  own  talents  and 
power,  than  to  offer  reasonable  terms  of  necomuiodation. 
Proud  of  the  army,  which  was  far  more  numeruus,  better  dis- 
ciplined, and  mf)re  abundantly  supplied  with  artillery  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  anxious  to  cope  with  the 
great  Frederic,  his  thirst  for  "military  glory  burst  ibrtii  in 
terms  of  defiance,  notwithstanding  his  affectation  of  humility 
and  love  of  peace. 

After  stating  the  claims  of  Austria,  and  reasserting  the 
validity  of  the  agreement  with  the  elector  Palatine,  he  con- 
cluded :  "  I  expect  with  tranquillity  whatever  your  majesty 
is  pleased  to  answer  or  to  do.  I  have  already  learned  so 
many  useful  things  from  your  ml^es^^  that  were  t  not  a 
dtizen,  and  were  not  the  wdtee  <^  several  milfions  of  'hu- 
man beings  conoemed,  I  would  almost  add  that  I  leAioufd  not 
be  averse  to  leam  also  from  you  the  part  of  a  generaL 
Neverthdiess  your  mi^Jesty  may  be  convinoed  that  the  main* 
tenance  of  peace,  pardcnlarty  with  a  person  like  jrou,  whom 
X  truly  reverence  and  love»  is  my  sincm  desire,  and  that 
400,000  brave  soldiers  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  destroy- 
ing each  otlier,  for  no  good  reason  and  to  no  purpose."  The 
iuiswer  of  Frederic  was  no  less  distinguished  by  his  charac- 
teristic irony.  "  Your  imperial  majesty  has  the  goodness  to 
banter ;  no,  sire !  you  need  no  master,  so  great  are  the  ta- 
lents which  Heaven  has  conferred  on  your  imperial  majesty, 
that  you  are  capable  of  acting  any  part.  You  will  recollect 
that  Lucullus  had  never  commanded,  an  army  when  the 
lioman  senate  sent  him  into  Pontus  ;  he  had  scarcely  arrived 
before  he  defeated  Mithridates.  I  shall  be  thr  first  to  ap- 
plaud your  imperial  majesty's  victories,  provided  they  are 
not  obtained  at  my  expense." 

This  correspondence  was  continued  with  little  effect  from 
day  to  day,  until  the  king,  suspecting  that  the  emperor  was 
only  dcbirous  of  gaining  time,  transferred  the  discussion  to 
his  ministers  ;  and  count  Cobenzl  was  despatched  to  Berlin, 
in  April,  on  the  part  of  the  empress-queen,  with  full  powers 
to  continue  the  negotiation.  But  as  the  proposals  of  the 
Austrian  plenipotentiary  were  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
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emperor^  the  negotiation  was  attended  with  no  better  suo 
ceM^  and  Qobeiud  retumed  to  Vienna.  At  length  tiie  im- 
perial eovrt  btonght  the  controTeny  to  »  conclttsion,  by 
dedaiing,  that  if  the  king  of  PnisBia  fefnted  to  adi^  the 
propositiona  whieh  had  been  offered*  aa  the  baala  of  a  ptefi- 
minary  treaty,  all  amicable  anangement  was  impoaatbley  and 
aU  farther  explanatiens  flttperfluona. 

In  March  the  tespeetive  armies  had  aasembled  ;  Joaeph* 
accompanied  by  marshal  Lacy  with  100,000  men,  occupied 
the  celebrated  position  of  Konigflgrata^  above  the  confluenoe 
of  the  Adler  adid  the  Mbe^  which  waa  rendered  almost  im« 
pr^nable  by  works  and  inundations ;  and  marshal  London, 
with  an  army  of  50,000  men,  defended  the  frontiers  of 
Saxony  and  Lusatia.    The  king  of  Prussia  commenced  hos. 
tilities  by  invading  Bohemia  on  the  oth  of  July  ;  he  took 
possession  of  Nachod,  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
between  Konigsgratz  and  Jaromitz,  and  encamped  opposite 
to  the  emperor.    Another  army  of  Prussians  and  Saxons 
under  prince  Henry  entered  iiohemia,  near  the  town  of 
Zittau,  forced  the  post  of  Gabel,  and  took  1500  men  pri- 
soners. By  this  manoQuvre  Loudon  was  compelled  to  retreat ; 
but  taking  a  strong  position  at  Munchengratz,  behind  the 
Iser,  he  secured  his  conununications,  and  covered  the  flank 
of  the  emperor.    To  draw  him  from  this  important  post,  a 
Prussian  detachment  under  general  Platen  penetrated  into 
his  rear,  and  spread  sucli  consternation  to  the  gates  of 
Prague,  that  the  archives  were  removed,  and  the  gaxriaon 
evaonated  the  town ;  Loudon,  however,  maintaining  hia  poat^ 
the  Fniasian  detaehment  retreated,  and  the  king  waa  bd&ed 
in  hia  attempta  to  dkLodge  the  Anatriana.   After  lavagii^ 
the  country  and  destroying  the  forage,  Erederie,  In  Septon- 
ber,  fell  back  towarda  Silvia,  and  prince  Henry,  evacuating 
Bohemia,  i^tired  into  Sazonj  and  Lnsatia.   Thna  tMa  sin- 
gular campaign,  in  which  bo  numerous  an  army  was  brought 
mto  the  field,  headed  by  a  young  sovereign  panting  for  mili- 
tary glory,  and  eager  to  signalise  himself  against  bis  great 
and  formidable  rivaV  passed  without  a  siege  or  a  single  action 
of  importance.  ^ 

The  principal  cause  of  this  inactivity  was  deprived  trom 
the  repugnance  of  Maria  Theresa  to  continue  hostilities,  and 
her  determined  resolution  to  conclude  peace  on  reasonable 
terms.   When  the  account  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  s  aeaan 
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was  first  brought  to  Vienna,  she  received  it  with  the  deepest 
emotion,  and  pii^^sed  several  days  in  deep  anxiety ;  she  en- 
treated the  emjicror  and  prince  Kaunitz  to  weigh  her  pre- 
tensions with  calmness  and  deliberation,  and  to  be  convinced 
of  her  right  to  any  part  of  tha  liavarian  territories  before 
they  took  possession.  But  tliougli  her  pacific  sentiments 
were  overborne  by  the  impetuosity  of  Joseph,  yet  when  she 
was  persuaded  to  send  an  army  into  the  field,  she  persisted 
in  her  determination  to  oondnde  peace  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity* During  the  diaeoflSiMk  with  Fntssia,  she  iras  freqaently 
in  tears  at  the  prospect  of  a  war;  and  when  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  emperor  and  fVederic  had  dosed^  and 
the  Frussian  army  had  aetvally  entered  Bohemia,  she  made 
an  extraordinary  effort  by  opening  a  correspondence  without 
tiie  knowledge  of  her  son*  She  despatched  baron  Thngnt, 
nnder  a  feigned  character,  and  enjoined  him,  among  other 
expressions,  to  testify  her  regret  that  Erederic  and  herself 
were  going,  to  tear  the  grey  hairs  from  eadk  other's  head* 
Her  letter  to  the  king  on  this  occasion  announced  the  pa* 
cific  sentiments  by  which  she  was  actuated;  ^  From  .the 
recall  of  baron  Biedesel,  and  the  entrance  of  your  troops 
into  Bohemia,  I  perceive,  with  extreme  sensibility,  the 
breaking  out  of  a  new  war.  IMy  age,  and  my  earnest  desire 
for  maintaining  peace,  are  ^vi  il  known,  and  I  cannot  give  a 
more  convincing  proof  tluui  hy  the  present  proposal.  My 
maternal  heart  is  justly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  two  sons 
and  my  son-in-law,  who  are  in  the  army.  I  have  taken  this 
step  without  the  knowledge  of  my  son  the  emperor,  and  I 
entreat,  whatever  may  be  the  event,  that  you  will  not  di- 
vulge it.  I  am  anxious  to  recommence  and  terminate  the 
negotiation,  hitherto  conducted  by  the  emperor,  and  broken 
off  to  my  extreme  regret.  This  letter  will  be  delivered  to 
you  by  baron  XhnLXut,  ^vho  is  intrusted  with  full  powers. 
Ardently  hoping  that  it  may  fulfil  my  wishes,  conformably 
to  my  dignity,  I  entreat  you  to  join  your  efforts  with  mine 
to  re-establish  between  us  harmony  and  good  intelligence  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the  interests  of  onr  respective 
jfamilies."  In  a  postcript,  she  added,  ^*  Having  just  received 
the  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  your  army  towards  that 
of  the  emperor,  I  am  tiie  more  anxious  to  despatch  this 
letter,  lest  some  accident  should  change  the  present  utuation 
.  of  afi^iirs.  .  I  purpose  also  to  send  a  courier  to  the  empenwv 
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to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  hasty  measure  oa  bis  part»  and 
sincerely  hope  I  shall  succeed." 

This  letter  inclosed  a  proposal  for  a  suspension  of  ann% 
and  for  restoring  all  the  possessions  occupied  by  her  troops, 

except  an  extent  of  territory  which  would  yield  an  annual 
revenue  of  1,000,000  florins,  and  which  should  not  be  eon* 
tiguous  to  Ratisbon,  nor  divide  Bavaria  into  two  parts  as 
the  district  she  then  held.  She  oifered  to  unite  her  endea- 
vours with  those  of  the  kin^  of  Prussia  to  negotiate  a  just 
and  equitable  ncc ommodation  between  the  electors  Palatine 
and  Saxony  relative  to  the  allodial  possessions. 

The  king  was  eonciliutcd  by  these  moderate  proposals; 
his  answer  bore  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  motives  of 
the  empress-qneen,  and  equally  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his 
pacific  professions. 

"  Baron  Thugut  has  delivered  to  me  your  imperial  ma- 
jesty's letter,  and  no  one  is  or  hIkQI  be  acquainted  with  his 
arrival.  It  was  worthy  of  your  majesty's  character  to  give 
these  proofs  oi'  magnanimity  and  moderation  in  a  litigious 
cause,  after  having  so  heroically  maintained  the  inheritance 
of  your  ancestors.  The  tender  attachment  which  you  display 
for  your  son  the  emperor  and  the  princes  of.  your  blood,  de*> 
flerves  the  applause  of  every  feeling  mind,  and  augments,  if 
possible,  the  higli  consideration  wldeh  I  entertain  for  your 
sacred  person*  I  hare  added  some  articles  to  the  propositions 
of  baron  Thugut,  most  of  which  have  been  idlowed»  and 
others  will,  I  hope,  meet  with  little  difficulty*  He  will  im- 
mediately depart  for  Vienna,  and  will  be  able  to  return  in 
five  or  six  days,  during  which  time  I  will  act  with  such 
caution,  that  your  imperial  migesty  may  h^ve  no  cause  of 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  any  part  of  your  family,  and 
particularly  of  the  emperor,  whom  I  love  and  esteem, 
although  our  opinions  differ  in  regard  to  the  affiurs  of 
Germany." 

The  additional  propositions  were,  that  the  house  of  Austria 
should  restore  the  whole  of  Bavaria  to  the  elector  Palatine, 
except  part  of  the  district  of  Eurghauscn,  nnd  in  return 
should  pjratify  the  elector  of  Snxony  with  1,000,000  crowns, 
and  the  investiture  of  tlie  principality  of  Mindelheim  and 
the  district  of  Rotenljurgh,  and  guaranty  the  reversion  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Bavarian  inheritance  to  the  house  of 
Deux  Fonts ;  that  the  emperor  sliould  cede  to  the  elector  of 
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Smmy  the  rigbts  which  he  pretended  to  exercise  over  cer- 
tain fiefs  in  Saxony ;  should  confer  on  the  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burgh  a  vacant  fief  of  the  empire,  as  an  indemnification  for 
his  claims  $  and  should  not  oppose  the  future  incorporatioii 
of  the  margrayiates  of  Anspach  and  Bareith  with  the  poe- 
sessions  of  the  crown  of  Prussia,  nor  prevent  the  exchange 
of  those  districts  for  Lusatia,  with  the  consent  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony. 

The  empress-qiieon  expressed  extreme  regret  at  her  in- 
ability to  accede  to  all  these  demand?  ;  but.  as  a  final  attempt 
to  prevent  a  cruel  and  destructive  war,  proposed  to  restore 
all  her  acquisitions  in  Bavaria,  if  the  king  would  relinquish 
his  intention  of  incorporating  the  marc^raviatcs  ot'  Anspach 
and  Bareith  as  long  as  there  existed  a  ^uuuger  branch  of  his 
family,  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  compact  established 
by  the  house  of  Bramlt  nhure-li,  and  conlirmed  by  the  em- 
perors and  empire.  Tlie  king,  however,  rejected  all  proposals 
relative  to  the  ronunciation  of  these  claims,  and  resumed 
with  new  vigour  the  operations  of  the  field,  which  he  had 
hitherto  suspended.  The  empress-queen  appeared  in  the 
deepest  affliction  at  this  second  rupture  of  &e  negotiation, 
and  still  more  at  tbe  inflexible  spirit  of  her  son,  who  thwarted 
all  her  endeavours  to  terminate  hostilities.  To  oonquw  his 
obstinacy  she  sent  his  confidential  servant,  count  Bosenburgh, 
with  a  new  plan  of  pacification;  but  Joseph  peremptorily 
refused  to  concur  in  the  renewsl  of  the  negotiation,  while 
the  armies  were  in  the  field.  He  did  not  conceal  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  concesuons  made  by  his  mother,  which 
be  stigmatised  as  disgraceful;  and  even  declared,  that  shoidd 
the  Prussian  propositions  be  accepted,  he  would  retire  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  re-establish  in  that  city  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  emperors.  Nor  was  the  mission  of  the  arch- 
duke Leopold  to  the  army  attended  with  better  success ;  and 
his  interference  only  contributed  to  disunite  the  two  brothers^ 
who  had  hitherto  lived  in  harmony. 

The  empress-queen  was  no  less  thwarted  by  prince  Kaunitz. 
He  deemed  her  repeated  attempts  to  renew  tlie  nop:otiation 
neither  well  timed  nor  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  Aware  of  the  kinj^  of  Prussia's  desire  of 
peace,  he  censured  the  extreme  anxiety  of  his  mistress  for 
the  termination  of  hostilities  with  unusual  frepdom.  and  eon- 
tended,  that  a  firm  and  vigorous  conduct  w  ouid  procure  more 
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adTantageous  terms.  Hence,  in  drawing  up  the  coimler 
propositions  to  the  Prussian  offers,  he  introduced  new  con- 
ditions, and  threw  in  captious  and  obscure  expressions,  which 
tended  to  embarrass  the  negotiation.  The  empress,  impelled 
by  the  opposition  of  her  son,  and  seduced  by  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  her  minister,  acted  against  her  own  judp^ment 
in  suffering  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  yet  she  never  inter- 
mitted her  efforts,  and  when  the  campai<rn  was  closed  renewed 
her  attempts  with  perseverance  and  address,  and  applied  for 
the  mediation  of  France  and  Russia. 

Her  efforts  were  favoured  by  the  disposition  of  the  courts 
of  Versailles  and  Petersburgh.  France  was  bound  by  the 
treaty  of  17o6  to  assist  the  house  of  Austria,  if  attacked, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  and  liad  been  repeatedly 
summoned  to  comply  with  this  engagement.  The  i^'reucli 
ministry  were  greatly  embarrassed  with  this  demand ;  in 
furnishing  the  stipulated  succours,  they  would  have  contri- 
buted to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  house  of  Austria^  and 
involved  themselves  in  a  continental  war ;  in  contiDuing  to 
delay  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  thqr  were  i^prehensive  of 
disgusting  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  of  occasioning  the  re- 
newal of  the  alliance  with  the  maritime  powers.  They 
therefore  eluded  the  demand  under  various  pretences,  ex* 
horting  the  empress  to  effect  an  accommodation,  and  ten- 
dered their  mediation  between  the  belligerent  powers.  While 
Maria  Theresa  had  entertained  hopes  of  assistance^  or  of 
effecting  a  separate  accommodation,  she  had  declined  the 
intervention  of  France ;  but  foiled  in  those  expectations,  she 
again  turned  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  France  eagerly 
accepted  the  office  of  pacifying  Germany,  and  agreed  to  sup- 
port the  conditions  which  had  been  already  offered. 

The  empress  of  Russia  was  equally  willing  and  interested 
to  terminate  the  troubles  of  Germany.  She  had  continued 
to  receive  a  pobsidy  of  500,000  crowns  from  Prussia,  and 
was  bound  in  return  to  assist  the  kin^j  as  soon  as  her  contest 
with  tlie  Porte  was  tcnui limited.  She  had  therefore  no  sooner 
entered  into  negotiation  with  the  Turks  than  she  c;iinc  for- 
ward as  an  armed  mediatrix,  declaring,  that  unless  the 
empress-queen  irave  satisfaction  to  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
by  removing  their  just  causes  of  complaint,  for  the  occupation 
of  any  part  of  the  Bavarian  territories,  slie  would  assist  the 
king  of  Prussia  with  the  corps  stipulated  by  treaty.  Slie 
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fallowed  this  decluition  by  despatching  20,000  mea  under 
prinee  Bcpnin  through  PoUmd,  towards  the  frontiera  of 
Galliela. 

This  unexpected  dedaration  astonished  Maria  Theresa, 
and  disconcerted  Kaunitz;  but  Joseph  received  the  challenge 
with  no  less  satisfaction  than  spirit.  As  the  disputes  with, 
the  Turks  were  not  finally  settled^  he  hoped  that  the  empress 
of  Russia  would  be  unable  to  take  an  aetiv^  part  in  the  {^aira 
of  Germany ;  he  therefore  extorted  from  his  reluctant  mother 
an  order  for  recruiting  the  army  with  80,000  me%  and  ean 
tertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  he  should  again  take 
the  field.  Maria  Theresa,  however,  acted  with  more  pru- 
dence and  humanity:  she  sighed  after  the  termination  of  tho 
public  troubles ;  and  conscious  that  her  people,  loaded  with 
taxes,  were  incapable  of  supporting  additional  burdens, 
doomed  no  concessions  beneath  her  dignity,  which  could 
secure  the  continuance  of  peace. 

Before  the  Russian  declaration  had  been  delivered  at 
Vienna,  she  had  implored  the  good  offices  of  Catherine,  and 
requested  her  to  juin  her  mediation  with  that  of  France, 
which  she  had  already  accepted.  She  exerted  all  her  eiforts, 
therefore,  to  conciliate  France  and  Kussia,  and  strengthened 
her  interest  at  tlie  court  of 'Fetersburgh  by  a  strain  of  flattery 
which  almost  equalled  eastern  adulation.  Having  paid  her 
acknowledgments  for  the  readiness  with  which  Catherine 
had  accepted  tiie  proffered  mediation,  9he  said,  she  '^em* 
braced  with  zeal  iSis  opportunity  of  testifying  h^  esteem* 
her  Mendship,  her  confidence,  and  her  deference.**  She 
attempted  to  explain  and  apologise  for  her  conduct  in  taking 
possession  of  the  Bavarian  tenitoty,  and  expatiated  on  her 
moderation  in  offieriag  to  restore  her  acquisitions,  provided 
Frederic  would  recede  6om  his  illegal  pretensions  on  the 
margraviates  of  Anspach  and  Bareith.  After  detailing  hev 
endeavours  to  induce  the  king  of  Prussia  to  accept  reason^ 
able  terms  of  accommodation,  she  added,  I  confide  in  your 
known  equity,  and  leave  to  your  imperial  majesty  the  choica 
of  adopting  those  meaTis  of  reconciliation,  which,  in  conjuncT 
tion  with  France,  shall  be  proved  to  be  the  most  equitable 
imd  proper  for  the  spe&dy  re-establishment  of  peaoe^  fully 
persuaded  that  I  cannot  place  in  better  hands  my  interests 
and  my  dignity."* 

*  MS.  letter  from  the  empress-queeii  to  tiie  empress  of  Riiiiria» 
which  I  procured  at  St.Petenburgh. 
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Tliese  adulatory,  and  even  bmnUe  exprasloiis  fma  'the 
first  flOYereign  in  Europe,  and  from  a  court  dietingiiiahed  for 
tludr  arrogated  pre-eminence^  flattered  Uie  vani^^  and  eon*- 
ciHated  the  favour  of  Catherine.  She  did  not  support  her 
Imperious  and  peremptory  declaration^  and  gradually  reeed^ 
from  the  resolution  which  she  had  aft  flrst  adopted,  of  eater^ 
ing  into  all  the  views  of  the  Prusaiaa  monarch. 
'  Meanwhile^  HVederic,  who  had  been  hnoyed  up  with  the 
hopes  of  being' aasisled  by  the  whole  fotee  of  Russia,  and  by 
tbe  seeret-eneouragement  of  France^  increased  his  demands, 
and  even  required  Uie  unequn  ocal  ces6i<m  of  the  whole  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  payment  of  40,000,000  crowns  to  the  elector* 
of  Saxony.  But  he  was  disappointed  in  his  expect{itions;. 
France,  though  desirous  to  prevent  the  agprrandisement,  was 
anxious  to  save  the  honour  of  the  hous<j  ot  Austria  ;  and  the  ■ 
empress  of  Russia,  softened  by  the  address  of  Maria  Theresa, 
refused  to  support  his  now  proposition.  Encouraged  by  these 
favourable  a])pearances,  the  court  of  Vienna  indignantly  re- 
jected his  pro])Osal,  and  declared  that  they  would  rather 
sacrifice  their  whole  array  than  submit  to  conditions  more 
humiliating  than  those  which  had  been  already  offered.  This 
difference  ot"  opinion  seemed  likely  to  occasion  the  continu* 
anco  of  the  war,  and  partial  hostiliticR  were  renewed  on  the 
frontier^  of  Boheiiiia  and  Silesia.  1>nt  the  king  perceiving 
that  he  was  not  countenanced  by  France  and  Ku^sia,  receded 
from  hi8  demand,  and  submitted  to  the  French  ministry  a 
plan  of  padfiication  nearly  similar  to  the  last  conditions 
otfered  by  tiie  empress-queen.  This  plan  being  approved 
by  Maria  Theresa,  was  digested  by  the  mediating  powers^ 
and  prqparaticms  wm  made  to  open  a-  congress  at  Teschen. 

During  this  negotiation,  Joseph  had  opposed  every  obstaeI» 
in  his  power  to  the  arrangement  of  the  preliminaries ;  and 
when  an  anmstice  ymn  nearly  concluded,  and  the  ministers 
nominated  f4»r  the  oangiess,  he  in  February  sent  a  detadi* 
ment  of  10,000  men  to  bombard  Neustadt,  with  the  hope  of 
provoking  the  Prussians  to  continue  hostilities.  But  his 
views  were  frustrated  by  the  pacific  inclinations  both  of 
Frederic  and  the  empress^queen.  Notwithstanding  this  in* 
suit,  the  king  consented  to  an  armistice ;  the  congress  was 
opened  on  the  10th  of  March  at  Teschen,  a  small  town  in 
Austrian  Silesia,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  belligerent 
and  mediating  powers,  and  those  of  Saxony,  the  elector 
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Pihtine,  and  the  duke  of  Denx  Fonts.   Baron  Bretenil, 

who  waa  protected  by  the  queen  of  France,  and  attached  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  dictated,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rus- 
sian minister,  the  terms  of  peace.  Still,  however,  Maria 
Theresa  was  thwarted  by  the  intrigues  of  Joseph ;  nor  did 
he  desist  till  the  accommodation  between  the  court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  and  the  Turks  alarmed  him  with  the  prospect  of 
an  immediate  attack  from  Russia.  From  that  moment  his 
attempts  to  embarrass  the  coMferenres  ceased  ;  the  solicita- 
tions of  ^Tnrin  Theresa  hastened  the  n^otiation,  and  a  peace 
was  concluded  on  the  13th  of  May,  the  birth-day  of  the 
benevolent  princess  who  thy^s  restored  tranquillity  to  Ger- 
many. 

Maria  Theresa  was  often  heard  to  declare,  tliat  no  event 
in  her  whole  reign  ever  inspired  her  witli  such  heai-tfelt  and 
permanent  satisfaction  as  the  treaty  of  Teschen.  Her  joy 
was  adequate  to  the  ^recollection  of  the  difficulties  she  had 
encountered,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  blessings  which 
she  bad  conferred  on  her  people,  by  delivering  them  from 
the  horrors  of  war.  When  the  news  was  conveyed  to  Vienna, 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  acceded  to  the  conditions,  she 
exclaimed,  I  am  confinmded  with  joy.  I  am  not  partial  to 
ftederic^  but  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  confess  that  he 
liaa  acted  nobly  and  honourably ;  he  promised  me  to  make 
peace  upon  rea8onat>le  terms,  and  he  has  kept  hia  word.  I 
am  inexpressibly  happjr  to  spare  the  effiiaion  of  so  much 
blood.'*  She  repaired  immediately  to  the  cathedra],  and 
rendered  public  thanks  to  God  for  the  termination  of  hon^ 
tilities. 

The  principal  management  of  the  whole  transaction  reli^ 
tive  to  Bavaria  had  been  intrusted  to  prince  Kaunitz,  and 
both  the  emperor  and  empress  had  expressed  the  highest 
satisfaction  with  his  zeal  and  ability.  But  although  gratified 
with  the  approbation  of  his  aoTermgnSi  he  had  been  much 
iembarrassed  by  the  discordance  of  opinion  between  the  mo* 
ther  and  son,  which  occasioned  frequent  and  violent  alterca- 
tions. The  peace  was  therefore  no  sooner  concluded  than 
he  requested  permission  to  resign ;  but  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  importunities  of  his  sovereigns  to  continue  in 
office,  on  condition  that  a  vice-chancellor  sliould  be  a})jK)inted 
to  assist  him  in  the  business  of  his  departmei^t.  His  request 
i>eiQg  gratilied^  he  recommended  count  Philip  Cobend^who 
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liad  acted  as  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  of  Teschen,  and 
who  possessed  tke  iuvour  and  confidence  oi'  the  emperor. 


Chap.  CXX1L-.1779,  1780. 

Although  France  had  mediated  the  peace  of  Teschen,  and 
assuted  in  procnring  honourable  terms  for  the  house  of 
Austria ;  yet  her  refusal  of  the  succours  stipulated  hj  the 
treaty  of  YersailleSy  and  her  secret  opposition  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  BayariEy  had  greatly  irritated  the  coyrt  of  Vienna. 
The  imperious  spirit  of  Joseph  was  roused  to  the  highest 
TOtch  of  indignation ;  he  inyeighed  against  the  perfidy  of  the 
French  cabinet,  and  asserted  Sutt  firom  an  alliance  of  almost 
thirty  years,  his  family  had  reaped  neither  honour  nor  ad- 
vantage. He  drew  a  striking  comparison  between  the 
political  principles  of  Ongland  and  those  of  France,  and 
seemed  desirous  to  renew  the  connection  with  the  maritime 
powers.  Maria  Theresa  was  more  calm  and  temperate  in 
her  resentment,  though  scarcely  less  dissatisfied;  her  fondnesfi 
for  her  daughter  induced  her  to  overlook  the  duplicity  of 
her  aUy,  and  she  dreaded  to  detach  herself  from  the  Bourbon 
family,  with  five  of  whose  branches  her^  children  had  inter- 
married. Kaunitz  likewise  could  not  avoid  lamentinsr  the 
artifices  of  Franco,  and  at  particular  times  detailed  the  evils 
of  the  Frciicli  iilliancc;  yet  he  was  not  willing  to  overturn  a 
work  wliicii  lie  had  long  considered  as  the  pride  of  his  life, 
and  as  the  criterion  of  that  esteem  which  he  was  to  expect 
from  posterity.  Influenced  by  these  discordant  and  opposite 
sentiments,  the  court  of  Vienna  acted  with  uncertainty  and 
inconsistency ;  but  though  they  were  not  inclined  to  break 
with  France,  their  resentment  against  her  conduct  during 
the  BavanuM  war,  and  the  renewal  of  her  connection  with 
Prussia,  induced  them  to  court  England  and  liussia. 

From  the  peace  of  Paris,  England  had  been  incessantly 
distracted  by  feuds  and  party  contests,  which  rose  to  an 
unusual  degree  of  acrimony,  andpccasioned  continual  ebanges 
«  of  administration.  Lord  Bute,  though  a  nobleman  of  sound 
sense,  elegant  learning,  and  high  integrity,  was  ill  calculated 
to 'direct  the  hehn  of  government  in  a  oountry  like  £ngland, 
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subject  to  tlio  storms  of  faction.    The  plan  which  he  carried 
'  *  into  execution  <  !  deliverine:  the  crown  from  the  shackles  of 
the  aristocracy,  had  alienated  that  powerful  party,  and  de- 
, }     eerted  by  those  "whom  he  had  brought  into  office,  he  resigned 
^  in  disgust  in  1763, 

During  the  short  period  of  dx  years  which  followed  his 
*  resignation,  the  helm  of  stele  had  been  direefced  hj  five 
suooesaive  administratioiiSy  each  of  which  did  little  more 
.  than  annul  the  meaanres  pursued  by  their  predeceasora.  But 
in  nothing  was  this  fluotuation  of  eounsek^  and  continnal 
change  cf  meaanresy  more  lata!,  than  in  the  conduct  of 
govermnent  towards  the  American  colonies* 

SVom  the  first  qrmptoma  of  the  American  troubles,  fVanoe 
had  been  guihj  of  extrmne  duplicity,  as  well  as  impoficy. 
During  an  affected  neutrality,  she  had  secretly  fomented  the 
commodoDS  in  the  colonies,  encouraged  the  malcontents  by 
promises  of  support,  and  finally  entered  into  a  formal  ^ealy 
to  acknowledge  their  independence.  Having  gradually  ma* 
tured  their  plans  for  depriving  Great  Britain  of  this  source 
of  commercial  wealth  and  navid  power,  the  French  ministry 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  sent  an  auxiliary  force  to  support 
the  insnrgents.  On  this  occasion  they  had  acted  with  such 
extroine  caution,  as  to  deceive  the  court  of  Vienna  :  and 
Kaunitz  had  frequently  pledged  himself  for  the  sincerity  and 
p^ood  faith  of  France.  But  when  tlie  conduct  of  the  French 
ministry  belied  their  professions,  and  war  had  actually  com- 
menced, the  Austrian  cabinet  affected  to  declare  their 
abhorrence  of  the  cause  of  rebellion  ;  they  refused  to  receive 
the  agents  of  America  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  and  even 
proliibited  all  commerce  between  their  subjects  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  rebel  colonies.  Joseph  said  to  Sir  Robert 
.  Keith,  who  expressed  the  king's  satisfaction  at  this  jjroof  of 
friendship  —  **  In  issuing  this  proclamation,  and  rendering  it 
as  effectual  as  possible,  her  imperial  majesty  has  followed 
the  impulse  of  that  'Tegard  which  she  and  all  her  family 
always  felt  for  his  miyesty ;  as  to  myself,  I  am  extremely 
concerned  toe  the  diflBcnlties  which  embamss  the  king's^ 
government.  The  cause  in  which  England  is  engaged,  ia 
the  cause  of  aU  sovereigns,  who  have  a  joint  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  due  subordination  and  obedience  to  law,  in 
all  the  surrounding  monarchies.  I  observe  with  pleasure  the 
vigorous  exertions  of  the  national  strength,  which  tlie  king 
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is  employing  to  bring  his  rebellious  siilgects  to  submission, 

and  I  sincerely  wish  success  to  the  measures."  '  . 

Maria  Theresa  also  expressed  herself  with  equal  warmth.* 

During  the  Bavarian  war,  the  conduct  of  France  had  in-      •  ' 
cren:^ed  this  real  or  affected  inclination  towards  England ;  , 
the  peace  of  Tcschcn  wns  no  sooner  concluded,  than  prince 
Kaunitz,  in  the  most  amicnble  terms,  jtroffered  the  interven- 
tion of  his  sovereign  to  eiiiect  an  accommodation  between    .  . 
France  and  Great  Britain;  and  though  this  offer  was  de-  ..    :  , 
clined,  he  continued  to  court  the  British  cabinet  with  the  '  - 
hope  of  obtaining  their  assistance  in  conciliating  the  friend- 
ship of  Russia.    In  thus  endeavouring  to  conciliate  Catherine, 
Maria  Theresa  had  two  objects  in  view    the  first  to  gain 
her  concurrence  in  securing  for  the  archduke  Maximilian 
the  coadjutorship  of  Munster  and  Cologne,  and  the  other  to 
annihilate  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Frussia.|  . 

*  **lua  sensible^**  she  said,  la  an  audience  which  die  gave  to  the 

British  minister,  "of  every  fresh  proof  of  the  king's  kind  attention  to 
my  welfare  and  prosperity  ;  I  am  happy  to  find  that  my  amicable  inten- 
tions in  issuing  the  prohibition  against  any  intercourse  between  \  sub- 
jects and  the  rebel  colonies,  have  made  a  due  impression  on  the  king's 
iniiuL  I  baire  a  high  esteem  for  his  iiii^|eity*s  principles  of  government^ 
ft  sincere  veneration  for  his  posonal  character,  and  a  heartj  desire  to  see  ' 
the  restoration  of  obedience  and  tranquillity  in  every  quarter  of  his 
dominions.  My  friendship  for  the  king,  and  my  hereditary  afTtction  for 
the  royal  family  have  never  abated ;  though  a  diHerence  in  political 
opinions  (the  source  of  which  I  cannot  vrmd  attriboting  to  the  king  of  ^ 
Prussia)  has  diminished  iSbit  opportunities  of  an  interchange  of  good  ' 
offices  between  the  two  crowns.  T  have  endeavoured  to  settle  the  Ostend 
affair  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  the  king.  The  business  indeed  is 
of  a  trifling  nature ;  but  his  majesty  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  he  jwould  have  found  me  equally  well  disposed  in  matters  of  much 
higher  importance.** 

f  The  empress-queen  bad  succeeded  in  procurini  e<?tal)lishments  for 
all  her  younger  children,  except  the  archduke  Maximilian.  Leopold 
was  ^reat  duke  of  Tuscany  ;  Ferdinand  governor  of  Milan,  and  by  liis 
marriage  with  Maria  Beatiix,  daughter  of  the  duke  pf  Modena,  had 
secured  the  reversion  of  his  fiither-in-law's  dominions.  Maximilian  had 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  candidnte  for  the  coadjutorship  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Colore  and  the  bishopric  of  Munster,  which  would 
entitle  him  to  succeed  to  those  valuable  sees  with  the  electoral  dignity. 
But  in  the  attainment  of  thb  object,  Msria  Theresa  experienced  great 
composition.  The  dcctorate  of  Cologne  having  hitherto  been  held  by  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Bavaria ;  France,  to  whom  the  electors  of  Co- 
logne had  ♦generally  been  attached,  "vws  interested  to  oppose  tlie  views  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  vest  that  rcvcri>iQu  lu  a  prince  of  a  less  power- 
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As  Russia  possessed  great  weight  in  the  Grermanic  body, 
and  considerable  inflaence  in  the  chapter,  her  conourrence 
was  of  the  utmost  importance ;  but  the  empress-queen  was 
still  more  interested  to  deprive  the  king  6f  Frassia  of  that 
influence  at  St  Petersburgh  which  he  had  exerted  with  such 
effect  during  the  Bavarian  contest  Such,  however,  were 
the  situation  and  principles  of  the  Russian  court,  that  this 
task  was  attended  with  extreme  difficulty* 

Catherine  IL  was  distinguished  for  a  masculine  force  of 
mind,  and  an  intrepidity  above  her  sex,  added  to  great  per- 
sonal attractions,  afiable  manners^  and  graceful  deportment 
She  possessed  in  a  no  less  degree  the  failings  derived  &om 
an  aident  and  sensitive  imogination ;  she  wanted  forbearance 
in  prosperity,  and  accuracy  of  judgment ;  she  was  impetuous 
in  her  i^esolutions,  and  tenacious  of  her  opinions.  But  vanity 
was  her  predominant  foible;  puffed  up  by  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  and  by  the  Hpphiuse  lavislied  on  her  character 
and  actions  from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  her  love  of  flattery 
was  almost  insatiable;  she  considered  herself  equally  pre- 
eminent in  talents  and  in  power,  expected  to  be  :iddressed 
in  a  strain  of  Oriental  adulation,  and  to  be  appi*oaclied  with 
all  the  deference  due  to  a  divinity. 

From  her  recent  successes  against  the  Tuiks,  the  ardent 
imagination  of  Catherine  conceived  the  romantic  project  of 
reviving  the  ancient  iiiinie  and  power  of  the  Greeks,  and 
establishing  a  new  empire  at  AtUsjiis  or  Coiiatantiiiople.  In- 
spired with  this  splendid  vision,  she  gave  to  her  second 
grandson  the  name  of  Constantine,  clothed  him  in  a  Greek 
dress,  procured  Greek  nurses  to  instruct  him  in  the  language 
of  the  people  over  whom  he  was  to  reign,  and  struck  a  medal 
representing  on  one  side  the  head  of  the  young  prince,  and 
on  the  other  a  cross  in  the  clouds,  from  which  a  flash  of 
lightning  demolished  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia* 

The  person  who  had  the  greatest  influence  at  St.  Peters- 
burghy  and  who  possessed  the  most  extensive  power  over 
the  empress,  was  prince  Potemkin.  He  first  introduced  him> 
self  to  the  notice  of  Catherine  at  the  rerolution,  bectmoe 

ful  family.  iMaria  1  heresa,  however,  had  succeeded  by  means  of  her 
daughter,  in  gaining  the  acquie^Mjetice  of  Louis,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
posittoii  of  Vergennes ;  but  the  advanoement  of  the  young  archduke  jras 
no  lets  opposed  by  the  king  of  Fkrossia,  who  exerted  his  powefM  ia^ 
fluenoe  ia  the  chapter  to  prevent  the  election. 
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afterwards  her  faTOiirite»  and  though  supplanted,  contrived 
to  retain  his  ascendency  over  her  mind.  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  sovereign, 
he  mnde  hor  weaknesses,  her  desires,  and  her  passions  sub- 
servient to  the  accomplishment  of  his  tIcws.  With  an 
imagination  as  romantic  as  that  of  his  mistress,  Potemkin 
promoted  and  even  suggested  her  most  visionary  proipcts, 
and  was  the  soul  of  all  her  schemes.  He  flattered  her  ruling 
passions,  fostered  the  jealousy  she  entertained  of  her  son  the 
great  duke,  and  found  means  to  represent  himself  as  the  only 
person  wiio,  by  extensive  connections  and  interest,  was  capa- 
ble of  discovering  and  thwarting  any  project  to  place  that 
prince  on  the  throne  wrested  from  his  father,  lie  counter- 
acted the  influence  of  count  Panin,  by  representing  him  as 
the  adherent  of  the  great  duke,  and,  by  his  sarcasms  and 
ridicule,  diminished  the  credit  df  prince  Orlof,  who,  during 
the  early  period  <tf  h^  reign,  had  principally  swayed  tho 
eoonaels  of  Buasia.* 

Count  Panin,  who  had  heen  goyemor  of  the  great  duke, 
was  raiaed  to  the  post  of  prime  minister,  from  the  c^inion 
which  the  empress  entertained  of  his  integrity,  and  from  his 
aervices  in  the  revolution  which  placed  her  on  the  throne. 
He  possessed,  however,  no  personal  influence  over  his  sove- 
reign, bnt  was  enabled  to  thwart  or  change  the  measures  of 
government,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  routine  of  office,  and 
by  the  method  he  adopted  of  retarding  or  altering  the  public 
and  private  communicationB  with  foreign  courts.  He  was 
cold  and  formal  in  his  manners,  indolent  in  business,  and 

*  He  was  equally  rapacious  and  extravagant,  and  though  he  held  the 
diicf  command  of  the  lurmy,  and  was  loaded  with  more  honottrs,  titles, 
and  emoluments  than  ever  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  subject,  he  at  one 
time  nspired  to  become  duke  of  Courland,  at  another  hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  and  even  turned  his  views  to  the  throne  of  Poland. 
He  possessed  great  aculeness  of  understanding,  versatile  talents,  desul- 
tory rather  than  eztenave  knowledge,  and  almost  irresistible  powers  of 
ridicule  He  was  the  slave  of  caprice,  levity,  interest,  and  vanity,  and 
thoup^li  naturally  indolent  and  %'oluptuous,  was  roused  by  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  to  uncommon  deeds  of  activity  and  exertion.  He  followed 
no  regular  system  of  policy,  but  was  wrougiit,  upon  by  the  suggestions 
of  Ikncy  or  interest,  to  adopt  those  of  every  country :  he  was  by  turns  a 
parUsan  of  England  and  of  France,  and  during  the  Bavarian  war,  had 
been  gained  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  lured  his  ambition  by  offering 
to  assist  him  in  nrqtiiring  the  duchy  of  Courland,  and  to  negotiate  a 
jnarriage  between  him  and  a  German  princess. 
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dissipated  in  society ;  but  he  was  capable  of  almost  impene- 
trable dissimulation,  indefatigable  in  intriijue,  and  swayed 
most  of  the  inferior  agents  of  the  court  and  cabinet.  lie 
was  inveterate  in  his  enmity  to  England  and  the  house  of 
Anstria,  and  devoted  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  by  his 
Bieuis  to  the  esUnet  of  YerssQles. 

Since  the  peace  of  Huberti^ui^h,  Frederic  had  pai4 
ifliidiioiis  court  to  Ae  entpreM  of  Rcitna»  and  by  the  moet 
unbounded  flattery  and  affected  deference,  had  conciliated 
her  esteem  and  iHendship.  To  oonsolidate  hu  influence^  his 
hrodier  prince'  Henry  had  twice  Tinted  St  Petersburgh,  and 
had  eflfected  a  marnage  between  the  j^reat  duke  and  the 
princess  of  Wirtemberg.  He  likewise  eonflrmed  the  great 
ascendency  which  the  nng  had  gained  over  the  prime  ndnis- 
ter  Panin,  who  became  bo  subservient  to  his  viewB,  as  to 
oonstder  the  continuance  of  the  Prussian  influence  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  his  own. 

For  a  considerable  period  of  her  reign,  Catherine  had 
adhered  to  the  long-established  friendship  between  England 
and  Russia.  She  possessed  too  acute  an  understanding  not 
to  perceive  that  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  were  in- 
separably connected ;  but  she  had  been  alienated  and  morti- 
fied by  the  frank  and  unbending  spirit  of  the  British  cabinet, 
who  would  not  condescend  to  [jratify  her  insatiable  desire  of 
flattery,  or  concur  in  promoting  her  sclu  ines  of  Oriental 
grandeur.  The  court  of  Versailles,  with  l^ieir  usual  address, 
had  taken  rx(h  aiitage  of  this  alienation,  had  flattered  her 
ruling  passions,  and  affected  to  enter  into  all  her  schemes. 
She  knew  and  despised  the  spirit  of  intrigue  and  duplicity 
which  distinguished  the  French  cabinet ;  but  their  adulation 
was  so  grateful  to  her  feelings,  and  the  partisans  of  France 
were  so  numerous  in  her  court,  that  she  was  often  led  into 
measures  which  were  contrary  to  her  judgment  and  her  in- 
terests. The  king  of  Prussia,  the  bitter  enemy  of  England, 
warmly  promoted  the  designs  of  the  French  cabinet,  and  he 
was  ably  seconded  by  his  creature  count  Panin.  Their  great 
object  was,  to  draw  the  empress  into  a  close  connection  with 
the  house  of  Bourbon ;  with  tiiat  view  they  concerted,  directly 
or  indirectly  with  Tergennes,  the  measures  to  be  pursued  by 
France,  and  Panin  even  sketched  out  the  papers  which  were 
sent  from  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  please  and  allure  his  imperial  mistress.  By  these  artifices 
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Catherine  had  not  only  been  prevented  from  coming  forward 
to  the  assistance  of  England  during  the  American  war,  but 
had  even  been  induced  to  publish  the  declaration  which 
occasioned  the  nrmcd  neutrality  :  a  measure  calculated  to 
introduce  a  new  code  df  maritime  law,  hostile  to  onr  (learost 
interests,  and  tending  to  deprive  us  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  our  naval  superiority. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  Russian  court,  the  views 
of  Maria  Theresa  could  not  be  etfected  by  a  common  emis- 
sary, and  Joseph  himself  undertook  this  important  task. 
Availing  himself  of  the  intention  of  Catherine  to  visit  her 
new  acquisitions  in  Poland,  he  testilied  to  prince  GalHtzin, 
the  Russian  minister  at  Vienna,  his  earnest  desire  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  so  renowned  a  princess,  and 
requested  permiBsian  to  pay  his  oourt  to  her  during  her 
journey.  This  matk  of  attention  Stchb  the  fimt  aov^eiga 
in  Europe  flattered  the  vanity  of  Catherine.  Sensible  that 
without  the  assistance  of  Austria  she  could  not  realise  her 
views  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  she  hlu^ed  with  joy  when  she 
received  the  intdligence,  sent  a  cordial  and  Mendlj  answer^ 
flzing  on  Mohilef  as  the  place  of  meefing,  and  at  the  par- 
ticular request  of  Joseph,  cona^ted  to  wave  all  parade^ 
etiquette,  and  superfluous  ceremony,  ' 

The  emperor  reached  Mohilef  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  on 
the  25th,  the  day  of  the  empress's  arrival,  was  presented  to 
her  by  the  imperial  minister,  count  Cobenzl,  uivier  the  title 
of  count  Falkenstein.  The  meeting  of  the  two  sovereignB 
was  most  cordial  and  friendly:  Catherine,  already  prepos- 
sessed in  his  favour,  was  struck  with  his  animated  counte- 
nance, easy  manners,  agreeable  behaviour,  and  lively  con- 
versation ;  Joseph  on  his  part  took  uncommon  pains  to 
strengthen  this  favourable  impression  ;  he  conformed  himself 
entirely  to  her  character  and  disposition,  treated  her  with 
freedom  miiigied  with  respect,  displayed  that  apparent  can- 
dour which  he  knew  how  to  assume,  and,  by  the  most  delicate 
and  arti'ul  flattery,  wrought  up  her  admiration  of  his  charac- 
ter almost  to  enthusiasm.  He  likewise  artfully  aflected  to 
applaud  her  romantic  schemes,  and  without  giving  a  positive 
promise,  succeeded  in  persuading  her  that  he  was  inclined  to 
promote  lier  plans  of  Oriental  a<rgrandis(?ment.  He  at  the 
same  time  gained  prince  Potenikin,  by  humouring  his  caprice, 
flattering  his  ambition,  and  luring  him  witli  a  promise  to 
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pramota  his  views  of  becoming  hospodar  of  Moldavia,  and 
even  to  assist  his  advancement  to  the  throne  of  Poland* 
Potemkin,  who  was  jealous  of  Panin,  eagerly  received  these 
overtures,  and  promoted  the  designs-  of  the  emperor  with  all 

his  influence. 

Catherine  warmly  pressed  the  emperor  to  prolong  his  stay, 
and  Joseph  ^■oll(>^v^Jd  her  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  conti- 
nued till  the  Litter  end  of  July.  This  favourable  reception 
confounded  count  Panin  and  the  Prussian  party.  In  vain 
they  had  attempted  to  prevent  his  visit,  and  they  now  as 
vainly  endeavoured  to  alarm  their  mistress,  by  representing 
him  as  a  prince  wholly  actuated  by  ambition,  and  who,  under 
the  mask  of  candour  and  simplicity,  euncealcd  the  most  dan- 
gerous designs.  Besides  flattering  and  conciliating  the  em- 
press and  her  powerful  favourite,  Joseph  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity and  neglected  no  means  of  securing  the  preponderance 
he  wished  to  gain  in  the  cabinet  of  Russia.  Aware  that 
France  was  attempting  to  counteract  his  efforts,  he  artfully 
courted  the  frienddiip  of  the  British  cabinet,  by  promising  to 
exert  his  ascendency  in  favour  of  England,  when  he  had 
overthrown  the  Prussian  party.  The  emperor  found  than 
warmly  inclined  to  concur  in  his  views :  fuUy  sensibleof  the 
inveterate  enmity  of  Frederic>  and  of  the  disadvanltages  which 
they  had  experienced  from  hia  intrigueSi  they  eagerly  seized 
an  opportunity  which  seemed  likely  to  lower  the  influence  of 
so  dangerous  a  rival,  and  to  renew  the  connection  with  the 
house  of  Austria.  .Fortunately  the  British  minister  at  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Sir  James  Harris^  aUterwards  earl 
of  Malmesbury,  was  well  calculated  to  co-operate  in  so  deli- 
cate an  undertaking. 

Aided  by  these  means,  and  by  his  own  consummate  ad- 
dress, Joseph  succeeded  in  annihilating  the  Prussian  interest, 
and  in  establishing  his  own  on  a  permanent  footing ;  and  thus, 
by  a  singular  combination  in  politics,  the  house  of  Austria, 
the  intimate  ally  of  France,  was  supported  by  the  British 
ministry  ;  while  the  Prussian  party  was  espoused  with  equal 
warmth  by  the  French  minister,  M.  de  Verac. 

From  tlie  first  interview  at  Mohilef  the  admiration  which 
Cntlierine  had  formerly  expressed  for  Frederic  II.  rapidly 
subsided.  She  talked  of  him  as  superannuated,  rapacious, 
wholly  devoted  to  his  own  interests,  and  actuated  by  a  perfi- 
dious and  crooked  policy ;  while  she  launched  forth  into  new 
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praifles  of  the  unaffected  ease,  openness,  and  amenity  of 
Joseph,  and  extolled  him  as  one  of  the  first  ebaracters  of 

the  age. 

Having  folly  succeeded  in  the  grand  olject  of  his  journey, 
the  emperor  quitted  St.  Petersbuigh  in  the  latter  end  of  July» 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  took  leave  of  his  imperial 
hostess  will. evince  the  affected  candour,  address,  and  flatteiy 
by  which  he  captivated  het  esteem.  I  have  shown  myself 
as  I  really  am,  and  have  used  neither  art  nor  fallacy  to  your 
imperial  majesty;  you  are,  therefore,  in  a  situation  to  judge 
of  my  character  and  merits^  and  as  I  am  well  aware  that 
from  the  moment  of  my  departure  attempts  will  be  made  to 
calumniate  and  blacken  me,  I  entreat  you,  before  you  give 
implicit  credit  to  such  representations,  to  consult  your  own 
judgment,  and  establish  your  opinion  in  consequence.  I  am 
no  flatterer,"  he  added,  "but  I  will  sincerely  avow  that  your 
imperial  majesty  lias  exceeded  the  high  reputation  you  enjoy, 
and  sliall  always  consider  the  few  weeks  I  have  passed  in 
your  comi)any  as  the  most  agreeable  and  prolhable  of  my 
life."  The  empress,  strongly  affected  with  these  expressions 
of  his  esteem,  which  were  lieightened  by  his  candid,  yet  dig- 
nified manner  of  delivery,  shed  tears,  and,  when  he  stooped  to 
kiss  her  hand,  embraced  him  with  great  emotion.* 

The  absence  of  Josei>li  did  not  obliterate  the  favourable 
imprcssioa  which  he  had  made  on  the  mind  of  the  empress, 
and  wliich  was  strengthened  by  a  regular  and  intimate  corre- 
spondence. To  regain  his  lost  ascendency,  Frederic  sent  Lis 
nephew,  the  prince  of  Prussia,  to  St.  Pctersburgh ;  but  in 
this  critical  attempt  the  foresight  of  the  wily  monarch  seems 
to  have  failed*  The  habits  character,  person,  and  talents  of 
Frederic  William  were  ill  calculated  to  eclipse  those  of  his 
imperial  rival ;  he  was  unwieldy  in  person,  awkward  in  de^ 
portment^  embarrassed  in  conrersation;  he  did  not,  like 
Joseph,  come  incognito,  but  as  prince  of  Prussia ;  and  his 
establishment  was  formed  by  his  uncle,  with  a  singular  mix* 
ture  of  ri^d  parsimony  and  affected  pomp,  which  rendered 
his  mission  ridiculous.  The  empress  received  this  visit  with 
extreme  reluctance,  and  was  as  much  prejudiced  against  the 
prince  as  she  had  before  been  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
emperor.  She  detained  him  several  days  at  Riga  and  on  the 
road,  and,  under  various  pretexts,  delayed  the  interview  till 

*  From  priTSte  inlbniuition. 
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the  27th  of  August.  The  manners  and  person  of  the  prince 
did  not  remoYe  her  prejudices ;  and  she  listened  with  pleasure 
to  the  railleries  of  prince  Potentkin  aod  the  prince  de  Li^ne 
on  Prussian  economy,  as  well  as  on  the  whimsical  and  mo3ey 
appesrance  of  the  prince's  attendants* 

Tbt  interview  was  conducted  with  great  pomp  and  eti- 
quette, bat  was  little  satisfactory  to  either  party ;  the  prince 
appeared  to  Catherine  heavy  andreserved,  and  her  reception 
struck  him  as  cold,  fbrma!,  and  unpromising*  1^  could  not 
conceal  her  disgust  whoever  her  princely  visitor  was  pre^ 
sent,  and  though  unusually  afiahle  to  o1hers»  treated  him  even 
in  public  with  scarcely  common  civility  or  attention.  The 
nobility  imitated  the  example  of  their  sovereign;  the  prince, 
unlike  the  emperor,  was  neither  followed  nor  courted ;  he 
was  every  where  coldly  received ;  and  these  repeated  mortifi-< 
cations  rendered  him  still  more  emBamssed,  awkward,  and 
reserved.  Notwithstanding  his  numerous  and  powerful 
fHends,  he  did  not  succeed  in  any  object  of  his  misdon ;  the 
empress  even  hastened  his  departure  by  intimating  to  count 
Panim  that  his  stay  was  irksome  and  disagreeable  ;  and  he 
quittod  St.  Petersburgh  displeased  and  disgusted,  alter 
having  confirmed  instead  of  diminishing  the  high  opinion 
which  Catherine  entertained  of  the  emperor,  and  sunk  stiU 
lower  the  interest  of  his  uncle. 

All  the  attempts  of  Frederic  to  induce  lier  to  oppo-e  the 
elevation  of  the  archdul^e  Maximilian  to  the  coadjutoiv-ljip  of 
Munster  were  ineffectual.  She  not  only  gave  a  peremptory 
refusal  to  his  instances,  but  expressed  her  resolution  to  assist 
the  empress-queen  with  all  her  influence,  and  wrote  to  all 
her  miiiiitcrs  in  tlie  empire  to  promote  the  election,  which 
was  accordingly  carried  into  elfect.  This  refusal  publicly 
proclaimed  the  final  overthrow  of  tlie  rrus^ian  ascendency  ; 
and  thus^  in  the  last  year  of  her  reign,  Maria  Theresa  had 
the  satisfiustion  of  re-estahlishing  the  ancient  and  important 
connection  of  the  house  of  Austria  with  Bussia* 


The  peace  of  Teschen  and  the  renewal  of  the  connection 
with  Kttssia  were  the  last  great  acts  of  the  reign  of  Maria 
Theresa.   She  had  for  some  time  sufoed  from  an  induration 
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of  the  lungs,  which  at  length  became  mortal ;  and  after  a 
gradual  decline,  she  was  seized  on  the  19th  of  November 

'with  tlie  illnfs?  which  soon  tprminnted  Tier  life. 

During  lier  grievous  siiffo rings,  which  nflfcctcd  all  who 
beheld  her,  slu'  never  uttered  a  single  romplaint,  and  scarcely 
gave  signs  of  impatience ;  and  although  inclined  from  educa- 
tion and  habit  to  a  minute  observance  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  she  did  not  discover  the  most  trifling  weakness 
in  her  devotions.  Fully  submissive  to  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence, and  only  apprehensive  lest  her  frame  should  be  unequal 
to  support  the  pains  of  a  mortal  disease,  and  that  the  motives 
of  resignation  which  she  had  drawn  irom  reason  and  religion 
might  lose  their  effect,  should  her  understanding  be  impaired, 
^'God  grant,'*  she  exclaimed,  "that  these  sufferings  may 
soon  terminate,  for  otherwiae  I  know  not  if'  I  can  much 
longer  endure  them."  With  the  same  spirit  she  said  to  her 
son  Maximilian  —  My  firmness  and  constancy  have  not  yet 
abandoned  me ;  address  your  prayers  to  heaven,  that  I  may 
preserve  my  tranquillity  to  the  last  moment."  On  recover- 
ing from  a  violent  attack,  which  took  away  her  senses,  she 
was  affected  with  the  sight  of  the  emperor,  who  had  burst 
into  tears.  I  entreat  you,"  she  said, to  spare  me ;  my 
own  sufferings  do  not  appal  me ;  but  the  consciousness  of  jour 
affliction  wiU  take  away  all  my  firmness." 

Having  received  the  sacraments,  she  summoned  her 
family  into  her  presence,  and  thus  addressed  them ''My 
dear  children,  I  have  just  ree^ved  the  sacraments^  and  am 
satisfied  that  I  have  no  hope  of  recovery ;  you  cannot  forget 
the  anxious  solicitude  with  which  the  late  emperor  your  father 
and  myself  have  superintended  your  education;"  then  turn-  • 
ing  to  the  emperor,  *'  my  son,"  she  added,  "  as  after  my  death 
all  my  possessions  in  this  world  belong  to  you,  I  cannot  dis- 
pose of  them  ;  my  children  alone  still  are,  and  will  always  be 
mine ;  I  deliver  them  to  you,  be  to  them  a  father.  I  shall 
die  contented  if  you  promise  to  take  that  office  upon  you  ;" 
then,  turning  to  the  others,  she  said — "consi (1<  r  the  emperor 
as  your  sovereign;  obey  him,  respect  him,  lollow  his  advice, 
confide  in  him,  love  him  sincerely,  and  you  will  be  secure  of 
his  friendship  and  affection."  Siu'  gave  to  each  of  them  her 
blessing  i  and,  observing  that  they  were  all  deeply  afiected, 
she  calmly  added  retire  into  another  apartment,  and 
recover  youri^irifs." 

voL/m.  II 
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Each  time  that  she  was  relieved  from  fits  of  suifocation 
and  faintinfj,  and  even  on  the  evening  which  preceded  the 
day  of  lier  dissolution,  she  employed  herself  in  cxplaininL!;  to 
the  emperor  the  state  of  atlairs,  and  in  dictating  and  signing 
despatches.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  prince  Kaunitz,  expressing, 
in  the  most  oblij^inL^  terms,  her  gratitude  for  his  faithful 
services ;  she  cum  missioned  count  Esterhazy,  chancellor  of 
Hungary,  to  thank  liis  countrymen  for  their  fidelity  and 
zeal,  which  had  secured  her  throne;  and  to  entreat  them  to  con- 
tinue the  same  to  Ikt  successor.  During:  the  night  she  held  a 
long  conversation  with  tiic  emperor,  wlio  perceiving  her 
exhausted  state,  entreated  her  to  take  some  repose ;  but  she 
replied  —  "In  a  few  hours  I  shall  appear  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Grod,  and  would  yon  have  me  eleep  ?  " 

Jn  her  last  moments  she  regretted  life»  not  for  the  loss  of 
worldly  honours  and  regal  power,  but  fitom  an  anxious 
solicitude  lest  those  numerous  persons  whom  her  secret 
bounty  had  relieved^  should  be  deprived  of  fiwbsSstence^  when 
the  hfuid  tiiat  suppivted  them  was  no  more ;  and  ahnost  her 
•  last  words  were^^'I  would  wish  for  immortality  on  earth,  for 
no  other  reason  than  for  the  power  of  relieving  &0  distressed.'^ 
She  preserved  a  calm  tranquillity,  and  even  serenity  of  mind, 
which  seemed  almost  above  the  powers  o£  human  nature,  and 
could  only  be  derived  from  an  awful  sense  of  religion,  and 
the  recollection  of  a  well-spent  life ;  she  expired  on  the  29th 
of  November,  1780,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  and 
the  forty- first  of  her  reign. 

To  the  character  of  Maria  Theresa,  as  exhibited  in  the 
preceding  pages,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  she  was 
easy  of  access  to  all  her  subjects,  atfectionate  to  her  family, 
kind  to  her  domestics,  and  unboundedly  charitable,  but  with- 
out ostentation.  She  combined  private  econoiny  with  public 
liberality,  dignity  with  condescension,  elevation  of  soul  w  itli 
humility  of  spirit,  and  the  virtues  of  domestic  life  with  the 
splendid  qualities  which  grace  a  throne.  But  it  must  not  be 
concealed  that  she  was  subject  to  the  lai linns  of  human 
nature,  from  which  the  best  characters  are  not  exempt.  She 
readily  gave  ear  to  spi(  s  and  informers,  encouraged  tales 
ot  private  scandal,  and  indulged  an  unwarrantable  curiosity 
in  prying  into  the  secrets  of  families.  From  a  spirit  of  un- 
limited devotion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  she  was 
superstitiously  minute  in  her  religious  exercises,  and  her 
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seal  often  degenerated  into  a  culpable  ezoess,  and  hmried 
her  into  acts  of  intolerance»  wlucli  cast  a  shade  on  her 
memoij.  Her  death,  howe^r,-  was  a  general  loss  to  the 
people,  who  adored  her ;  her  reign  is  considered  as  the  best 
and  most  glorious  sera  of  their  history ;  and  the  halcyon  days 
of  Maria  Theresa  arc  st  ill  proverbial  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 

IMaria  Theresa  had  by  Francis  six  sons  and  ten  daughters; 

of  w  hom  nine  survived  her«   Her  sons  were : 

i' 

1.  Joseph,  who  succeeded  her. 

2.  Leopold,  great  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  afterwards  emperor. 

3.  Ferdinand,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Austrian  Lombardy ; 

and,  in  virtue  of  liis  marriage  with  Maria  Beatrix,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Hercules  Kinaldo,  duke  of  Modena,  obtained  the  reversion  of  the 
duchies  of  Modena,  Mirandola,  and  Reggio.  Before  the  departure  of 
Ferdinand  from  Vienna  to  tajca  possession  of  his  goTemment,  several 
entertainmenta  were  given  on  that  occasion.  Among  others  it  was  pro- 
posed to  have  a  grand  illumination  at  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn ;  but, 
when  the  plan  was  preRented  to  the  young  prince,  he  seemed  thoughtful, 
sighed,  and  at  length  iiurst  into  tears.  The  empress,  observing  his 
emotion,  anxiously  ibquured  the  cause;  **  My  dearest  mother,"  hean» 
swered,  **  after  so  many  feasts  given  for  me^  surely  this  illumination  is' 
unnecessary;  it  is  expensive,  and  the  pleasure  will  be  only  transitory* 
The  dearne<;s  of  bread,  and  the  pressure  of  the  times,  have  reduced  many 
respectable  tamiiies  to  extreme  distress,  and  the  money  will  be  better  em- 
ployed in  relieving  tbemoatindij^ent.'*  Maria  Theresa  tenderly  embraced 
her  son,  joined  her  tears  witii  bi%  and  gave  him  a  coQsiderahle  sum  to 
distribute  in  charity.  The  young  prince  passed  the  whole  day  in  secretly 
relieving  di'^tressed  objects,  and  the  next  morning  he  entered  the  em- 
press's apartment  with  a  countenance  sparkling  with  delight,  embraced 
her  with  transport,  and  eniimsiaatically  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  mother, 
what  a  feast  1" 

4.  Maximilian,  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  coadjutor  of 
Cologne  and  Munster,  and  elector  of  Cologne,  April  15.  17S4^  He 
died  1801. 

Her  surviving  daughters  were : 

1.  Mary  Anne,  abbess  of  rmj^ne  anc!  Clajrenftirth. 

2.  Mary  Christina,  married  to  Albert  of  Jiaxony,  sun  of  Augustus  III., 
king  of  Poland.  lie  received  on  his  marriage  the  priucipaiity  of  Teschen 
as  an  appanage ;  they  were  appdnted  jouit  viceroys  of  Hungary,  and, 
on  the  death  of  prince  Charlea  of  Luraine,  governors  general  of  the 
Netherlands^.  Site  was  the  favoiurite  daughter  of  Maria  Thereta,  and  in* 
berited  her  personal  attractions. 

5.  Maria  Elizabetli,  abbess  of  Inspruck. 

4.  Maria  Amelia,  who  espoused  Don  Ferdinand,  dnke  of  Parma. 

5.  Caroline^  queen  of  Ferdinand,  kmg  of  Naplea.   She  owed  her  ele* 
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Tation  to  the  premature  deaths  of  her  tviro  elder  sisters,  Joanna  and 
Josepha.  Joanna  was  betrothed,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  the  king  of 
Naples,  but  died  of  Uie  tnuiU-pox.  Joiq>h*  wit  deitioed  to  supply  her 
place,  end  in  the  bloom  of  youth  end  beauty,  was  affianeed  to  Ferdinand* 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1767.  She  was  to  have  been  mnrrlcd  by  proxy 
on  the  14th,  and  preparations  were  even  made  for  her  departure.  But 
she  testified  the  deepest  regret  at  quitting  her  family,  and  descended 
into  the  vault  of  the  Capuchins,  to  enjoy  for  tiie  last  tine  the  nelai^ 
oboly  pleasure  of  weeping  over  the  ashes  of  her  fiither.  In  this  agita^ 
tton  of  mind  she  was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  which  in  less  than  a 
week  htirried  her  to  the  gra?e^  on  the  very  day  appointed  for  the  com- 
mencement  of  her  journey. 

6.  Maria  Antoinetta,  married  to  Louts,  daupbiii»  and  afterwards  king 
of  Franoa. 


Chap.  OXXIV— BEIGN  OF  JOSEPH  n.  ^1780-1784. 

The  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed  upon  the  successor  of 
Maria  Theresa,  as  upon  a  sovereign  in  the  prime  of  manhood* 
whose  personal  qualifications,  as  well  as  civil  and  military 
talents,  seemed  capable  of  raising  the  house  of  Austria  to 
a  greater  height  of  splendour  and  power  than  had  yet  been 
attuned. 

Joseph  n.  born  in  1741,  was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  lie  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  lively  disposition,  quick  parts,  and 
xin  ardent  temper  ;  but  his  education  had  been  greatly 
neglected,  and  those  who  were  placed  about  his  person  were 
wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  forminrr  a  young  prince  to 
fulfil  the  important  duties  of  his  exalted  station.  His  vouth- 
ful  mind,  trained  by  dull  pedagogues,  who  rendered  learning 
distasteful,  or  instructed  by  bigoted  monks,  eontracted  an 
aversion  for  science  ;  and  he  did  not  discover  the  smallest 
inclination  for  any  branch  of  literature.  From  tJiis  narrow 
mode  of  education  he  gave  no  early  indication  of  that  active 
and  penetrating  mind  which  he  really  possessed. 

Towards  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  roused  from 
vthis  state  of  apathy,  by  the  great  events  of  the  seven  years* 
«rar ;  the  exploits,  resources,  and  victories  of  Frederic  seemed 
to  engross  lus  mind,  and  inspired  him  with  a  desire  of  emu* 
tating  the  great  rival  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Animated  bj 
this  spirit)  he  desired  to  serve  against  the  Brase^aiib;  but 
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this  first  display  of  energy  being  imprudently  repressed,  and 
his  request  rejected,  he  relapsed  into  his  former  apathy,  ancl 
seemed  onljr  anxious  to  avoid  exciting  the  jealousy  oi  his 
parents. 

Li  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  being  called  by  the 
sudden  death  of  his  father  to  the  possession  of  the  imp(  rial 
dignity,  appointed  co-regent  ot  the  Austrian  domiijions,  and 
intrusted  uitli  the  command  of  the  army,  the  activity  of  liis 
character  began  to  develop  itself. 

The  long  reign  of  his  mother,  the  death  of  a  beloved  wife^ 
the  little  share  which  he  wu  alhywed  to  enjoy  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  pablio  affiun,  and  the  leisure  i£  a  long  and 
ahnost  uninterrupted  peace,  left  him  at  libertj  to  gratify  hi» 
]te8sion  for  useful  knowledge.  Europe  saw  and  admired  an  ' 
emperor  of  Oemmj  travelling  without  pomp,  ostentation^ 
or  etiquette,  affecting  the  frankness  and  simplicitj  of  a  pri- 
vate individual,  examining  with  the  minutest  attention  tiie 
naval  and  military  establishments,  the  arts,  manufactures, 
courts  of  justice,  and  charitable  institutions,  and  exhibiting 
an  example  of  indefatigable  perseverance  and  rational  ob- 
servation, which  no  sovereign  had  displayed  since  Peter  the 
Great.  To  these  valuable  qualities  he  joined  an  intense 
application  to  business,' easiness  of  access,  cheerfulness  in 
society,  vivacity  in  conversation,  politeness  in  demeanour, 
sobriety  and  temperance,  a  contempt  of  fatigue,  and  disre- 
gard of  danger.  During  his  frequent  journics  in  the  Austriaa 
territories  he  examined  the  situation  of  hi?  subjects,  particu* 
larly  that  of  the  lower  classes ;  he  visited  the  cabin  of  the 
shepiierd,  and  the  hut  of  the  peasant,  inquired  into  their 
wants,  relieved  their  distresses,  appeared  anxious  to  abolish 
their  servitude,  and  publicly  declared  that  his  greatest  liouour 
would  be  to  rule  over  treemen.* 

*  Many  instances  his  aitentUm  to  the  distress  of  bb  subject were- 
recorded  before  hh  ficcesBion ;  two  of  which  pive  mtrikirifr  proofs  of  bene- 
volence and  humanity.  Hearing  of  an  old  officer,  who  had  a  large 
family  without  the  means  ul  providing  for  them,  he  unexpectedly  called 
at  hia  bouae,  and  finding  daven  diildran,  aMd»  I  know  you  have  ten 
children,  but  whose  is  the  eleventh?**  **It  ia  an  orphan,"  replied  the 
veteran,  '*  whom  I  found  exposed  at  my  door,  and  I  could  not  suffer  it 
to  perish  for  want  of  assistance.*'  Joseph,  struck  with  this  act  of 
humanity,  said,  Let  the  children  be  in  future  my  pensioners,  and  do 
you  condnue  to  give  them  eiamplea  of  virtue  and  hoiMNir ;  I  aettle  upom 
each  of  tbem  200  flmrina  a  year,  of  whieh  yon  aball  reeeive  the  first  quai«> 
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To  a  benovol«*nt  temper  Josepli  united  nn  abpiring  mind, 
and  wm  not.  (leflcient  in  that  ardour  for  military  glory  which, 
hiid  (iistin^uiahed  the  most  illustrious  of  his  ancestors. 
During  the  Bavarian  war  he  displayed  more  eagerness  to 
eogajj^e  than  Fi*ederic  himseli;  he  shared  the  hardships, 

..taf  toHMffovs  I  ttyielf  wiiX  tAB  .cm  of  yom  ddcat  soo,  and,  at  an 
ffaiiMit  of  my  future  intentioaiy  give  him  the  commWpn  of  a  lieuttoaat*'* 

Another  thne,  as  he  "'rr^  ])assing  throuirh  the  streets  of  Vienna,  be  saw 
a  young  womati  with  n  InuHlie  in  her  apron,  seemingly  plunged  in  the 
deepest  affliction.  Struck  with  her  youth  and  distress,  be  delicately 
qaired  inta  fba  eaiise  of  het  grief,  and  learned  that  tibe  contents  of  her 
bundle  were  aama  doUies  of  her  mother,  which  she  was  going  to  sell  aa 
|beir  last  resource.  **  I  never  expected,"  she  added,  sobbing,  "  that  we 
should  be  reduced  to  such  extreme  penury,  as  my  mother  is  the  widow, 
and  I  the  daughter,  of  an  officer,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the 
array  of  the  emperor,  but  without  meeting  the  vecompanee  he  had  a 
right  to  expect.** 

M  You  ought,"  replied  Joseph,  **  to  have  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
emperor;  have  you  no  friend  or  acqrmintance,  who  could  recommend 
your  case  to  him?"  She  then  named  a  courtier  who  had  repeatedly 
promised  to  do  it,  but  whose  recommendation  had  fiuled  of  success ;  and 
she  did  not  coneeal  hex  opinion  of  the  emperor's  want  of  generosity. 

Yoa  haTe  been  deceived  *  he  teplied,  suppressing  his  emotion ;  **  had 
the  emperor  known  yoiir  situation,  he  would  not  have  withheld  his  assist- 
ance ;  be  has  been  misrepresented  to  you ;  I  know  iiim  well,  and  his 
love  for  justice ;  prepare  a  memoxial,  and  bring  it  yourself  to-morrow  tu 
the  pdace;  if  your  circumstances  are  such  as  you  describe  I  will  pre- 
sent you  and  your  memorialf  and  second  your  requert  i  nor  will  my  in- 
terferenrf^,  I  tru<t,  bo  ineffectual."  The  yonnf*  person,  overrome  by  this 
unexpected  kindness  from  a  stranger,  broke  forth  into  expresi^ions  of 
gratitude,  which  Joseph  interrupted  by  saying,  **  In  the  mean  while  you 
must  not  sdl  your  clothes ;  how  mudi  do  you  expect  to  g^  Ibr  them  ?** 
She  answered,  **  Six  ducats ; "  "  Allow  me  to  lend  you  twelve,*'  replied 
the  emperor,  "until  we  know  the  success  of  our  appliention."  He  then 
took  his  leave  ;  and,  having  infornitd  himself  of  the  truth  of  her  story, 
expected  her  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  but,  on  her  not  appearing 
de^tdied  a  messenger  for  fait  and  her  mother. 

When  the  young  woman  returned  home,  her  description  of  tiie  person 
an(!  mnnners  of  the  stranger  convinced  her  frienrh  that  he  was  the  em- 
peror, and  slie  was  so  much  shocked  at  her  freedom  in  censuring  the 
conduct  of  her  sovereign,  that  she  had  not  courage  to  appear  before  hinu 
ficii^  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  repmr  to  the  palace,  dbe  fainted  in  his 
presence.  On  her  recovery,  the  emperor  sent  for  her  and  her  friends 
into  the  closet,  and  delivering  to  her  a  pension  for  her  mother,  equal  to 
the  appointments  of  her  father,  he  said,  "  I  entreat  yoii  and  your  mother 
to  excuse  the  delay  which  has  been  the  cause  of  your  embarrassment* 
Tou  are  convinced,  I  trusty  it  vas  on  my  part  involuntary  ;  and  should 
any  one  in  future  speak  ill  of  m^  I  only  require  you  to  be  my  advocate.** 
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fatigues,  and  dangers  of  the  soldiers*;  slept  on  the  bare 
ground,  skirmished  with  the  advanced  poHts,  led  reconnoitring 
parties,  and  the  whole  army  joined  in  the  exclamation  of  a 
grenadier,  —  "  Why  should  T  complain  of  dangers,  when  I 
see  the  crown  of  my  sovereign  as  much  exposed  as  my  cap!" 

With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  marshal  Lacy,  lie  new- 
modelled  the  army,  and- introduced  that  wonderful  system  of 
order  and  economy  which  so  highly  distinguishes  the  military 
constitution  of  Austria.  His  accession  was  hailed  as  the 
commencement  of  a  golden  age,  which  was  to  surpass  the 
glory  of  ancient  periods,  and  sliame  the  boasted  exertiono  of 
modern  times.  With  such  omens  of  greatness  and  splendour 
did  the  new  sovereign  begin  his  auspicious  reign ;  but  these 
flattering  predictions  were  not  realised ;  nor  does  anj  instanoe 
occur  in  history  of  a  prince  who  more  disappointed  the  ex- 
|»ectations  of  mankind,  and  who  died  less  esteemed,  and  less 
regretted,  than  Joseph  XL 

In  tracing  the  reign  of  Joseph,  whieh,  though  a  period  of 
onlj  ten  years,  contains  a  mnltipticitj  of  eyents  that  mate- 
rially affected  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria,  we  shall 
first  direct  our  attention  to  his  plans  of  reform. 

Before  we  attempt  to  sketch  a  detail  of  these  numerous 
and  complicated  plans,  it  will  not,  be  improper  to  review  the 
situation  of  his  vast  empire  at  the  time  of  his  acce^^sion. 
The  Austrian  monarchy,  comprising  an  extent  of  180,000 
square  miles,  and  peopled  with  24^000,000  of  inhabitants, 
was  composed  of  as  many  nations  as  provinces,  ditfering 
from  each  other  in  language,  religion,  government,  laws, 
customs,  and  civilisation.  The  greater  part  formed  one 
large  and  compact  body;  others,  as  the  Netherlands,  Lom- 
bardy,  and  the  possession h  in  Suabia,  were  separated  from 
each  other,  and  without  communication  either  among  them- 
selves or  with  the  great  mass  of  the  hereditary  countries. 
The  feudal  system  generally  prevailed  ;  in  some  parts  modi- 
fied by  written  laws,  or  local  customs;  in  others,  as  in  Hun- 
gary, existing  in  all  its  primeval  absurdity  and  oppression. 
The  clergy  and  nobieo  were  all-powerful,  the  citizens  in  little 
estimation,  and  the  peasants,  except  in  the  Netherlands 
Tyrol,  and  Austria  i'roper,  in  a  state  of  vassalage.  The 

*  **  His  toilette,"  observes  his  biographer,  "  is  that  of  a  common  soldier, 
his  wardrobe  that  of  a  sergeant,  business  liis  recreation^  and  his  lite  per* 
pctiud  motkm." 
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Roman  Catholic  was  the  (loniinunt  religion,  and  the  clergy 
possessed  enormous  liclit  ^i,  power,  and  iutiuence.  Each  pro- 
vince waa  represented  hy  au  assembly  of  states,  composed  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  a  lew  deputies  from  the  free  and 
royal  cities,  who  divided  with  the  sovereign  the  right  of  ad- 
ministeriiig  justice  and  imposing  taxes,  which  principally  fell 
upon  tiie  lowor  dais  of  people.  A  monarchy  so  constituted 
ooold  not  acquire  that  vigoor  which  ought  to  result  from  its 

.  extent  and  population.  Everj  province  was  divided  from 
the  others ;  all  the  honds  which  connect'  the  Subjects  of  a 
larj^  empire  were  broken ;  and  the  only  tie  which  preserved 
their  union  was  the  sovereign.  Poverty,  wretehedness^  and 
oppression  were  the  lot  of  the  greater  number;  ignorance^' 
pride^  and  corruption  formed  the  character  of  the  smaller 
body.  * 

Maria  Theresa,  at  an  early  period  of  her  reign,  had  turned 
her  attention  to  the  depkorable  situation  of  her  subjects. 
She  had  abridged  the  enormous  privileges  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  and  lightened  in  many  instances  the  yoke  which 
oppressed  the  peasants.  Her  innovations  were  moderate 
and  gradual ;  but  the  progressive  mode  was  ill-suited  to  the 
•  sanguine  temper  and  impiiticnt  spirit  of  Joseph,  who,  not 
content  with  following  hib  mother's  example,  in  sowing  the 
seeds  of  improvement  and  sufiering  them  to  grow  up  to  ma* 
turity,  was  anxious  to  reap  the  harvest  before  it  was  ripe. 

He  formed  the  grand  but  impracticable  plan  of  abolishing 
j^ll  distinctions  of  religion,  language*,  and  manners,  by  de- 
'    claring  th&t  in  future  there  should  be  no  more  provinces, 
but  one  nation,  one  family,  and  one  empire.    He  purposed 
to  unite  all  tiicsc  different  kingdoms  and  nations  into  one 

>great  body,  governed  by  one  simple  system  of  admini^stration, 
and  actuated  by  one  common  interest,  both  moral  and  politi- 
,  cal ;  he  purposed  to  deliver  the  peasants  from  feudal  oppres- 
sions, to-^nihilate  superstition,  and  encourage  industry, 
agriculture,  arts,  commerce,  and  manu&ctures;  to  infuse 
into  the  great  political  mass  a  force  proportionate  to  its  siae^ 
and  adapted  to  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  Europe,  sur> 
rgnnded  by  powerful  enemies  and  jealous  neighbours. 

In  the  Austrian  dominions  ten  principiH  languages  are  spoken ; 
German,  Hungarian,  Sdavonian  (including  the  Polish,  Bohemian,  and 
Illyriao  dulcetiX  Latia,  WallMhitfi,  Tkurkidi,  modflrn  Gmk$  Italian* 
FJonUiy  and  Fnadi. 
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In  conformity  with  these  views,  Joseph  first  abolished  the 
numerous  aiicl  separate  jurisdirtions,  and  divided  the  Austrian 
monarchy  into  thirteen  governments*,  each  of  which  was 
subdivided  into  a  certain  number  of  circles  or  districts,  pro- 
portionate to  its  extent.  Over  each  circle  presided  a  magis- 
trate called  captain  of  the  circle,  who  superintended  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  protected  the  peasants  from  the 
oppression  of  the  feudal  system.  In  the  capital  of  each 
government  was  established  a  court  of  justice,  divided  into 
two  tribunals,  one  for  the  nobles,  and  the  other  for  tlie  lower 
classes,  from  the  decision  of  which  an  appeal  lay  to  a  second, 
then  to  a  third  court,  and  finally  to  the  supreme  tribunal  at 
Vienna.  To  a  subordinate  magistrate  was  intrusted  the  care 
of  the  police ;  over  him  were  placed  avmilitary  commander 
and  a  governor  general,  who  preside  in  the  tribunals.  Thtia 
the  whole  administration  was  composed  of  four  departments^ 
political*,  economical,  judidal,  and  military.  All  these  re» 
spective  officers  were  subordinate  to  thci  ooundls  or  chan- 
iseries  of  state,  at  Viennay  whose  resolutions  were  ddivered 
to  the  sovereign  for  his  final  ratification  or  i^ection. 

Although  Joseph  simplified  the  form  of  goyernnient,  'and 
abolished  many  useless  tribunals^  and  feudal  offices,  which 
were  dilatory  and  oppressive,  he  yet  introduced  a  still  greater 
evil,  by  making  the  basis  of  the  administration  the  abso|ttte 
will  of  the  sovereign,  from  wliich  there  could  be  no  appeal. 
In  the  proseeution  of  this  scheme  he  committed  many  violent 
and  arbitrary  acts  of  authority.  The  provincial  states,- 
w  hich  limited  the  power  of  the  crown»  were  either  entirely  * 
suppressed,  or  rendered  inefficient  by  various  modifications. 
Altlion^rh  he  had  acknowledged  the  riirht?  and  privileges  of 
the  Hungarian  states  by  his  circular  letter  on  the  d(fath  of 
his  mother,  yet  he  declined  the  ceremony  of  coronation,  from 
an  unwillingness  to  confirm  those  rights  and  privileges  by  a 
solemn  oath.  He  wantonly  ordered  the  crown,  sceptn  ,  and 
other  emblems  of  royalty,  which  the  nation  cherished  with 
superstitious  reverence,  to  be  forcibly  carried  from  Fres- 

*  1.  GaUicia.  2.  Bohemia.  S.  Moravia,  with  Austrian  Silena. 
4.  Lower  Amtria.  5.  Interior  Austria,  or  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Car- 
niola.  6.  Tyrol.  7.  Exterior  Austria,  or  t!ic  possessions  in  Suabla. 
8.  Transylvania.  9.  Hungary,  with  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar.  10. 
Croatia.  11.  Lombardy.  12.  The  Low  Luuutrics.  iti.  Coritz  and 
Gndiwif  with  the  city  of  IHeat. 


JOSEPH  IL 


.  Wgh,  ittd  depodtod  at  Yieniia.  By  aboiisldiig  tbe  lise  of 
tiie  Lilin  and  Hungariaa  tongues  in  all  the  publie  offices, 
wad  ifti|istitotuig  the  Gennan  (for  tbe  acquisition  of  whidi 
only  two  joars  were  all6wed)»  he  not  only  introdnced  great 
eowisioii  into  the  dqiartments  of  state,  but  justly  alanned 
the  natives,  lest  the  abolition  of  those  languages,  in  which 
their  statutes,  charters,  and  capitulations  were  composed^ 
should  lead  tathe  suppression  of  their  privileges.  In  new- 
modelling  the  courts  of  justice  in  Hungary,  he  totally  changed 
the  forms,  usages,  and  times  of  assembUng,  and  introduced 
^  much  disorder,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  by  his  suc- 
cessor to  re-estaUish  the  ancient  tribunals  with  aU  their  im«- 
perfections. 

Joseph  declared  the  Roman  Catholic  the  dominant  religion; 

^  byt,  at  the  same  time,  diminished  the  exorbitant  authority  of 
the  pope  ;  he  forbad  the 'bishops  to  enrry  any  bull  into  exe- 
cution, unless  confirmed  by  trovernment,  subjected  monastic 
establishments  to  the  jnrisdiction  of  their  respective  diocesans, 
and  exempted  Ihem  irom  all  obedience  to  their  chiefs  resident 
at  Rome.  He  lessened  the  revenues  of  the  largest  bishoprics, 
suppressed  some,  and  created  others  ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  access  to  public  worship,  established  four  hundred 
new  parishes.  He  suppressed  many  monasteries,  and  all  the 
nunneries  except  the  Ursulines  and  the  Salesians,  wliicli  were 
preserved  ior  the  purpose  of  education  ;  but  the  immbcr  of 
the  members  permitted  to  remain  was  considerably  reduced.* 
The  suppressed  convents  were  converted  into  hospitals, 
universities,  barradES,  or  milita^  magazines.  In  abolishing 
the  monasteries  he  was  guilty  of  great  injustice^  bj  not  allow- 
ing sufficient  pensions  for  the  maintenance  of  tiiose  who  were 
^ected ;  and  many  nuns,  who  &om  education  and  long  hsbit 
were  incapable  of  providing  for  themselves  in  the  world, 
were  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  indigence  and  distress* 
With  the  laudable  view  of  purifying  religion  from  the 

.  dregs  of  superstition,  pilgrimages  were  forbidden,  many  of 
the  churches  were  stripped  of  their  images  and  ornaments, 
and  reduced  to  their  primitive  simplicity.  A  politico-moral 
catechismf  was  composed  for  the  use  of  schods,  and  intro- 

*  In  1 780,  were  2034  convents  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  which  were 
diminished  to  700 ;  and  9S,000  monks  and  nuns  to  9700. 

f  As  a  specimen  of  many  of  the  childish  and  ridiculous  regula- 
tions of  Josephf  ire  submit  to  the  reader  a  few  extraets  firom  this  poli- 
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daoed  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  In  making  these  altera- 
tions, Joseph  did  not  duly  reflect  that»  in  abolishing  the* 
focmfl,  he  injured  the  suhstance  of  religion,  among  a  people 
long  accustomed  to  consider  the  essence  of  adoration  as  con- 
sisting in  external  ceremonies,  and  not  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  appreciate  a  more  simple  form  of  worslii  p.  rrimogeniture 
was  al)()lished,  and  marriage  degraded  almost  to  a  state  of 
concubinage,  by  declaring  it  a  civil  contnict,  facilitating 
divorces,  and  rendering  bastards  capable  ot"  inheriting. 
Funeral  honours  were  forbidden;  and  because  all  are  reduced 
to  a  level  in  the  grave,  all  were  to  be  interred  with  the  same 
ceremonies,  without  distinction  of  birth  or  situation  ;  thus  . 
imprudently  checking  one  of  tlie  first  affections  of  the  human 
mind,  the  display  of  virtuous  respect  to  tlie  memory  of  de- 
ceased relations,  which,  though  often  carried  to  excess  by 
useless  pageantry,  has  never  been  productive  of  the  smallest 
inconvenience  to  the  state. 

But  the  wisest  and  best  digested  part*  of  his  plan,  and 
wliieh  continued  longer  than  Ms  other  innovations,  was  the 
edict  of  toleration^  issned  on  the  Idth  of  October,  1781,  and 

tieo-moral  catechim>  which  was  intended  for  the  coxninon  pMpkb  and  tii 

which  the  references  arc  profanely  made  to  bift  Mts  lA  the  nine  ilWHWr 
as  to  the  Bible  in  the  ordinary  catechism  : 

**  Thou  shalt  not  send  any  money  into  foreign  countries  for  masses.** 
Thott  flbalt  not  appear  at  processions  with  costly  flags,  nor  dreasid 
with  sashest  or  high  faittacn  in  thy  hat,  nor  with  music." 

**  'fhoii  mayest  purchase  and  re«d  tho  CatboUo  BiUo»  whkh  u  ap* 
proved  by  the  imperial  censors,"  , 

**  Thou  mayest  obtain  from  thy  bishop  a  dispensation  for  marriage,  * 
where  tb«re  is  no  nmtural  or  religious  order  to  the  contrary.  '* 

<*  Thou  shah  not  seek  for  any  dignity  of  the  court  of  Rome^  without 
the  permission  of  thy  sovereign,** 

Thou  shalt  not  bring  into  the  land  any  forei^  brcviary»  missal,  or 
psalter,  or  other  similar  work  or  paper.** 

-  Thou  sbalt  Ihrtiesr  aD  ocoasons  of  dispute  xdatifO  to  metten  of 
&ith ;  and  thou  shalt,  according  to  the  true  principle  of  cbristianityt.  , 
affectionately  and  kindly  treat  those  who  are  not  of  thy  communion.'* 

**  Thou  «.halt  not  hold  in  thy  house  any  private  assembly  for  devotion.** 
Tiiou  shait  not  in  anywise  use  the  crown  of  St.  Christopher,  or  other 
supersti^us  supplications*'* 

Thou  mayest  marry  the  woman  whom  thou  has  ravidied,  if  dbe  b 
willing  to  marry  thee  when  she  is  out  of  thy  power." 

**  Thou  shalt  not  transport  out  of  the  lant^  bares'  skioa^  or  hares*  fur.** 

•*  Thou  shalt  not  keep  any  useless  dogs," 

**  TIlOu  shalt  not  pknt  tobacco  without  tlie  permission  of  thy  lord." 
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afterwards  enlarged  at  different  intervals.  By  this  edict  he 
granted  to  all  members  of  the  Protestant  and  Greek  churches, 
under  the  denomination  of  Acatbolici  or  Non-catholics,  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  He  declared  all  Christians 
of  every  denomination,  eqi^ljr  citizensi  and  capable  of  hold- 
ing all  charges  and  offices  in  every  depfirtment  of  state ;  he 
permitted  every  community  consisting  of  3000  souls,  resident 
in  any  town,  to  build  a  church,  provided  they  could  establish 
a  permanent  fund  for  the  suppcirt  of  a  preacher  and  the  relief 
of  the  poor  ;  and  he  ordered  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  to 
be  made  in  the  German  tongue.  On  the  Jews  he  also  con- 
ierred  many  liberal  privileges,  and  granted  to  them  the  right 
of  exercising  all  arts,  and  trades,  following  agriculture,  and 
freely  pursuing  their  studies  at  the  schools  and  in  the 
universities. 

These  innovations  introduced  with  such  precipitancy  by  the 
first  sovereign  of  Europe,  whose  ancestors  had  evinced  so' 
warm  an  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith,  alarmed  the  see  of 
liome,  and  occasioned  the  memorable  journey  of  Pius  VI.  to 
Vienna.  After  an  intimate  but  ineffectual  correspondence, 
the  pope,  who  was  vain  of  his  eloquence,  hoped  by  his  per> 
flonal  interference,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  these  dangerous 
refc^rms.  The  unbending  spirit  of  Joseph  did  not  brook  this 
ittterferwoe»  and  he  dedared  that  the  presence  of  the  pope 
would  not  change  his  resolutions.  Fiu%  however,  persisted, 
and  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  weak  state  of  health, 
and  the  eevmtf  of  the  season,  commenced  hisjourneyonthe 
27th  of  February,  1782. 

The  head  of  the  church  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
exterior  honuige  and  veneration:  the  emperor  met  him  at 
some  distance  from  the  capital,  alighted  on  his  approach, 
and^  after  the  most  respectful  salutations,  conveyed  him  in 
his  own  carriage  to  Vienna.  Attended  by  prince  Kaunits, 
Joseph  accompanied  the  pope  to  the  private  chapel,  where  a 
Te  Deum  was  sung  in  honour  of  his  arrival ;  and  the 
venerable  guest  was  lodged  in  the  apartments  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Maria  Theresa.  Tlie  pontiff,  however, 
obtained  only  these  and  similar  marks  of  distinction  :  his 
exhortations  and  remonstrances  were  received  with  coldness 
and  reserve,  and  he  was  so  narrowly  watched,  that  the  back 
door  of  his  apartments  was  blncl:ed  up  to  prevent  him  from 
receiving  private  visitors  without  the  knowledge  of  the  em- 
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peror.  Kven  his  presence  at  Vienna  did  not  for  ;i  moment 
suspend  the  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  reform  ;  the  arch- 
bishop of  Goritz,  who  had  distinguished  himself  hy  his 
opposition  to  the  imperial  edicts,  was  sent  in  disgrace  to  his 
diocese,  and  several  convents  in  Lombardj  were  suppressed. 

Pius,  chagrined  with  the  inflexibility  of  llie  emperor,  and 
mortified  bj  an  unmeaning  ceremoniaJ,  and  an  affected  dis- 
play of  veneration  for  the  holj  ehnrch,  while  it  was  robbed 
of  its  richest  possessions^  and  deprived  of  its  most  valnable 
privileges,  quitted  Tienna  at  the  expiration  of  a  months 
equally  disgusted  and  humiliated^  after  having  exhibited 
hunself  as  a  disappointed  suppliant  at  the  foot  of  that  throne 
which  had  been  so  often  shaken  by  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican, 

The  abolition  of  feudal  vassalage  formed  another  part  of 
the  general  reformation.  Joseph  issued  in  1780  the  cele- 
brated edict  for  the  r^ulation  of  taxes,  which,  by  altering 
the  impost  on  land,  was  intended  to  give  full  liberty  to  the 
peasanti^  and  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Having  ordered 
a  measurement  of  all  the  estates  in  his  hereditary  countries, 
he  abolished  in  his  German  dominions  all  feudal  distinctions 
and  manorial  rights,  such  as  tithe--,  hrriots,  and  corvees,  or 
task  works,  dtio  from  the  peasants  to  the  lord.  And  as  one 
of  the  pretences  tliat  attached  the  peasants  to  the  soil  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  landlords  for  the  payment  of  the  land- 
tax  to  the  crown,  he  exempted  the  lord  from  that  responsibility, 
empowered  the  peasants  of  every  village  to  choose  among 
themselves  a  representative  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
land-tax,  and  paying  it  into  the  exchequer ;  and  rendered  the 
whole  village  accountable  for  the  regular  discbarge  of  the 
amount.  Although  reason  and  huinunity  may  vindicate  this' 
attempt  to  diminish  the  evils  of  feudal  vassalage,  yet  justice 
must  condemn  the  mode  of  proceeding  ;  because  sufficient 
precautions  were  not  taken  to  indemnify  the  landholders  for 
the  loss  they  sustained,  and  because  the  new  land-tax  was 
raised  in'  some  instances  to  the  enormous  amount  of  six^ 
per  cent.  Hence  this  decree  failed  of  producing  the  effects 
which  the  monarch  designed,  and  prevenited  the  introduction 
of  the  same  r^ulations  into  Hungary  and  the  annexed, 
provinces. 

In  one  particular  Joseph  surpassed  his  rival  BVederic  H.; 
though  illiterate  himself  and  not  affecting  to  honour  or 
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patronise  men  of  letters,  he  encouraged  the  arts  and  soienee^, 
and  contributed  more  to  the  ndvaneempnt  of  learning,  during 
his  short  reign,  than  any  other  sovereign  in  Europe.  In 
every  province  lie  instituted  or  improved  nn  universitj, 
academy,  or  seminaries,  founded  or  augmented  public  libraries, 
created  establishments  for  the  study  of  medicine,  surgery, 
and  botany,  natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history,  and 
built  numerous  observatories  and  laboratories.  He  took 
away  from  the  priests  the  power  of  censuring  books,  a  [jower 
which  they  had  hitherto  exercised  with  such  rigour,  that  on 
subjects  of  religion,  morality,  and  government,  a  valuable 
and  a  prohibited  publication  were  almost  synonymous  terms  ; 
this  office  he  vested  in  a  committee  of  men  of  letters  at 
Vienna^  whose  liberal  views  were  directed  to  encourage  the 
freedom  of  the  press*  Yet  the  saia^  sbvereigii'who  olTeeted 
to  give  fall  scope  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  aad  declared 
that  he  wished  to  reign  over  free  men^  checked  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  hmnan  mind ;  he  set  hoimds  to  inclination  and 
cariosity,  by  decreeing  that  no  one  should  travd  into  ioreig9 
countries  before  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  He  did  not  con- 
sider that  talents  are  devdoped  in  some  sooner  than  in  others; 
•  and  that  unless  every  person  is  allowed  to  follow  the  mode 
of  instruction  congenial  to  his  peculiar  disposition  and  habits, 
the  delightful  enthusiasm  of  letters  will  be  ill  supplied  by  the 
most  perfect  theoretical  rules  which  despotism  or  pedagogues 
can  invent. 

Joseph  was  highly  attentive  to  the  encouragement  of  manu* 

factures  and  the  improvement  of  commerce.   Large  sums 

were  lent  to  merchants ;  poor  artists  were  supplied  with 
money,  either  without,  or  at  a  low  interest,  or  were  assisted  in 
er^ctiSg  buildings  and  machinery.  From  a  well-meant  but 
eiToneous  system  of  policy,  the  importation  of  foreign  manu- 
'  factures  was  forbidden,  except  on.  the  payment  of  an  enor- 
mous duty,  which  amounted  to  a  prohibition ;  domestic 
fabrics  were  supported,  and  otliers  of  cotton,  wool,  and  glass 
established.  lie  removed  nil  obstacles  to  a  free  circulation 
of  trade,  by  suppressing  the  provincial  custom-houses,  and  by 
permitting  the  import  and  export  of  the^  native  productions 
wliieh  had  been  hitherto  prohibited.  New  roads  were  made 
at  an  cnorinoui  expense*  ;  canals  dug  or  ini|)roved;  Triest 

*  The  new  road  from  CarlsUdt  to  Carlobago  did  not  cost  lesft  than 
■  2j000,000  florins,  or  200,000/. 
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and  Fiume  dedared  free  ports;  and  a  harbour  fbrmed  at 
Carlobago^  in  Austriaii  Dalmatia. 

But  amomg  Ms  numerous  attempts  to  extend  the  eommeroe 
of  his  subjects,  Jos^h  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  encourage 
the  trade  of  Hungary,  whose  produetionsy  consisting  chiefly 
of  wines»  grainy  forage,  and  heavy  commodities,  could  not  be 
transported  by  land  to  any  considerable  distance.  The  ports 
of  Fiume,  Segnia,  and  Garlobago  being  too  distant,  and  the 
canal  of  Morlachia  too  tempestuous,  the  Danube,  whieh» 
dividing  Hungary  and  receiving  all  the  navigable  streams^  ' 
forms  an  outlet  to  the  Black  Sea,  afforded  the  only  means  of 
opening  so  valuable  a  trade.  And  as  that  river,  from  the 
confines  of  tho  Bannat,  flows  through  the  Turkish  territories, 
he^obtained  I'rom  the  Porte,  in  1784,  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Dardanelles;  and 
granted  to  a  company  of  Italian  merchants  nn  exemption 
from  all  duties,  and  a  bounty  on  grain  exported  from  Hun- 
gary and  the  annexed  provinces.  In  1786  the  first  eifovt 
was  made ;  twenty  vessels,  freighted  with  com,  descended 
the  Danube  to  its  mouth,  the  grain  was  tlien  embarked  in 
ships  which  liad  sailed  from  Triest  and  Fiume,  and  landed  at 
Genoa  and  Marseilles.  But  in  1787,  this  valuable  trade  was 
anniliilated  bj  tiie  impolitic  war  with  the  Turks,  which 
terminated  at  once  the  aspiring  views  of  Joseph  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Hungarian  nation. 


Chap.  CXXV.  —  1781--I785. 

Tax  connection  with  France  wUdi  Joseph  inherited  as  a 
l^gai^  from  Maria  Theresa^  and  which,  under  her  prudent 
management,  had  been  of  considerable  advantage  to  the 
hoQse  of  Austria,  proved  the  source  of  the  principal  embar- 
lassments  in  Ids  reign.  The  dislike  which  he  had  formerly 
manifested,  seems  to  have  increased  on  his  accession ;  and 
during  the  first  months  of  his  reign  he  openly  declared  his 
aversion  to  the  French  court  and  French  principles ;  but 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  a  second  journey  to  Paris  effected 
a  total  change  in  his  sentiments.  This  change  was  occasioned 
by  his  eagoi  iif  ss  to  execute  a  project  he  had  long  meditated  . 
for  abrogating  the  Barrier  Treaty,  which  his  fiunily  regarded 
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as  an  hiiniiliatin*::  tie  of  dependence  on  the  maritime  powers. 
The  court  of  Vcnsnille-s  availed  theniseK  t  s  of  the  ardour  of 
Josenh  in  prosecuting  his  favourite  schemes  to  effect  the 
al)oiuion  of  a  treaty  which  formed  the  onlj  bond  of  the 
.  ancient  union  between  the  houi^e  of  Austria  and  England, 
and  to  secure  the  influence  which  the  emperor  had  acquired 
in  the  councils  of  Russia.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  reserve 
which  they  had  maintained  during  his  former  journey,  they 
received  him  with  marks  of  the  highest  confidence  and  cor- 
diality, gave  him  hopes  that  they  would  encourage  and  pro- 
mote all  his  projects,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  him  that 
the  power  of  England  was  hastening  to  its  decline.  The 
qimn  lOoeiriwIiirtliflrod  tbe  Tiews  of  the  ministry,  by  all  the 
arts  of  inamiMitioD  widch  she  possessed  in  so  eminent  a 
degree ;  and  hf  exerting  her  powerfnl  inflnence  over  the 
mind  of  her  brodier^  she  snoeeeded  in  eradieating.the  preja- 
dices  he  had  fostered  against  her  husband.  Inatteied  by 
these  atlentionsi  and  bnt^ed  up  by  the  assurances  of  the 
French  courts  Joseph  perem^tority  declined  an  snTitation  of 
CSeqdrge  m.  to  extend  his  jonmey  to  England,  a  oonntry 
which  he  had  been  long  anxious  to  yisit ;  and  retnmed  to 
Yienoa  full  of  confidence  in  the  alliance  with  France,  and 
with  neir  resolutions  to  hasten  the  abrogation  of  the  Barrier 
Treaty. 

From  the  conduston  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  to 

the  eommencement  of  the  seven  years*  war,  the  empress* 
queen  had  been  engaged  in  continnal  disputes  with  the  Mari- 
time Powers,  relntivp  to  the  repairs  of  the  fortifications  and 
the  payment  of  the  annual  snbsirlr  ;  and  her  refusal  to  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  'was  the  ]n  incipal  cnnse  which  occasioned 
the  rupture  of  the  lung-establi^ht  d  li  it  ndsbip  between  Aus- 
.  tria  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  connection  with  France. 
The  alliance  between  Austria  and  France  rendenMl  the 
Barrier  Treaty  an  empty  name,  and  virtuaiiy,  thougli  not 
formallv.  annulled  its  influt  nce.  But  Maria  Theresa,  too  nni- 
dent  to  throw  herself  wholly  iuto  the  arms  of  France,  linnly 
resisted  all  the  solicitations  of  her  son  to  drive  the  Dutch 
garrisons  from  the  Netherlands,  and  to  abuli:>k  the  Barrier 
Treaty  by  a  formal  act. 

Joseph  was  too  sanguine  and  impetuous  to  forego  present 
advantages  from  the  apprehension  of  uncertain  and  distant 
iveniences.   Aware  that  the  fortificatiotts  of  the  barrier 
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towm  were  newlj  diBmaatM,  aad  t]»t  great  expense  would, 
be  requisite  to  place  and  keep  them  in  repuh,  he  saw  no> 
mtkiihin  between  tiufir  total  demotitioii  end  total  lestoratioiu 
He  had  not  sufficient  sagadty  to  appveciate  that  in  the  grand 
scale  of  comprehensive  politics,  the  Barrier  Treaty  was  in-^ 
trinncally  advantageous  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  for  as  loug 
as  it  remained  in  force,  the  French  could  not  overrun  the 
Netherlands  without  involving  themselves  in  a  war  with  the 
Maritime  Powers.  In  fact,  he  considered  his  alliance  with 
France  as  permanent,  beyond  the  possibility  of  change ;  and 
his  sentiments  were  expressed  by  Kannitz,  in  a  conversation 
with  count  Wassenaar,  plenipotentiary  IVom  the  United  Pro- 
vinces : — "The  emperor  will  hear  no  more  of  barriers,  for 
they  no  longer  exist ;  every  treaty  of  which  the  basis  \^  over- 
turned, loses  its  effect:  the  Barrier  Treaty  was  coneluded 
against  France,  but  now  our  connections  with  France  render 
it  null,  and  afford  a  more  secure  barrier  than  the  other,  which 
was  chimerical."  To  the  observation  of  Wassenaar,  that  ini 
this  world  systems  are  apt  to  chan<^e,  Kaunitz  replied,  "  The 
connections  which  the  house  of  Austria  has  formed  are  the 
consequences  of  a  lixed  and  premeditated  system  ;  they  are 
not  calculated  to  last  only  for  a  short  time,  but  will  at  least 
continue  in  force  a  hundred  years.  Even  should  a  minister 
start  up  in  the  cabinets  of  Versailles  or  Vienna,  sufficiently 
insane  to  attempt  hreaking  these  connection^  he  will  be  sent 
to  the  madhouse*  instead  of  succeeding  in  abolishing  so  firm 
and  well  cemented  a  system.  The  emperor  acts  for  jour  ad- 
vantage, nor  have  jou  any  cause  of  apprehension'  either  from 
him  or  from  France." 

Svudk  was  the  haughty  and  peremptory  answer  which 
Joseph,  by  the  mouth  of  Kaunitz*  gave  to  the  remonstrance 
of  the  United  Frovinces ;  and  such  wad  the  weak  and  mis* 
guided  policy  of  a'  sovereign,  who  in  less  than  seven  years 
beheld  his  connection  with  France  dissolved,  and  the  Nether- 
lands separated  from  the  Austrian  dominions.  It  did  not 
escape  the  penetration  of  Joseph  that  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  presented  an  opportunity  which  might 
never  again  occur,  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  designs* 
He  had  therefore  scarcely  returned  from  France,  in  Novem*^ 
ber,  1781,  before  he  issued  orders  to  dcmoliph  all  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  Netherlands  except  Luxemburgh,  Ostend,  and 
the  citadels .  of  Namur  and  Antwerp ;  and  this  de(2ree  was 
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fcUoired  by  a  lequisitkn  defiyered  to  the  States  General,  ver 
qntniig  them  to  recal  their  garrisons  from  the  hairier  towns. 
After  an  ineflfoctnal  renonstranoe  the  states  sohmitted,  wad 
the  Dutch  troops  evacoated  all  the  places  in  the  AustKian 

Netherlands. 

The  facitity  with  whioh  Joseph  carried  this  point  induced 
him  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  to  demand  that  the  limits  of 
Austrian  Flanders  should  he  re-established,  as  they  had  been 
fixed  by  the  convention  of  1664,  between  the  king  of  Spain 
and  the  United  Provinces.  He  began  by  asserting  his  new 
pretensions  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  in  November,  1783, 
a  Dutch  soldier  of  the  garrison  of  Leif  kenstock,  a  small  fort 
on  the  Scheldt,  being,  as  it  was  customary,  buried  in  the 
village  of  Doele,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was  claimed  by  the 
house  of  Austria,  n  dctarhment  from  the  garrison  of  Ghent 
du^r  tip  the  body  and  threw  it  into  the  ditch  of  the  fort. 
Another  corps  marched  from  Bruges,  andoccii}>ied  the  Dutch 
forts  of  {St.  Donat,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Hiel,  and  some  other 
districts.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  also,  a 
detacliraent  from  Antwerp  surprised  Old  Lillo,  a  fort  near 
New  Lillo,  where  the  Dutch  ship  which  guarded  the  entrance 
of  the  Scheldt  was  stationed. 

With  a  view  to  terminate  these  disputes,  conferences  were 
held  at  Brussels,  between  the  imperial  and  Dutch  plenipo- 
tentiaries, in  April,  1784;  and  Joseph  increasing  his  demands, 
brought  forward  numerous  claims  besides  that  of  re-establish- 
ing the  ancient  limits  of  1  landers. 

While  the  plenipotentiaries  were  discussing  these  claims, 
the  negotiation  suddenly  took  a  new  aspect.  In  August, 
1784,  Joseph  had  declared  that  he  would  desist  from  all  his 
pretensions,  under  the  sole  condition  that  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt  should  be  opened,  and  that  his  subjects  of  the 
Netherlands  should  be  permitted  to  carry  oh  a  direct  conu 
'  merce  with  the  East  Indies;  he  peremptorily  added,  that 
from  that  moment  he  would  consider  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  as  open,  and  regard  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
States  General  as  an  immediate  declaration  of  hostilities. 
During  these  transactions,  an  imperial  brigimtine  from 
Ostend,  attempting  to  enter  the  Scheldt^  was  on  the  5th  of 
October  taken  by  the  Dutch  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and 
conducted  to  Flushing;  . and  another  vessel  from  Antwerp 
was  stopped  at  Saffinguen  by  a  Dutch  brig,  and  after  lefus- 
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ing  to  return,  was  fired  at  and  forced  to  strike.  The  emperor 
little  expected  such  nets  of  firrniiess  and  vigour  ;  for  at  this 
moment  the  Netherlands  were  unprovided  with  troops  and 
magazine?.  •  He  was  in  fact  convinced  that  the  Dutch  would 
not  venture  to  stop  the  imperial  vessels,  and  in  reply  to  the 
remonstrances  of  prince  Kaunitz  to  take  the  necessary*  pre- 
cautions should  they  fire,  he  repeatedly  answered,  "they  will 
not  lire!"  .\Yhen  the  account  of  their  resistance  reached 
Vienna,  Joseph  was  in  Hungary ;  and  Kaunitz  accompanied 
the  despatches  from  Brussels  with  the  brief  remark  "  but 
they  have  fired!"  Instantly  the  conferences  at  Brussels 
were  broken  up ;  the  imperial  ambassador  recalled  from  th^ 
Haprue,  and  orders  issued  iur  a  large  body  of  troops  to  march 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  attack  tlie  United  Provinces.  The 
D u tell  ou  their  part  made  the  niest  vigorous  preparations; 
and  the  two  powers  appealed  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
The  United  Provinces  were  secretly  instigated  by  offers  of 
succour  from  the  king  of  Prussia ;  the  emperor  confided  in 
the  hopes  of  assistance  from  Russia  and  France,  and  these 
petty  disputes  seemed,  on  the  eve  of  exciting  a  general  war.,;  ; 

Suddenly,  however^  Joseph  listened  to  tne  remonstnuice^l, 
of  Holland;  he  receded  from  his  demand  of  opening  the 
navigation  o£  the  Scheldt^  and  all  other  daims  excepting  the 
cession  of  Mieiestiicht ;  but  he  required  exemplary  satisfaction 
for  the  insult  offered  to  his  flag,  as  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  tiie  renewal  of  any  negotiation*  This  sudden 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  so  impetuous  and  inflexible  • 
sovereign  as  Jose]^  was  owing  to  the  opposition  of  France, 
on  whose  effectual  assistance  he  had  fondly  established  his 
expectations  of  success* 

'  Hitherto  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  had  appeared  to  act  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  emperor ;  they  had  en- 
couraged him  to  abrogate  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  even  affected 
to  concur  in  his  attempts  to  extend  the  limits  of  Austrian 
Flanders.  But  they  were  unwilling  to  alienate  the  Dutch, 
with  whom  they  were  on  tilie  point  of  concludii^  an  alliance, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  British  power  in  the 
East  Indies.  They  therefore  opposed  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  the  king,  in  a  note  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  support  the  Dutch  by  force  of  arms  ; 
while  he  offered  his  mediation  to  compose  the  dispute.  At 
the  same  time  orders  were  given  to  ibrm  two  armies  of  ob« 
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fleraidoik  In  the  nelghboiirhood  of  LiUDemburgb  and  on  thei 
Rhin«»  and  the  French  court  even  complied  with  the  requeet 
of  the  Dutch  in  sending  the  count  de  MaiUebois  as  general* 
issimo  of  their  forces  in  the  place  of  prinoe  Louia  of  Badei>» 
who  had  been  compelled  to  resign. 

"  This  intervention  was  equivalent  to  a  command.  Joseph 
saw  too  late  the  ibUj  of  throwing  himse)f  into  the  hands  of 
^  France,  and  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  retract  in  the 
manner  least  iigorious  to  his  dignity  and  honour.  He  now 
endeavoured  to  compensate  in  solemnity  and  show  for  what 
he  lost  in  substance,  and  to  impose  upon  Europe  by  imperious 
languap^e,  while  in  fact  he  relinquished  the  principal  points 
from  which  he  hnd  publicly  declared  his  resolution  never  to 
recede.  His  honour  was  apparently  saved,  and  his  pride 
gratitied  by  the  arrival  ot  the  count  de  Wassenaiir  and  the 
baron  de  Leyden,  two  deputies  from  the  United  Provinces, 
who  apologised  for  the  insults  offered  to  the  imperial  flag. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  mock  ceremony,  the  negotiation 
was  renewed  at  Versailles  under  the  auspices  of  France. 
The  emperor,  after  changing  his  ground  from  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt  to  that  of  the  Maes,  and  from  the 
cession  of  Maestricht  to  the  demand  of  an  indemnity,  finally 
limited  his  claims  to  a  sum  of  money  as  a  compensation  for 
his  pretensions,  and  an  indemnification  for  the  damages 
suffered  by  his  subjects,  from  the  inundations  made  by  the 
Dutch  in  the  environs  of  theii*  fortified  places.  This  sum, 
after  long  debates,  was  fixed  by  the  emperor  at  10,000,000 
guilders,  and  the  2l8t  of  September  as  the  term  which  should 
decide  on  peace  or  .war.  But  as  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries 
were  not  anthoriaed  to  agree  to  the  payment  of  more  than 
8,000,000,  and  as  the  imperial  mixdstera  were  bound  by 
express  orders,  the  negotiation  was  on  the  point  of  being 
broken  off,  when  France  agreed  to  disburse  the  additional 
two  millions.  The  prelinunarj  artides  were  concluded  at 
Faris,  September  20.  1785,  and  the  definitive  peace  signed  aft 
Eontatnblean,  on  the  8th  of  November,  under  the  guaranty 
of  France;-  By  this  treaty  the  emperor  renounced  all  right  to 
the  Iree  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  beyond  the  limits  of  bis 
own  territories,  which  ended  in  the  county  of  Saffinguea^ 
and  his  pretensions  on  Maestricht  and  its  dependencies.  In 
return  he  received  9,500,000  guilders  as  an  indemnity  for 
Maestricht^  and  its  adjacent  territories^  and  500^000  as  a 
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compensation  for  the  damages  caused  by  the  inundations  ;  iie 
also  acquired  the  forts  of  lillo  and  Liefkenstock,  and  the 
linuts  of  Datch  Flanders  were  reduced,  according  to  the 
conveatioQ  of  1664.  Daring  the  course  of  the  negotiation, 
the  Dutch  required  the  renovation  of  the  treaty  of  1731^ 
which  exduded  the  Flemings  from  the  commerce  of  the 
East  Indies ;  but  Joseph  resisted  this  demand,  and  exacted 
that  no  mention  shoidd  he  made  of  the  navigation  of  his 
subjects  to  tiie  East,  and  that  each  power  should  be  at  liberty 
to  form  its  own  regulations  of  commerce. 

Thus  ended  a  dispute  which  at  first  seemed  to  threaten* 
the  peace  of  Europe ;  but  which  after  the  most  violent  threats 
and  pompous  discussions  terminated  in  a  pecuniary  accom- 
modation, and  in  a  manner  predicted  by  Frederic  II.,  whp 
during  the  n^otiation,  said  to  general  Bouille,  ^*  Vergennes 
will  compel  the  most  serene  republic  to  purchase  an  accom- 
Tnodation  with  our  brother  Joseph^  by  giving  him  drink 
money."  * 


Chap.  CXX.VL  — 1784-1786. 

While  the  attention  of  fJo^pph  appeared  to  be  solely  en- 
grossed by  his  contest  with  Holland,  lie  was  iuvoivcd  in  two 
projects  no  less  diiiicult ;  to  extend  his  dominions  on  the 
side  of  Turkey,  and  to  obtain  Bavaria  in  exchange  for  the 
Netherlands.   With  a  view  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Ca- 
therine in  his  meditated  plan  of  aggrandisement,  he  ssealouslj'* 
promoted  her  projects  for  the  extension  of  her  power  in  the  ' 
£ast»  and  directed  his  principal  attention  to  increase  the . 
ascendency  which  he  had  gained  at  BU  Petersburgh. 
'  The  overthrow  of  the  Prussian  influence  was  completed 
by  the  disgrace  of  count  Panin,  and  a  closer  and  more  inti- 
mate union  was  formed  between  the  two  imperial  courts. 
Ko  formal  treaty  was  indeed  concluded,  because  Catherine 
insisted  on  an  alternate  signature  of  the  respective  copies,  as 
sovereigns  of  equal  rank.   Joseph  could  not  make  a  conces- 
sion so  derogatory  to  the  imperial  dignity ;  he  urged  that  he 
held  his  right  from  the  electors,  to  whom  he  was  responsible 
for  its  preservation,  and  that  no  sover^gn  in  Europe 

*  Alluding  to  the  cuitoin  of  giving  poetiliom  monty  to  drink. 
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had  hitherto  refused  to  give  precedence  to  tlm  imperial 
crown.  Catherine  asserted  her  claim  with  equal  obstinacy, 
and  declined  purchasing  even  liis  desired  alliance  at  so  hu- 
miliatin*^  a  price.  At  length  the  difficultj  was  adjusted ;  a 
corapromioe,  proposed  by  Catherine,  was  accepted  hy  the 
emperor,  and  instead  of  a  specific  treaty,  the  stipulations 
were  comprised  in  a  secret  conYention,  drawn  up  in  the  ibrm 
of  letters,  which  were  respectively  addressed  and  signed 
the  two  sovereigns.  The  conditions  were,  a  defensive  alli- 
ance and  general  guaranty  of  their  respectiye  dominions; 
and  the  stipulated  succours,  as  well  as  the  period  of  its  dura- 
tiout  were  limited. 

Encouraged  by  this  prospect  of  assistance,  the  empress 
hastened  to  execute  her  plans  for  the  aoquirition  of  the 
Crimea.  The  independence  of  that  peninsula  was  in  fact 
only  another  name  for  its  dependence;  and  its  separation 
from  the  Ottoman  empire  a  prelude  to  its  subjugation. 
Catherine,  availing  herself  of  the  article  in  the  peace  of 
Kagnardji,  which  stipulated  that  tlie  khan  should  be  con- 
firmed by  Busda  as  well  as  hr  the  Porte,  obtained  the  elec- 
tion of  her  creature  Sahim  Gheray,  and  supported  him  in 
his  dignity  in  opposition  to  the  Port^  and  to  a  par^  of  his 
own  subjects,  who  chose  another  sovereign!  He  was  scarcely 
seated  on  the  throne  before  he  was  prevailed  upon  or  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  and  cede  the  Crimea  to  his  protectress. 
Kepenting  of  this  act,  he  made  his  escape,  and  attempted  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Turkish  party,  but  was  ar- 
rested and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Voronetz,  and  the  Russian 
generals  took  possession  of  the  Crimea  in  the  name  of  their 
mistress.  The  Porte  preparing:;  to  avenge  this  infringement 
of  the  neutrality,  and  to  recover  so  important  a  territory,  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  seemed  inevitable. 

Catherine  made  the  most  vis^orons  exertions,  and  claimed 
the  promised  assistance  of  the  emperor.  Nor  did  Joseph 
belie  his  engagements;  his  internuncio  at  Constantinople 
declared  to  the  Porte  that  the  two  imperial  courts  would  act 
in  perfect  concert ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  Austrian  army 
advanced  towards  the  Turkish  frontiers.  In  his  private  eor- 
respondence,  likewise,  with  Catherine,  he  evinced  extreme 
ardour  to  promote  her  views,  and  declared  that  he  was  not 
only  ready  to  fulfil  his  duty  as  an  ally,  but  slie  might  employ 
him  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  faculties    she  might  consider 
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him  as  her  general,  and  his  army  as  her  own.  To  his  zealous 
co-operation  the  empress  owed  her  success;  for  the  Porte, 
awed  by  the  formidable  preparations  of  the  two  imperial 
allies,  shrunk  irom  the  contest,  and  concluded,  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1 784,  the  convention  which  transferred  to  liussia 
the  sovereijGrnty  of  the  Crimea  nnd  of  the  Kuban. 

The  conduct  of  Joseph  in  this  transaction  appears  ex- 
tremely impolitic,  and  even  almost  without  a  motive;  for  he 
affected  great  disinterestedness,  and  expressed  liis  resolution 
to  accept  no  compensation  for  himself,  while  he  assisted  in 
securing  so  great  an  acquisition  to  Russia.  In  reality  he 
was  eager  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and 
he  had  eo^eted  K<^TiA  and  Wallachia;  but  finding  the 
empress  averse  to  his  acqiusitioii  of  those  ooontriesy  he 
grasped  at  the  recovery  oi  ihe  UhtaFDanubian  provinces^ 
and  was  secure  of  tlie  support  of  Catherine^  who  expressed 
her  readiness  to  repay  the  essential  service  he  Imd  rendered 
in  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea. 

In  these  views  he  was  again  thwarted  by  the  secret  inters 
positicm  of  the  French  cabinet,  who  had  acted  with  their 
usual  address  and  duplicity :  they  had  encouraged  the  Turks 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  two  imperial  courts ;  sent 
engineers  to  fortify  the  strong  places  on  the  side  of  the 
Danube*  and  endeavoured  to  form  a  coalition  with  England 
for  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman  dominions.  Their  pro- 
posals being  rejected,  they  consented  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  Crimea  by  "Russia  ;  but  turned  their  efforts  to  obstruct 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  house  of  Austria  on  the  side  of 
Turkey.  They  expostulated  witli  the  emperor,  threatened 
him  with  the  ibrmation  of  a  confederacy  with  the  kingfs  of 
Prussia  and  Sardinia,  and  seemed  resolved  to  throw  all  Europe 
into  combustion  rather  than  permit  any  further  dismember- 
ment of  the  Turkish  empire.  Joseph,  apprehensive  for  the 
safety  of  his  Italian  dominions,  as  well  ns  for  that  of  the 
Netherkmds,  which  he  had  rendered  totally  defenceless,  and 
failing  in  his  attempts  to  engajije  the  support  of  England, ' 
relinquished  his  schemes  of  conquest,  and  again  sullenly 
yielded  to  the  peremptory  mandates  of  the  court  of  Ver« 
sailles. 

Notwithstanding  his  disappointment  and  disgust  at  being 
thus  doubly  foiled  after  his  extendve  preparations,  he  did 
not  break  off  his  connection  with  France,  but  fondly  hoped 
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for  her  conciirTeitoe  in  another  olgeet  of  greater  importance, 
wbich  he  had  long  meditated,  and  which  was  the  secret  mo« 
tire  of  all  his  recent  transactions  in  the  Netherlands.  This 
project  was  to  ohtain  Bavaria  in  exchange  for  the  Anstriaa 

Netherlands. 

JBayaria  contained  a  popolation  of  1,200,000  souls,  whose 
Bxunber  mighty  under  an  able  administration^  be  soon  donbled, 
and  yielded  a  revenue  of  60^000,000  florins,  capable  of  am* 
siderable  increase  by  the  augmentation  of  the  taxes,  and  hy 

the  suppression  of  several  convents,  whose  annual  income 
exceeded  2,000,000  florins.  The  possession  of  Bavaria  would 
unite  the  German  dominions  and  Hungarian  provinces  into 
a  compact  and  solid  mass,  and  extend  the  Austrian  territories 
and  intluence,  in  a  continued  line  Irom  the  coniincs  of  Poland 
and  Turkey  to  the  irontiers  of  Alsace  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Ftnlcd  in  Ids  attempts  to  acquire  Bavaria 
by  force  of  arms,  he  now  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  object 
by  difierent  means. 

He  maintained  that  influence  over  the  cabinet  of  Munich 
which  he  had  acquired  during  the  negotiations  for  the  peace 
of  Teschen,  and  finally  persuaded  the  elector  to  exchange 
Bavaria  lor  the  Netherlands  (Namur  and  Luxemburgh  ex- 
cepted), to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom,  with  the  revived  title 
of  Austrasia  or  Burgundy.  He  was  well  aware  that  as  the 
acquisition  of  Bavaria  would  render  him  the  virtual  sovereign 
of  all  the  sonth  of  Germaayy  the  ezehange  would  meet  witb 
A  decided  opposition  from  the  king  of  Prussia;  from  the 
pnnoes  and  states  of  the  empire ;  nom  Great  Britain  and 
fiollandy  without  whose  concurrence  adjoint  guarantees  of 
the  Barrier  Treaty,  the  Netherlands  could  not  be  alienated ; 
Irom  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  could  not  without  a  jealouB 
eye  behold  £e  house  of  Austria  connecting  Bavaria  with 
the  Tyrol,  and  thus  obtaining  a  free  access  into  Italy ;  and 
from  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  who  would  object 
to  the  transfer  of  their  oounti7»  as  an  infringement  of  their 
liberties. 

Joseph  foresaw  these  obstacles,  and  did  not  neglect  the 
necessary  precautions  to  render  them  ineffectuaL  By  co> 
operating  against  the  Turks  he  had  abeady  secured  the 
assistance  of  Russia  ;  lie  had  gained  France  by  tTie  offer  of 
Namur  and  Luxemburgh,  nnd  looked  forward  with  confidence 
to  her  zealous  concurrence.   He  considered  Great  Britain 
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as  not  yet  recoyered  from  the  distresses  occasioned  by  the 
Americ»i  contest,  and  as  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  enter 
into  a  continental  war  in  support  of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  He 
hoped  to  gain  the  United  Provinces  by  offering  to  relinquish 
his  demands  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  for 
the  cession  of  Maestricbt,  and  by  lowering  his  claims ;  or  if 
mild  and  conciliating  measures  failed  of  success,  he  resolved 
to  extort  their  consent  by  an  ai-my  of  HOfiOO  meD|  who  were 
marching  towards  the  Low  Countries. 

But  he  principally  founded  his  hopes  of  success  on  the 
active  assistance  of  Russia,  and  Catherine  prepared,  with 
unabated  zeal,  to  promote  the  meditated  exchange.  In 
January,  1785,  count  RomanzofF,  her  minister  at  Frankfort, 
made  a  verbal  proposal  to  the  duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  request- 
ing his  concuireiice,  as  presumptive  heir  of  Charles  Theo- 
dore, to  the  cession  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria,  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  the  duchy  of  Neuburgh,  the  principality  of  Sultz- 
bach,  and  the  landgraviate  of  Leuchtenberg  ,  in  return,  the 
elector  was  to  receive  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  except 
Kamur  and  Luxemburgh,  with  the  title  of  king  of  Burgundy. 
The  consent  of  the  elector,  he  added,  had  been  already  ob- 
tained, and  France  and  Russia  wonld  gnaianty  the  exchange. 
On  the  score  of  popii]aticin»  levenue,  and  loral  8itaation>  he 
magnified  the  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  elector,  requested 
the  duke  to  give  ah  answer  within  eight  dajs,  and  perempt-'  - 
only  dedared  that  his  oppositkm  would  nbt  prevent  the 
ez<£ange. 

But  this  deep-laid  scheme  of  policy  was  again  thwarted  by  ^  - 
the  great  rival  of  the  house  of  Austria^  who^  at  the  advanced 
age  of  sevent^-fouTy  still  retained  the  spirit  and  vigilance 
which  had  distinguished  his  early  years.   He  again  privately  " 
offered  his  proteetion,  and  encouraged  the  duke  of  Depz  * 
Fonts  to  reject  the  proposal.    By  his  advice  the  duke  4»ut>- 
licly  appealed  to  France^  Prussia,  and  Bussia  as  guaranty 
of  the  peace  of  Teschen ;  by  his  suggestion^  also,  the  states 
of  Bavaria  presented  a  strong  remonstrance  against  the  pro* 
jected  exchange;  by  his  representations  the  princes  and 
states  of  Germany  were  roused  by  an  exaggerated  list  of 
grievances,  and  the  precipitate  and  arbitrary  conduct  of 
Joseph  was  delineated  in  the  most  glowing  colours.  Frederic 
expatiated  on  the  unjust  claims  of  the  emperor  to  the  Bava- 
rian succession,  ^poaed  his  total  disr^ard  to  treaties  by  the 
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resamption  of  the  Barrier  towns,  tnd  the  propoed  for  open- 
ing  the  natigatton  of  the  Scheldt,  and  excited  a  serious 

Sipreheosion  lest  the  same  principles  should  be  extended  to 
e  affairs  of  Germaoj.  He  at  the  same  time  made  a  spirited 

remonstrance  to  the  court  of  YersailleSy  accused  them  of 
iMlng  bribed  bj  the  offer  of  Luxemburgh  and  Namur  to  ac- 
quiesce in  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  public  law  and  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  empire,  and  testified  his  resolution  to  spend 
his  last  moments  in  asserting  the  UbertieB  of  Germany 
against  the  tyranny  of  its  chief. 

A  general  alarm  was  thus  spread  from  one  part  of  the 
empire  to  the  other,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  demand  made  by  the  states  of  the  diichv,  deli- 
vered a  notificntion,  assnrtini;  that  tlie  reports  of  aconvcntioa 
between  liiin  ami  the  emperor  were  uniounded  ;  and  that  the 
only  trcjaty  wliich  he*- had  concluded,  related  to  an  adjust* 
ment  of  limits,  which  ho  communicated  to  them. 

Joseph  had  now  reduced  himself  to  a  critical  dilemma. 
He  appeared  as  much  astonished  at  this  sudden  and  decided 
opposition  as  if  he  had  not  foreseen  the  smallest  obstacle,  and 
had  expected  an  unlimited  oblbdience  to  his  dictates.  He 
first  preserved  a  sullen  silence ;  but,  at  length,  disavowed  any 
intention  of  extorting  the  acquiescence  of  the  duke  of  Deux 
Fonts,  while  he  asserted  the  legality  of  the  exchange,  if  made 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  lie  insinuated  that  he  had 
not  authorised  the  proposals  of  the  Russian  mioister  ;  and 
Catherine  endeavoured  to  save  the  honour  of  the  emperor, 
by  declaring  that  she  had  ordered  count  Romanzoff  to  suggest 
the  exchange,  from  a  conviction  that  the  advantages  to  both 
parties  would  he  reciprocal ;  hut  as  the  duke  oi  I>sux  Fonts 
had  declined  acceding,  she  had  no  intention  to  enforce  its 
execution.   France  also  made  the  same  dechuration. 

This  disavowal  did  not  satisfy  either  the  king  of  Fnuflia 
or  the  princes  and  states  of  Grermany ;  for,  as  it  appeared,  as 
well  from  the  manifestos  of  France  and  Ruada,  as^om  the 
declarations  of  the  empeior»  that  the  plan  had  been  relin- 
quishedi  not  from  any  c^mviction  of  its  injustice  or  impro- 
priety, hut  hecause  the  duke  of  Deux  Fonts  had  withheld  his 
consent,  it  followed,  that  should,  on  any  future  occasion,  the 
house  of  Austria  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  that 
hranch  of  the  Ftolatine  family,  the  exchange  might  yet  be 
eflfocted,  notwithstanding  the  8tipulatl<ms  of  the  peace  of 
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Tescbeti.  The  king  of  FniBda  therefore  proposed  to  revive 
the  league  of  Smdkalde,  and  formed  the  Grennanie  Union^ 
or  confederacy  of  the  princes  and  states,  for  maintaining  the 
indivisibility  of  tl^  Germanic  body  in  general,  and  of  the 
respective  states  in  particular.  This  union,  signed  at  Berlin 
on  the  23rd  of  July,  1785,  between  the  king  of  Prussia,  the 
king  of  Ghreat  Britain,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  elector 
of  Saxon was  afterwards  joined  by  the  elector  of  Mentz,  the 
margrave  of  Anspach,  the  duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  and  other 
princes ;  and  under  the  ostensible  pretext  of  preserving  the 
constitution  of  the  empire,  became  a  formidable  bar  to  the^ 
encroachments  of  the  bouse  of  Austria. 

Filled  with  resentment  and  alarmed  with  apprehensions  of 
this  league,  Joseph  in  vain  represented  it  as  founded  on  tlie 
ambitious  and  interested  views  of  the  king  of  "Prussia,  whom 
he  contemptuously  stjlefl  Anti- Caesar,  as  tending  rather  to 
disturb  than  promote  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  ns  imposing 
shackles  on  the  princes  and- states  ;  he  also  s^itempted  to  form 
a  counter-confederation,  and  prepared  for  immediate  liostili- 
ties.  But  the  general  disapprobation  of  the  German  states,  the 
vigorous  preparations  of  Prussia,  the  firm  countenance  of  the 
confederate  princes,  the  indecision  oi'  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
the  conviction  that  France  would  not  engage  in  a  war  to 
support  his  pretensions,  that  Holland  was  neither  to  be  inti- 
midated by  menaces  nor  lured  by  promises,  and  that  Great 
Britain  was  resolved  to  oppose  the  transfer  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  the  risinp:  discontents  in  Hungary,  and  an  in- 
surrecLion  in  TransylMinia,  scarcely  quelled,  compelled  him 
to  adopt  pacific  viewj>,  and  finally  to  relinquish  the  projected 
exchange.  ' 


Chap.  CXXVIL— .1786-1788. 

The  Germanic  League^  tbe  last  hostile  act  of  Frederic  IL 
against  the  house  lof  Austria,  was  efiected  under  tbe  pressure 
of  those  infirmitieB  which  soon  afterwards  hurried  him  to  the 
grave.  He  had  been  some  time  afflicted  with  the  dropsy  and 
a  complication  of  disorders  ;  but  preaerred  the  vigour  of  his 
administration  and  exerted  the  powers  of  his  mind  ahnost  to 
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the  last  moment.  He  died  on  the  17tli  of  Angust.  1786,  in 
th^  75th  year  of  his  age  and  in  the  47th  of  bis  glorious  reign. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  character  or  exploits  of  a 
prince  so  well  known  in  history ;  it  wilT'be  sufficient  to  ob* 
serve  that  his  acquisitions  added  a  population  of  2,000,000 
souls  to  his  paternal  inheritance^  ilutt  he  almost  doubled  his 
zevennesy  that  he  left  a  treasure  of  8|000|000  sterling,  and  an 
army  of  200,000  men,  the  best  disciplined  troops  in  Earope* 
He  thus  raised  and  consolidated  a  power  which  had  long 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  house  of  Austria^  and  which 
under  his  reign  began  to  divide  the  Gennan  empire^  and  to 
be  a  counterbalance  to  the  influence  arising  from  the  vast 
extent  and  numerous  population  of  the  Austrian  territories. 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Prussia  was  followed  by  an 
essential  change  in  the  system  of  European  policy.  Before 
that  event  the  ascendency  of  France  had  for  some  time  been 
paramount  in  Europe.  During  the  American  contest  she 
ha4  consolidated  a  confederacy  which  almo?t  isolated  Eng- 
land from  the  powers  of  the  Continent,  and  luid  liiially  sue* 
ceeded  in  severing  the  colonies  li  om  the  mother  country. 
But  she  derived  no  cause  of  exultation  from  her  success; 
her  navy  was  almost  annihilated,  her  commerce  nearly 
ruined  ;  above  ail,  her  finances  we  re  reduced  to  an  alarming 
state  pt  dilapidation,  and  an  annual  deficit  of  nearly  three 
millions  st(  rling  threatened  a  national  bankruptcy.  This 
deficiency  hud  been  long  felt ;  but  the  secret  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  priiieipul  members  of  government,  and  its  effects 
concealed ;  while  the  evil  itself  was  aggravated  by  the 
deluaive  system  adopted  by  Necker  of  anticipating  the 
revenue. 

To  these  embarrassments  were  added  the  rising  spirit  of 
x^ublicaQism,  which  was  naturally  derived  from  the  inter* 
ferenoe  of  fVance  in  the  American  contest,  and  a  just 
pumshment  for  h^  impolicy  and  iU  faitih  in  fomenting  and 
supporting  rebelfion.  Although  the  French  cabinet,  by  their 
confident  boasts,  and  by  the  aetiyity  and  address  of  their 
agents,  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  ascendency,  they 
could  not  wholly  conceal  their  real  situation,  and  sunk  iit 
influence  and  (nredit,  while  England,  on  Ihe  contraiy,  b^gaa 
to  rise  in  tiie  scale  of  Europe* 

Alter  a  period  of  twelve  yeara^  the  administration  of  lord 
North  was  dissolYed  by  its  own  weakness  and  the  ill  succcbb 
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of  the  contest  in  America,  and  a  new  ministry  formed  of 
which  lord  Kockingham  was  the  head,  but  of  which  Mr.  Fox, 
who  principally  directed  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
was  the  efficient  leader.  At  this  juncture  the  brilUant 
victory  of  Rodney  in  the  West  Indies,  revived  the  spirit  of 
the  nation,  while  it  disabled  the  marine  and  baffled  the  hopes  • 
and  plans  ot"  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  us  it.  was  now  too 
late  to  recover  America,  the  British  cabinet  testified  an  in- 
clination for  peace ;  relinquished  those  loft^  demands  of 
unconditional  submission  which  the  late  administration  had 
80  weakly  supported ;  and  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies  as  &e  basis  of  a  negotiation.  They 
again  accepted  the  proffered  mediation  of  Austria'  and  Bussia ; 
but  instead  of  implicitly  trusting  to  the  interference  of  luke- 
warm friends  or  treacherous  allies^  they  despatched  Mr* 
GienyiUe  to  Paris  to  open  a  direct  negotiation  with  the 
French  minister. 

•  In  the  iQidst  of  these  transactiona  the  death  of  lord  fibck* 
ingham  occasioned  a  partial  change  in  the  ministry*  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  (afterwards  lord  St.  Helens),  who  was  in  conse- 
quence deputed  to  Paris  in  the  room  of  Mr.  GrenviUe,  fulfilled 
his  delicate  office  with  great  ability  and  address :  while  he 
treated  with  Yergennes,  he  succeeded  in  alarming  Franklin, 
Adams,  and  Jay,  the  three  American  commissioners,  and 
prevailed  on  them  to  sign  separate  and  provisional  articles, 
which  severed  America  from  France.*  Yerg^mes^  thus  baffled 

*  Although  this  negotiatMm  was  carried  on  at  Paris,  even  Yeigennes, 
with  all  his  penetration,  was  ignorant  of  the  transaction  untU  the  articlea 
■were  signed.  The  following  incident  induced  the  American  copunU-  ' 
sioners  thus  to  contravene  the  treaty  with  France,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  diould  conclude  a  peace,  or 
even  a  truce,  except  by  mutual  oonsent.  The  French  cabinet,  however, 
suiting  in  the  aeparation  of  the  colonies  firom  England,  were  appre- 
bennve  lest  the  formation  of  an  independent  republic  in  America  might 
ultimately  prove  prejudicial  to  France,  and  occasion  the  loss  of  their 
West  India  Islands.  Vergennes  therefore  sent  to  Marbois,  IVt  ix  h 
minister  at  Philadelphia,  a  long  list  of  questions  relative  to  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preventing  die  internal  growth,  and  checking  the  ex. 
temal  power  of  the  new  republic.  The  answer  to  these  questions  formed 
a  voluminous  report,  containing  a  regular  and  systorrtHtlc  plan  for  ex- 
citing such  a  spirit  of  discord,  not  only  in  the  %  ei  al  states,  but  even 
among  different  classes  of  individuals,  as  would  have  almost  reduced  the 
country  to  its  state  of  original  wildness  and  barbarism.  This  despatch 
being  intercepted  by  a  British  cruiser,  was  shown  to  the  American  oom* 
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and  mialile  to  praecute  ]io«ti]iti6%  acceded  to  liie  tems  ai 
peaee,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Vereailles  on  the  8rd  of 
*  September,  1783.  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  tiie  American  colonies,  and  ceded  East  Florida 
and  Minorca  to  Spain.  To  France  she  restored  the  river 
Sen^al,  ^ith  a&vmX  forts  on  the  African  coast,  a  small 
accession  of  territory  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  island  of 
Tobago  in  the  West  Indies ;  to  which  were  added  the  fall 
sovereignty  of  the  islands  of  St.  Fierre  and  Miquelon  on  the 
coast  of  ^Newfoundland  (before  possessed  by  France)^  under 
c^iain  restrictions,  together  with  a  more  advantageous 
arrangement  of  the  respective  fisheries.  England  also  con- 
*6ented  to  abrogate  the  article  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which 
related  to  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk. 

The  triflitig  advantages  which  France  bad  procured  for 
herself  and  Spain  were  greatly  inadequate  to  ^e  enormous 
expenses  of  the  war  ;  but  she  exulted  in  having  wrested  the 
colonies  from  the  mother  country*,  and  anticipated  the  ad- 
vantages expected  to  be  derived  from  the  diminution  of  the 
British  commerce  find  power.  The  ?amc  opinion  prevailed 
thruii;^hoiit  the  Continent ;  and  tlic  court  of  Vienna  in  nar- 
ticuiar  prophesied  that  Enghuid  would  ultimately  sink  in  the 
unequal  contest  with  the  liouse  of  Bourbon.  Nor  were  tliere 
wanting  oven  in  England  persons  of  enlightened  minds,  who 
regarded  tiiis  peace  as  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  who 
predicted  that  "  the  sun  of  Great  Britain  was  set  for  ever." 
But  such  persons  did  not  appreciate  the  energy  of  the  British 
constitution,  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  character  of 
the  people,  and  their  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise. 

By  the  equivocal  conduct  of  the  emperor,  England  had 
been  alienated  from  the  house  of  Austria.  Alter  assiduously 
courtiug  the  Britibk  cabinet,  he  had  betrayed  their  con- 

inuaaoiien.   The  indignation  of  Adams  and  Jay  wm  nmsefl  at  thii  in. 

stance  of  perfidy ;  they  thought  themselves  justified  In  aeeeding  to  sepa- 
rate articles  with  England ;  overruleci  the  opposition  of  Franklin*  who 
was  inveterate  in  his  animosity  to  the  mother  country,  and  by  threats 
deterred  liim  from  disclosing  the  secret  to  the  French  minister. 

*  It  was  a  singular  coineidenee  of  events' that  thb  treaty,  the  aoutee 
of  so  much  triumph  and  eiultation  to  Louis  XVI.  and  h^  eourt,wai 
signed  on  the  '20th  of  January,  and  that  on  thnt  very  day  ten  yearSi  the 
Tiiitortunate  monarch  was  sentLiiCLd  to  the  Kcattold,  the  fatal  consequence 
of  the  republican  spirit  which  had  been  introduced  and  fostered  by  bis 
impolitio  uitetfeiciice  m  tbe.AniCffieaii  eontML 
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fidential  commimicaticms  to  the  court  of  YemiUeB,  had 
exerted  his  infloenoe  at  St.  Petisrsburgh  in  favour  of  Fraface^*^ 
and  to  gratify  the  empress^  had  even  acceded  to  the  armed 
neutrality.  ■  The  breodi  was  widened  by  the  abrogaUon  of 
the  Barrier  Treaty.  Notwithstanding  his  professions  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  Joseph  had  countenanced  the 
American  agents,  and  connived  at  the  chuidestine  trade 
which  his  subjects  of  the  Netherlands  carried  on  with  the 
rebellious  colonies.  When  the  British  cabinet  accepted  his 
mediation  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Russia,  he  proposed 
such  terms  as  could  only  have  been  dictated  from  Versailles; 
and  affected  to  prophesy  that  the  issue  of  the  contest  would 
be  fatal  to  England.  The  indignation  naturally  excited  by 
such  unfriendly  conduct,  had  been  still  further  heightened 
by  the  recent  attempt  of  Joseph  to  exchanfz:e  tlie  Netherlands 
for  Bavaria.  The  British  cabinet  therefore  at  length 
relinquished  those  hopes,  which  had  been  too  fondly  clieri8h<  d, 
of  renewing  the  ancient  connection  ;  they  turned  their  wliole 
attention  to  gain  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  except  in  iiis 
inveterate  enmity  to  the  liouse  ot  Austria,  was  guided  by 
principles  totally  contrary  to  those  of  his  predecessor ;  and 
by  his  assistance  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  French 
influence  in  Holland.  Since  the  peace  of  Aix-]a-Chapelle, 
France  had  gained  a  considerable  ascendency  in  tlie  councils 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  was  supported  by  the  party 
adverse  to  the  house  of  Orange.  During  the  seven  years' 
war  the  states  had  maintained  a  neutrality,  and  in  the 
American  contest  had  displayed  such  an  evident  pardaJitj 
towards  France  and  the  rebellioas  colonies,  as  involved  them 
in  hostilities  with  England.  This  war  promoted  the 
ascendencj  of  France ;  tiie  conclusion  of  the  disputes  with 
the  emperor  led  .to  a  fonnal  alliance^  which  was  rigned  at 
Fontainbieau,  November  10. 1785»  and  soon  afterwards  the 
anti-Orange  party,  or  patriots,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the 
authority  of  the  etadtholder. 

The  prince  of  Orange  being  supported  hf  numerous 
adherents,  endeavoured  to  recover  his  authority  by  force  of 
arms,  and  the  country  was  threatened  with  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war.  Attempts  were'  made  by  the  mediation  of  France 
and  Prussia  to  appease  these  troubles ;  but  as  France  was 
anxious  to  maintain  the  patriot  party,  and  as  Frederic  was 
lukewarm  in  his  support  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
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eqpoQsed  his  niece,  their  intenrentioa  failed  of  Btiooess.  The 
new  sovereign,  Froderic  William,  who  was  warmly  attached 
to  his  sister,  was  anxious  to  adopt  a  more  efficient  line  of 
conduct,  and  was  easilj  instigated  by  England  to  take  a  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Holland.  The  arrest  of  the  princess  by  the 
patriot^  in  her  journey  towards  the  Hagne^  furnished  a 
pretext  for  hoatilities,  and  the  Prussian  troops,  led  by  the 
dnke  of  Brunswick,  made  the  conquest  of  Holland  with  a 
rapidity  and  success  which  astonished  Europe.  The  states 
were  compelled  to  rescind  their  resolutions,  and  the  prince 
of  Oranf^e  Trns  restored  to  his  former  authority. 

During  these  events  France  had  evinced  a  resolution  to 
support  the  patriot  ptirty  by  arras  ;  but  awed  by  the  hostile 
preparations  of  Eng;]and,  and  checked  by  the  increasing 
eniharrassments  in  her  finances,  she  plirunk  from  the  contest, 
and  }Me1ded  the  preponderance  in  IloUaiid  to  her  rival.  This 
revulutiun  was  followed  by  an  alliance  between  the  IMaritirae 
Powers  and  Prussia,  and  their  united  influence  baffled  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Joseph  for  ag*^randisement  on  the  side 
of  Turkey.  France,  thus  deserted  by  Prussia,  threatened  by 
England,  and  deprived  of  her  influence  in  Holland,  began  to 
turn  with  warmth  and  sincerity  towards  the  court  of  Vienna. 
The  death  of  Vergennes,  which  happened  at  the  commence-  ' 
meat  of  1787,  had  diminished  that  systematic  jealousy  which, 
had  been  fostered  against  the  house  of  Austria.  1  he  new 
minister,  Montmorin,  and  aftenvards  de  Brienne,  archbishop 
of  Thoulouse,  courted  the  emperor  as  their  only  stable  and 
powerful  ally ;  and  he  seemed  equally  desirous  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  favourable  disposition. 

In  consequenee  of  these  hopes^  Joseph  reodTed^  the  news 
of  the  death  of  his  great  rival  Frederic  with  perfect  indif- 
ference; and  insiead  of  attempting  to  execute  his  usual 
threat^  that  he  would  seize  that  opportunity  to  recover  Silesia^ 
he  sent  assurances  of  his  pacific  indmations  to  Berlin, 
rec^ved  the  Prussian  minister  with  great  complacency, 
and  testified  an  earnest  desire  to  Uve  on  terms  of  amity  with 
new  monardh* 
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Although  Joseph  had  privately  encouraged  the  patriots  of 
Holland,  and  gave  to  the  adherents  of  France  an  asylum  in 
tiie Netherlands,  he  took  no  public  part  in  their  favour;  but 
considered  the  contest  simply  as  the  means  of  employing!:  the 
arms  of  Prussia,  while  he  pursued  his  plans  Cor  sharing  with 
Russia  the  spoils  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Crimea  having  rather  increased 
than  satisfied  the  ambition  of  Catherine,  she  displayed  ou 
every  occasion  a  resolution  to  subvert  the  Ottoman  empire. 
She  had  secured  the  support  of  Joseph ;  she  had  gained  the 
friendship  of  France  by  concluding,  in  January,  1787,  a 
league  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  by  refusincr  to  renew 
the  former  treaty  with  Kugland.  She  revived  the  uueient 
Greek  names  in  her  new  territories  on  the  Black  Sea ;  her 
consuls  and  agents  were  employed  in  exciting  discontents 
among  the  Gi^ks.  and  other  Chnstian  suljeets  cHf  the  Porte ; 
and  with  a  view  to  awe  or  ooneOiate  the  Tartar  hordes 
bordering  on  the  Turkish  empire,  she  maide  a  progress  into 
the  southern  provinces  of  European  Bossia,  wi&  a  pomp  and 
magnifioence  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  her  projects.  Ac* 
oompanied  bj  the  principal  persons  of  her  coort,  as  well  as 
by  die  Austrian,  Sngli^  and  French  ministerfi^  she  took 
her  departure  at  the  commencement  of  the  year^  travelled  by* 
land  to  Kiof,  and  on  the  approach  of  spring  1787»  embarking 
on  the  IMeper,  descended  to  Cherson.  In  the  first  part  of 
this  journey,  pioneers  preceded  to  level  the  way ;  the  road 
was  illuminated  by  bonfires,  and  lined  with  crowds  of  spec* 
tators  ;  a  flotilla  of  magnificent  barges  was  prepared  for  her 
voyage*  ;  the  inhabitants  of  whole  villacrcp,  with  numerous 
flocks  and  herds,  were  removed  to  the  banks  of  tlie  river; 
and  a  desolate  and  inhospitable  region  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  felicity,  population,  and  industry.  Large  bodies  of 
troops  were  also  collected  at  different  places  :  at  Krements- 
chuck  14,000  men,  dressed  in  new  uniforms,  exhibited  the 
manoeuvres  of  a  battle;  and  at  Pultawa  the  empress  was 
gratified  with  an  exact  representation  of  the  celebrated 

*  One  of  those  vessels  Is  said  to  have  contained  Mven  apaftmenlSi  uid 
a  saloon  where  forty  persons  might  dine, 
VOL.  UI.  I.  L 
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victory  gained  by  her  pvedeoefl^r  Peter  the  Great  over 

Charles  XIL 

Joseph  availed  himself  of  this  journey  as  a  pretext  for 
paying  another  visit  to  hia  ally,  that  they  might  in  person 
complete  arrangements  for  partitioning  their  intended  con- 
qneats.  He  reached  Lemberg  in  the  middle  of  Aprii,  and 
after  waiting  twenty  days,  proceeded  towards  Chmon,  the 
place  appointed  for  the  interview.  He  arrived  there  on  the 
14th  of  May,  and,  eager  to  display  his  respect  towards  hia 
ally,  hastened  to  meet  her  <m  the  journey.  His  impadenee 
occasioned  some  embarrassment.  The  courier  who  con* 
veyed  the  news  of  his  departure,  found  the  barge  aground ; 
and  Catherine,  unwilling  to  be  surprised  in  that  situation  by 
her  imperial  visitor,  instantly  disembarked,  and  with  the 
greater  part  of  her  suite  proceeded  by  land.  On  the  approach 
of  Joseph  she  alighted,  and  after  the  accustomed  salutations, 
the  two  soverciprns  pursued  their  journey  in  the  carriage  of 
the  empress.  At  Kaidak  a  singular  scene  took  place.  In 
consequence  of  Joseph's  precipitancy,  no  preparations  could 
be  marie  for  his  reception.  Prince  Potemkiiij  who  was  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  imperial  tiotilla,  had  already  finished 
his  repast,  and  the  autocrat  of  all  the  liussias,  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  could  not  without  difficulty  procure 
even  a  scanty  meal.  But  this  disappointment  afforded  matter 
of  mirth,  and  gave  to  Catherine  an  opportunity  of  displaying' 
her  ease  and  hilarity.  Joseph,  who  from  his  usual  mode  of 
travelling,  was  not  unaccustomed  to  similar  privations,  bore 
his  part  with  equal  spirit  and  good  humour ;  the  wit  and 
raillery  ofPotemkin  contributed  to  enliven  the  scene,  and  the 
two  sovereigns  condescended  to  assist  in  preparing  their 
scanty  meal,  of  which  they  partook  with  more  enjoyment 
than  they  had  before  derived  from  the  greatest  luxuries  of 
the  table. 

From  Kaidak  they  proceeded  to  Chcrson,  where  Catherine 
made  a  magnificent  entry,  passing  under  a  triumphal  arcli, 
on  which  was  inscribed  in  the  Greek  tongue,  The  way  to 
Byzantium."  After  a  stay  of  four  days,  distinguished  by 
exhibitions  of  uncommon  magnificence,  she  continued  her 
progress  through  ti  e  Crimea,  which  she  had  recently  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Greek  appellation  oi  laurida. 

In  this  journey  every  species  of  s[)lendour,  wliieh  the 
fertile  and  romantic  genius  of  Potcmkin  could  invent,  was 
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exhibited  to  grace  the  presence  of  his  sovereign.  At 
Batcheserai,  the  capital  of  the  peninsula^  she  was  lodged  in 
tiie  ancient  palace  of  the  Khans^  and  entertained  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  burning  mountain,  artificially  illuminated ;  at 
Sebastapol  she  viewed  with  pride  and  exultation  a  powerful 
navj,  her  own  creation,  riding  in  the  finest  harbour  of  the 
BLickSea. 

Joseph  accompanied  the  empress  during  this  progress, 
although  he  had  previously  received  notice  of  the  rising  dis- 
contents in  the  Netherlands^  and  his  presence  was  required 
at  Vienna.  But  it  was  observed  that  he  had  lost  much  of  that 
native  vivacity  which  marked  his  first  visit  to  Bussiai  and 
was  absorbed  in  continual  refiectioD,  brooding  over  his 
various  projects  of  reform  and  the  increasing  embarrassments 
of  his  reign*  On  his  return  to  Perislaf,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  he  took  leave  of  his  imperial  hostess  and  hastened 
to  Vienna. 

The  specific  arrangements  made  during  this  journey  have 
never  been  divulged.  But  the  encroachments  and  intrigues 
of  Russia,  the  petty  warfare  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  the 
hostile  preparations  of  the  two  imperial  courts,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  ostentatious  journey,  di*ew  from  the  Porte 
a  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  on  the  loth  of 
August ;  and  a  Turkish  squadron  appearing  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dnieper,  commenced  hostilities  by  bombarding  Kinburn. 

Confounded  at  this  unexpected  and  vigorous  measure, 
Cath(  riuL^  affected  to  temporise;  and  offered  terms  of  ac- 
commodation throu<?h  the  mediation  of  France.  At  the  same 
time  she  acc<  l\  rated  her  preparations,  published  a  vindica- 
tion of  her  conduct,  and  called  for  the  stipulated  assistance 
of  the  emperor. 

By  this  summons  Joseph  was  reduced  to  a  critical  situation. 
Mortified  at  witnessing  the  importance  of  those  acquisitions 
which  he  had  contributed  to  secure  to  Catherine  without  ob- 
taining an  equivalent,  he  was  eager  to  make  amends  for  his 
former  disappointment.  But  his  alarms  were  awakened  by 
the  close  union  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Berlin; 
he  was  embarrassed  by  the  efforts  of  the  French  court  to 
prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and 
above  all  he  was  urn\  iliing  to  engage  in  a  Turkish  war,  while 
80  considerable  a  part  of  his  military  force  w^as  required  to 

quell  the  insurrection  in  the  iSetherlands.    He  thereiuie  en- 
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deavoured  to  temper  the  ardour  of  his  ally,  and  protract  the 
oommencement  of  hostilities.  By  his  internuncio  at  Con- 
stantinople he  dedared  that  he  would  succour  Russia,  if 
attacked ;  yet  profoed  his  mediation  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood.  Like  Catherine,  however,  he  did  not  intermit  his 
military  prepara^na;  and  bodiea  oi  troops,  with  large 
magazines,  and  a  nmneroiiB  train  of  artillery,  oovered  & 
Danube,  or  fitted  tiie  roads  from  the  capital  to  the  Turkic 
fix>ntier«  He  pnraued  this  dubious  line  of  conduct  till  he  had 
effectei  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  troubles  in  the  Neth^ 
lands;  and  while  his  intemuneio  was  acting  the  part  of  a 
mediator  at  Constantinople,  he  attempted  to  sui|ui8e  the 
fortress  of  Belgrade. 

A  considerable  foroe,  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  oS 
Semlin,  prepared  in  the  night  d  the  2nd  of  December  to 
oross  the  Danube  and  the  Save  in  two  columns;  one  led  by 
Alvinzy,  the  other  by  Gemmiogen.  Their  march  being 
obstructed  by  the  badnete  6f  the  roads  and  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  passage  of  &e  rivers  impeded  by  a  thick  fog^ 
the  vanguard  ahme  of  the  first  column  reached  the  place  of 
rendesvousi  which  was  a  neck  of  land  on  the  Turkish 
territory,  under  the  walls  of  Belgrade.  Jn  this  situation  they 
were  discoven^  at  the  approach  of  dawn,  and  exposed  to 
inevitable  destruction  had  they  been  attacked  by  the  gannsoil. 
But  the  governor  affecting  to  be  satisfied  with  the  apologies 
bf  Alvinzy,  permitted  them  to  withdraw,  and  they  repassed 
the  Save  wi&  great  precipitation. 

This  flagrant  violation  of  public  faith  did  not,  howevef^. 
provoke  the  Turks  to  commence  hostilities.  They  made 
dignified  appeal  to  the  gratitude  of  the  emperor ;  they  tck 
minded  him  of  the  inviolable  faith  with  which  they  had 
observed  the  treaty  of  Belgrade  by  rejecting  all  the  allure- 
ments of  France  and  Prussia  on  the  death  of  Charks  VJL, 
when  the  very  existence  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  en- 
dangered. Such  motives  had  litUe  infiuence  on  the  mind  of 
so  ambitious  a  monarch  as  Joseph,  eager  to  signalise  his 
arms,  and  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  a  feeble  enemy.  He 
accordingly  published  on  the  10th  of  February,  1788>  a  de- 
claration of  war,  in  which  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  varnish 
pis  aggression  with  the  slightest  colour  of  equity ;  he  did 
not  charge  the  Turks  with  a  single  infraction  of  the  peace ; 
he  only  justified  his  attack  by  pleading  his  engagements  with 
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the  empress  of  Russia,  and  inveighing  against  the  obstiiiacy 

ef  the  Porte  in  rejecting  her  demands. 

When  Joseph  made  this  declaration,  he  not  only  meditated 
the  reotnrery  of  Bosnia  and  Servia,  but  grasped  at  the  pos- 
session of  Moldavin  nnd  Wallachia^  and  flattered  himself 
with  the  hopes  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  his  empire  to 
the  Dniester.  instead,  therefore,  of  acting  as  a  mere 
auxiliary,  he  cfiTne  forward  as  a  principal  in  the  war.  He 
had  already  assenihled  an  army  of  200,CX )()  men,  with  a  train 
of  2000  pieces  of  artillery,  on  tlie  Turkish  frontier,  and  im- 
patiently waited  the  approach  of  spring  to  take  the  held. 

The  two  imperial  allies  prepared  to  direct  their  force 
against  the  whole  extent  of  the  Turkish  frontier  irom  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  main  body  of  the  Austrian* 
was  assembled  on  the  borders  of  Sclavonia,  to  open  the  cam- 
paign with  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  and  to  direct  its  progress 
on  the  side  of  the  Danube  ;  the  principal  force  of  the  Rus- 
sians, under  prince  Potemkin,  was  collected  on  the  l>og,  to 
pursue  the  advantages  gained  the  preceding  year;  and  a 
considei*able  corps  uniting  with  an  Austrian  force  under  the 
prince  of  Coburgh  in  the  Bucovina,  was  to  reduce  Chotzim, 
aad  co-operate  with"  the  main  anaies  <m  the  Seretb,  the 
Rotfa,  or  tiM  Dniester.  'Besides  these  three  annto^  other 
bodies  were  stationed  in  Tiransylyaniay  tiie  Bannat»  Sda- 
Tonia»  and  Croatia,  to  oonneot  or  -  snpport  tiie  prineipal  at- 
toeks.  'An  armament  Was  to  be  despatched  to  the  Arehi*- 
pelago,  to  favoar  the  progress  ofPotmkin ;  imd  Joseph  not 
only  persuaded  the  bashaw  of  Soutari  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt,  bat  even  hoped  to  draw  tiie  Venetians  into  the  war; 

The  most  sanguine  expectations  prevailed  that  the  war 
would  be  condiMted  with  spirit  and  sueeess  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  preparations,  and  the  vast  designs  of  the 
Boverdgn.  But  the  plans  of  the  allies  were  frustrated  by 
unexpected  obstacles.  The  equipment  of  the  naval  arma- 
ment was  prevented  by  the  <^poBition  of  England  and  Hol- 
land, who  forbade  their  seamen  to  enter  into  the  aenrice  of 
Bussia ;  and  an  attack  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  equally 
sudden  and  daring,  called  the  whole  attention  of  Catherine 
to  the  preservation  of  her  capital.  The  greater  part  of  her 
troops  who  were  marching  to  the  scene  of  action  were  coun- 
termanded, and  instead  of  a  formidable  force  the  prince  of 
Coburgh  waa  joined  by  boitikof  with  only  10,000  men* 
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Joeeph  experienced  a  new  disappointment  from  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Venetians  to  maintain  a  ncutratitj,  notwithstand* 
ing  all  the  promises  and  threats  of  the  two  imperial  courts* 
The  bashaw  of  Scutari  also,  discouraged  by  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  allies,  massacred  the  Austrian  officers  whom  he 
had  received  at  his  conrt»  and  made  his  peace  with  the 
sultan ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  neighbouring 
bashaws^  who  were  wavering  between  their  dutj  and  dread 
of  his  power. 

Instead  of  compwMating  for  the  weakness  of  his  ally  by 
his  own  strenuous  exertions  i  instead  of  pressing  the  siege 
of  Belgrade  before  the  enemy  were  capable  of  interrupting 
his  operations,  Joseph  wasted  the  early  part  of  the  campaign 
iu  inaction,  vainly  waiting  for  the  advance  of  the  Russian^ 
and  dreading  lest  he  should  draw  on  himself  the  whole  foroe 
of  the  grand  vizier.  At  length  the  consciousness  that  his  in- 
decision had  dishonoured  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  hig 
army,  his  people,  and  Europe,  impelled  him  to  undertake  the 
siege ;  bridges  were  thrown  over  the  Snve,  and  a  train  of 
battering  artillery  drawn  from  Semliii  and  the  neighbouring 
garj'isons.  But  his  tardiness  exposed  liini  to  tlic  very  duniier 
"ivliich  lie  had  so  anxiously  endeavoured  to  avoid.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  campninn  the  grand  vizier  Yusuph 
assembled  his  army  in  Bulgaria,  ns  a  central  point  from 
wliieh  lie  could  equally  make  head  against  the  Austrians  or 
Russians.  By  a  judicious  system  of  defence,  he  baffled  and 
harrassed  the  Austrians,  by  desultory  attacks  he  inn  red  his 
troops  to  the  B'vj^ht  of  the  enemy,  and  by  a  series  of  trifling 
successes  inspired  them  with  unusual  confidence.  Being 
relieved  from  all  appreheusions  of  the  Russians,  he  turned 
his  whole  force  against  the  Austrians.  He  advanced  towards 
Belgrade,  and  as  the  emperor  precipitately  retired  behind 
the  Save,  he  threw  bridges  over  the  Danube  at  Cladova, 
broke  the  Austrian  cordon  by  defeating  a  corps  under  War- 
tensleben  posted  on  the  heights  of  Meadia,  spread  alarm  and 
devastation  through  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the  Bannat, 
and  threatened  to  pour  his  victorious  troops  into  Hungary. 

The  affairs  of  the  emperor  were  now  in  the  most  alarming 
situation.  He  had  fallen  from  his  towering  hopes  of  sub- 
verting the  Ottoman  empire,  and  in  the  middhj  of  a  cam- 
paign commenced  with  the  most  powerful  army  which  the 
house  of  Austria  hud  ever  brought  into  the  lield,  and  with 
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preparations  which  almost  exceeded  belief,  saw  the  war  car- 
ried into  his  own  dominions.  His  troops  were  disheartened 
by  ill  success,  and  confounded  at  the  desperate  courage  of 
the  enemy.  Tiie  army  was  thimied  by  an  epidemic  malady, 
and  the  population  of  the  hereditary  countries  drained  for 
recruits  to  supply  the  vast  deficiency  derived  from  disease 
and  the  sword ;  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  popu- 
lace of  the  capital,  irritated  by  the  deamess  of  provisions, 
broke  out  into  titmttlt& 

In  this  perilous  sitnation  Joseph  left  30^000  men  at  Sem- 
Hn,  and  hastened  with  40,000  to  support  Wartensleben  and 
coyer  Hungary.  To  diyert  the  tide  of  misfortune  he  sJso 
transferred  to  Loudon^  whom  be  bad  hitherto  neither  em- 
ployed nor  consulted,  the  command  of  the  army  in  CroatiSy 
with  distinguished  marks  of  honour. 

The  people  and  the  army  were  equally  gratified  by  this 
appointment.  The  journey  of  the  veteran  general  from  the 
capital  to  the  frontier  was  a  triumphal  procession,  and  the 
soldiers  received  their  commander  near  Berbir  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  if  they  had  gained  a  decisive  victory.* 
Loudon  did  not  suffer  this  ardour  to  cool,  and  commenced 
offensive  operations,  so  congenial  to  his  character  and  talents, 
on  the  26th  of  August.  The  very  day  after  he  joined  the 
army,  he  defeated  the  Turks  under  the  walls  of  Dubitza, 
and  soon  reduced  the  fortress  to  capitulate.  He  threw 
bridges  over  the  Save,  dispersed  a  corps  of  observation  en-  - 
camped  near  Berbir  under  the  bash;iw  of  Travnic,  and  . 
pushing  into  the  heart  of  Bosnia,  invested  Novi.  The 
trenches  were  opened  on  the  11th  of  September,  the  second  . 
parallel  completed  the  third  day,  and  tlie  sieL^e  prosecuted 
with  the  greatest  activity ;  a  body  of  7000  Turks  who  at- 
tacked the  Austrian  lines  were  repulsed  ;  two  assaults  were 
made  against  the  place,  and  on  the  3rd  of  Octoljer,  the 
garrison  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The  approach  of 
winter  alone  retarded  the  succe&blul  progress  of  this  active 
commander. 

During  these  operations  the  prince  of  Cobiirgh,  in  con- 
junction with  Soltikof,  had  laid  siege  to  Chotzim,  which 
from  the  exposed  situation  of  the  works  was  expected  to 

•  Loudon  had  always  disapproved  of  a  defensive  war,  and  his  constant 
axiom  was,  that  more.men  are  lost  by  sickness  or  desertion  in  inaction, 
than  fall  by  the  band  of  the  enemy  in  tlie  most  bloody  campaign. 
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prove  an  easy  conquest.  The  batteries  were  opened  on  tlie 
2()th  ut  July;  but  notNvith^tauding  an  incessant  fire,  which 
laid  the  town  in  ashes,  and  ruined  the  principal  magazine, 
the  heroic  governor,  with  his  half- famished  and  intrepid 
garrison,  did  not  surrender  till  the  20th  of  September,  when 
he  was  allowed  to  depart  with  the  honours  of  war.  This 
obstinate  and  almoi^t  unparalleled  defence  ^^vasted  the  season 
of  action,  and  prevented  tlie  allies  frum  undertaking  any 
Other  important  enterprise  during  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign. 

While  Loudon  and  the  prince  of  Coburgh  were  thus  re* 
trieving  the  honour  of  the  Austrian  arms,  the  emperor  was 
exposed  to  new  disgrace.  After  his  junction  with  Warten« 
sleben  he  took  post  near  Slatina  in  the  valley  o£  Caransebes. 
The  damours  of  the  troops  aad  the  repremtatktts  of  hie 
officers  hsving  induced  him  to  snmiBoii  a  council  of  mat,  all 
the  g^ezalsy  except  Lacy,  declared  for  an  imnediate  en- 
gagement: but  the  emperor^  dBfeeting  to  adopt  tiie  cfonioQ 
m  his  confidential  adyiser,  remained  on  the  defeneive.  His 
cantiony  howeveacv  was  of  little  avail  against  his  enterprismg 
antagonist  t  for  the  Turi[%  enooaraged  by  his  indeeisiont 
with  ineredifa]fi  kbonc  formed  bi^iteries  on  the  neighbouring 
lullsy  and  made  a  eontinnal  attack  on  his  camp  for  two  days 
and  nights.  Joseph  soooeeded  indeed  in  xepnlsing  the 
enemy;  but  sarronnded  with  difficulties,  and  i^prebmive 
of  anotfier  assault^  he  broke  up  his  camp  during  the  night 
of  the  20th  of  September,  and  fell  back  to  Temeswar.  This 
retreat  convicted  the  disgrace  of  his  arms*  Indignation^ 
oon^on,  and  dismay,  pervaded  the  ranks.  The  night  was 
dark»  and  a  false  alam  iiavii^  put  the  troops  in  motion,  all 
^o  were  attadied  to  the  b^gage  took  to  flight,  and  the 
soldiers  fired  on  eadt  other.  .  The  emperav  wbHO  was  in  an 
open  chaise  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  oolumns»  mounted  a  horao^ 
and  attempted  to  rally.  Ae  fugitives  at  a  bridge^  but  was  hur- 
ried away  by  the  crowd,  and  separated  from  his  suite.  In  this 
mtuation  he  rode  alone  the  distance  of  a  German-mile  befi^e 
he  was  al^e  to  rejoin  his  troops.*  In  this  confusion  part  of 
the  baggage  and  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  4(XX)  mm  were  hMt  in  a  mardi  of  only  four  dsys. 

*  *  Joseph  reproach«d'hisaid-de-canips  for  having  deserted  him.  One 
of  tlima  Mr€MtoUy  iqi1i«d»  **  We  used  our  utmost  endeavoun  to  beep 
vp  with  your  impenal  m^ietij,  but  our  horm  w«ro  not  so  tet  m  yours.** 
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Fortunately  for  the  emperor,  general  Fabris  kept  the 
Turks  in  check  by  defendijig  the  passes  of  Trarisylvania, 
and  the  coinmenceraent  of  the  rainy  season  compelled  the 
vizier  to  withdraw  from  the  Bannat.  He  placed  a  strong 
garrison  in  Viplanka,  and  marching  towards  Belgrade,  was 
'followed  by  the  emperor,  who  resumed  his  former  position 
at  Semlin.  ISTo  important  operation,  liowcvcr,  took  place, 
except  the  capture  of  Viplanka  by  a  detachment  under 
general  Harrach,  and  in  November  tliL'  campaign  was  closed 
bv  an  armistice  ot  three  months  fur  Sirmia  and  the  baunat 
of  Temeswar. 

Thus  terminated  a  campaign  in  which  30,0(X)  men  fell  in 
desultory  skirmishes,  and  40,000  were  swept  away  by  pesti- 
lence ;  losses  but  poorly  compensated  by  the  capture  of  Sza- 
batch,  Ghotzim,  Dobitza,  and  Nori.  Joseph  himself,  afflicted 
"vrith  a  disorder  derived  from  &tigue  and  chagrin,  returned 
■to  YieoDA,.  brooding  over  tbe  lom  of  Us  military  reputalioD, 
jaad  the  difltreis  luid  diflgrace  wbieh  he  bad  to)ught  upon 
bis  people  and  Ilia  armj. 

In  1789  the  Turks  -  anticipated  the  Austrians,  by  re-oomr 
menmng  hostilities  at  an  earl j  season.  The  gnmd  visier, 
leaving  troops  on  the  lower  oonrae  of  the  Dannbe  to  obserre 
tbe  Bassians  and  Austrians,  crossed  the  river  in  Masph^ 
17$9»  at  Rttschnk,  with  90,000  men,  and  rapidly  advaaeed 
towaids  Hermanstadt,  wijth  the  intent  to  penetvaite  into 
.TnuuE^lvania,  break  the  Austrian  line,  and.  carry  the  war 
into  the  hereditary  countries.  His  progress- was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  death  of  the  sultan  AbdeUiamen  and  the 
accession  Selim,  for  he  was  recalled  and  disgmoed  bjr  the 
new  sovereign,  assassinated  in  his  way  to  a  pkoe  of  ezile^ 
and  bis  post  given  to  the  bash«wof  Widdin*  a  man  of  a  rash 
and  presumptnoua  temper,  and  deficient  in  military  skill. 

By  this  fortunate  i^svolution,  the  allies  were  enabled  to 
recover  their -ascendency.  Early  in  the  year  the  prince*  c£ 
Coburgh,  proceed! nrr  with  18,000  men  from  Ghotaim  to 
Adjud,  was  joined  by  7000  Russians  under  the  celebrated 
Suwarof.  On  the  31st  of  July  they  defeated,  at  Fotzani^  a 
body  of  Turks  who  had  advanced  from  Braehilow  to  prevent 
their  ^unetion,  with  the  loss  of  their  camp,  baggage,  maga* 
zines,  and  artillery.  They  then  audd^ly  directed  their 
mardi  against  the  main  army,  under  the  grand  vizier,  who 
bad  ascended  the  Alt  to  £imnik>  and  gain^  on  the  22nd  of 
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September,  a  stupendous  victory  over  a  vast  and  ill  organised 
multitude.  TIu*  whole  army  was  dispersed  or  put  to  the 
sword,  arul  the  caiii[),  b;ii:gage,  and  artillery,  with  no  less 
than  one  hundred  staadards,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. 

This  great  victory  o|)ened  a  similar  career  of  siieeess  to 
the  main  army,  and  Loudon,  on  the  3rd  of  Sf  ptoTiiIn  r,  in- 
vested Iklgrade.  He  pressed  the  siege  with  his  usual  acti- 
vity, carried  the  suburbs  by  assault,  and  completed  the  third 
parallel.  On  the  6th  of  October,  the  governor  proposing  an 
armistice  for  fifteen  days,  Loudon  briefly  replied,  Xot  for 
fifteen  hours."  He  ordered  the  cannonade  to  be  resumed  with 
redoubled  vigour,  and  within  three  days  the  garrison  of  7000 
men  surrendered  prisoners  of  war. 

Joseph,  sinking  under  the  disorder  which  carried  him  to 
the  grave,  was  revived  by  this  series  of  successes.  The  sick 
and  exhausted  monarch  rose  from  his  bed  to  reedve  the 
joyful  tidings,  and  attend  a  Te  Denm  at  the  church  of  St 
Stephen.  A  festival  was  proclaimed  for  three  days;  the 
capital  was  illuminated,  the  theatres  opened  gratis  to  the 
people,  and.  In  allusicm  to  the  christian  name  of  Loudon,  the 
streets  resounded  with  the  triumphal  song  of  Gideon,  The 
anccessful  commander  was  also  nominated  generalissimo 
with  the  same  uncontrolled  authority  which  had  been  for* 
merly  intrusted  to  prince  Eugene. 

•  The  victory  of  Rimnik  and  the  capture  of  Belgrade  were 
the  harbingers  of  greater  success,  Hassan  Pasha,  the  Turk- 
.  ish  high  admiral  and  celebrated  conqueror  of  Egypt,  whose 
confidence  in  his  good  fortune  had  encouraged  him  to  assume 
the  command  of  an  army,  was  totally  defeated  at  Tobac,  in 
Bessarabia^  by  prince  Potemkin,  and  his  .discomfiture  was 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  Bender,  Akerman,  Kilia  Nova, 
and  Isatza,  and  with  the  investment  of  Ismael.  At  the  same 
time  the  prince  of  Coburgh  took  Bucharest  and  Hohenlohe, 
forcing  the  passes  which  lead  into  Wallachia,  made  himself 
master  of  Rimnik  and  Crajova.  Loudon  also  reduced 
Semendria  and  Cladova,  and  blockaded  Orso\  a,  which,  being 
situated  in  an  island  of  the  Danube,  was  inaccessible  to  regu- 
lar attacks.  By  these  conquests  the  allies  became  masters  of 
the  whole  line  of  fortresses  which  covered  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier ;  the  three  grand  armies,  originally  separated  by  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  were  rapidly  converging  to  the  same  point, 
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and  threatened,  by  their  united  force,  to  over,  car  all  opposi- 
tion, find  in  another  campaig-n  to  complete  the  subversion  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  in  Kurope. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  successful  career,  the  increasing 
fernu  nt  in  the  hereditary  countries,  the  rebeilion  in  the 
Netherlands,  and,  siill  more,  the  interposition  of  the  Mari- 
time Powers  and  Prussia,  ( Iiccked  the  hopes  ot  Joseph  at  the 
very  moment  when  his  projects  of  aggrandisement  seemed 
hastening  to  their  completion.  Justly  alarmed  at  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  two  imperial  courts,  the  three  combined  powers 
emancipated  Polaiul  from  the  domination  of  Russia;  they 
delivered  the  king  of  Sweden  from  the  Danish  invasion,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  general  alliance  for  reducing  the 
overgrown  power  of  Austria  and  Russia.  The  king  of 
Prussia  even  encouraged  the  rising  discontents  in  Hungary, 
fomented  the  troubles  which  the  impolitic  innovations  of 
Joseph  had  excited  in  tiie  Netherlands,  and,  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  1790,  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  Porte  for 
the  conclusion  of  m  offensive  alliance,  intended  not  only  to 
effect  the  restoration  of  the  dominions  conquered  during  the 
existing  war,  but  even  of  the  Crimea^  and  th^  territories  dis- 
membmd  by  the  two  imperial  courts  from  Poland. 

The  only  power  to  which  Joseph  might  have  turned  as  .a 
counterpoise  to  this  combination  was  France,  from  whose 
recent  diange  of  system  he  had  flattered  himself  with  hopes 
of  a  cordiaA  support,  and  from  whom  he  had  even  received 
private  largesses  to  a  considerable  amount.  But  in  the  short 
interval  of  the  two  preceding  years  a  fatal  alteration  had 
taken  plac^  both  in  the  court  and  kingdom.  The  spirit  of 
republicanism,  excited  by  the  American  contest,  had  increased 
to  an  alarming  height,  and,  with  the  growing  embarrassments 
of  the  revenue,  contributed  to  weaken  the  energy  of  govem- 
-  ment.  The  indeeisive  character  of  Loni?:,  and  even  his 
virtues,  furthered  the  projects  of  the  republican.  Without  a 
discriminating  jnd^rmont  or  force  of  mind,  his  great  passion 
was  to  introduce  beneficial  r<  forms  into  the  different  depart- 
ments of  administration.  Hence,  he  became  the  dupe  of 
artful  or  misguided  men,  and  adopted  every  plausible  innova- 
tion, however  injurious  to  his  prerogative. 

At  this  period  France  was  in  a  state  of  great  ferment. 
The  concessions  of  the  king  encouraged  new  demands,  and 
not  only  the  magistracy,  but  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
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iiol)ility  and  clergy,  joinod  the  prevailing  clamoui*  for  what 
was  called  a  ne\y  onler  ul  things.  The  ixjpulaoe,  instiirated 
by  their  dt magogues,  and  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
rc^  tumultuouslyy  seized  the  magazines  of  arms,  and  stormed 
tbe  Bastille. 

Concessions  were  only  the  prelude  to  still  greater  degrada- 
tion s  ;  the  princes  of  the  bloud  and  many  of  the  nobles,  who 
ou^^ht  to  have  formed  the  bulwark  of  the  throne,  emigrated 
from  France,  and  the  National  Assembly  triumphantly  de- 
creed the  abolition  of  all  privileges,  published  a  theoretical 
rhapsody,  which  they  called  a  declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  andyoted  themselves  permanent.  An  alarming  scarcity 
of  provision  inflaming  the  general  discontent,  a  sanguinary 
mob  from  Paris  forced  the  palace  of  Versailles,  massacred 
the  guards,  and  dragged  the  degraded  king  and  queen  as 
prisoners  to  the  capital.  At  the  same  time  the  National 
Assembly  removed  to  Paris,  and  continued  by  their  resolu- 
tions aii(i  d(3bates  to  inllame  the  public  mind,  and  lieap  new 
insults  on  the  liead  of  the  uniurtunatc  monarch  and  his 
'  amiable  ({ueen,  Marie  Antoinette. 

This  being  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  country,  Jose})h 
■  saw  the  impending  dissolution  of  the  alliance  on  which  he 
had  *so  conlidently  relied,  and  the  revival  of  that  hostile  spirit 
which  had  formerly  menaced  the  downfall  of  Austria.  He 
had  reason  to  apprehend  the  loss  of  those  very  Netherlands 
for  the  security  of  which  he  had  made  great  and  incessant 
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That  ricb  and  fertile  temtoryy  uanallj  known  by  the  synony- 
mous appellations  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Low  Gountriesy 
formed  past  of  tiie  vast  dominions  which  had  been  attached 
to  the  Spanish  mpnarchy.  Conquered  by  the  joint  foroea  of 
the  Maritime  Powers,  it  was  transfecredy  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  under  their  guaranty,  to  the  house  of  Austria,  on 
condition  that  the  ancient  laws,  customs,  and  constitutions 
should  be  inviolably  presarved.  The  late  emperor,  Charles  YL, 
was  inaugurated  on  these  terms.  His  daughter,  Maria  The- 
ressy  entered  into  similar  engagements  on  her  accession ;  bat 
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during  her  reign  some  changes,  with  the  consent,  if  not  at 
the  request,  of  the  states,  were  introdneed  in  tlie  mode  of 
representiition  in  Erabant,  and  in  the  system  of  taxation^ 
Joseph  gave  the  same  solemn  sanction  to  ihQ  existing  con- 
stitution. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  country  on  tlie  surface  of  the  globe 
80  small  in  extent,  under  the  iiovernment  of  one  prince,  of 
which  the  component  parts  ditfered  so  widely  in  manners^ 
government,  and  laws.  Each  of  the  provinces  not  only 
formed  a  sepai  iite  sovereignty,  enjoying  a  peculiar  constitu- 
tion, but  the  same  variation  extended  to  the  cities  and  dis- 
tricts. In  most  of  the  provinces  the  rights  and  privileges 
were  founded  on  tradition  or  prescription ;  but  in  Brabant 
and  Limburgh  they  were  detailed  in  a  charter  called  La 
Joyeuse  Entr^*,  which  contained  fifty-iune  articles,  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  usages  and  immunities  granted  by  the 
former  dukes  of  Brabant.  The  sovereign  was  restrain^ed 
from  conferring  charges  on  any  except  natives,  uo  iniiabitant 
was  to  be  tried  out  of  the  country,  and  full  liberty  of  speech 
was  to  be  allowed  in  the  assembly  of  the  states,  with  many 
other  privileges;  the  charter  was  also  concluded  with  a  de- 
claration similar  to  the  celebrated  clause  in  the  coronation 
oath  of  Andrew  II.,  king  of  IIunLrary,  that  if  the  sovereign 
should  cease  to  observe  the  artich  s,  his  subjects  should  also 
cease  to  obey  him,  until  the  breaches  in  the  constitution  were 
repaired,  and  the  immunities  restored. 

The  power  of  the  clergy  was  almost  unbounded;  the 
Merarchy  consisted  of  one  archbishop  and  seven  bishops; 
there  were  also  a  hundred  and  eight  abbeys,  each  endowed 
.with  annual  revenues  from  60,000  to  300,000  florins^  nu* 
rnerons  convents^  iSnd  the  number  of  religious  persons,  regu* 
Jar  and  seeular  of  both  eexes^  amounted  to  above  3D,(iD(K 
Hie  elerrjr  possesfled  a  connderable  part  of  the  landed  pro- 
pertly  and  being  the  first  order  of  the  states,  were  enabled  to 
relieve  themselves  from  a  eonsiderable  part  of  the  pablie 
burdens,  by  fixing  the  land-tax  at  a  low  rate^  and  tiuowing 
the  imposts  on  artides  of  eonsnmption* 

Their  predominant  inflnenee  was  extended  bj  the  ejBl/BaL 
of  public  edneationy  which  was  subjected  to  the  immediate 
contrdi  of  the  hierarchy.   The  university  of  Louvain  had 

*  It  was  90  csUed  because  the  charter  on  which  It  was  Ivmnded  was 
pfomulgmted  on  the  entry  of  Philip  the  Good  into  Brussels. 
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long  been  celebrated  for  its  numerous  and  richly-endowed 
colleges,  and  was  formerly  distinguished  for  learning  and 
discipline.  It  possessed  extraordinary  privileges,  with  the 
pati'onage  of  numerous  benefices,  both  in  the  Netherlands 
and  in  tlie  bishopric  of  Liege ;  and  above  all,  its  academical 
honours  were  indispensable  qiuiliticatioiis  for  the  possession 
of  every  civil  and  ecclesiastical  otlice.  The  members  devoted 
to  the  papal  see,  maintained  a  blind  adherence  to  the  system 
of  the  ancient  schoolmen,  and  proscribed  all  innovations 
adopted  in  other  seminaries* 

In  this  country,  and  among  a  people  80  tenacious  of  their 
customs,  liberties,  and  religion,  Joseph  did  not  merely  attempt 
to  reform  abuses  and  lop  superfluous  branchoB^  but  even  laid 
the  aze  to  the  Teij  root  of  the  constitution  itself.  He  pur- 
posed to  force  on  the  nalives  what  he  termed  a  simple  and 
efEldent  form  of  government,  and  to  establish  nearly  the  same 
system  of  ecde^tical  poli^,  finance,  and  jurisprudence,  as 
he  had  introduced  into  hb  hereditary  countriea.  He  com- 
menced his  innovations  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign  by 
abolishing  several  convents,  prohibiting  processions,  jubilees, 
and  confraternities,  and  removing  statues,  imagesi  and  offer-* 
ings  from  the  churches. 

But  in  1786  his  plans  were  fully  developed.  He  reformed 
the  system  of  public  education,  by  abrogating  the  privileges 
of  the  university  of  Louvain,  and  instituting  a  new  seminary 
for  the  study  of  theology,  over  which  he  placed  foreigners 
as  directors,  independent  of  the  control  of  the  bishops,  and 
at  which  he  ordered  all  youths  destined  for  the  church  to 
pursue  their  studies.  The  innovation  was  vehemently  op- 
posed, and  in  December,  1786,  gave  rise  to  a  tumult  among 
the  students,  which  was  not  suppressed  without  a  military 
force.  The  archbishop  of  Mechlin,  who  took  an  active  })art, 
was  summoned  to  Vienna,  and  the  papal  nuncio,  who  had 
countenanced  the  opposition  to  the  imperial  decrees,  was 
abruptly  ordered  to  quit  the  Netherlands.  This  attempt 
was  ioilovved  by  similar  changes  in  the  civil  government. 

The  abolition  of  their  venerated  consiitutiou  excited  uni- 
versal indignation  and  alarm  among  tlie  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  clergy  and  laity  funned  a  common  cause  for 
mutual  security,  lirabant  became  the  focus  of  opposition ; 
the  states,  in  the  terms  of  their  constitution,  refused  to  grant 
the  customary  subsidies,  until  tlieir  grievances  were  re- 
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dressed ;  they  forbade  the  collectors  of  the  revenue  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  new  intendants,  and  pre- 
sented a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  governors-generaL 
They  suppressed  also  the  new  seminary  at  LouTain,  dii* 
missed  the  foreign  professors^  invited  the  other  states  to 
form  a  general  confederacy,  and  claimed  the  guaranty  of 
foreign  powers,  particularly  of  France.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  the  other  provinces.  Tumults  burst  forth  in 
different  places,  the  populace  assumed  the  national  cockade 
in  imitation  of  the  French,  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  cotin* 
try  portended  an  insurrection. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1787,  Joseph  rcocived  the  first 
account  of  the  tumults  at  Pcreslaf,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
cross  the  Dnieper.  iWit  infatuated  with  his  plans,  despising 
the  danger,  and  employed  in  paying  court  to  Catherine,  he 
slighted  the  intelligence,  and  ^ave  orders  that  no  letters 
should  he  forwarded  to  him  diiriiiL:  the  journey.  He  deter- 
mined, liowever,  to  pursue  rigorous  measures,  and  in  answer 
to  strong  representations  in  favour  of  lenity  and  caution, 
replied,  "  the  flame  of  rebellion  can  only  be  extinguished  by 
blood."  On  his  return  to  Pei*eslaf,  he  learnt  with  astonish- 
ment and  agitation  the  progress  of  the  insurrection ;  and 
after  taking  a  hasty  leave  of  Catherine,  returned  to  Vienna 
in  the  beginning  of  July.  New  mortifications  awaited  his 
arrival.  He  was  thunderstruck  with  the  intelligence  that 
tlie  Flemings,  instead  of  awaiting  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
edicts,  had  risen  in  ann%  and  obtidned  concessions  the 
governors-general;  and  that  prince  Eaunitz  had  not  onfy 
approved  these  lenient  measureSi  but  pledged  himself  for  the 
ai^uiescenee  of  his  soverdgn.* 

Joseph  highly  reprobaM  the  conduct  of  the  sovemora-' 
generat  and  of  his  minister,  as  feeble  and  pusiUanimous^  and 
expressed  his  inflexible  resolution  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  his  plans.  He  ordered  troops  to  march  to  the  Netherlands^ 
summoned  the  goyemors-general  and  count  Belgioioto  to 
Vienna;  and  at  the  same  time  despatched  an  angry  mandate 
to  the  contumacious  states,  commanding  them,  as  a  mark  of 

•  Sir  Robert  Keith  to  Lord  Caennarthen,  Vienna,  Aug.  3.  1787. 
Prince  Kaunitz  was  so  much  displeased  with  the  violent  proceedings  of 
Joseph,  and  hU  refusal  to  ratlQr  the  concessions  made  to  the  people  of 
the  Ketherlands*  that  he  oflered  to  resign,  and  for  a  time  diaeontintted  to 
eountenigii  the  nandatet  of  the  emperor. 
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obedience,  to  submit  their  complaints,  md  apologise  f^m 
their  miscondact  at  the  ibot  of  the  throne. 

The  states  did  not  refbse  to  give  the  required  proof  of 
obedieace^  but  ohaiged  their  deputies  to  express  the  loyalty 
of  Ihe  nation  and  represent  its  grieiranees.  On  the  15th  <» 
August  thej  were  admitted  to  an  andienee^  said  their  duef 
admssed  the  emperor  in  a  speech  replete  with  professions 
of  loyaitfy  a43eompanied'  witii  firmness  and  spirit;  and,  ail 
the  oondnsiony  were  permitted  to  read  the  list  of  ^ein 
grievanees. 

The  emperor,  who  had  scarcely  restrained  his  indignatkm 

dnxing  the  recital,  replied  sternly:  " The  great  dissatisfac- 
tion whii^  I  feA  from  all  the  late  prooeedings  in  my  Belgic 
provinces  cannot  be  efiaced  by  a  vain  parade  of  words  9 
nothing  but  a  series  of  actions  can  proTO  the  sinoerity  of  yomf 
professions*  I  have  charged  prince  Kaunitz  to  communicate 
to  you  in  writing,  for  the  information  of  the  states,  certain 
articles,  the  execution  of  which  must  precede  any  delibera- 
tion. Your  instant  and  entire  obedience  is  not  onlv  neces- 
sary to  restore  all  thinirs  to  their  proper  order,  but  to  j)ut  a 
stop  to  the  present  interruption  of  coniineree.  T  frive  you 
daily  proofs  that  the  good  ot  my  subjects  is  the  sole  object  of 
all  my  actions,  and  you  must  be  convinced  that  I  have  no 
thought  of  overturning  your  constitution,  as  in  the  moment 
of  your  greatest  outrages,  and  when  you  have  deserved  my 
utmost  indignation,  with  all  the  power  which  I  possess,  I 
only  reiterate  to  you  my  assurances  that  I  will  preserve  your 
liberties.** 

The  conditions  announced  with  this  parade  of  liberality, 
comprised  the  restoration  of  all  innovations,  the  payment  of 
the  subsidies,  and  the  revocation  of  all  orders  issued  by  tho 
States  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  sovereign.  In  case  of  an 
immediate  compliance,  the  emperor  promised  that  the  ancient 
tribnnals  and  administration  of  justice  should  be  restored, 
that  the  intendanoes  should  not  be  established,  nor  ib»  abbeys 
deprived  of  their  priyileges.  He  promised  ateo  that  the 
tenitorial  impost  of  forty  per  cent,  and  the  maHtacy  con-- 
smption  shoi&d  not  be  introduced  into  the  Netherlamjs. 

I^mises  so  vague,  accompanied  bydommdsso  contra- 
dictory, did  not  satisfy  the  Belgio  states,  and  thej  announced 
their  resolution  not  to  comply  with  tiie  preliminary  artides 
without  full  security  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances*  But 
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wliile  the  people  were  expecting  the  march  of  the  imperial  . 
troops,  and  were  making  preparations  for  resistance,  a  sudden 
change  took  place  in  the  c<mduct  of  Joseph.  As  he  could 
not  venture  to  drive  his  subjects  of  the  Netherlands  to  * 
desperation  while  embarrassed  with  the  Turkish  war,  he 
endeavoured  to  attain  by  artifice  what  he  could  not  effect  by 
force.  He  therefore  treated  the  deputies  with  the  greatest 
condeRoension,  and  affected  a  willingness  to  accede  to  most 
of  their  demands.  These  concessions  produced  the  desired  . 
effect,  and  the  objects  in  dispute  were  amicably  arranged. 
The  states  announced  their  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
their  sovereign,  the  volunteers  laid  down  their  arms,  and,  in 
return,  the  march  of  the  imperial  troops  was  countermanded. 
Count  Murray  issued  the  edict  which  suppressed  the  new 
ordinances,  and  promised  that  conferences  should  be  held 
with  the  states,  to  adjust  the  subjects  remaining  in  dispute.  . 

These  measures  occasioned  a  temporary  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity. But  it  was  soon  evident  that  Joseph  only  sus* 
pended  his  projects  to  deceive  his  sabjects.  He  dismissed 
count  Murray,  who  had  tranquillised  the  minds  of  the  people*- 
The  army  in  t}ie  Netherlands  was  silently  augmented^  and 
the  conunand  intmsted  to  .general  d'Alton»  a  man  of  an  nn- 
daunted  and  inflexible  temper,  united  to  the  spirit  of  a  rigid 
diwsipfinarian*  Count  TVautmansdorf  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  ad  interim,  with  instructions  which  prove  the 
views  and  insincerity  of  the  emperor*  He  was  ordered  to 
consider  the  declaration  of  count  Murray  as  extorted  by  fear, 
and  consequently  invalid;  to  hold  no  conference  with  the 
states  on  the  subjects  in  dispute;  to  remove  gradually  all 
disaffected  persons  from  their  empl<^rments ;  but  above  all, 
to  effect  a  complete  reform  in  the  supreme  council  of  Brabant^ 

without  which,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  emperor,  "nothing 
could  be  done."  He  was  no  less  positively  enjoined  to  com- 
mence his  administration  with  the  re?cstablishment  of  the 
general  seminary  at  Louvain. 

On  the  urrival  of  Trautmansdorf  at  Brussels,  in  October, 
1787,  he  found  the  people  in  a  state  of  j[^eneral  agitation,  and 
with  suspicions  naturally  inspired  by  tiie  prevarications  of 
the  sovereign,  watching  all  his  proceedings  with  a  jealous 
eye.  He  therefore  suspended  the  execution  of  the  decree 
for  the  suppression  of  the  university  during  three  months, 
and  gained  great  popularity  by  this  act  of  indulgence.  .The 
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Mlier  demands  were  obteined  without  difficnitj^  and  the  sub* 
MwB  which  had  been  refused  wnnnlinowely  voted,  with  a 
declaration  that  this  cx>mplianoe  was  a  teatunony  of  gratitude 
for  the  appointment  of  a  minuter  ao  agreeable  to  the  natioot 
Jofleph,  too  ardent  and  arbitiarj  to  listen  to  &e  dictates  of 
prudence  er  jnslicey  disapproved  the  snspension,  and  issued 
peremptory  orders  to  estabUsh  the  general  seminaryy  whsA* 
erer  might  be  the  consequenoe.   His  views  were  warmly 

.  anpported  by  general  d'jQton,  who  was  eager  to  bring  the 
military  force  into  action,  and  boasted  that  he  ccmld  subju- 
gate the  whole  Netheriands  in  six  weeks.  Trautmansdorf 
rductantly  fulfilling  an  order  of  which  he  depktred  the  fiital 
consequences,  commanded  the  rector  and  other  members  of 

'  the  university  to  submit  to  the  plan  of  reform.  The  whole 
body  appealing  to  the  council  of  Brabant,  he  required  the 
latter  to  enforce  the  imperial  decree,  allowed  only  two  hours 
for  deliberation,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  employ 
foroo,  and  revoke  the  recent  concessions.  At  the  same  time 
d' Alton  drew  out  a  body  of  troops,  with  artillery,  near  the 
house  in  which  the  council  was  assembled,  and  sent  a  de- 
tachment through  the  streets  to  awe  the  populace.  The 
state?,  however,  still  undaunted,  disdained  to  return  an 
answer,  and  only  ordered  the  message  to  be  entered  on  their 
journals.  The  detachment  which  patroled  the  streets  being 
insulted,  fired  on  the  populace:  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which 
fix  persons  were  killed  and  several  wounded,  and  d' Alton 
poured  a  body  of  troops  into  the  Town-house.  But  at  this 
awful  crisis  Trautmansdorf  again  suspended  the  rising  com- 
*  motion  by  ceasing  to  press  his  demands,  and  by  declaring 
that  the  general  had  drawn  out  the  troops  without  his  con- 
currence. 

Intelligence  of  these  proceedings  being  transmitted  to 
Vienna,  tlie  emperor  rewarded  the  officer  who  had  ordered 
the  troops  to  tire,  and  encouraged  d'Alton  to  persist  in  co- 
ercive measures  ;  yet,  wdth  the  same  duplicity  as  before,  lie 
held  forth  to  the  natives  the  offer  of  a  general  amnesty  and 
complete  restitution  of  his  favour.  The  governors-general, 
who  returned  at  this  juncture,  found  the  country  in  a  state  of 
apparent  tranquillity,  and  the  people  impressed  witJi  liopea 
•  that  Joseph  had  at  length  relinquished  his  impolitic  designs. 
But  within  a  few  days  after  this  public  declaration,  the  uni- 
versity was  again  closed,  the  rector  banished  fur  three  years. 
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and  the  refractory  members  expelled  ;  while  a  body  of  troops 
stationed  in  Louvain  8laught€»red  mmj  of  the  inhabitants^ 
who  assembled  to  deplore  the  oyerthrow  of  that  unireraty 
which  had  been  their  pride  and  support  The  general  semi- 
nary was  re-estabHshed ;  the  colleges  of  JllieeUin  and  Antwerp, 
celebrated  for  the  education  of  youth  destined  to  the  eeda^ 
siastical  profesdon,  were  likewise  closed^  and  the  same 
measures  of  coercion  employed  agmnst  the  inhabitants. 

Soon  after  these  Tiofent  proceedings^  the  states  of  the 
different  provinces  assembled  to  grant  &e  ordinary  subsidies^ 
and  notwithstanding  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction^  all  complied 
with  the  usual  custom  except  those  of  Hunault  and  Brabant 
Their  refusal  drew  fiK>m  the  emperor  a  seyere  address,  in 
which  he  threatened  to  revoke  the  anmesty,  to  prosecute  aQ 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  late  trouUes,  to  annul  their 
pivileges,  and  to  abrogate  the  Joyous  Entry.  The  states  of 
brabanl^  alarmed  by  these  threats^  sent  on  the  26th  of  January^ 
1789^  a  petition  to  deprecate  the  anger  of  the  sovereign,  and 
procured  the  suspension  of  the  impending  punishmenti. 
Those  of  Hainault,  persisting  in  their  resolution,  their  as* 
sembly  was  dissolved  on  the  31st  by  the  military  force,  their 
diiefs  arrested,  and  their  constitution  aboMshed*  Confident 
that  this  severe  example  would  intimidate  the^  vefiractory 
states  of  Braban^  Joseph  announced  his  intention  to  make  a 
change  in  their  government^  which  should  prevent  a  rep^ 
tition  of  their  contumacy,  and  secure  the  regular  grant  of  a 
permanent  subsidy,  by  extending  the  right  of  representation 
to  other  towns  and  districts. 

In  the  present  temper  of  the  country  such  an  arbitrary  pro- 
ject excited  general  indignation  ;  and  the  wh<de  ^vince 
became  a  scene  of  civil  commotion. 

While  Brabant  was  thus  divided  by  internal  feuds,  Joseph 
seized  the  opportunity  to  overthrow  toe  constitution.  By  hifr 
command,  Trautmansdorf  summoned  an  extraordinary  meet- 
ing of  the  states,  and  required  their  concurrence  in  the  pro- 
position for  increasing  the  third  order,  and  establishing  a 
permanent  subsidy.  The  deputies,  however,  boldly  refused 
their  consent,  exclaiming  with  one  accord,  though  the  em- 
peror may  dissolve  us,  we  will  not  violate  a  constitution 
which  we  have  solemnly  pledged  ourselves  to  preserve."  In 
consequence  of  this  refusal,  the  edict  was  enforced,  the 
assembly  dissolved,  and  the  Joyous  Entry  annulled.  The 
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deputies  repaired  to  the  liall  of  the  council  of  lira  bant,  and 
protested  against  these  proceedings  ;  but  their  protests  were 
disregarded,  and  on  the  ensuing  morning  three  imperial 
edicts  procl^med  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  constitution, 
the  new  arrangement  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
▼arioQS  alterationa  in  the  imposition  and  collection  of  the 
taxes* 

Joseph  fondly  considered  this  event  as  the  termination  of 
tii^  struggle  %  and  d^Alton  re-edioed  his  sentiments  when  he 
said;  18th  of  June  is  a  happy  epoch  for  the  house  of 
Austria;  for  on  that  day,  the  victorj  of  Kblin  saved  the 
monarchy,  and  the  emperor  became  master  of  the  Nether- 
lands." But  neither  the  infatuated  monarch  nor  his  sanguine 
general  were  acquainted  with  the  resolution  and  sentiments 
of  a  free  nation.  Although  the  presence  of  the  military  pre* 
vented  an  immediate  tumult,  this  apparent  tranquillity  was 
the  calm  which  precedes  the  storm.  The  licentious  spirit^ 
which  at  thid  time  agitated  France,  spread  like  an  electric 
shock  among  a  people  who  were  provoked  by  repeated  insults 
and  oppressions ;  the  patriots  daily  augmenting  in  numbers 
exulted  in  tVie  hope  of  being  assisted  by  their  neighbours, 
and  of  forming  a  similar  constitution  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Austrian  government.  Vengeance  and  retaliation  were 
denounced  acrainst  the  royalists ;  the  walls,  churches,  and 
houses  were  covered  with  placards,  calling  on  the  people  to 
imitate  the  example  set  by  the  citizens  of  Paris. 

Trautraansdorf,  who  had  before  averted  the  danger  by 
prudence  and  lenity,  was  now  anxious  to  meet  it  with  firm- 
ness. Conscious  that  the  imperial  troops,  ^v}^o  scarcely 
amounted  to  20,000,  ^veie  too  few  to  awe  a  whole  nation,  he 
earnestly  requested  an  accession  of  force.  His  apprehen- 
sions were  ridiculed  by  d' Alton,  who  boasted  that  after  send- 
ing a  battalion  of  each  regiment  to  the  army  in  Hungary,  he 
ahoiild  still  be  able  to  maintain  internal  tranquillity;  and 
Joseph  reluctantlj  despatched  only  a  single  regiment,  not 
because  he  deemed  it  necessary,  but  to  encourage  a  timid 
goyerament.''  The  forebodings  of  the  minister  were  too 
flooi^  realised.  Scarcely  a  month  elapsed  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  ancient  constitution,  before  the  people  tumultuously 
rose,  in  yarious  districts,  released  the  arrested  persons^ 
attacked  the  military,  and  plundered  the  houses  of  the  magis- 
trates. In  these  commotions  many  lives  were  lost  at  Xirlo- 
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mont,  Louvain,  Antwerp,  and  Mons,  before  tranquillity  could 
be  restored  ;  and  at  Diest,  the  patriots  led  on  by  the  monks, 
expell<  (1  tlie  imperial  troops  and  the  ma^ristrates.  Brussels 
beinr^  likewise  the  scene  of  a  momentary  effervescence,  the 
miuiater  prt)}>osed  to  disarm  the  citizens  ;  but  this  measure 
was  rejected  by  d' Alton,  who  presuming  on  tlie  force  of 
military  discipline,  contemptuously  exclaimed,  *•  If  they  want 
arms,  I  will  su|)ply  them.** 

At  this  period  many  young  men  of  Brussels,  who  had 
uttered  seditious  speeches,  were  sent  without  trial  to  serve  in 
the  army  of  Hungary  ;  and  in  the  agitated  state  of  the  public 
mind,  this  arbitrary  act  spread  through  the  nation  indignant 
and  aoUen  despondency.  Emigrations  took  place  fWmi  all 
quarters  i  the  fugitives  repairing  to  the  frontiers  of  Holland 
and  Li^e»  joined  those  who  had  quitted  their  country  in  the 
preceding  troubles,  and  formed  a  numerous  body,  ready  to 
act  offensively  against  the  government.  They  found  an  able 
chief  in  Yan-der-Noot,  a  factious  advocate  of  Brussels,  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  during  the  troubles,  and  at  whose 
instigation  the  third  estate  had  refused  to  grant  the  annual 
subsidy.  Being  aiTested  and  condemned  for  treason,  he  had 
in  1787  escaped  into  England.  After  ineffectually  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  for  his  countrymen  the  protection  and 
assistance  of  the  British  cabinet,  he  repaired  to  Berlin* 
Receiving  from  the  king  of  Prussia  only  dubious  promises^ 
he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  was  permitted  to  reside  under 
a  feigned  name,  by  the  connivance  of  the  Dutch  government, 
which  on  this  occasion  imitated  the  conduct  of  Joseph  towards 
the  exiles  in  the  late  revolution.  He  returned  in  1789  to 
Breda,  whither  he  drew  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin,  the  abbot  of 
Tongaloo,  Crumpiper,  the  chancellor  of  Brabant,  many  of  the 
nobility  of  Brussels,  almost  all  the  members  from  the  states, 
and  Van  Eupen,  canon  of  Antwerp.  By  their  efforts,  the 
emigrants  were  disci] timed,  distributed  in  different  parts  of 
the  neigbouring  country,  arms  and  ammunition  secured,  and 
a  force  amounting  to  10,000  men  organised  and  appointed. 
A  committee  was  established  at  Breda  for  the  regulation  of 
their  proceedings,  and  their  views  seconded  by  another  secret 
committee  at  Brussels. 

in  the  midst  of  this  ferment,  the  emperor  strangely  blend- 
ing conciliation  and  severity,  published  a  decree  re-establish- 
ing the  university  of  Louvain,  in  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

M  M  3 
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Tfab  ridiculous  Tersatilitj  excited  contempt  insftead  of  givia§^ 
Mtisfaetioiiy  tnd  produced  no  effect  in  allaying  internal  dis-i 
■fieotion,  or  checking  the  efforts  of  the  party  in  Holland.  A, 
regular  plan  of  hostilities  was  digested  by  the  chiefs  of  th© 
insurgents,  and  Van-der-^Icrsch,  an  officer  who  had  sig- 
nab'^fd  himself  in  the  imperial  service  during  the  seven 
years'  war,  was  u}) pointed  commander.  Van-der-Noot  assumed 
tlie  title  of  pleni[)otentiary  agrnt  of  the  people  of  Brabant, 
and  a  maTiit'csto,  under  his  sio-nature,  was  published  "in  the 
name  of  tlie  clergy  and  third  estate  of  Brabant,  in  union  with, 
many  of  the  nobility,  renoundng  their  allegiance,  and  declar- 
ing that  they  no  longer  considered  Joseph  as  their  sovereign/* 
This  manifesto,  as  a  declaration  of  war,  was  sent  to  the 
government,  and  followed  by  the  march  of  the  patriot  army 
into  Brabant. 

With  a  view  to  counteract  its  eiiects,  the  government  of 
Brussels  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  coimnon  executioner, 
and  published  a  long  vindication  of  the  emperor ;  urging 
that  although  he  had  abrogated  the  Joyous  Entry,  yet  he  had 
confirmed  the  mential  principles  of  the  coBstttuticMi,  tlie 
Meority  of  peraotiB  and  property.  To  awe  tbe  disafiected 
wilUii  the  walls,  many  peisons  of  tiiefivat  rank  wese  arrested 
on  a  ehaige  ^  eoaspiracy,  the  gates  were  shut,  paKsadoee 
pisoted  on  tke  fortiftcation^  tlie  dtkens  disannedi  and  aeftiva 
prepamtions  made  for  defence. 

Meanwhile  hostiHttes  commenced.  A  party  of  patriolB 
marehlngfi0m  tibe  neighbowhood  of  Bied%  surprised^  on  tii^ 
S5ih  of  October,  the  fi>its  of  Lillo  and  Lieifgenshoeky  on  the 
Seheldi  made  the  scanty  garrison  prisoners,  and  oonTejed 
ibd  gaardship  to  Beigen-op-Zoom.  Another  body  of  3000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Van-deiyMersch,  penetrated  to 
Tumhou^  and  though  many  were  anned  onfy  with  bludgeons^- 

e'tchforka,  and  staves,  and  without  cannon,  they  repulsed  the 
iperial  general  Schroeder,  who  attacked  them  with  1500 
men.  This  unexpected  victory,  proclaimed  a  miraele  by  the 
monks,  increased  the  spirit  and  numbers  of  the  insurgents, 
while  it  disheartened  the  royalists.  But  on  the  approach  of 
general  d*Arberg  with  7000  men,  the  patriots  retired  within 
the  Dutch  territories,  and  concealing  their  arms,  as  usual, 
dispersed  themseh  es  in  Diiteli  Brabfint  and  the  neighbour- 
ing districts  of  Liege,  waiting  for  a  more  favourable  oppor* 
tunity  to  renew  their  incursions. 
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While  the  imperial  general  remained  at  Hogstraten,  the 
insurgents  made  a  new  and  more  effectual  attempt  on  the 
side  of  Flanders.  A  body  despatched  by  Van-der-Mersch 
approached  Ghent,  seized  two  of  the  gates,  and  forcing  their 
way  into  the  tow!>,  were  joined  by  the  burghers  with  cannon 
and  ammunition  ;  the  garrison  of  1200  men  was  overpowered 
by  niimbers,  driven  acros:^  the  Scheld,  and  blockaded  in  the 
barracks  ot"  the  fort  of  St.  Pierre.  D'Arbero^  with  iiOOO  men 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  occnpied  tlie  citadel ;  but 
he  was  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  revolt.  Bruges  and 
Coui  tray  declared  for  the  rebels  ;  new  succours  poured  into 
Ghent ;  the  fort  of  St.  Pierre  was  stormed,  the  troops  in  the 
barracks  made  prisoners,  and  d'Arberg  himself  i'orced  to 
retire  in  the  night  to  Brussels.  All  Flanders  was  instantly 
emancipated  ;  the  states  assembling  at  Ghent,  in  November 
1789,  published  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  invited 
the  other  provinces  to  form  a  general  alliance.  Terror  and 
despondency  spread  to  the  seat  of  government,  the  governors- 
general  quitted  Brussels;  d' Alton  and  Trautmansdorf,  wiiose 
disputes  were  increased  by  the  impending  dangers,  acted 
without  concert ;  dAlton  concentrated  his  troops  to  make  a 
last  effort  for  the  preservation  of  the  capital,  Trautmansdorf 
liberated  the  arrested  persons,  restored  arms  to  the  citizens, 
and  issued  no  less  than  twenty-two  declarations  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor,  hoping  to  conciliate  the  people  by  suppressing 
the  seminary  at  Antwerp,  re-establishing  the  Joyous  Entry, 
and  declaring  an  amnesty. 

Of  this  confusion  and  alarm  the  patriot  chiefs  availed 
themselves  with  equal  vigour,  skill,  and  promptitude.  Van-- 
der-I\Iersch  assembling  a  body  of  insurgents,  made  a  new 
irruption  into  Brabant,  seized  Diest,  and  advancing  to 
Tirlemont,  threatened  Louvain.  DAlton  instantly  marched 
against  the  rebels,  but  pressed  by  the  insurgents  oi  Flanders, 
and  unwilling  to  risk  a  battle  which,  if  unfortunate,  w^ould 
have  left  him  no  hope  of  retreat,  he  suddenly  concluded,  with 
the  acquiescence  of  Trautmansdorf,  an  armistice  for  ten  days, 
which  was  to  be  provisionally  extended,  with  the  consent  of 
the  states  of  Brabant.  In  this  interval  he  hoped  to  turn  his 
fbrces  against  Flanders,  but  every  moment  of  delay  was  fatal 
to  tbe  imperial  cause ;  the  patriots  anticipated  his  designs, 
seduced  whole  troops  of  his  soldiers,  augmented  tlieir  party 
by  new  accessions  of  forc^  and  organist  an  insurrection  at 
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Bru.<:sels,  which  terminated  the  sti  ug^^le.  On  the  8th  of 
December  the  women  and  children  endeavoured  to  demolish 
the  intrenchment%  and  tore  up  the  palisadoes.  The  people 
assumed  the  national  cockade;  the  stareeto  resounded  with 
the  cries  of  ^' Long  live  the  patriots!  Long  live  Van-der- 
Noot  I  The  soldiers  began  to  desert,  and  two  companies  of 
the  regiment  of  Murray  at  once  joined  the  patriots. 

On  the  11  thy  an  officer  impmdentlj  attempting  to  snatch 
a  cockade  from  the  hat  of  a  buigher,  a  tnmolt  ensued,  and 
the  inhabitants  flew  to  arms.  The  imperial  troops,  separated 
and  discouraged,  were  attacked  by  different  bands  of  the 
pc^ulace,  assisted  by  the  deserters,  and,  afltor  a  conflict  which 
oontinned  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  were  driven  into  the 
upper  town.  &Alton,  fallen  from  his  former  presumption, 
dreading  the  approach  of  Van-der-Mersch  on  one  side^  and 
the  flemish  army  on  the  other,  doubtful  of  his  troops,  who 
were  reduced  to  5000  men,  surrounded  by  secret  and  declared 
enemies,  was  happy  to  secure  his  retreat  by  a  capitulation. 
He  quitted  Brussels  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  leaving  the 
cannon,  military  chests,  and  stores  in  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gent?, and  took  the  route  to  Luxemburgh,  pillaging,  plnnder- 
ing,  and  wasting  tlie  country  as  he  passed.  Tiie  example  of 
the  capital  w  as  followed  by  the  other  towns  ;  the  imperial 
troops  successively  vetlred  from  Antwerp,  Louvain,  and 
Mechlin  into  Luxemburgh,  and  the  governor,  general 
Bender,  assuming  the  command,  prepared  to  defend  that 
duchy  which  alone  continued  faithful  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  news  of  the  revolution  affected  Joseph  to  an  alarming 
degree,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  already 
weakened  by  bodily  and  mental  iniirmities.  He  burst  into 
tears,  complaining  bitterly  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the 
intelligence  from  Brussels ;  he  acknowledged  his  total  inabi- 
lity to  devise  measures  for  the  recovery  of  those  valuable 
dominions,  and  demanded  the  advice  of  Kaunitz,  whom  he 
bad  y^  scarcely  deigned  to  consult  on  these  momentous 
events.  By  his  suggestions  he  consented  to  adopt  concilia- 
tory measures,  and  count  Fliilip  Gobenzl,  who  was  supposed 
to  possess  great  influence  in  the  Netherlands,  was  despatched 
to  Brussels  to  tranquillise  the  people,  by  revoking  the  late 
edicts,  and  restoring  their  privileges.  These  measures  were^ 
however,  adopted  too  late.  When  Cobenzl  reached  the  firon- 
UpTf  all  the  provinces,  except  Luxemburgh,  were  in  the  pos* 
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session  of  the  insurgents,  the  congress  was  ronvoked  to  form, 
a  new  constitution,  and  his  overtures  were  r^ected  with 
disdain. 

In  this  moment  of  distress  Joseph  found  no  resource.  He 
in  vain  appealed  to  the  empire;  he  in  vain  obtained  a  circu- 
lar letter  from  the  pope  to  the  prelates  of  the  Netherlands 
recommending  them  to  return  to  obedience.  Embarrassed 
by  the  Turkish  war,  deriving  no  assistance  from  the  courts 
of  Versailles  and  Petei  sburgh,  his  sole  allies  on  the  Continent, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  courting  the  interposition 
of  Prussia,  his  inveterate  enemy,  England,  whom  he  had  be« 
trayed  and  insulted,  and  Holland  whom  he  had  despised  and 
humUed.  His  haughty  spirit  was  broken  by  calamity  and 
disease;  he  grasped  even  at  the  shadow  of  a  hope^  and  was 
eager  to  embrace  any  measore,  however  degrading,  for  the 
reeovery  of  the  NetherlandSi  even  though  he  should  reduce 
them  again  to  that  dependence  on  the  Iwitime  Powers  from 
which  it  had  been  his  boast  to  emancipate  them.  He  hoped, 
to  condliate  Pi*ussia  by  cessions  on  the  side  of  Foknd;  he 
trusted  that  England  would  gladly  tender  her  assistance  to 
obtain  the  renewal  of  the  Barrier  Treaty ;  he  relied  on  the 
jealousy  which  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands  would 
excite  in  Holland ;  he  flattered  himself  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
different  proyinces  would  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  ac- 
cept a  free  constitution  under  the  guaranty  of  the  triple 
alliance.  But  he  was  again  deceived.  England  refused  to  in- 
terfere in  a  cause  which  was  opposed  by  her  great  continental 
ally ;  Holland  beheld  his  distress  with  indifference,  if  not 
with  satisfaction;  Frederic  Willi  am,  who  was  maturin^^  a 
grand  system  for  tlie  reduction  of  Austria,  fomented  the  dis- 
contents iu  the  Netherlands,  and  exerted  all  his  elforts  to 
inflame  that  liostile  spirit  which  pervaded  every  part  of  the 
hereditary  doruinions,  and  was  rising  against  Joseph  in  the 
.  different  courts  of  Europe. 


Chap.  CXXX  1789,  1790. 

Throughout  the  hereditary  countries  the  same  ferment 
prevailed  as  that  which  had  preceded  the  explosion  in  the 
.  17etherland&   Addresses  poured  from  all  quarters  against 
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innoTAtions  of  Joseph  j  and  the  priticipal  members  of  the 
civil  ^ni\ornnient  represented  in  terms  equally  strong  the 
ditticiilties  which  occurred  in  collecting  the  new  land-tar-' 
In  Hung-ary  the  discontents  rose  to  an  alarming  height,  and 
were  iriflaiiK'd  by  the  severities  used  in  enforcing  the  military 
levies.  These  unprecedented  acts  of  authority  were  universally 
stigmatised  as  oppressive  and  unconstitutional ;  and  many  of 
counties  refused  to  comply  with  requisitions  which  they 
dedtved  and  beyond  their  ability  to  fulfil.  The  Hun- 
g«riMi  nbUos  abiD^  in  tlie  aam*  baughty  tone  in  which  they 
had  fofmerly  dieteted  to  tfaeir  kings,  deMaded  the  eotttmia- 
tloii  of  their  righta»  the  pendMioii  to  fMune  their  natioofti 
drasy  and  the-  rernTal  of  Iheir  native  hxifpia^^  in  the  aet» 
asd  records  of  the  kit^dom. 

In  the  nidit  of  these  pnblie  diatreasesy  the  deeHoing  spirit 
of  Jcm^  was  troubled  with  domestie  loiids.  -He  had  o£MM- 
his  brother  Leopold  by  an  imprudent  partiaMtj  to  his  nephevr 
the  arehdiilLe  Frauds,  who  had  been  bioaighl  op  under  hiff 
auspice^  and  by  an  unjustifiable  attempt  to  secure  for  hin^ 
the  reversion  of  the  imperial  crown. '  This  impolitic  attempt 
to  raise  tiie  son  above  the  father  created  an  incurable  jcalooay 
between  the  two  brothers ;  and  Leopold  not  only  censured 
every  part  of  hia  conduct,  bol^  in  internal  and  external  policy, 
but  sedulously  avoided  even  an  interview  or  any  species  oi 
communication  which  might  implicate  him  in  the  transaetions' 
or  embarrassments  of  his  brother. 

Joseph  sunk  under  the  struggle  of  contending  passions, 
the  weight  of  accumulated  calamities,  and  the  effects  of  dis- 
ease. The  same  languor  which  prevailed  in  the  chamber  of 
the  sick  monarch,  was,  for  a  time,  diffused  through  every 
department  of  state :  although  a  v^ar  with  Prussia  seem^ 
inevitable,  he  neither  formed  magaziues  nor  made  the  neces- 
sary auirrnentations  of  the  army;  equally  unable  to  avert, 
and  unwilling  to  encounter  the  danger,  he  displayed  the  ex- 
tremes of  anxiety,  alarm,  and  irresolution.  But  as  the  storm 
apjiroached,  his  mind  regained  a  portion  of  its  pristine  ac- 
tivity, and,  in  the  commencement  of  February,  1790,  he 
ordered  the  requisite  preparations  for  impending  hostilities. 
He  felt  also  the  necessity  of  conciliating  his  subjects  to  frus- 
timte  the  designs  of  Prussia,  which  were  founded  on  their 
growing  diea&etion,  and  accordingly  revoked  many  of  his 
unpopiilar  edicts  and  prepared  to  lescisd  many  others.  He 
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received  the  haughty  demands  of  the  Hungarians  with  con- 
descension and  complacency,  restored  their  constitution  as  it 
existed  at  his  accession,  promised  speedily  to  solemniBe  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation,  and  as  an  c^irnest  of  his  iatexv-. 
tions,  sent  back  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen. 

The  rapture  with  which  the  crown  was  received  proved 
the  precipitation  and  foUy  of  wantonly  choking  the  feelings 
pf  a  people  so  Busceptiblejof  national  prejudice,  and  so  awakd 
to  national  honour*  T^itunplud  an^es  were  erected  in  its 
passage;  ererj-toim  was  ar  seene  of  festivity;  nnniber» 
nocking  from  all  quarters  swelled  the  cayalcade^  and  at  Bnda 
exaltk^  mnltitodes  crowding  to  the  cathedral  weLoomed  the 
predouB  paUadiom  of  their  national  splendour  and  freedom* 

At  night  the  crown  was  remoTod  into  the  cYunpeL  of  th^ 
palace,  and  guarded  by  two  magistrates  witb  drawn  sabres. 
The  whole  city  was  illuminated,  the. streets  resounded  witb 
songs  of  joy  and  exultation,  and  on  every  side  was  heard 
the  exela]iMtion»  Long  live  the  liherties  of  the  Hungarian 
people!" 

But  Joseph  did  not  live  to  experience  the  good  effects  o£ 
this  change  of  conduct;  for  this  awful  crisis  his  reign  and 
life  were  hastening  to  a  close.    Though  naturally  robust 

and  hardy,  his  incessant  exertions  of  body  and  mind  had 
worn  down  his  frame ;  and  liis  last  campaign  accelerated  his 
decay.  He  exposed  himself  to  the  sultry  lieats  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  to  the  noxious  air  which  exhaled  ixom  the  marshes 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Diinube,  wliere  he  often  slept  on  the  bare 
ground.  He  was  his  own  minister  and  general;  by  day  he 
encountered  the  fatigues  of  a  common  soldier,  and  regulated 
the  complicated  affairs  of  the  army;  at  night  he  scarcely 
allowed  himself  more  than  five  hours  for  repose,  conducting 
with  his  own  hand  the  extensive  correspondence  relative  to 
all  the  affairs  of  his  vast  r  nipire. 

In  December,  1788,  a  lever,  derived  from  anxiety,  liard- 
ship,  and  fatigue,  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Vienna.  During 
several  months  he  was  in  considerable  danger,  and  was  after* 
wards  long  confined  bv  an  asthmatic  complaint  With  ex- 
treme eare  and  attentien  he  seemed  to  recoTcr  gradually; 
bnt  his  incessant  restlessness,  and  the  fatal  reirolntion  in  the 
Netherlands,  occasioned  a  rdapse,  and  he  finally  sunk  under 
accumulated  disorders  of  body  and  mind. 

Joseph  dosed  his  life  with  great  marks  of  pie^  and  con- 
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Iritioii*  Findlog  hiniBelf  rapidly  decliniiigt  he  asaanbled  his 
phy^daiu^  and  exhorted  them  to  inform  him  whether  there 
were  an j  hopes  of  amendment  He  received  their  prognostic 
of  his  impending  dissolution  with  the  greatest  firmness^  and 
despatched  a  letter,  requesting  the  immediate  presence  of  his 
brother  Leopold.  He  then  prepared  himself  fur  liis  approach- 
ing end,  by  performing  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and 
received  the  holy  sacrament^  and  extreme  unction. 

But  the  activity  of  his  mind  did  not  forsake  him,  and  he 
never  discontinued  the  use  of  his  pen.  After  a  violent  attack 
of.  his  disorder^  one  of  the  physicians  inculcating  the  neces- 
sity of  repose,  he  replied,  I  have  been  so  much  accustomed 
to  business  that  it  will  be  irksome  to  be  unemployed,  especi- 
ally at  a  time  when  the  welfare  of  my  subjects  requires  all 
my  attention.  He  therefore  continued,  almost  without  inter- 
mission, to  direct  t!ic  iilfnir.s  of  i^overnaienty  though  iu  the 
midst  of  the  most  excruciatinii:  torments. 

He  made  liis  last  declaration  to  the  army,  through  count 
Haddick,  pr  ^ident  of  the  council  of  war.  *'  Feelin?."  he 
said,  **the  approacli  of  death,  I  i^hould  deem  myself  highly 
unp^rateful  did  I  not  express  my  entire  satisfaction  at  the 
hdelity,  bravery,  and  promptitude  which  my  army  has  dis- 
played on  all  occasions.  To  be  a  soldier,  was  ever  my 
warmest  desire;  to  promote  the  honour  and  wrliarc  of  my 
troops  my  principal  care.  As  a  sovereign,  I  lia  \  c  directed 
my  cdiit'f  endeavours  to  that  end;  and  as  a  companion  in 
war,  1  vied  with  them  in  sharing  their  hardships  and  dangers. 
Whatever  could  assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  or  contribute  to  their  comfort  and  preservation, 
was  never  omitted,  and  every  seedier  was  to  me  an  object  of 
regard. 

**  The  last  campaign  has  fully  answered  my  most  sangoine 
wishes  for  the  honour  of  my  arms ;  and  mj  troops  have  ae- 
qnircd  that  fame  throughout  Europe  which  they  highly 
deserved.  I  shall  carry  with  me  to  the  grave  the  consoling 
conviction  that  th^  will  continue  by  their  actions  to  merit 
so  just  a  reputation." 

Enfeebled  by  incessant  sufferings,  his  dissolution  was  ac* 
celerated  by  the  unexpected  death  of  his  beloved  niece,  the 
archduchess  Elizabeth,  a  princess  of  the  house  o(*  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  sister  to  the  great  duchess  of  Russia.  He  had 
himself  chosen  this  amiable  princess  to  be  the  consort  of  his 
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favourite  nopTiew  Francis,  and  loved  her  witli  paternal  fond- 
ness, while  she  looked  up  to  him  with  filial  reverence  and 
affection.  On  receiving  the  melancholy  intelligence,  the 
emperor  smote  his  forehead  with  his  hanrls,  remained  lor 
some  time  absorbed  in  grief,  and  at  length  exclaimed,  Oh 
God,  thv  will  be  done !" 

In  the  midst  of  his  afjony  he  had  the  courage  to  support 
an  interview  of  three  hours  with  his  nephew ;  but  altliough 
his  firmness  of  mind  did  not  give  Avay,  his  bodily  strength 
could  not  resist  so  awful  a  shock.  Feeling  the  approach  of 
death,  he  summoned  his  confessor  at  three  in  the  morning", 
and  devoutly  heard  the  prayers  ordered  by  the  church  ior 
persons  in  the  last  agonies.  Though  his  ;3ight  failed,  liis 
senses  remained  unimpaired  till  the  last  moment,  and  he  ex- 
pired on  the  20th  of  February,  1790,  with  perfect  composure, 
and  almost  without  a  groan,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign. 

His  testament  contained  only  a  few  fines,  by  which  he 
declared  Leopold  his  vniTersal  heir ;  but  a  <M)dtcil  annexed 
proved  a  grateful  and  affectionate  disposition,  for  he  ordered 
that  all  employed  about  his  person  should  receive  their 
whole  salary  during  their  fives* 

On  the  table  in  his  cabinet  were  found  several  letters 
written  the  preceding  day,  which  equally  displayed  the  calm- 
ness of  his  mind,  and  the  warmth  of  his  feeluigs.  One  of 
them,  in  a  trembling  hand,  was  addressed  to  some  ladies  of 
high  distinction,  whose  society  he  had  long  frequented.  . 

**  To  the  five  ladies*  who  bore  with  my  society. 

"  The  moment  draws  near  in  which  it  is  time  to  take  a 
last  farewell,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  patience  and  kindness 
you  have  shown  me  for  so  many  years,  during  which  I  have 
never  regretted  one  day  passed  in  your  company.  The  idea 
of  quitting  it  is  the  only  act  of  resignation  that  gives  me 
pain.  In  regard  to  myself,  I  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful 
for  the  decrees  of  1^-ovidence,  relying  on  whom,  I  wait  my 
dissolution  with  perfect  resiLrnation.  Kemcmber  me,  and 
think  of  me  also  in  your  prayers.  You  will  see  by  my  writ- 
ing the  state  I  am  in.    Once  more  adieu  !** 

Joseph  undoubtedly  possessed  many  great  and  amiable 
qualities,  but  they  were  counteracted  by  a  rebtlessness  of  tem- 

*  Princesses  Frances  and  Charles  Licht«nstein»  countesses  Clary, 
Kin»ki|  ar.d  Kauuitz. 
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per,  and  a  rage  for  innovation,  which  were  with  difficulty  con- 
troUed  even  in  hiB  yontlr,  by  the  cairn  judgment  and  wary 
circumspection  of  his  mother;  defects  aggravated  by  a 
B|)irit  of  despotism  derived  from  his  high  birth,  and  fostered 
by  his  condiicd  education.*  To  these  may  be  added,  an 
habitual  duplicity,  and  a  disregard  of  the  moat  solemn  en- 
gagements, which  sunk  him  in  the  o])niion  of  Europe,  and 
deprived  him  at  once  of  the  love  oi  hi^  subjectdy  and  the 
confidence  of  liis  allies. 

A  wise  statesman  will  always  consult  the  genius  and 
temper  of  lui  people,  and  make  even  prejudice  and  super- 
stition subservient  to  the  general  good.  Joseph,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself  and  for  Europe,  acted  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  this  plain  rule,  he  attempted  to  abolish  deepr 
rooted  institutional  «nd  to  eiftiipoite  prejudices  and  opinions 
whidi  had  heed  coneeerated  hj  ages.  He  expected  tiiaA  to 
be  tiie  work  of  a  moment  whioh  eonld  onlf  he  the  gradual 
o|>eration  of  BUOcessiTe  years;  he  never  distinguished  what 
was  just  or  specioiis  in  theofj,  from  what  was  sedncihie  to 
praetioe.  To  us(&  the  weeds  of  his  rival  EVedericv  ^*his 
'  head  was  a  confosed  magasine  of  dsspatohei^  decrees,  and 
projects."  With  the  most  thoughtless  predintation,  he 
made  kws  before  ho  had  remOTod  tiie  obstacles  to  their 
execution,  or  could  di  scorer  and  remedy  their  defects^  and 
changed  them  with  the  same  |«ecipitation  as  they  wev^ 
made.  Henoe  he  issued  an  amazing  number  of  ordinances 
and  resonpt^  many  of  which  being  iU-digested  or  ambi- 
guous, were  seldom  carried  into  execution.  Couriers  were 
despatched  upon  couriers  counteracting  preceding  orders, 
nml  every  new  edict  was  modified  or  Umited  by  additional 
decrees. 

*  His  mother  bore  testimony  to  his  inflexible  character  when  she  said 
to  a  celebrated  urtiaty  '*  I  teach  my  son  to  loye  the  arti,  which  may  tmd 
to  loften  his  mind»  Ibr  he  has  n  !iard  heart.**    She  no  Icm  regretted  hii 

restlessness  of  temper,  anr!  mge  for  nino%'ntion.  '*  My  son,**  she  said  to  a 
lady  of  her  court,  "  dtsires  me  to  dismantle  the  fortitications  of  Vienna. 
•I  am  an  old  woman ;  i  aimo&L  remember  when  Vienna  was  besieged  by 
the  Turkc,  and  that  valess  the  capital  bad  been  capable  of  withstanding 
a  blockade  until  it  was  relieved  by  John  Sobittki,  the  Ottoman  boides 
•would  have  ravaged  the  hereditary  domiiiiorf^,  nnrl  even  overrun  the 
empire.  I  have  myself  twice  seen  Vieiuia  almost  the  frontier  ot  my 
dominions.  Let  Joseph  act  as  he  pleases  when  1  am  deadf  but  while  I 
liva»  Vienna  ibdl  not  be  dinnantledL** 
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With  these  principles,  it  is  no  wonder. that  his  reign  was, 
a  continued  seene  of  agitation  and  disappointment*  He 
himself  bore  witness  to  the  foUy,  the  ineoiisistene7,  and  the 
impracticability  of  his  Schemes^  when  al  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  said,  I  wonid  have  engraven  on  mj  tomb,  Here  lies  a 
sovereign,  who  with  the  best  inlentioiis  never  carried  ^  ' 
single  project  into  execQtion." 

Joseph  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Elizabetl^ 
Maria,  daughter  of  Philip  duke  of  Parma,  a  princess  of 
great  beauty  and  accomplishments.  She  died  in  November 
1763,  in  the  prime  of  youth,  of  the  small  pox,  and  left  a 
daiiirhter  who  survived  her  only  seven  years.  Joseph  was 
long  inconsola])le  for  her  loss,  and  always  cherished  the 
warmest  ati'ection  for  Tier  memo^}^ 

Hi«  second  wife  was  Maria  Jos(  |)ha,  princess  of  Bavaria, 
daui! liter  of  the  emperor  Charles  VII.,  whom  he  espoused 
in  1765.  Joseph  was  reluctantly  induced  to  conclude  this 
marriage  by  the  importunities  of  his  parents,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  the  allodial  inheritance  of  her  brother. 
But  as  the  princt  ss  was  deficient  in  personal  charms  and 
mental  accomplishments,  she  never  acquired  his  ali'ection,  * 
and  he  treated  her  ^vith  coldness  and  neglect.  Death  dis- 
solved this  ill-assorted  union  before  the  close  of  the  second 
year,  and  in  May,  1767,  the  young  empress  fell  al^acrifice  to 
the  same  disorder,  which  had  proTed&tal  to  her  predecessor. 

Joseph  did  not  again  enter  into  the  htnds  of  wedlocki 
and  dying  witJiont  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  lurother 
Leopold. 


Cbaf.  0XXXI.^BEIGN  OF  LEOPOLD  IL^  1790. 

LbofoldIL  ascended  the  tottering  throne  vacated  by  the 
death  of  his  brotiier  in  the  fort7«4hird  year  of  his  age. 
Wherever  he  turned  his  ejres^  he  saw  himself  surrounded 
hj  dangers ;  his  monarehj  was  shaken  to  die  very  founda- 
tions ;  all  parts  of  his  yast  dominions  were  either  agitated 
by  intestine  commotions,  or  the  scene  of  open  rebellion. 
The  Netherlands  erected  into  an  independent  republic, 
seemed  irrecoverably  torn  from  his  empire.  In  Bohemia 
and  Lower  Austria  the  states  presented  a  remonstrance 
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against  the  new  land  tax,  and  purposed  to  follow  t\i\s  appeal 
with  a  general  representation  of  their  numerous  f^rie\  ances, 
and  an  earnest  demand  ot"  redress.  In  Hungary  the  ferment 
had  risen  almost  to  rebellion,  notwithstanding  the  restitution 
of  the  privileges,  extorted  from  the  late  sovereign.  It  was 
urged  hj  the  disaffeeted  that  as  Joseph  was  never  crowned 
and  bad  violated  the  fandamental  laws  of  the  realm,  his  des-  • 
potic  conduct  had  abrogated  the  rale  of  succession ;  that 
Leopold  had  therefore  no  hereditary  claim  to  the  throne,  and 
that  the  ancient  right  of  electing  the  monarch  reverted  to 
the  nation.  In  the  foil  confidence  of  their  strength,  they 
anticipated  the  exercise  of  this  darling  privily :  Hun-  > 
ggry^  ihej  exclaimed,  ^'has  no  need  of  an  Austrian  king." 

Kor  was  the  aspect  of  Europe  in  general  more  favourable 
to  the  house  of  Austria.  . 

The  English  had  been  driven  by  repeated  acts  of  insult 
and  duplicity,  and  by  the  intimate  connection  of  the  court 
of  Vienna  with  France,  to  abandon  the  hope  too  long 
cherished,  of  renewing  the  ancient  league  which  had  rescued 
the  house  of  Austria  from  the  brink  of  destruction,  and 
maintained  the  safety  of  Europe.  As  a  counterpoise  to  the 
union  of  Austria  and  France,  tliey  had  formed  a  strict  alli- 
ance with  Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia,  which  placed 
at  their  disposal  the  first  military  power  of  Germany.  They 
had  also  re^ioued  Holland  from  the  trammels  of  France,  and 
were  prepaiiTipr  measures  to  render  their  political  and  com- 
mercial regulations  independent  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and 
to  resume  their  former  ascendency  on  the  Continent.  They 
had  rescued  the  king  of  Sweden  from  the  dangers  of  a 
Danish  invasion,  and  purposed  to  force  the  two  imperial 
courts  to  relinquish  their  conquests  from  the  Porte ;  they 
had  assisted  in  liberating  Poland  from  the  domination  of 
Kussia,  and  promoted  the  rc- establishment  of  the  hereditary 
monarchy  as  the  means  of  restoring  that  degraded  country 
to  its  pristine  splendour.  They  were  opening  new  channels 
for  the  transport  of  naval  stores,  and  other  necessary  com- 
•  modities  hitherto  exclusively  drawn  from  Bossia;  and  by 
asdsting  Prussia  to  obtain  Dantzig  and  Thorn  from  the 
Poles'for  equivalent  advantages,  they  hoped  at  once  to  unite 
the  two  powers  in  promoting  the  interests  of  their  trade, 
and  to  gratify  a  prince  whose  agency  had  contributed  to 
thdr  ascendency* 
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f^rederie  William,  king  of  Prussia,  from  habit,  interests^ 
and  personal  feelings  hostile  to  the*bouse  of  Alistria,  was 
concentratiiig  all  his  efforts  to  secure  that  preponderance  jn 
Germany  which  had  been  so  long  and  ao  ablj  contested  hy 
2u8  predecessor.  Besides  the  engagements  which  he  had 
.  formed  in  common  with  the  Maritime  Powers,  he  had  con- 
cluded, on  the  29th  of  January,  1790,  an  alliance  with  the  * 
Porte  for  obtaining  the  restitution  of  the  Crimea^  and  the 
proyinces  lost  during  the  existing  war,  as  well  as  for 
wresting  Grallicia  firom  Austria.  He  fomented  the  internal 
troubles  in  every  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions^  suffered 
his  officers  to  assist  the  insurgents  in  the  Netherlands,  per- 
.  ntitted  a  committee  of  disaffected  Hungarians  to  hold  their 
meetings  at  Berlin,  and  was  ready  to  engage  in  a  war 
against  the  house  of  Austriay  if  he  could  not  otherwise 
realise  his  views. 

To  resist  this  great  combination,  Leopold  had  no  other 
ally  except  Russia,  who  was  too  much  employed  in  the  war 
with  Turkey,  to  afford  him  effectual  assistance.  The  French 
Revolution  had  burst  asunder  the  bands  of  amity  formed  by 
the  treaty  of  Versailles,  and  the  most  powerful  party  in  the 
nation  not  only  inflftmcd  the  commotions  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  grasped  in  imacrination  so  valuable  a  territory,  but 
endeavoured  to  animate  the  people  with  that  political  anti- 
pathy which  in  preceding  times  had  ;2^iven  rise  to  the  bloody 
contests  between  the  bosses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon. 

The  important  points  which  demanded  the  immedinto 
attention  of  Leopold  were,  to  compose  the  discontents  in  tlio 
hereditary  countries,  to  recover  the  Netherlands,  to  secure 
a  speedy  and  honourable  peace  with  the  Turk?,  to  ctfect  a 
reconciliation  with  Prussia,  and  to  obtf\in  the  imperial  crown. 

Well  aware  that  the  success  of  all  his  endeavours  wouhl 
ultimately  depend  on  an  accommodation  with  Prussia  and 
the  Maritime  Powers,  he  had  scarcely  reached  Vienna  ^ 
before  he  opened  a  direct  corrcspoiid(  nee  wij:h  Frederic 
William,  in  which  he  justitied  the  continuance  of  the  war  " 
against  the  Turks,  expressed  his  alarm  at  the  recent  alliance 
with  the  Porte,  and  offered  to  conclude  peace,  on  the  condi-  - 
tion  of  retaining  the  territories  secured  to  Austria  by  the 
treaty  of  Passarovitz.    Yet  while  thus  earnestly  courting 
peace,  he  did  not  act  with  indecision  or  weakness.  He 
hastened  to  repair  the  loased  of  las  army,  and  assembled  .a 
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considerable  force  in  Bohemi?i  and  Moravia,  to  resist  any- 
sudden  attack  on  the*  part  of  Prussia.  He  intrusted  to 
London  tlie  command,  of  this  force,  but  to  avoid  the  slightest 
pretext  for  aggression,  he  ordered  him  to  form  a  cordon 
from  Leutmeritz  to  JablunkOy  at  a  considerable  distaaoe 
from  the  Prussian  frontier. 

In  his  letters  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  apologised  for 
these  precautions.  "In  the  present  crisis,"  he  said,  "pru- 
dence will  not  allow  me  to  omit  proper  measures  for  the 
defence  of  my  states  in  case  of  attack.  Your  majesty,  I  am 
convinced,  would  have  taken  the  same  precautions  on  a 
similar  occasion;  it  is  in  your  power  to  stop  these  arma- 
ments, aud  confer  a  great  obligation  on  me,  by  explaining 
your  intentions  and  removing  all  my  doubts." 

After  announcing  his  resolution  to  soKcit  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  requesting  the  concurrence  of  Prussia,  he 
added,  "  In  fature  I  solemnly  protest  no  views  of  aggrandise-^ 
meat  will  ever  enter  into  my  politieal  system.  I  wUl  doubt- 
leas  employ  all  the  means  in  my  possession  to.  defend  my 
country,  should  I  nnfoirtanfltelj  be  driven  to  such  measures  ;. 
but  I  will  endeavour  to  give  no  umbrage.  To  your  majesty, 
in  {mrticular,  I  will  act  as  you  act  towards  me^  and  imL 
spare,  no  e^rts  to  preserve  perfect  harmony.  I  will  use  my 
utmost  endeavours  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  my  co-estate^^ 
of  the  empire^  and  in  regard  to  the  Grennanic  association^  I 
protest^  that  should  I  invited  I  would  not  hesitate  tc^ 
accede^  provided  its  stipulations  were  rendered  common  and 
reciprocal^'' 

OvcrtiiT  Gs  so  candid  met  with  a  suitable  return.  In  reply^ 
Frederic  William  proposed  to  adopt  as  the  basis  of  a  general 
pacification  either  the  status  quo  before  the  war,  which  was 
suggested  by  Great  Britain,  or  a  general  arrangement 
adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  respective  powers^  by  propor- 
tionate exchanges,  equivalents^  and  compensations,  which  he 
himself  preferred.  In  proposing  this  alternative,  his  object 
was  to  acquire  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  by  extorting  from  the  house 
of  Austria  a  considerable  part  of  Gmllicia,  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  Poland,  and  repaying  this  cession  by  procuring  from 
the  Turks  the  provinces  ceded  to  Charles  "VT.  at  the  peace  of 
Passarovitz.  To  fcenre  the  acquiescence  of  Leopold,  h© 
promised  not  to  oppose  the  recovery  of  the  Netherlands^  and 
oii^ed  to  support  his  pretensions  to  the  imperial  crown* 
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Some  raodiiications  were  respectively  brought  forward  hy 
both  parties,  and  an  armistice  with  the  Turks  suggested  by 
England.  But  Leopold,  anxious  to  push  his  success  before 
the  king^  of  Prussia  could  take  part  in  the  contest,  rejected 
an  armistice,  and  redoubled  his  efforts  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  The  grand  vizier  having  been  strangled  for  his 
defeat  at  Kymiiik,  was  succeeded  by  Hassan  Pasha;  and  the 
prince  of  Coburgh  was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the 
Austrian  army  on  the  Danube,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
moval of  Loudon  to  command  the  troops  on  the  Prussian 
frontier.  After  a  long  blockade,  the  garrison  of  Orsova 
being  alarmed  by  au  earthquake,  abandoned  the  place,  and 
the  Austrians  hastened  to  besiege  Widdin  and  Giurgevu. 
But  the  threats  of  the  king  of  Prussia  prevented  the  prose- 
cution of  the  siege  of  Widdin ;  while  at  Giurgevo  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Turks,  and  after  a  desperate  engagement 
driven  from  tbeir  lines.  This  was  .the  last  action  of  the 
war ;  because  the  transactions  on  the  JProssian  fhrntim  soon 
occasioned  the  condnsion  of  an  annistiee. 

Beinforeements  had  continued  to  pour  into  Bohemia  and 
Moravia ;  while  Frederic  W£lliani»  after  detaching  a  fosce 
on  the  nde  of  Poland^  led  a  considerable  army  into  Silesia» 
and  took  up  his  head  quarters  between  Erankenstein  and 
Beichenbach.  During  the  pause  whidi  the  approach  of  the 
two  armies  oocasionedy  the  negotiations  were  renewed,  and 
a  congress  formed  at  Bdchenbaehby  the  Austrian^  Prussian, 
Kn^i^,  and  Dutch  plenipotentiaries.  The  king  of  Prussia 
seemed  determinerl  not  to  recede  from  his  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing Dantzic  and  Thorn,  and  Leopold  was  equally  resolved 
not  to  yield  the  fertile  and  populous  district  of  GaUicia,  with 
the  valuable  salt  mines  of  Vielitza,  for  what  he  termed  the 
barren  districts  possessed  by  the  house  of  Austria  at  the 
peace  of  Passarovits*  During  this  fruitless  discussion  Leo 
pold  artfully  opened  a  separate  communication  with  Great 
Britain,  on  whom  the  decision  of  this  important  contest 
ultimately  depended  ;  and  fortunately  England  still  fostered 
a  predilpction  for  Austria,  which  all  past  provocations  had 
not  obliterated.  Unwilling  to  lessen  her  territories,  they  did 
not  approve  tlie  proposed  restoration  of  Gallicia  as  a  com- 
pensation to  Poland  for  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  and  were  no  less 
anxious  to  prevent  any  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minions. They  eudeayoured  therefore  to  promote  a  separate 
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pence  between  Leopold  and  the  Porte,  on  the  condition  of 
restoring  all  conquests  made  during  the  war,  and  hoped 
afterwards  to  extort  the  arquiescence  of  Russia  in  similar 
terms.  They  were  equ^illy  anxious  to  effect  the  restoration 
of  the  Netherlands  to  the  house  of  Austria,  with  the  revival 
of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  the  re-estabhshment  of  the  anciLut 
constitution  under  the  joint  guanuitj  of  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Holland. 

Leopold,  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  cabinet, 
gained  their  confidence,  and  turned  their  assistance  to  the 
promotion  of  his  own  views  with  consummate  address.  He 
expressed  to  the  British  minister  at  Vienna  his  conviction, 
that  iVoni  tin*  clifiriicter  of  the  sovereign,  the  wisdom  of  the 
administration,  and  the  national  influence,  England  was  the 
only  power  wliicli  could  restore  general  tranquillity  ;  he  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
king,  requiring  a  trilling  extension  of  frontier,  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  This  extensioa 
was,  the  town  and  territory  of  Old  Orsova,  and  a  similar 
district  in  Croatia,  wliich  gave  the  Turks  a  footing  heyond 
the  Danube  and  the  Una.  He  expressed  also  his  readiness 
to  receiTe  the  Nedieriands  with  tiieir  ancient  constitation, 
and  to  reviye  the  Barrier  Treaty ;  but  he  artfully  hinted, 
that  an  unsnccessful  war  would  drive  him  to  the  necessity  of 
lelinquishing  a  part  of  those  countries  to  France,  to  purchase 
her  assistance  in  recovering  the  remainder.  By  this  con- 
duoty  and  these  lures,  he  drew  from  the  Maritime  Powers  a 
public  declaration  that  they  would  not  co-operate  in  the  re- 
*  establishment  of  peace  witii  the  Porte^  except  on  tiie  basis 
of  the  ^aius  quo,  or  actual  possesion  beibre  the  war,  and 
that  they  should  not  deem  themselves  bound  to  take  part  in 
«  contest  which  might  ensue  from  the  perseverance  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  his  demand  of  Dantaic  and  Thorn,  and 
the  cession  of  Grallicia. 

fVederic  William,  thus  unsupported  by  the  Maritime 
Powers,  alarmed  lest  the  Turks  should  be  alienated  by  his 
proposal  to  dismember  their  territories,  and  aware  that  the 
Poles  could  not  be  induced  to  cede  Dantadc  and  Thorn,  the 
two  barriers  of  their  country,  without  a  proper  equivalent, 
adopted  more  pacific  sentiments.  His  decision  was  hastened 
by  the  artful  threat  of  Leopold,  that  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  purchase  a  peace  irom  \im  Xuks  by  the  restitution  of  all 
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his  oonquestfl^  in  order  to  turn  his  whole  force  agaimit 
VmBOA.  The  discuadon  was  therefore  soon  brought  to  a 
concluBioD,  and  a  convention  signed  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1790,  at  Beiohenbach,  by  which  Leopold  agreed  to  enter 
into  an  armistice  with  the  Turks,  to  open  a  n^otiation  for 
peace  under  the  mediation  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  on  the 
basis  <^  the  status  quo,  and  to  give  an  equivalent  to  Frusaia^ 
should  he  obtain  any  advantage  or  acquisition  from  the  Forte» 
He  also  engaged  not  to  assist  Bussia,  should  the  attempts  to 
conclude  a  peace  between  her  and  the  Porte  fail  of  success  ; 
and  he  consented  to  restore  to  the  Netherlands  their  ancient 
constitution  and  privileges,  imder  the  guaranty  of  the  three 
allied  powers. 

On  the  signature  of  this  convention,  the  two  armies  with- 
drew from  the  frontiers ;  and  by  the  intervention  of  Prussia 
an  armistice  was  concluded  between  Austria  and  the  Porte, 
at  Giurgevo,  on  the  19th  of  September,  for  nine  months. 
A  congress  of  plenipotentiaries  from  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
the  mediating  powers  was  soon  afterwards  assembled  at 
Szistova,  and  all  the  subjects  of  contention  seemed  on  the 
point  of  boin[^  arranged  by  an  amicnblc  compromise.  The 
negotiation  was,  however,  suspended  by  a  dispute  relative  to 
the  cesj^ion  of  Old  Orsova  and  the  district  on  the  Una, 
which  Frederic  William  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  con- 
vention, and  required  an  equivalent.  Leopold  persisting  in 
his  demand,  asserted  that  those  ces^^ions  were  triHiDg  in 
themselves,  and  necessary  for  the  security  of  his  frontier ; 
he  argued  that  they  had  been  usurped  by  the  Turks  in  con- 
travention to  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  and,  in  June,  1791, 
his  plenipotentiaries,  suspending  the  conferences,  even  re- 
tired to  Bucharest.  But  at  this  crisis  the  divisions  of  the 
allied  |)o^vers  favoured  the  views  of  Leopold. 

During  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  the  allies  were 
preparing  to  fulfil  their  original  design,  by  prescribing  to 
Russia  the  same  conditions  which  they  had  already  pre- 
scribed to  Austria.  With  this  view  the  king  of  Prussia 
hastened  his  military  preparations,  sent  a  force  into  Poland, 
and  took  possession  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  while  England 
fitted  out  naval  armaments  for  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea. 

Catherine^  sensible  of  the  straits  to  which  the  emperor 
was  reduced,  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  tbe  con- 
vention oonduded  at  Bd<^enbach»  than  she  accelerated  a 
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peiee  with  SiredAn,  that  she  might  be  prepared  to  mist  the 
threetened  attack*  She  redoubled  lier  efots  against  tlie 
ToifcSi  and  gained  coondeiabk  adyaiitages  $  bat  must  have 
been  ultimately  reduced  to  reUnquish  her  aoquisitioiiSi  had 
the  allies  continued  to  act  with  vigour  and  unanimity. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  fitt^  who  h^  coBeeived  and  matured 
the  new  plan  of  continental  poli^^  was  shackled  by  the 
disinclination  of  parliament  to  enter  into  a  war  with  RusBi% 
for  interests  in  which  England  was  not  immediately  eoa<* 
eemed.  He  reluctantly  suspended  his  araoaments,  aban- 
doned the  engagements  which  had  been  contracted  with 
Prussia,  and  was  forced  to  recur  to  the  feeble  offices  of 
negotiation.  This  faiijure  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  asoen* 
dency  wliich  had  been  gained  by  England  in  the  Prussian 
cabinet.  Frederic  William,  indignant  at  being  thus  de« 
sorted,  inveighed  against  the  wavering  policy  of  the  British 
government,  and  endeavoured  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
dangerous  situation  liy  relinquishing  the  grand  objects  of 
the  alliance  and  conciliating  those  powers  to  whom  he  had 
vainly  pur[)oscrl  to  dictate  terms  of  peace. 

Leopold  skilfully  |)rotited  by  a  schism  which  had  saved 
his  ally  from  huiniiiation.  He  ext  rtf  d  the  same  address  to 
amuse  and  gain  Prussia,  which  he  had  before  employed  to 
conciliate  England,  and  he  fouiid  little  difhculty  in  securing 
a  prince  who  was  deeply  mortitied  at  the  failure  of  all  his 
projects,  and  who  had  no  resouree  but  to  hasten  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  A  secret  and  intimate  correspondence  was 
opened  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin ;  the  con- 
ferences at  Szistova  were  resumed ;  the  principal  conduct  of 
the  negotiation  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussian 
minister  Lucchesini,  who  even  negotiated  the  cession  of 
those  districts  which  had  before  nearly  caused  a  rupture ; 
and  the  memorable  treaty  of  Szistova,  which  restored  peace, 
and  suspended  the  rivalry  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  wad 
signed  on  the  4th  of  August,  1791. 

Leopold  relinquished  all  his  conquests,  retaining  only 
Chqtzim  and  its  territory  as  a  deposit,  until  the  conelunon 
1  of  a  peace  hetween  Bnsaia  and  the  Porte;  and  he  promiaed 
not  to  afibid  any  asstatanee  to  the  empress  against  the  T^iifcs. 
By  a  eonvention  whieh  was  signed  separately  to  aave  the 
honour  of  Prossifl^  the  Porte  eeded  to  Austria  (Hd  Oraovm 
with  ita  territofji  onthe  eondithm  that  it  ahoidd  nol  befortt^ 
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fied,  with  a  small  district  in  the  mouatains  of  Cfoatiay  8tretck« 
ing  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Una. 

This  negotiation  and  the  consequent  union  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  produced  an  important  change  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  two  courts,  and  was  followed  by  the  attnimiient 
of  the  other  objects  to  which  the  views  of  Leopold  were 
directed.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1790,  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  king  of  thi^  Komans,  made  a  solemn  entry 
into  Frankfort  on  the  4tli  of  October,  and  on  the  9th  was 
crowned  emperor  by  the  elector  of  Mentz.  The  articles  of 
the  capitulation  were  not  dijOferent  from  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  but  a  clause  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  pre- 
ceding capitulation  was  revived,  to  secure  his  interference 
with  the  new  French  government,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  lights  reserved  by  preceding  treaties  to  the  Grerman 
princes  in  Alsace,  Lorune^  and  Franehe  Comt^  This  ohuise 
was  a  dedarstion  that  he.would  execnte  Hie  resohitions  con^ 
tained  in  the  memorials  of  the  electoral  college^  and  a 
memorial  to  this  eieet -was  aooordingly  presented  immediately 
after  his  coronation* 


Chap.  CXXXH— 1790, 1791. 

Having  tnused  the  conduct  of  Leopold  in  restoring  ex- 
ternal peace  and  obtaining  the  imperial  crown,  we  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  prudent  measures  which  he 
adopted  for  tranquillising  the  internal  commotions  of  the 
hereditary  countries. 

The  new  land  tax  was  the  prineipal  cause  of  the  discon- 
tents. Leopold  had  scarcely  reached  Vienna  before  he  gra- 
tifit'il  the  ardent  wishes  of  his  subjects  by  suppressing  the 
board  for  carrying  this  impost  into  execution,  suspending 
two  of  the  principal  projeetors  wlio  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  landholders,  and  finally  by  re-establish iug 
the  ancient  mode  of  taxation.  He  abohshed  also  the  p^eneral 
seminary  for  education,  which  had  been  instituted  by  Joseph, 
and  restored  the  revenues  appropriated  to  the  mLiintenance 
of  the  episcopal  schools ;  but  he  accompanied  thia  restora- 
tion with  salutary  reforms,  and  made  great  improvements 
in  the  German  schools;  restored  to  each  kingdom,  province, 
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and  district  the  form  of  government  wliich  existed  under 
Maria  Theresa,  amended  by  salutary  modifications.  He  re- 
moved the  shackles  with  wiiich  tlie  injudicious  policy  of 
Joseph  had  fettered  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities*  ; 
he  rctaimjil  and  even  extended  ihe  edict  of  toleration,  aad 
improved  the  regulations  which  hud  been  iutruduct;d  ibr  the 
rehef  of  the  Jews. 

By  these  wise  and  lenient  measures  he  gtuned  the  af- 
fections of  his  subjects,  and  soon  restored  tranqmllity  in 
most  parts  of  his  extensire  dominions  ^eept  Hangary. 

Hie  Hungarians  considered  the  restoration  of  tibdrprivi* 
leges  hj  the  late  emperor  as  an  act  of  compnlsion ;  and  the^ 
were  therefore  not  pacified  by  the  lenient  measures  which, 
distinguished  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign,  nor  by 
the  promises  of  licopold  to  restore  all  thdr  privOeges.  En- 
couraged hy  the  intrigues  of  Plrusstay  and  the  prospect  of 
assistance  from  the  Turks,  they  hoped  to  reyive  many 
obsolete  rights,  and  extort  additional  concessions*  In  the 
provincial  assemblies  the  most  violent  language  was  held^ 
and  the  turbulent  spirit  displayed  in  an  address  from  the 
people  of  Pest,  proved  that  a  oonsideraUe  part  of  the  nation, 
with  the  style,  bad  adopted  tiie  sentiments  and  prindplesi  of 
the  French  demagogueB.t 

•  Joseph  had  evnn  prohibited  the  importation  of  salt  fish,  a  regulation 
which  in  a  Catholic  country  was  attended  with  extreme  ioconvenience. 

f  "  The  fame,  august  soTereign,  which  has  preceded  you,  haa  declared 
you  a  just  and  graeiotit  prinee.  It  tayt  that  you  fbfget  not  you  m  a 
man ;  that  you  are  sensible  the  Idiig  wit  made  for  the  people,  not  the 
people  for  the  king.  The  violent  commotions  which  have  agitated  our 
country  after  so  many  nets  of  injustice  are  thereby  somewhat  allayed. 
Scarcely  therefore  could  we  trust  our  eyes,  when  in  your  first  rescript  to 
us  of  the  14th  instant,  we  found  not  those  eecurities  for  the  safety  of  our 
eooBlitudon,  whidi  our  here^tuy  righte,  and  the  inflexiUe  psticoee  of 
the  people  under  the  lawless  reign  of  the  late  emperor  demanded; 
securities  which  your  nuyesty  has  ftilly  granted  to  the  Belgians,  an  act 
which  will  remain  as  a  proof  of  your  sentiments  throughout  all  ages. 

'*  From  the  rights  of  nations  and  of  man,  and  from  that  social  compact 
whenee  ttatei  aroee^  it  b  Ineontestible  that  the  soveieignty  originates  nom 
the  people.  This  axiom  OUT  patent  Nature  has  impresMd  on  the  beacts 
of  all;  it  one  of  those  which  a  just  prince  (and  such  we  trust  your 
majesty  ever  will  be)  cannot  dispute;  it  is  one  of  those  iiiallcnahle  im- 
prescriptible rights  which  the  people  cannot  forfeit  by  neglect  or  disuse. 
Our  constitution  placet  the  sovereignty  jointly  in  the  king  and  people,  in 
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Without  attending  to  these  lawless  declamations^  LeofK^ 
calmly  proceeded  to  summon  a  general  diet,  for  the  ceremony 
of  his  coronation,  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  no' 

similar  assembly  had  been  convened  since  the  inauguratidn 
of  Maria  Theresa,  a  period  of  almost  fifty  years.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  nobles,  proud  of  having  compelled  Joseph  to 
revoke  his  reforms,  and  flattered  with  the  hope  that  their 
concurrence  was  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities 
against  the  Turks  and  Prussia,  flocked  to  the  meeting  full 
of  confidence,  and  prepared  a  new  inaugural  act,  which 
would  have  reduced  the  sovereigns  of  Hungary  to  the 
same  state  of  weakness  and  d^radation  as  ^  kings  of 

^Poland. 

The  judicious  and  undaunted  conduct  of  Leopold  triumphed 
over  licentiousness  and  faction.  Though  involved  in  dangers 
which  appeared  almost  insurmountable,  he  refused  to  make 
the  sUghtest  change  in  the  coronation  oath  taken  by  Maria 
•  Theresa.  At  this  critical  juncture,  when  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition was  spreading  rapidly  through  the  country,  by  the 
active  efforts  of  the  disaffected,  he  had  the  address  to  con- 
ciliate the  ^vhole  body  of  Tllyrians.  These  people,  amounting 
to  no  less  than  3,000,000,  were  principally  attached  to  the 
Greek  religion,  and  settled  in  tlie  Bannat  and  tlie  adjacent 
regions ;  but  were  considered  as  aliens  by  the  proud  Hun- 
garians. Their  repeated  solicitations  to  be  represented  in 
the  diet  having  been  rejected  with  scorn,  they  laid  their 
request  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  Leopold  permitted  them 
to  form  a  national  diet  at  Temeswar.  By  this  concession  he 
won  their  gratitude  and  support,  and  thus  encouraged  and 
strengthened  the  loyal  party,  which  his  &rm  and  temperate 
conduct  had  gained  in  Hungary. 

Still,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  malcontents  was  unshaken, 
and  the  opposition  rose  to  so  high  a  pitch  that  the  state  sent 
envoys  to  the  congress  of  lieichenbach,  claiming  the  privii^e 

such  a  manner  that  the  ramediei  neeoMy  to  be  applUd  aooofdhig  to  the 

ends  of  social  life  for  the  security  of  persons  and  property,  are  in  the 
power  of  llie  people.  We  are  sure,  therefore,  that  at  the  meetinn;  of  the 
eusuing  diet,  your  majesty  will  not  confine  yourself  to  tiic  objectn  men- 
tioned In  jour  mcript;  but  will  alto  mtoie  our  freedom  to  us,  in  like 
nuuiner  as  lo  the  Belgians,  who  have  conquerod  thdra  with  jthe  iwonL 
It  would  be  an  example  big  with  danger  to  teach  the  world  that  a  people 
can  only  pfotect  or  icgain  tbetr  labeities  by  the  swotdf  and  not  1^  obo> 
diooce." 
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of  attending  the  conferences  for  conclusion  of  peace,  and  in- 
sifitiiig  that  their  deputies  should  in  every  future  negotiation 
be  admitted  with  the  same  authority  and  powers  as  the  royal 
plenipotentiaries.  They  no  less  peremptorily  demanded  the 
revocation  of  various  iiiiinunities  Avhich  had  been  granted  to 
those  who  did  not  profess  tlie  Catholic  religion.  Tht:  dig- 
affection  spread  ajuong;  the  military.  Several  Hungarian 
regiments  proposed  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  nation,  and 
even  the  officers  in  addresses  to  the  states  announced  their 
resolution  of  sending  deputies  to  the  diet  All  these  and 
fltill  farther  demands  were  comprised  in  tibe  now  inaugural 
«ct,  which  w«8  fSnrmally  presented  to  JjwpM  tt  Vienna. 

He  gave  a  ten  and  dignified  refusal  to  these  imperious 
ireqnisiliona*,  and  his  language  was  supported  by  measures 
eqnallj  firm  and  decisive.  eonyentiofi  of  Iteiehenback 
brag  eondodedy  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  disalfeeted  of 
feoeiTing  assistaiice  finmi  Fkussia  and  Torkey  were  annihi* 
latedy  and  Leopold  awed  his  rebellions  rabjects  with  the  force 
eoUeoted  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  Sixtjr  thonsand  meat 
were  drawn  to  the  viclniQr  of  Bnda;  and  the  officers  who 
liad  signed  the  addresses  were  transferred  to  other  legimente 
snd  replaced  by  Gknnans.  The  states  in  yain  attempted  by 
Tarions  modifications  of  their  demands  to  overcome  or  elnde 
the  firmness  of  Leopold;  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  of 
receiving  the  crown  on  no  other  terms  than  were  contsaned 
in  the  inaugural  acts  Charles  and  Maria  Theresa,  and 
fixed  the  pkce  of  his  coronation  at  Presboigh  instead  of 
Buda. 

The  crown  and  regalia  being  accordingly  sent  to  Flrea- 
burgh,  the  states  assembled  on  ^  3d  of  J^oTcmber,  and  oa 

•  Tn  a  re«;cT5pt  «?ent  throiii:^h  the  chancellor,  cownt  Pa!fy,  he  declared, 
*'  I  will  maintain  inviolate  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  as  it  descended 
to  uie  from  my  grandfather  and  mother,  in  the  hope  that  a  constitution 
guannteed  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  will  also  be  reonved  by  the  states. 
According  to  that  constitution  the  legidrtif  atithority  is  jiUBtlj  vested 
in  me  and  the  diet ;  but  I  alone  am  charged  with  the  executive  and 
judicial  powers,  and  with  the  distribution  of  honours  and  iavours,  in  con- 
formity to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country.  I  will  abide  by  the 
FKsgmatic  Sanction.  I  will  never  suffer  the  right  of  suooessioD,  belong* 
iog  to  me  and  my  heb^  to  be  taken  into  eonsideiaftion.  I  will  never 
acquiesce  in  any  innovation  in  the  militarr  or  execuUve  power,  nor  will 
I  ever  consent  to  tbe  smallest  infiraction  or  tbe  privileges  granted  to  the 
non-catholics.** 
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the  10th  the  kin^,  accompanied  by  his  five  sons,  made  his 
solemn  entry.  His  presence  awed  his  enemies,  and  animated 
his  friends ;  the  whole  diet  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  prin- 
ciplc?:  of  loyalty,  and  selected  the  archdnke  Leopold  from 
amoni^  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  palatine,  which  was 
vacant  by  the  death  of  prince  Ivsterhasy.  0]i  tliis  occasion, 
when  the  primate  at  the  hvnd  of  the  states  returned  thanks 
to  the  king  for  havincr  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  by 
giving  them  the  arcliduke  as  their  palatine,  Leopold  replied, 
**  I  expected  to  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  faithful  nation  ; 
but  you  have  even  exceeded  my  warmest  wislies.  I  am  now 
in  the  bosom  of  my  family. '  Turning  to  his  son,  he  added, 
"  The  duties  and  obligations  of  the  palatine  are  specified  in 
the  laws  of  the  country.  We  therefore  order  you  as  a  father 
and  as  a  king  to  fulfil  those  obligations,  and  never  to  suffer 
your  filial  affection  to  divert  you  from  your  duty.  We 
declare  in  the  presence  of  these  faithful  states  and  orders, 
that  we  shall  estimate  your  affection  to  us  as  a  son  by  the 
exemplary  discharge  of  your  office.**  Then  presenting  the 
palatine  to  the  states,  he  concluded,  "  I  offer  you  my  son,  as 
a  pledge  of  my  sincere  regard,  to  beoome  a  disfingnislied 
mediator  between  ii9^  and  to  i»omote  cm  nratoal  affection.'* 

A  people  bigbfy  soseeptible  of  Btrmog  eiiiotiona,  were 
toached  with  tbeae  noble  sentuneats  $  every  heart  beat  with 
rapture;  som&bQrat  into  tears  of  loyalty  and-aflfe<^n;  and 
the  Bpeech  was  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  public  records 
as  a  counterpart  to  the  memorable  eschortation  ni  the  national 
darling,  1^  St^hen,  to  his  son  Emecic* 

HiBving  ratified  an  inaugural  act  in  the  same  terms  as 
those  of  Charles  and  Maria  Theresa,  Leopold  reodved,  on 
the  15th  of  November,  1790,  the  crown  from  the  hands  of 
his  son  the  new  palatine.  After  the  public  dinner  he  gave 
a  new  proof  of  his  earnest  desire  to  conciliate  the  nation. 
Bising  from  his  seat  he  made  a  short  address  to  the  assembly, 
and  announced  his  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  law 
obliging  every  future  king  to  be  crowned  within  six  months 
after  his  accession.  This  unexpected  declaration,  which  re- 
moved the  fears  of  the  Hungarians  lest  any  sovereign,  in 
imitation  of  Joseph  IE.,  should  evade  the  coronation  oath,  in 
order  to  infringe  their  liberties,  raised  a  general,  ^transport 
of  enthusiasm,  and  all  vied  in  displaying  the  warmest  proofs 
t>f  loyait^i  gratitude^  and  atiEbction.   The  diet  increased  the 
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usual  honorary  of  100,000  florins  to  225,000.  And  to  es- 
cul^iate  themselves  likewise  from  the  imputati<»L  of  having 
reduced  their  aovereign  to  the  neeemty  of  -  rigning  the  ha« 
miliating  convention  of  Beichenbach,  they  off^ed  the  whole 
strength  and  treasure  of  the  country  to  secure  an  honourable 
peace  with  the  Turks.  Let  these  wicked  rumours,*'  said  the 
primate  in  an  address  to  the  king,  ^  be  dissipated ;  may  the 
hopes  of  your  august  house  revive ;  may  your  friends  exult 
and  your  enemies  tremble.  The  Hungarian  nation  is  united 
with  the  king ;  the  king  with  the  nation.** 

The  enthusiasm  which  animated  the  assembly  was  still 
furthw  heightened  by  his  answer;  and  the  affection  of  the 
lower  orders  captivated  by  his  liberal  attention  to  thdr  wel- 
fare. "  We  accept,"  he  said,  "  this  honorary  from  our  faith- 
ful states  with  a  grateful  mind ;  and  it  acquires  additional 
value  in  our  estimation,  because  it  is  not  extorted  from  the 
people.  We  shall  also  hafesHer  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
states  in  proportion  as  they  endeavour  to  extend  their  care 
to  every  class  of  citizens.  We  are  not  desirous  to  increase 
the  royal  authority,  but  to  confine  it  within  the  bounds  of 
law  and  beneficence;  we  are  convinced  that  the  states  will 
be  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  far  from 
limiting  their  affection  to  one  order  or  class  of  citizens,  will 
extend  it  equally  to  all.  Convey,  I  entreat  you,  into  all  your 
districts,  this  our  earnest  wish;  and  announce  this  message, 
that  your  sovereign  is  desirous  to  rule  by  the  iaws^  yet  Still 
more  anxious  to  rule  by  love." 

Leopold,  after  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  states, 
returned  to  Vienna,  and  the  diet  continued  their  sittings 
under  the  presidency  of  the  palatine,  to  arrange  the  im- 
portant business  submitted  to  deliberation.  Their  decisions 
in  general  coincided  with  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign ;  and 
such  beneficial  changes  were  made  in  the  existing  laws  and 
customs  as  redounded  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
nation. 


Chaf.  CXXXIIL-.1790»1791. 

The  recovery  of  the  Netlierlands  was  the  next  object  to 
which  Leopold  directed  Lis  attention ;  and  his  views  were 
furtiiered  by  the  party  contests  natural  to  all  popular  govein- 
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ments,  as  well  as  by  a  change  whieh  had  taken  niaee  in  the 

Without  any  systematic  plan,  united  only  by  indignation 
against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  their  late  sovereign,  roused 
hj  the  exhortations  of  the  priests,  and,  above  all,  encouraged 
unexpected  success,  all  ranks  and  orders  had  cordially 
co-operated  in  overthrowing  the  Austrian  government  But 
fortune  had  no  sooner  crowned  their  efforts  than  cabals  and 
factions  agitated  the  new  government,  the  army,  and  the 
people.  The  chief  power  was  appropriated  by  Van-der-Noot 
and  Van  Eupen,  whose  efforts  had  principally  contributed  to 
the  revolution.'  Their  influence  soon  became  obnoxious  to 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  who  were  excluded  from  authority, 
and  the  opposition  arising  firom  this  schism  rendered  their 
administration  more  jealous,  oppressive,  and  arbitrary.  The 
country  was  therefore  overwhelmed  with  all  the  horrors  of 
a  revolutionary  government,  and  loaded  with  greater  evils 
than  had  been  experienced  under  the  despotic  rule  of  Joseph. 
Tumults  took  place,  and  the  two  parties  of  aristocrats  and 
democrats  struggled  for  superiority  ;  the  one  under  Van-der- 
Noot  and  Van  Eupen  supported  tlie  cxistinfr  congress  as  the 
engine  of  their  own  power,  the  other,  headed  by  Walchiers, 
a  rich  banker,  joined  with  tlie  duke  of  Aremberg  and  Ursel, 
and  the  count  de  la  Mark,  clamoured  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  assembly  similar  to  that  of  France. 

In  these  contests  the  heads  of  both  parties  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  countenance  and  support  of  foreign  powers ;  Van- 
der-Noot  applied  to  England,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  and 
offered  to  purchase  their  recognition  of  the  new  republic,  by 
renewing  all  the  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance.  The 
king  of  Prussia,  whose  principal  view  was  to  prevent  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Austrian  sovereignty,  was  not  dis- 
inclined to  the  proposal ;  but  the  Maritime  Powers,  with 
equal  justice  and  policy,  rgeeted  the  overture,  pressed  the 
congress  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  offered  to  concur 
in  &e  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  constitution.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  democrats  made  application  to  the  popular 
party  in  France,  from  the  chiefs  of  which  th^  received  the 
strongest  assnranees  of  support,  and  swarms  of  agents  from 
the  Jacobin  clubs  excited  the  people  against  the  congress. 

These  dissensions  spread  into  the  army*  The  troops  who 
had  nominated  by  aochunalionyan-der«Mez8ch  generalissimo 


L&OFOU)  1I« 


of  tlie  Bciigie  foiCM^  were  disaatisfied  with  the  xefanl  of  the 
oongroM  to  confim  their  appointmenly  and  eqxMiBed  the 
popular  caiiae»  A  repreaentadon  was  a]ao  nude  by  the 
offioer%  anpportiiig  l^e  nominatioa  of  the  troops^  and  pe<* 
ieaq>toril7  requiring  the  refbrmatioii  of  abnsee^  and  the 
eataUiihiiient  of  a  new  fbim  of  government.  Six  deputiea 
who  were  aent  bj  the  congress  to  diq»laoe  the  general,  being 
arrested  under  die  thtir^e  of  attempting  to  disorganise  the 
army,  the  oongresa  deqtatched  Schonfield,  a  Prussian  officer, 
with  6000  men»  to  enforce  their  anthoritj.  Yan-der-Mersch, 
on  his  part,  made  preparations  for  defence ;  bnt  he  had  no 
sooner  drawn  his  troops  out  of  Namur  than  the  inhabitaata 
detained  his  artillery  and  ammunition ;  and  the  army  refusing 
to  aot  against  their  fellow-citizens,  he  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render, and  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  This  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  a  general,  whose  military  services  had 
greatly  contributed  to  the  revolution,  occasioned  general  dis- 
content, and  alienated  the  people  of  Flander?,  of  which  coun- 
try he  was  a  native.  These  disputes  not  only  enabled  the 
troops  at  Luxemburgh,  whose  number  did  not  exceed  12,000, 
to  maintain  themselves  against  the  insurgents,  but  even  to 
recover  T.imlnn  ^h,  by  the  assistance  of  the  peasants,  who 
still  preserved  their  loyalty  to  the  Austrian  government. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Netherlands  hen  the  signa- 
ture of  the  convention  of  Reichenbacli  enabled  Leopold  to 
avail  himself  of  the  divisions  in  the  government,  and  of  the 
revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
people. 

Conciliation  being  hopeless,  Leopold  made  preparations  to 
reduce  the  Nctlierlands  by  arms^  sent  gradual  reinforcements 
to  the  troops  at  Luxemburgh,  and  had  no  sooner  concluded 
the  convention  than  he  despatched  a  succour  from  the  here- 
ditary dominions,  which  augmented  the  army  to  30,000  men. 
During  the  march  of  the  troops  he  renewed  his  offers  of  recon- 
citiation^  and  requested  the  mediation  of  the  allied  powers. 
A  congress  was  accordingly  formed  at  the  Hague,  in  Sep- 
tember, by  count  Mercy,  the  Austrian  plenipotentiary;  lord 
AuckhmcC  the  British  ambassador ;  count  Keller,  the  P^ns* 
sian  enroy ;  and  Yan-der-Spiegel,  the  grand  pensionary  of 
HoUand.  Soon  after  their  meeting  the  emperor  publislied  a 
second  manifesto,  promising  to  goyem  eadi  of  the  provinces 
aocordiag  to  the  conslitutionc^  charteri^  and  priTil^ges  in 
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force  during  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  under  the  guaranty 
of  the  alliod  powers,  and  to  revoke  all  the  unconstitutional 
regulations  introduced  by  Joseph.  He  offered  a  general 
amnesty;  and,  at  the  instances  ol  the  three  plenipotentiaries 
fixed  the  term  of  submission  on  the  21st  of  November. 

These  offers  made  a  sensible  impression  at  Tournayy 
Ghent.  Ostend,  and  other  parts  of  Flanders  ;  but  the  people 
of  Brussels  displayed  a  decided  aversion  to  the  Austrian 
government,  and  some  of  the  most  violent  publicly  tore 
in  pieces  and  burnt  the  imperial  manifesto.  Deputies  from 
the  states  were,  however,  despatched  with  full  powers  to  the 
Hague,  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  submission.  They  were 
charged  witii  an  answer  from  the  congress  to  the  imperial 
manifesto,  conceived  in  strong  terms,  and  urging  that  the 
constitution  offered  by  Leopold  was  not  the  ancient  and  legal 
constitution  ;  claimed  the  confirmation  of  that  established  by 
the  inaugural  act  of  Charles  YI.  ;  at  the  same  time  de- 
manded a  prolongation  of  the  armistice  for  eight  days  to 
aummon  the  states,  and  elect  deputies  for  the  arrangement  of 
a  final  accommodation.  They  claimed  also  the  interference 
of  the  mediating  powers,  partioulariy  recommending  them* 
BxAveB  to  the  Bfmsh  CSonrt^  to  whose  good  ftifh.  and  ooiuiet* 
ency  they  bore  an  honomable  testimonj,  who^  ihej  observed,. 

had  never  enoonniged  the  inBurrection  in  ib^  outset,  nor 
fed  them  with  false  promises  in  tiie  progress ;  but  had,  on 
every  occasion,  exhorted  thm  to  return  to  their  aUegiaace^ 
and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  assist  them  in  recovering^ 
and  securing  their  andent  and  legal  constitution." 

The  demands  of  the  Belgic  diq^ulies  being  both  equitable 
and  agreeable  to  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  of  Reich- 
enbach,  were  warmly  supported  by  the  ministers  of  the  me- 
diating powers.  But  all  endeavours  to  procure  a  prolongation 
of  the  armistice,  or  to  enter  into  fardier  negotiation,  were 
peremptorily  rejected  by  count  Metej^  who  declared  that 
the  mediation  of  the  allies  terminated  with  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  fixed  by  themselves;  that  they  had  no 
farther  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  ^Netherlands ; 
that  the  very  name  of  an  armistice  was  disgraceful  in  a  dis- 
cussion between  a  sovereign  and  his  rebel  subjects ;  and  that 
the  army,  which  had  been  augmented  to  45,000  men,  would 
commence  its  march  the  vety  first  hour  after  the  ezpiratioii 
of  the  21st  of  November- 
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The  insurgents  suffered  the  2l8t  of  Noyember  to  elapse 
without  the  required  submission,  and  the  imperial  troops, 
under  general  BendeTi  passed  the  Meuse^  entered  Namnr 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  seized  the  artiUerj^ 
dnm  badt  tlM  Belgie  forcefl^  and,  on  the  30th  of  Noyembcov 
appealed  before  Brussels.  Bender  summoned  the  congress  to 
ittbmiti  and  allowed  twentj-four  hours  for  deliberation*  The 
people  and  membmof  the  goyemmenty  who  were  encoumged 
I7  the  arriyal  of  ^eral  Eoehler  with  7000  patriots,  at  first 
determined  to  resist ;  but  being  left  without  leaders,  hy  the 
flight  of  Yan-der-Noot,  Van  Bupen,  andoUier  chiefs^  Koehler 
retired  again  into  Flanders;  and,  on  the  3rd  of  December, 
a  corps  of  Austrian  troops  storing  the  town,  were  received 
as  the  heralds  of  peace  and  security.  At  the  same  time  de- 
tachments took  possession  of  Tirlemont,  Mechlin,  Louvain, 
and  Antwerp,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  all  the  pro« 
vinces  were  again  subjected  to  the  Austrian  power. 

The  refusal  of  Leopold  to  prolong  the  armistice  for  so 
short  a  term,  and  the  rejection  of  all  interference  from  the 
three  mediating  powers,  excited  the  most  lively  indignation, 
particularly  at  Berlin  and  the  Hague.  The  grand  pensionary 
declarcxl  that  he  would  throw  up  his  commission  and  instantly 
return  to  Holland  ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  eommanded 
coinit  Keller  to  remonstrate  against  this  conduct  as  a  breach 
of  tlie  convention,  to  ekim  the  revival  of  the  ancient,  not 
the  new-iiingled,  constitution,  and  to  exhort  the  natives  not 
to  conclude  an  accommodation  with  tlie  house  of  Austria, 
except  with  the  concurrence  and  under  the  guaranty  of  the 
Maritime  Powers.* 

^  He  fidlowed  these  ordm  by  a  still  stronger  remonstrance  written  to 

ihe  emperor  himself  in  his  own  lianH.  ♦«  I  cannot,"  he  said,  "  suppose 
that  your  majesty  approves  the  proceedinjrs  of  your  plenipotentiary,  or 
that  your  intention  b  tu  obtain  po&>session  uf  the  Ncthcrianda  by  force  of, 
arms.  My  dedaiation  accepted  by  your  majesty  «t  Reichenbadit  and 
guaianleed  by  the  Maritime  Powctt,  authorises  the  allies  to  iwncur  in 
restoring  the  Netherlands,  to  secure  to  them  their  ancient  constitution, 
and  to  settle  with  your  majesty  the  terms  and  the  epoch  for  the  re^esta- 
blishment  of  tiiat  ancient  constitution,  on  the  true  sense  of  whicli  so  much 
difibrcDoe  of  Oj^xdaa  bat  osiated  during  the  late  reigns."  He  bitterly 
censured  the  conduet,  the  prejudices,  and  the  arbitiary  resolutions  ct 
count  Mercy,  "  who  ought  not,'*  he  added,  "  to  have  preferred  force  to 
conciliation,  and  who,  by  yielding  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  other 
plenipotentiaries  for  a  prolongation  of  the  armistice,  would  have  pre> 
vented  the  effbsion  of  blood,  and  perhaps  the  ruin  of^those  fine  province** 
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This  dispute  might  perhaps  have  involved  Europe  in  a 
new  war,  had  not  the  British  cabinet  been  guided  by  more 
moderate  and  pacific  motives.  They  joined,  indeed,  in  the 
remonstrances  of  Prussia  and  Holland,  while  they  soothed 
the  resentment  of  Frederic  William,  and  despatched  lord 
Elgin  to  Vienna,  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  adopt  more  con- 
'Ciliatory  measures.  At  the  congress  lord  Auckhmd  seconded 
the  views  of  his  court  Tvith  equal  spirit  and  address.  The 
conferences  being  rcne^Yed  on  the  8th  of  December,  by  the 
consent  of  the  emperor,  count  Mercy,  with  much  reluctance, 
was  induced  to  retract  his  declaration,  and  to  conclude  the 
convention  of  the  Hague.  By  this  act,  which  passed  on  the 
11  th  of  October,  the  emperor  was  to  receive  the  homage  of 
the  Belgic  provinces  in  the  usual  form,  and  to  confirm  their 
respective  constitutions,  privileges,  and  customs,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  been  confirmed  by  the  inaugural  acts 
both  of  Charles  VI.  and  Maria  Theresa. 

^  This  convention  being  provisionally  signed  by  Mercj^  WM 
transmitted  to  Vienna  for  the  approbation  of  Mb  sovereigii, 
Leopold,  however,  again  disappointed  the  expeetarti(»iB  of  the 
mediating  powers.  Instead  of  ratifying  the  agreement  con- 
cluded by  his  minister,  he  adhered  to  his  former  dedarataoiiy 
and  confirmed  the  oonstitation,  privileges,  and  costoma  exist- 
ing at  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Mma,  Theresa,  before  the 
innovations  of  Joseph.  As  the  tiiree  meiHating  powers  could 
not  depart  from  the  principle  of  the  convention  concluded  at 
Beichenbachy  near  break  uieir  solemn  ftonram  to  the  Beir 
gians,  to  procure  the  revival  of  the  constitution  which  sah^ 
aisted  when  the  NetJierlands  were  transferred  to  Charles  YL» 
they  withheld  their  ratification,  and  Leopold  recovered  these 
provinces  withont  sutgecting  himself  to  foreign  interference. 

The  impolicy  of  Leopold  in  refusing  to  gratify  the  people 
of  Brabant  with  the  renewal  of  their  ancient  constitntiony 
excited  general  dissatisfiustion»  and  gave  a  coloor  to  the  com- 
plaints m  the  disaffected.  Unfortunately,  other  popular  pre- 
texts for  oppoisdtion  were  etforded,  by  the  remoined  of  five 

He  concluded  with  exhorting  the  emperor,  "  in  conformity  with  his 
assurances  at  Reichenbach,  to  bring  back  the  Belgic  nation  under  his 
dominion  by  peaceable  means,  without  having  recourse  to  arms ;  and 
secure  to  them  a  constitution  which  might  restore  tranquillity  and  re- 
umte  the  intcralt  of  the  sovereign  wilfa  thoee  of  hit  •ubjeetfL" 
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.  alMiozioiis  menilm  of  the  coimcil  of  Bnbant  Against  tkls 
measure  the  States  presented  a  violent  protest,  and  not  only 
withheld  the  customary  subsidy,  bat  refused  their  assent  to  a 
proposal  for  liquidating  the  debt  eontracted  during  the  revo* 
fution,  and  remedyuig  the  damages  sustained  by  individuals^ 
notwithstanding  uie  proposal  had  been  agreed  to  by  all  the 
other  provinces.  The  suspennon  of  their  sittings,  the  erasure 
of  their  protests  from  the  journals,  and  the  arrest  of  four  of 
their  membei*s,  increased  the  ferment.  To  prevent  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Dutch,  Leopold  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
States-general)  and  procured  the  expulsion  of  Van-der-Noot 

J  and  Van  Eupen  from  Holland.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  pre- 
cautions thn  discontents  continued  to  augment ;  the  revolu- 
tionary s[)irit  spread  like  contagion  over  theljind;  the  demo- 

■  '  cratswcro  incited  and  encouraged  by  the  Jacobins  of  France; 
corps  of  emigrant  insurgents  were  formed  in  French  Hainault^ 
plots  were  daily  formed,  insurrections  organised,  and  the 
most  vigorous  measures  scarcely  maintained  the  tottering 
authority  of  government. 

;  *  The  conduct  of  Leopold  throughout  this  whole  transaction 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  deep-laid  but  mistaken 

, .  plan  of  policy.  Notwithstanding  repeated  instances  of  poli- 
tical jealousy  given  by  the  French  government,  he  was  no 
less  firmly  attached  to  the  fatal  alliance  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon than  his  two  predecessors.  In  spite  of  the  increasing 
*  ferment  in  France,  he  still  fondly  entertained  sanr^uine  hopes 
that  liis  brother-in-law  would  recover  his  authority,  and  that 
a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  would  a^^ain  secure  the 
safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  Low  Countries.  Above  all,  he 
had  inherited  a  rooted  dislike  of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  was 
averse  to  rivet  the  shackles  which  England  and  Holland  had 
formerly  imposed  on  his  predecessors.  From  these  motives 
he  employed  every  art  to  evade  their  ^aranty,  and  still  more 
that  of  Bnissia,  which  would  have  afforded  a  pretext  for  the 
perpetual  interference  of  an  inveterate  rivaL 

Although  Leopold  recovered  the  Nedierlands  on-  terms 
which  he  deemed  more  consistent  with  his  honour  and  inte- 
rests than  by  owing  their  restoration  to  the  agency  of  the 
Maritime  Powers,  yet,  by  eluding  their  guaranty,  he  relin'- 
quished  the  advantages  which  he  might  have  derived  froui 
their  support  in  case  of  hostilities  with  IVance.  To  this 
erroneous  system  of  policy,  and  this  mistaken  point  of.  honowv 
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may  be  attributed  the  subsequent  loss  of  the  Netbcrltndfi, 
and,  with  that  loss,  the  stupendous  ascendency  of  France  and 
fatal  degradation  of  the  house  of  Austria. 


Chap.  CXXXIV.  — 1790-1 792,  •  . 

The  accommodation  with  Prussia,  the  armistice  with  the 
Porte,  the  recovery  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  restoration 
oi'  lutcrnul  tranquillity  left  Leopold  at  liberty  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  France,  and  to  direct  his  efforts  to 
the  relief  of  his  unfortunate  relatives.  A  pressing  and  addi-  y 
tional  motive  for  his  interference  was  derived  the  en-  .  ^ 
croachments  of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  rights  of  the 
Qermanic  body* 

In  France  the  delirium  of  liberty  bad  continued  to' spread,  ' 
and  a  people  at  onoe  emancipated  from  all  the  restrictions  of 
ages  were  wild  for  new  systemBy  and  disdained  the  bounds  of. 
reason  and  moderadon.  Tne  National  Assembly,  instead  of  . 
introducing  prudent  and  gradual  reibrms  or  remedies  for 
existing  evilSy  rased  the  constitution  to  itd  yery  foundation^', 
to  rebuild  it  according  to  abstract  theories  and  systems  of. 
fancied  perfection.   They  stripped  the  crown  of  its  preroga- 
tives, clmnged  the  yeiy  titie  of  their  monarch,  abolished  aU. 
titular  distinctions,  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  ^ 
suppressed  the  parliaments,  divided  the  kingdom  into'depfirU' 
ments,  and  divided  all  religious  establishments,  converting 
the  estates  and  revenues  of  the  clergy  into  "alional  property,., 
allowing  the  ministers  of  religion  only  a  scanty  and  tempo- 
rary salary,  and  imposing  on  them  an  oath  contrary  to  the- 
principles  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  unfortunate  king,  with  his  characteristic  meekness 
and  resignation,  beheld  the  progress  of  anarchy  and  licen- 
tiousness, the  alienation  of  the  people,  the  gradual  seductioa 
of  the  army ;  and  though  confined  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  subject  to  the  daily  insults  of  the  populace,  he 
seemed  to  forcret  his  own  iniscrics  in  thn?p  of  his  family  and 
subjects.  At  k^ngth  the  exhortations  of  the  insulted  queen^ 
the  danger  of  his  family,  and  the  incrensinn^  tide  of  evils  . 
which  hourly  swelled  with  accumulated  force,  ronsed  even 

his  patient  and  forbearing  spirit,  and  impelled  him  to  devise 
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iome  meant  for  averting  the  dangers  with  whieh  be  was  8tt> 
rounded,  and  for  stemming  the  torrent  of  calamities  and 
crimes  which  threatened  to  overwhehn  his  coanti7*  Sevetml 
l^lans  for  escaping  from  the  capital,  for  pkdng  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  amjf  dissolving  the  assembly  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  foreign  powers,  acquiring  popularity,  and  rallying 
round  tlic  ruins  of  the  throne  the  remnant  of  those  who  were 
yet  Mends  to  government  and  order  were  proposed;  but 
were  all  marred  by  the  reluctance  of  the  ill-fated  monaiefa» 
who  was  determined  not  to  engage  in  a  civil  war,  nor  to 
desert  his  country ;  two  errors  to  which  he  attributed  the 
ruin  of  our  Charles  L  and  James  n.  He  at  length,  how« 
ever,  acquiesced  in  a  scheme  which  was  proposed  by  Mira* 
f)eau,  and  who  was  preparing  to  make  a  last  effort  in  support 
of  the  crown.  The  king  was  to  quit  Paris,  to  escape  to 
Montmedi,  one  of  the  frontier  towns^  and  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  few  regiments  which  still  f'ontiniied  faithful,  and 
which  had  been  drawn  to  that  quarter  by  the  marquis  de 
Bouille,  commandant  of  the  district.  Mirabeau  was  to  awe 
the  Jacobins,  to  increase  his  party  by  bribes  and  promises,  to 
'Obtain  from  the  people  a  petition  for  the  convocation  of  a 
new  national  assembly ;  and  it  was  hoped  tiiat  this  plan 
would  rally  and  strengthen  the  Iriends  of  order,  and  enable 
them  to  crush  the  faction  which  was  rising  on  the  ruins  of 
every  institution. 

The  sudden  and  fktel  death  of  Mirabeau  prevented  the 
execution  of  this  design ;  the  king,  without  a  single  person 
of  efficient  character  and  influence  in  whom  he  could  contide, 
fluctuated  in  still  greater  uncertainty  than  ever.  From  an 
apprehension  lor  the  safety  of  the  nonjuring  clergy,  and 
from  aversion  to  receive  the  sacrament  at  the  hands  oi'  a  con- 
stitutional priest,  he  was  induced  by  the  persuasion  of  La 
Fayette,  once  the  popular  idol  and  the  chief  of  the  constitu- 
tionalists, to  pass  the  season  of  Easter  at  the  palace  of  St. 
Cloud.  But  this  journey,  which  was  expected  to  flatter  the 
nation  by  the  pretext  of  proyiug  to  all  'Empb  that  the  king 
was  at  rail  liberty,  was  oppooed  by  the  pojpulace  i  and,  no^ 
witiurtaBding  the  mterferaiee  of  La  Fayette,  Louis  was 
4rawii  hack  to  the  Tuilerie8»  aaudst  the  naenaeefl^  refiioache^ 
and  inaute  of  the  mob.  Omwhelmed  wilii  ooufiiaioa  aod 
despair,  the  degraded  monaroh  threw  hiakself  ii^  the  power 
^  of  the  coDStitiitioiialists,  and,  bj  their  ad'vioe,  pubUshed  the 
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celebrated  letter  addressed  to  the  foreign  ministers,  in  which 
he  declared  himself  at  full  liberty,  and  uotiiied  his  approba- 
tion of  the  revolution. 

The  letter  excited  a  momentary  applause  in  the  National 
Assemhly,  but  the  very  next  day  was  stigmatised  as  a  proof 
of  deceit  and  hypocrisy  ;  and  while  it  humbled  the  king  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  his  turbulent  Bubjects,  disgusted 
those  wlio  were  warmly  attached  to  his  cause  and  devoted  to 
the  priiici})le.s  of  the  ancient  government. 

Such  was  tiie  state  of  France  and  the  distress  of  the  royal 
family  when  the  instances  of  the  German  princes  and  the- 
machinations  of  the  lactious  forced  Leopold  into  a  contest 
with  the  government  and  nation. 

In  the  abolition  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  territorial  rights 
within  the  limits  of  France,  the  National  Assembly  had  also 
comprehended  those  of  the  German  states  in  Alsace,  Franche 
Comtey  and  Loraiiie»  and  the  other  provinces  ceded  to  Louis 
XIY. ;  although  those  rights  had  beea  solemnly  oaaBrmeA 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  as*  well  as  hj  sabseqtunt  treatiev 
$nd  were  respected  amMst  all  tiie  wblflh.  for  aboye  a 
Mitnry  agitated  Europe.  The  princes  and  states  remon* 
strated  against  fMs  infraetum  at  an  early  period  of  the  revO'^ 
lution,  and  laid  their  grievanoes  before  &e  govenunent ;  yet 
their  application,  though  supported  by  the  influence  of  the 
king,  drew  from  the  assesably  only  a  Tsgue  and  inadequate 
offer  of  indemnifloalion  in  nationd  properly  for  the  rights 
abrogsfted  in  Alsace,  while  the  claims  relating  to  the  other 
pvOTinoes  were  passed  over  with  contanptuous  silence.  The 
states  accordingly  renewed  their  appeal  to  the  Grerman  diet^ 
and  obtained  the  introduction  of  a  clause  in  the  capitulation 
of  the  new  emperor,  which  bound  him  to  interpose  for  the 
presenration  of  their  rights. 

hk  compliance  with  this  engagement,  Leopold  himself,  on 
the  l^tb.  of  December,  1790,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king^ 
containing  strong  professions  of  amity,  and  requiring  as  a 
proof  of  reciprocal  friendship  the  re-establishment  of  the 
rights  secured  to  the  German  princes.  By  the  impulse  of 
the  ruling  party,  the  kin<z;  in  his  answer  was  compelled  to 
adopt  a  style  of  presumption  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  expressed  surprise  that  the  proprietors  of 
fiefs  in  the  French  territories  should  apply  to  the  emperor  in 

an        which  did  not  r^^ard  the  empire  but  solely  related 
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to  themselves  as  French  feudatories ;  he  at  the  same  time 
11  (  1  the  emperor  to  withhold  his  support,  and  induce  tiie 
<  laiin;int8  to  accept  the  equitable  compensation  proposed  by 
France.  As  a  proof  of  a  decided  resolution  to  support  this 
refusal,  the  assembly  voted  a  large  augmentation  of  the  mili- 
tary force. 

Thus  treated  with  contempt  and  injustice,  the  princes 
again  laid  their  com|)laiata  before  the  diet,  and  called  on 
their  chief  lur  ii  more  effectual  interference :  the  pacific 
representations  of  tiie  emperor  were  drowned  in  the  clamour 
for  redress,  and  a  decree  was  passed,  in  July,  1791,  for  the 
renewal  of  their  demands,  in  their  own  name  and  in  that  of 
the  empire.  While  this  discussioii  was  pending,  the  forcible 
occupation  of  Avignon,  which,  notwithBtaading  its  transfer 
•to  the  Roman  see,  had  still  maintained  a  nominal  oonnectiion 
inrith  the  empire,  inflamed  the  general  indignation. 

Such  being  tiie  system  pursued  by  the  assembly,  and  snch 
^  melaacbwr  sitoation  of  the  royal  family,  it  raised  the 
wonder  of  dl  Surope  that  Leopdd  still  continued  to  maintain 
4U1  apparent  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  his  sister  and 
brotiier-in-law,  as  weU  as  to  his  own  insiUted'  dignity.  But 
he  was  influenced  by  prudential  motives.  He  well  knew  the 
taievolent  weakness  of  the  Jdog,  who  rejected  with  horror 
any  decisive  measure,  from  a  dread  of  involving  his  coimtry 
in  a  civil  war.  He  was  dso  aware  that  charges  were  levelled 
against  his  sister  as  the  patroness  of  an  Austrian  committee 
an  the  palace  for  effecting  a  counter  revolution ;  and  he  was 
sensible  that  he  should  expose  her,  who  was  considered  by 
the  violent  parly  as  a  public  hostage  for  his  pacific  conduct^ 
to  the  vengeance  of  an  enraged  nation. 

Yet  during  this  momentous  interval  he  was  far  from  be- 
holding with  real  indifference  the  state  of  his  royal  relatives, 
and  was  fully  awake  to  the  danger  which  threatened  every  . 
crowned  head  from  the  violence  and  diffusion  of  the  Jacobin  . 
principles.  He  anxiously  watched  the  progre???  of  events, 
and  at  an  early  period  seems  to  have  approved  a  phui  sug- 
gested bv  Montraorin  for  the  relief  of  his  unfortunate  bro- 
ther-in-lu\v.  Its  object  was  to  combine  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe  in  a  feigned  attnek  against  France,  as  a  pretext 
for  enabling  the  king  to  assume  the  command  of  an  array,  to 
recover  his  former  authority,  and  to  regain  the  love  and  con- 
iidence  of  the  people  by  appearing  as  the  restorer  of  peace 
and  tranc^uillity. 
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But  this  frivolous  scheme  bein^jz  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  the  king's  formal  approbation  of  the  constitution,  another 
was  arranged  at  Mantua,  in  concurrence  with  the  count  , 
d'Artois  and  count  Alphonso  d'Urfort,  a  confidential  agent' 
sent  by  the  king,  who  met  Jjcopold  during  his  journey  in 
Italy.  In  May,  1791,  35,000  Austrians  were  to  marcli 
towards  the  frontier  of  Flanders  and  Hainault;  15,000 
troops  of  the  circles  towards  Alsace;  15,000  Swiss  were 
to  threaten  the  Lyonnois  and  Franche  Comt<^;  15,000 
Sardinians  to  assemble  on  the  frontier  of  Daupliine,  and 
20,000  Spaniards  in  Catalonia.  To  these  were  to  be  joined 
the  regiments  still  remaining  loyal,  the  volunteers  whoso 
fidelity  was  unquestionable,  and  all  the  royalists  and  consti- 
tutionalists of  the  provinces.  A  declaration  was  to  be  pub- 
lished under  the  signatures  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Naples, 
the  infant  of  Parma,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  who 
were  at  liberty,  as  members  of  the  house  Bourbon.  'It 
ms  h<^d  that  tills  vast  combiiuitioii  would  awe  the  demo- 
crate^  and  enable  the  royalists  to  regain  tiie  ascendency. 
The  emperor  engaged  to  conduct  the  ne^tiation  with  the 
king  of  Truaam,  and  announced  tiie  accession  of  the:king  of 
ihigland  as  elector  of  Hanover.  Aware,  however,  of  the 
extreme  desire  of  the  king  and  queen  of  France  to  relieve 
tiiemselves  fircmi  the  indignities  to  which  thej  were  hourly 
exposed,  Leopold  exhorted  them  not  to  attempt  their  escape, 
but  to  use  their  endeavours  in  acquiring  popularity,  that  the 
people,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  foreign  armies,  miglit  find 
their  safety  only  in  the  king's  mediation  and  in  submission 
to  his  authority.  **  This,"  it  was  added,  "is  the  emperor's 
opinion.  He  depends  solely  on  this  plan  of  conduct  for  the 
success  of  his  measures,  and  he  shudders  with  apprehension 
iof  the  fatal  consequences,  should  the  king  and  queen  be 
arrested  in  their  flight.  Their  surest  dependence  is  on  the 
movem^its  of  the  armies,  preceded  by  threatening  mani- 
festoes." In  delivering  this  plan  to  the  count  d'Urfort,  he 
added,  Tell  my  brother  and  sister  that  I  will  assist  them, 
not  by  words  but  by  deeds."* 

Tins  plan,  which  was  scarcely  less  chimerical  than  the 

» 

*  Some  persons  have  questioned  the  authenticity  of  this  plan  as  too 
eblineriefd ;  but  Bertnuid  de  Mole^iUe,  from  whom  we  give  it,  has  fitUy 
proved  its  authenticity  by  declaring  that  the  origuud  is  gtiU  in  cvbtenoo 
with  marginal  ooneetioiit  in  the  ban  d  of  the  «mperor« 
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former,  was  rejected  by  the  king  and  queen ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  instances  of  the  emperor,  thej  attempted  to 
escape  from  Paris.*  Being  arrested  at  Varennes,  the  whole 
$chcme  was  deranged,  all  hopes  of  escape  were  totally  cut 
off,  the  royal  family  were  carried  back  in  barbarous  triumph^ 
the  king  was  threatened  with  a  public  trial  and  deposition^ 
and  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  tiie  decKning  iBonardLj. 

Hie  sauniiient  danger  of  the  rojal  fiimily  indveed  iSb» 
emperor  to  abandon  kSi  temporising  condmet^  and  on  the  6t]i 
of  July  he  published  Sit  Padna  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  oAsr 
powers  of  Burope.  He  called  on  them  to  join  in  a  comiam 
deeIaiation»  deaianding  of  France  the  immediate  Ubecmtiofi 
of  the  king  and  rojal  fieumlji  and  Teqnizinff  to  them  the 
inviolability  and  xespeet  dne  hy  the  Ikwb  of  natee  and  o£ 
nations  from  satjeots  to  liheir  somefgns.  He  nrged  ihsm 
to  dedaie  that  tiiey  wonld  nnUe  in  avenging  every  fbtve 
attempt  committed  against  the  liberty^  honowv  snd  safety  ot 
the  king  and  royal  family,  that  they  would  aiifaowls^e  as 
constitutional  laws  legally  estabKsfaed  in  Franca,  thoee  done 
which  should  have  the  volnntazy  acqniesoence  of  the  king^ 
being  at  liherty,  and  if  these  commands  were  not  complied 
withy  that  they  would  conemr  in  employing  all  the  means  ia 
their  possession  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scwdalous  ustupatlon  of^ 
power,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  open  rebellion,  and  cf 
which  the  example  threatened  the  sa^lr^  of  other  govern* 
ments. 

Conscious  that  without  the  co-operation  of  England,  the 
Netherlands  could  not  be  preserved,  and  that  ali  hostile 

eftbrts  airiiinst  France  would  be  fruitless,  he  sent  the  draught 
of  this  deelaration  to  the  king,  accompanied  with  a  private 
letter,  which  Indisputably  proves  his  viewa  and  sentiments  at 
this  important  crisis*!  > 

*  It  ha^  been  asserted  oersons  of  great  authority,  that  the  emperor 
fvcD  arranged  the  plan  of  ua»  eaeape;  and  tome  doctmuntt  in  my  po»« 
teiaion  corrobotate  the  opinion.  But  there  is  other  endenoe  equally 
strong  for  the  nccount  ^iven  in  the  text.  The  only  means  of  reconciling 
these  discordant  assertions  is  by  recurring  to  the  cautious  character  of 
lieopold,  and  aupposing  that  he  often  acted  from  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  tkerefbie  fiequently  wavered  between  opposite  extremea. 
Doubdess  we  cannot  havt  betltr  authoiitiflt  §»  tba  aoooaat  of  4ilt 
memorable  flight  than  thoee  of  Bouill6  and  Bertnmd. 

t  I  am  persuaded,"  he  said,  "  that  your  majesty  is  not  unacquainted 
with  the  unheard-gf  oulvtge .  committed  by  thfi  aixeet  of  the  iuQg  of 
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New  and  repeated  proofs  of  hostility  displayed  by  the 
ruling  faction,  with  the  sanguine  decliuutions  and  urgent 
instances  of  the  emigrants,  confirmed  the  resoluticms  of 
Leopold,  His  deteromuilioii  was  still  ftrdier  strength^ed 
by  tiie  king  olPSntMUy  wlio  wis  equally  intflfested  to  oppom 
tike  progress  of  tibat  fanatic  enthusiaani  which  thveateoed 
the  overthxow  of  every  dirooc^  With  a  viefw  to  satUc 
specifie  plan  of  oondiict,  a  eonideiitlal  intemew  was  ar^ 
ranged  between  Lei^d  and  Frederic  William  at  Filnits»  a 
palim  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Saxoaj  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Dresden. 

But  in  the  short  period  wluch  elapsed  befote  the  meetiBg^ 
the  sentiBienta  of  Leopold  underwent  a  conriderable  changCt. 
Notwithstanding  he  received  favonrabie  answers  fim  the 
different  powers  to  whom  he  had  appealed^  his  hopes  were 
frustrated  by  a  dedstve  and  unequivocal  rttFusal  on  the  part 
of  £ngland  to  d^iart  from  a  strict  nentrality.  His  dis-* 
inclination  to  ^gage  in  measures  which  might  lead  to  hoeti- 
Htiea  was  increased  by  the  representation  of  his  principal 

France,  the  queen  my  sitter,  and  the  royal  fiunUy,  ^th  the  same  surprise 
mad  indignation  as  myieir;  and  that  your  aentiniflBti  accord  with  mine 
oa  an  event,  which,  threatening  more  atroeioos  consequences,  and  fixing 
the  seal  of  illegality  on  the  i^receding  excesses,  concerns  the  honour  and 
safety  of  all  governments.  itesol?ed  to  fulfil  what  I  owe  to  these  con- 
sideratiuus,  and  to  my  duty  as  chief  of  the  German  empire  and  sovereign 
of  the  Auitrian  domiidons,  I  propose  to  your  majesty  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  have  proposed  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  Prusda,  and  Naples,  aa  well  aa 
to  the  empress  of  Rusua,  to  unite  with  them  in  a  concert  of  measures  for 
obtaining  the  liberty  of  the  kin^  and  his  family,  and  setting  bounds  to 
the  dangerous  excesses  of  the  1- reach  Revolution.  The  most  obvioua 
plan  seems  to  he  that  wo  should  unite  in  sen^ng  a  deelantion,  either 
jointly  or  separately,  by  our  minisCen  hi  Fhmoe^  lAleh  way  restrain  the 
chiefs  of  the  violent  party  nnd  prevent  desperate  resolves,  still  leaving 
open  the  means  of  an  lionourablc  amendment  and  pacific  establishment 
of  such  a  state  of  things  as  may  preserve  tlie  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
maintain  the  essential  points  of  general  tranquillity.  I  submit,  therefore^ 
to  your  m^esty  the  draught  annexed,  whioii  appcaurs  to  me  most  likely  to 
Iblfil  th^e  views;  but  as  tfie  success  of  such  a  declaration  is  uncertain, 
and  must  depend  on  the  support  of  efficient  meagiires,  my  ambassador 
shall  receive  immediate  instructions  for  entering  with  your  ministers  into 
such  a  concert  as  circumstances  require;  and  J  will  not  fail  tocommuni- 
"  cate  to  your  mt^jesty  Uie  answers  which  I  may  reeetve  ftom  otber  powersp 
Tlie  ftifourable  dispontion  which  they  all  manifest  fbr  the  re-establish* 
mcnt  of  peace,  trarqiiillity,  and  concord  bids  fair  to  remove  all  obstacles 
to  an  union  of  views  and  sentiments,  in  a  sttoation  of  affsiis  which  80 
newly  interests  the  good  of  ail  Europe.** 
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iiiiiiisten»  partieiilarij  of  Laef,  who  mdtod  in  decrying  a 
nrgiBg  thai  it  would  occasion  the  inunediate  loss  of  the 
I9etherlMid8|  which  were  left  defenceless  hj  the  demolition 
of  the  hairier  fortresses,  and  of  which  the  majority  of  the 
natiTes  oolj  waited  for  foreign  support  to  throw  off  the 
Austrian  government.  The  exhortations  of  tlie  king,  his 
hfother-iorlaw,  decided  the  xeaolntion  of  Leopold,  if  he  yet 
retained  any  inclination  to  engage  in  a  war  wit!i  France. 

The  meeting,  howeTer,  took  place  on  the  27th  of  Angnst 
1791y  and  B0111II6  was  summoned  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
arrange  a  plan  of  attack.  While  the  two  sovereigns  were 
employed  in  private  discussions,  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  sudden  arrival  of  the  count  d'Artois,  accompanied  by 
Cftlonne,  who  came  with  the  hope  of  persiiadiiit:^  lliein  to 
criLragt'  in  immediate  hostilities.  The  king  of  Prussia  was 
easily  inflamed  by  tlieir  representations;  but  no  arguments 
could  overcome  the  caution  of  Leopold,  or  draw  him  into 
specifie  engagements  ;  and  he  was  with  difficulty  induced,  by 
the  importunities  of  the  J^'rench  princes,  to  sign  the  cele- 
brated declaration.* 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  vague  declaration,  intended  merely 
to  satisfy  the  importunities  of  the  French  princes,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  whicli  depended  on  a  contingency  never  likely  to 
happen  in  the  eominon  course  oi'  events,  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  any  important  consequences.  Leopold,  who  yet 
hoped  by  temperate  measures  to  disarm  the  rage  or  haMQ 

*  <•  The  emperor  and  king  of  Fhwii»  haring  beaid  the  representetions 
of  Monsieur  the  king's  brother,  and  the  oount  d'AftoU,  declaie^  that  the 

present  situation  of  the  king  of  France  concerns  the  interest  of  every 
80verei*;n  in  Europe.  That  interest  they  hope  will  be  acknowledged  by 
the  powers  whose  assistance  is  required,  and  consequently  those  powers 
will  not  refuse  to  unite  with  their  m%jesti«i  in  employing  the  most  effica- 
cioiis  meeos  to  place  the  king  of  Fmnee  hi  s  situetion  to  establ^  In 
perfect  liberty  the  foundaUoiis  of  a  nionafchicet  government,  equally 
agreeable  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  welR^re  of  the  French  nation. 
Then,  and  in  that  case,  the  c]u])eror  and  tbe  king  of  Prussia  are  deter- 
mined to  act  promptly,  and  by  muluxii  cunoert,  with  the  forces  and 
vigour  neoesHury  to  obtain  the  desired 'end.  In  tiiemeen  time  they 
wSl  give  Ofders  for  their  troops  to  be  ready  for  actual  servi^.** 

Reports  were  industriously  circulated  that  a  regular  trrnty  for  the 
partition  of  Frnnce  wa-;  arranged  at  this  meeting.  But  the  whole 
conduct  of  Leopold,  and  particularly  bis  subsequent  measures,  prove  that 
hehed  finrmednoofiensiTe  dedgns*.  Hie  secret  artidet  wbidt  have  been 
pradiioed  beer  the  strongest  nuSits  of  fingery. 
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the  designs  of  ike  Jacobins,  was  resolved  not  to  engage  in 
hostilities.  He  thereiure  seized  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  annul  his  engagements,  and  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  constitution  by  Louis,  and  his  temporary  restoration  to 
liberty,  he  received  the  French  ambassador,  who  had  been 
forl>i<lden  to  appear  at  court,  revoked  his  circular  letter  from 
Padua,  and  was  the  first  sovereign  in  Kuropc  who  admitted 
the  tri-colour  flag  into  his  ports.  lie  rejected  all  plans  of 
hostile  aggression,  received  with  coolness  the  expostulatiuns 
of  the  empress  Catherine ;  and  scarcely  deigned  to  listen  to 
the  chivalrous  projects  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  even 
ofiered  to  lead  an  army  of  Swedes  and  BusBiaiis  to  the  gates 
of  Paris,  while  the  Austrians  and  P^russians  were  to  invade 
France  on  the  side  of  tiie  Netherlands. 

Leopold  did  not  abandon  these  hopes  of  preserving  tran- 
quillity until  he  was  driven  from  his  padfic  system  bj  the 
continual  provocations  of  the  Jacobins. 

On  the  return  of  the  king  from  Varennes,  the.  leaders  of 
the  Jacobins  endeavoured  to  'raise  against  him  the  popular 
indignation,  and  exerted  themselves  to  bring  hun  to  a  pubHc 
ttiah  But  their  views  were  thwarted  by  the  royalists,  the 
constitutionalists,  and  the  moderate  of  every  description, 
who  were  encouraged  bj  tiie  concert  of  powers,  and  who 
felt  that  their  own  safety  was  connected  with  that  of  the 
monarch*  After  a  desperate  struggle,  XjOuIs  was  restored 
to  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, accepted  the  constitution,  an  event  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly, 
whose  functions  had  expired. 

The  king  hoped  that  the  establishment  of  the  constitution 
would  remove  the  principal  causes  of  discontent,  and  that 
the  new  representatives  wonld  be  animated  with  sentiments 
less  hostile  to  the  regal  authority.  But  these  frail  hopn?; 
were  disappointed.  The  Constituent  Assembly  havinfr,  by 
a  disinterested  though  absurd  decree,  declared  tliemselves 
incapable  of  being  re-elected  in  the  legislative  bo  ly,  by  this 
vote  excluded  those  who  were  animated  by  moderate  senti- 
ments, and  who,  as  framers  of  the  constitution,  were  inte- 
rested in  its  preservation,  and  enabled  the  Jacobins  to 
obtain  the  preponderance.  The  new  members,  therefore, 
were  principally  drawn  from  the  middling  and  lower  classes 
of  society,  visionary  projectors,  men  of  ruined  fortunes,  the 
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mnst  furious  declaimrrs  in  the  political  clubs,  all  animated 
by  the  boldest  spirit  of  ('iitorprise,  and  breathing  the  fury  of 
revolutioimry  principles.  They  were  lieaded  and  directed 
by  a  few  c  hiefs,  who,  for  the  scourge  of  Europe,  united 
sui)erior  talents  with  a  courage  exalted  to  fanaticism.  The 
faction  which  thus  gained  the  ascendency  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  Girondists*,  from  the  department  for  which  the 
leaders  were  principally  chosen;  and  Brissotines  from  thQ 
name  of  tlieir  chief. 

The  object  of  these  demagogues  was  to  establish  a  re- 
public on  the  ruins  of  the  throne.  They  laboured  to  realise 
the  plans  of  a  Richelieu  and  a  Louvois,  by  extending  the 
limits  of  France  to  what  they  termed  her  natural  boundaries, 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean.  From 
this  centre,  they  traced,  in  imagination,  the  limits  of  an 
empire  as  stupendous  as  that  of  ancient  liome ;  from  a  ter» 
ritory  in  which  the  bounty  of  nature  or  the  ingenuity  of 
■Mui  had  comprised  every  requisite  for  defenoe  and  every 
tdvaategs  for  attach  they  purposed  to  extend  their  power 
and  to  diffuse  the  contagion  of  their  principles  met  the 
whole  habitable  world. 

Their  aotive  and  sagadotis  spirit  equally  employed  the 
most  frivoloiis  arfciflce%  and  the  most  specious  jnotive^  to 
revive  the  ho^e  spirit  of  their  nation  against  Anstiia»  a 
power  whose  territories-  were  the  first  otgeot  of  their  cii- 
pidity,  and  who,  from  proziniity»  strengthi  the  ties  of  Uood 
^  and  alliance,  was  the  most  able,  as  well  as  the  most  inte> 
rested,  to  check  the  diffusion  of  their  principles,  and  to 
oppose  the  execution  of  their  designs.  They  nuJigned  the 
conduct  of  the  qneen,  exaggerated  her  levities  into  crimes^ 
found  no  calumnies  too  hliu^,  no  charge  too  atrpdous,  to 
render  her  the  olrject  of  popular  odinm.  Their  papers  and 
journals  were  filled  with  declamations  on  the  evils  entailed 
on  their  country  by  the  alliance  with  Austria.  Not  only 
tiie  dubs,  the  streets,  and  the  squares  resounded  with  invec- 
tives against  the  emperor ;  hut  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  gave  vent  to  the  most  virulent  accusations  against 
his  conduct,  character,  and  principles.  They  feigned  a 
committee  of  Austrian  adherents,  as  sittinr^  in  the  very 
capital,  under  the  auspices  of  the  queen,  deceiving  the  king, 

*  The  history  of  this  renitkable  ftotUm  Is  admimbiy  gim  by  L«- 
marttne  in  lu*  rtent  work. 
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forging  fetters  lot  the  people,  and  amngiDg^  in  conjunetkm 
wiUl  the  court  of  Vieimay  a  pUui  to  deliver  up  the  nation  to 
that  hoiue,  which  thej^  d^ioted  as  invariably  a  ^sital  inend 
or  inveterate  enem^. 

Sttch  a  series  of  insults  and  provocationi^  such  a  s^stematie 
plan  of  hostili^,  would  have  justified  immediate  aggression 
on  the  part  of  Leopold.  But  he  dreaded  to  aggravate  the 
misfortunes  of  a  beloved  sister,  or  to  expose  the  life  of  his 
brother4n4aw ;  and  he  was  i^prehensive  of  again  plunging 
his  country  into  a  war,  from  wlneh  he  had  recently  delivered 
it  with  so  much  difficulty.  H^ce,  he  had  no  sooner  reco- 
vered the  Netherlands,  than  he  recalled  the  greater  part  of 
his  troop%  reduced  his  army,  and  refused  to  march  an  Aus- 
trian c(Mrp8  towards  the  French  frontieri  even  as  a  means  of 
affording  a  pretext  for  Souille  to  form  a  camp  at  Montmedy^ 
in  order  to  favour  the  escape  of  the  king.  Hence^  he  revoked 
the  vigorous  measures  which  had  been  dictated  by  necessity, 
as  soon  as  they  had  begun  to  produce  their  effect ;  yet  in  the 
midst  of  changes  which  indicated  want  of  decision,  he  still 
held  forth  equivocal  threats  or  distant  insinuations,  which  at 
once  discouraged  the  royalists  and  ini^amed  instead  of  awing 
tbe  Jacobin  faction. 

This  conduct,  therefore,  only  hastened  the  danger  which 
Leopold  was  so  anxious  to  avert.  Besides  the  dispute  rela- 
tive to  the  feudal  rights  of  the  German  princes,  new  subjects 
for  invective  were  soon  discovered  by  the  sagacity  of  the 
Brissotines;  new  pretences  were  devised  for  precipitating 
the  nation  into  that  conflict  to  which  they  looked  forward  as 
the  means  of  establishing  their  darhn^  republic^  and  extend- 
ing the  empire  of  their  baneful  principles. 
*  Leopold  anxiously  lal)Oured  to  remove  all  causes  of  com- 
plaint. He  repeated  his  instances  with  the  elector  of  Treves 
and  the  otlier  princes  on  the  I'rontier  to  suspend  the  military 
armaments  and  disperse  the  French  emigrants.  But  from  the 
menacing  aspect  of  France,  the  warlike  preparations  and 
hostile  language  of  the  ruling  party,  he  began  to  be  appre-, 
hensive  of  an  attack.  He  therefore  coadud^  the  prelinuna<' 
ries  of  a  defensive  trea^  with  Prussia  for  the  maintenance 
an,d  guaranty  of  the  empire ;  and  ta  unite  the  princes  of  €(er* 
many  in  a  common  cause^  he  ratified  the  condusum  of  the  J 
diet  relative  to  the  contested  feudal  rights.  He  announced  * 
these  measures  to  the  king  of  France^  and  in  dignified  laa- 
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pnnp:^  dfdarod  bis  decided  resolution  to  give  all  the  aid  re- 
quired by  his  imperial  authority  ia  support  of  these  just 
claims,    llis  example  was  follow^  by  the  king  of  Prussia*  ' 

The  raach illations  and  violence  of  the  Brissotines  overbore 
all  tlic  pacific  measures  of  Leopold.  They  impelled  the  king 
to  order  preparations  tVir  assembling  ;in  army  of  150, 0(X)  men, 
and  forced  him  to  adopt  their  own  language  and  indecorous 
menaces  for  the  immediate  dispersion  of  the  emigrants, 
lirissot  roused  the  assembly  and  nation  by  a  violent  ha- 
rangue, in  which  he  proved  that  France  had  no  danger  to 
dread,  and  every  advantacre  to  hope,  IVom  a  war.  Alter 
adverting  to  the  situation  ot  the  European  powers,  he  turned 
the  force  of  his  invective  against  Leopold.* 

He  was  followed  by  the  principal  members  of  his  party, 
who  all  enforced  and  exaggerated  his  declarations ;  and  the 
result  of  their  efforts  was  the  celebrated  manifesto,  published 
in  Dectiuber,  1792,  which,  amidst  the  cant  of  affected  mode- 
ration, was  conceived  in  similar  language,  displayed  the  same 
sentiments,  and  denounced  vengeance  against  all  wlio  should 
support  the  emigrants,  or  presume  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  the  nation. 

The  situation  of  Leopold  hourly  assumed  a  more  serious 
aspect.   It  was  necessary  to  secure  so  important  a  territory 

*  "  What  have  we,*'  he  said,  ^  to  fear  from  the  empeior  of  Germany? 
AugnCDtation  of  debt,  diminution  of  taxes,  frequent  insurrections  ia 
Hungary,  inveterate  hntred  among  the  puople  of  the  Netherlands,  all 
presage  the  most  immment  danger  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Throughout 
the  AttstrUn  territories  the  people  are  harened  irith  that  passion  for 
aggrandisement  from  which  noUiiog  but  misfiirtnnes  oan  be  expected. 
Everywhere  the  soldier,  whom  princes  endeatour  to  render  the  enemy  of 
the  people,  refuses  to  separate  his  interest  from  that  of  the  people,  among 
whom  are  his  friends  and  his  parents.  The  resolutions  of  the  omperor 
are  feeble :  he  desires,  he  seeks  what  is  just,  but  he  wants  energy  to  re- 
list the  meehinetiopi  and  perfidious  counsels  of  those  enAitiiMiB  men  by 
vbom  he  is  surrounded.  The  ties  of  blood,  no  less  than  pnadenee^  may 
have  induced  him  to  aflfiral  in  his  letters  amicable  expressioiia:  he  can 
pain  nothing  by  attacking  us,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  every  thing  to  fear. 
The  political  variations  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  ought  not  to  inspire 
you  with  alarm.  As  a  prince,  the  emperor  desires  peace,  though  as  chief 
of  tiie  Genuaaie  emplte  he  appears  to  desire  war.  But  away  with  th« 
polities  of  the  eourt  of  Vienna  1  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  politics  df 
courts,  we  who  «rfS  to  be  free,  we  who  only  wish  to  defend  our  liberty9 
we  who  possess  the  means  of  doing  it.  France  desires  peace,  yet  fears 
not  war;  she  seeks  no  new  allies,  she  has  twenty-five  oaiUiozui  of  souls 
devoted  to  the  support  of  her  cau£>e.** 
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'as  the  electorate  of  Treves,  which  opened  a  way  into  €rer- 
inany»  and  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  Upper 
Rhine  and  the  Netherlands.  While  he  therefore  redoubled 
his  instances  for  hastening  the  dispersion  of  the  emigrants, 
he  ordered  his  commander  in  the  Netherlands  to  take  mea- 
sures for  succouring  tlic  elector  of  Treves  if  invaded  or 
threatened  with  invasion.  An  official  communication  of 
these  precautions  was,  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  made  to  the 
French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  in  terms  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  remove  the  impression  of  any  hostile  design.  Prince 
EjMiiiit^  after  stating  the  compliaace  of  the  elector  with  the 
request  of  the  imperial  court  for  the  dispersion  of  the  emi- 
'  grants,  added,  that  he  had  claimed  the  assistance  of  the 
emperor^  should  his  territory  be  threatened  with  attadka» 
which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  and  that  the  emperor  had 
ordered  general  Bender,  his  oommander  in  the  Netherlands, 
to  furnish  prompt  and  effectual  succour,  should  the  electorate 
he  invaded  or  threatened  with  invasion.  He  professed  & 
firm  conviction  that  the  king's  moderate  sentiments  justified 
his  order  bj  alluding  to  the  want  of  subordination  in  the 
distant  departments  of  France,  and  concluded  with  deprecat- 
ing a  war  ^^fram  the  infallible  consequmces  which  U  would 
produce,  €U  weU  to  himself  and  to  the  German  empire^  as  to 
the  other  sovereigns  who  had  united  in  concert  for  the  matii- 
tenmce  of  public  tranqtUUity  and  the  safety  and  honour  of 
crownsr 

This  communication  furnished  new  fuel  to  the  flame. 

These  vague  and  mysterious  expressions  were  artfully  seized 
by  the  demagogues,  and  the  concert  of  powers  instantly  be- 
came the  war-whoop  of  the  party.  Gensonn^  presented  the 
report  on  this  paper  with  a  speech  calculated  to  jrive  full 

effect  to  the  spirit  of  hostility  which  had  been  raised  aL':ainst 
Austria.  He  argued  that  tlie  emperor  had  broken  the  treaty 
'  of  Versailles,  for  which  Franee  had  lavished  her  blood  and 
treasures  ;  that  his  whole  conduct  had  been  hostile  to  the 
liberties  of  the  French  nation  ;  that  under  the  show  of  lores 
and  a  concert  of  powers,  his  real  object  was  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  a  congress,  and  insidiously  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution. He  appealed  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  that  ardent 
lanpruage  which  was  now  become  popular,  called  on  the 
members  to  apprise  the  nation  of  its  danger,  and  urged  them 
to  vindicate  their  liberty,  by  anticipating  the  alarming  pro- 
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jects  of  the  imperial  court.  The  ardour  of  the  Assembly 
wa^  still  more  iiitiiuucd  by  (t mulct,  the  vice-president,  who 
darting  to  the  tribune,  poui  cd  forth  a  torrent  of  glowing 
invective  ;  the  whole  bod)  rising  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  by  the  impulse  of  enthusiasm,  amidst  tumult uous 
abouts  and  cries  of  *'  the  Constitution  or  Death,"  sanctified 
by  oath  a  declaration  stigmatising  as  a  traitor  to  the  country 
any  Frenchman  who  should  take  part  in  a  congress  to  modify 
the  constitution,  who  should  mediate  with  rebel  emigrants, 
or  enter  into  composition  with  the  German  princes  relative 
to  the  feudal  rights  in  Alsace.  Some  of  the  ministers  who 
were  present,  were  borne  awaj  by  the  general  ardour,  and 
the  unforttmate  monarch  himself  was  ]^(»^tated  to  sanction  ' 
a  decree  which  precluded  all  hopes  of  aancable  acconmioda- 
tion. 

The  hostile  fkctioii  did  not  allow  fins  boMt  ikf  endiusiasm 
to  subside.  Evoii  at  the  mmmt  when  the  ndi^ater  apprised 
the  assembly  of  the  total  diqperaioii  of  the  emigrants,  thej 
renewed  their  layeotiTeB  i^giinafc  the  emperc^.  On  the 
aeeond  report  of  tibe  diplomatie  committee  relstiTe  to  the 
communications  with  tiie  impeiisl  court,  Brissot  himself  rose 
to  address  the  assembly.  **The  mask,*  he  exclaimed*  <<is 
&Uenj  your  real  enemy  is  known;  the  order  given  to 
gGoeral  Bender  tells  yon  his  name.  It  is  llie  emperor  I  The 
electors  were  hat  his  puppets,  the  emigiants  but  his  instra* 
ments !  Deqnse  the  enugrants :  the  naliozuil  court  of  joa- 
tice  will  punish  the  rebeBion  of  those  mendicant  princes. 
Nor  are  the  electors  more  worthy  of  yoor  anger  *,  &ar  has 
prostrated  them  at  your  feet^  and  a  free  people  will  not 
finish  its  hnmbled  enemies.  The  cmpenir  t  I  repeat,  the 
emperor,  is  your  true  en^y.  Him  yon  must  combat ; 
yon  must  either  conquer  or  force  to  renounce  the  confederacy 
he  has  fonned  against  you.  He  intended  either  to  ahm  or 
attack  you.  If  you  are  to  be  attacked,  it  behoves  you  to 
antidpiite  him  $  if  he  means  to  f<nce  you  to  an  unworthy 
4sapitttlalaon»  you  must  realise  what  you  hare  a  hundred 
times  Bwcsm,  The  Constitution  or  Beaui*'' 

We  spare  the  reader  a  further  detail  of  these  insulta  and 
iBToctiTes  so  oAnsvve  to  humanitf»  so  dmading  to  the 
nati<»^  so  hostile  to  good  &ith  and  justice.  In  ipite  of  lre« 
quent  communications  from  the  ministers,  proving  the  padfie 
disposition  of  Leopold,  the  king  was  reqmred  to  deoiaiid  of 
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him  whether,  as  head  of  the  Louse  of  Austria,  he  would  live 
in  peace  with  France,  and  renounce  tdl  treaties  and  con- 
ventions directed  against  the  sovereignty  and  safety  of  the 
nation.  The  refusal  of  full  satisfaction  before  the  1st  of 
March  was  to  he  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  and 
orders  were  given  for  putting  the  troops  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  held  on  the  lirst  signal.  The  king  in  th]<,  as  in 
former  instances,  was  swept  away  by  the  torrent,  and  the 
fatal  and  peremptory  demand  was  transmitted  to  the  French 
ambassador  at  Vienna. 

The  emperor  now  perceived  that  all  his  attempts  to  main- 
tain peace  were  vain.  He  therefore  pii^ned  the  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Prussia,  by  which  the  two  monarch s  mutually 
guaranteed  their  respective  territories,  and  agreed  to  act  in 
concert  for  the  preservation  of  peace  ;  and  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  po^ver  of  inviting  Kussia,  England,  Holland,  and 
the  elector  of  Saxony  to  unite  in  similar  defensive  engage- 
ments. 

Leopold  also,  by  his  minister  prince  Kaunitz,  gave  a  be- 
coming answer  to  the  arrogant  demands  of  France,  and 
assumed  that  language  which  became  his  dignity  and  feel- 
ings. He  justified  the  orders  given  to  marshal  Bender,  by 
his  duty  as  chief  of  the  Germanic  body,  to  succour  a  co-* 
estate  when  menaced  with  unjust  attacks,  and  he  proved  on 
facts  admitted  and  acknowledged  by  the  French  themselves, 
that  the  promised  succour  to  the  elector  of  Treves  depended 
on  a  prei^ious  compliance  with  the  demand  for  thedispersign 
of  the  emigrants. 

He  entered  into  an  enlarged  view  of  the  question  relative 
to  the  concert  of  powers.  He  justly  considered  such  a  con- 
cert as  warranted  by  the  situation  of  his  brother-in-law,  and 
ally,  before  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution,  "  forced  by 
atrociouB  Tiolence  to  £y,  protesting  solemnly  against  an 
acquiescence  to  which  he  had  been  compelled,  and  with  his 
family  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  his  own  subjects."  Ha 
declared  that  he  had  himself  invited  the  powers  to  suspend 
their  concert,  which  was  not  to  resume  its  activity  till  the 
same  dangers  should  reyive ;  but  he  enforced  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  such  a  provisional  alliance  by  dwelling  on 
the  disordered  state  of  France^  developing  the  intrigues  of 
the  Jacobins  for  the  propagation  of  their  principles^  and  in* 
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slancing,  !n  particular,  a  recent  conspiracj  to  foment  a  reyolt 

in  the  Low  Countries. 

This  declaration  was  followed  by  a  note  from  the  Prussian 
minister  at  Paris,  announcing  thp.  perfect  agreement  of  the 
court  of  Berlin  with  the  vie>vs  ot  the  court  ot'  Vienna. 

The  dignified  language  of  the  imperial  declaration,  and 
the  clearness  with  which  it  developed  the  plots  and  designs  of 
the  dominant  party,  inlSamed  their  f  ury,  and  gave  new  scope 
to  their  macltinations.    The  minister  by  whom  it  vrns  read 
was  irequently  interrupted  with  bursts  of  laughter  and  indig- 
nation.   The  name  of  the  emperor  wns  treated  with  every 
mark  of  insult,  contempt,  and  indignity;  the  exclamation  of 
"  War  I  AV^ar ! "  resounded  on  every  side.    The  cry  of  war 
was  re-eclioed  from  house  to  house,  and  from  street  to  street, 
and  a  head  of  some  recent  victim  to  popular  rage,  designated 
as  that  of  the  emp'eror,  was  carried  in  barbarous  |>rocession, 
and  held  up  to  the  windows  of  the  queen's  apartment  in  the 
palace  of  the  Tuiieries.     The  emotions  raised  by  these 
artifices  were  not  suffered  to  subside;  the  (lirnagogues  ob- 
tained tlie  expuLsion  of  the  ministers  attached  to  the  king, 
on  whose  moderation  rested  the  last  hope  of  peace,  and  with 
peace  tlie  last  barrier  of  the  monarchy. 

Within  a  few  days,  Bn^-^or  iiL^iin  harangued  the  Assembly, 
He  threw  a  veil  over  the  outrages  and  aggressions  of  which 
the  court  of  Vienna  so  justly  complained,  and  artfully  re- 
duced the  dispute  to  the  simple  qursuou  of  foreign  inter- 
ference. He  grossly  accused  the  unfortunate  Louis  of  pre- 
meditated falsehood,  and  closed  an  harangue  replete  with 
uncommon  acrimony  against  Leopold,  by  denouncing  de 
Lessart,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  This  denunciation 
was  enforced  with  all  the  virulence  of  the  Jacobin  journals, 
and  the  declamations  of  popular  clubs;  and  tlie  ill-fated 
minister,  without  the  privilege  of  being  heard  in  his  own 
defence,  was  sent  for  certain  condemnation  to  the  criminal 
tribunal  at  Orleans*.  Such  a  dreadful  example  terrified  all 
the  friends  of  peace  ;  the  other  ministers  either  resigned,  or 
Avere  dismissed  ;  and  the  Jacobins  gained  a  fatal  and  uncon- 
trolled ascendency  in  the  cabinet  and  the  nation. 

While  this  tempest  was  gathering  in  France,  Leopold 
himself  was  no  more.  He  was  seized  on  the  27th  of  Fe- 
bruary, with  a  malignant  dysentery,  and  in  three  days  was 

*  He  was  among  the  Yictims  massacred  on  the  lOth  of  September. 
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hurried  to  an  untimely  grave,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  leaTing  his  dominions  in  a  state  of  more  serious  danger 
than  even  when  he  asstimed  the  reins  of  empire.  From  the 
suddenness  of  his  decease,  the  critical  state  of  affairs^  'the 
recent  assassination  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  savage 
principles  professed  hy  the  Jacobins,  his  deaths  though 
without  any  apparent  foundation,  was  attributed  to  poison. 

Leopold  is  known  rather  as  great  duke  of  Tuscany,  which 
country  he  ruled  twenty-five  years,  than  as  sovereign  of  tlie 
Austrian  dominions  and  emperor  of  Germany,  because  he  did 
not  move  long  enough  in  this  elevated  sphere  to  fix  the  public 
opinion.  But  we  cannot  withhold  great  praise  from  a  sove- 
reign, who,  within  the  short  space  of  a  single  year,  relieved 
his  country  from  foreign  war  and  internal  commotion,  who 
baffled  a  great  combination  which  threatened  the  independ- 
ence of  his  house,  and  established  a  throne  which  at  his 
accession  was  tottering  to  its  very  foundations. 

Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  was  bom' . 
in  1747,  and  espoused  Leopold  in  1765.  The  decease  of  a  ^ 
beloved  husband,  who  expired  in  her  arms,  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  her  feeling  mind  that  she  did  not  recover  from 
the  shock,  but  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  the  ensuing 
M'dj,  She  bore  him  &i;8:teeu  children,  of  whom  aU  except 
two  survived  her. 

Francis,  the  eldest,  was  born  in  1768,  succeeded  his  father 
in  all  the  hereditary  dominions  in  the  twenty-lifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  obtained  the  imperiLil  crown  in  the  July  subse- 
'quent  to  his  father's  death.  The  ("lieckercd  events  and  won- 
derful revolutions  of  his  reign  are  too  near  the  present  times 
to  be  traced  with  accuracy  or  impartiality. 

The  KGond  son,  Ferdinand  Joseph,  received  the  great  duchy  of 

Tuscany  as  an  independent  sovereignty  ;  but  being  deprived  of  his  terri- 
tory by  the  arms  of  France,  he  obtained  as  a  compensation  the  electorate 
of  Saltzburgh,  and  afterwards  that  of  Wurtzburgh,  a  mere  nominal 
sovereignty.  —  The  third  son,  Charles,  is  too  highly  distinguished  as  a 
warrior,  and  as  the  great  supporter  of  his  family,  to  need  any  other  notice 
than  a  bare  mention  of  bis  name.  —  The  fiiurth,  Leopold  Alexander,  was 
chosen  palatine  of  Hungary,  and  being  accidentally  burnt  to, death,  was 
succeeded  in  that  dignity  by  the  fifth  son,  Maximilian  Joseph. — The 
other  sons  were  Joseph  Anthony,  John  Regnier,  Louis,  and  liIiodo]]ih. 
—  The  daughters,  Maria  Theresa,  Mary  Anne,  Maria  Clementina,  and 
Maria  Amelia. 
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Utrecht,  5)5, 
Anne,  empress  of  Russia,  iii.  !.'>•'>,  ir»4.  196. 
Appenzcl,  people  of,  L  188^  149.  192. 
Architecture,  revival  of.  L  305. 
Arnheim,  general,  ii.  2.37.  245. 
Arrason  and  Castile,  union  of,  L  280. 
Arras,  treaty  of,  L  256. 
Artois,  count,  iii.  570. 
Avesdes,  John  de,  L  QL 
Auckland,  lord,  iii.  558. 
Augsburgh,  diet  of,  L  43fi  ;  confession, 

438;  recess  of,  42&, 
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Augustus  'succeeds  Maurice  in  the  elect- 
orate of  Saxony,  L  473. 

AuKuatus  H.  of  Poland,  Hi.  120,  l.'VS. 

Augustus  III.,  iii.  1J)3,  ML 

Aulic  council,  L  22±  ;  changes  in,  ii.  11. 
Protestants  admitted,  337. 

Austria,  rendered  an  independent  fief,  L 
27  ;  acquired  by  Ottocar,  ib  ;  conferred 
on  Albert  son  of  Rhodolph,  42 ;  assump- 
tion of  the  title  of  Archduke  Palatine  by 
Rodolph  IV'.,  112;  raised  into  an  arch- 
duchy by  Frederic  III..  221 ;  progress 
of  tlie  Reformation,  423 :  ceded  by 
Charles  V.  to  Ferdinand,  421 ;  invaded 
by  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  498  '^  con. 
sequences  of  the  Reformation,  iL  20^ 
change  in  the  law  of  succession,  112; 
unites  with  the  Bohemians  against 
Ferdinand,  IfiQ;  abolition  of  the  Pro- 
testant worship,  20Z ;  state  after  the 
peace  of  Westphalia.  3«2, 

Austria,  house  of;  Ramberg  line,  L  27 ; 
Hapsburgh  line,  41 ;  its  contests  with 
France,  279 ;  loss  of  its  ascendency  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  ii.  342;  order 
of  succession,  iii.  \  acquisitions  during 
the  reign  of  Maria  'rheresa,  175. 

Bacon,  Roger,  L  SQL 

Baden,  treaty  of,  iii.  26. 

Bajazet  L  sultan,  his  conquests,  L  167; 
made  prisoner  by  Tamerlane,  1G3. 

Bajazet  11. ;  his  character.  L  289. 

Banner,  general,  ii.  290,  302,  310. 

Barbara,  wife  of  Sigismond,  L  159. 

Barbara,  queen  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  iii.  325. 

Barcelona,  taken  by  the  French,  ii.  4M  ; 
by  the  Archduke  Charles,  iii.  22;  me- 
morable siege  and  relief  of,  H4t 

Barricades,  pass  of,  iii.  ZQi± 

Barrier  Treaty,  account  of,  iii.  9fi ;  abro- 
gation of,  497. 

Bartholomew,  St.  massacre  of,  ii. 

Bartzai,  prince  of  Trans vlvania,  iii.  263. 

Barwalde,  treaty  of,  ii.  225. 

Basle,  bishop  of,  L  IS^  1£. 

Basle,  council  of,  L  lli2;  dissolved,  224- 

Basta,  general  of  Rhodolph  11^  ii.  fi<L 

Bathori,  SIgismond,  ii.  H7.  88. 

Bathori,  Stephen,  Ii.  riO,  'jl, 

Bathori.  Gabriel,  ii.  LkL 

Batre,  Claude  de,  L  322. 

Battles  :  of  Belgrade,  iii.  UO. ;  Blenheim, 

ii.  509 ;  Breitenfeld.  ii.  237;  Breslau, 

iii.  3Hhi  Campo  .Santo,  iii.  29'> :  Cho- 
tiisltz,  iii.  2n^  277  ;  Crotska.  ui.  297; 
Cunersdorf,  iii.  4QQ ;  Dettingcn,  iii.  291 ; 
Fontenoy,  iii.  311 ;  Fotzani,  Iii.  521  ; 
St.  Gothard.  ii73lQ ;  Guinegattc,  L 
367  ;  Hochkirchen,  iii.  392 ;  Hoheu 
Friedl>erg,  iii.  315;  Kohn,  iii.  378 ; 
Kussnacht,  L  113  ;  Placentia,  iii.  324 ; 
Lignitz,  iii.  411  ;  I.owositz,  iii.  369; 
Lutzen,  11.  263 ;  Malplaquet,  iii.  "55^ 
Marignano,  L  371  ;  Maxen,  iii.  407  ; 
Mohatz,  L  425 :  Molwitz,  iii  249  ;  Mor- 
garten,  i.  89:  Muhlberg.  i.  458:  Naefels, 
L  139 ;  N«mlllngen.  ii.  287 ;  Oudenard, 
iii.  40^  Parma,  iii.  I G9 ;  Prague,  it.  177. 
iii.  324 ;  Raucoux.  fiT721 ;  Ramillics,  iii. 
4j,  Uimnik,  iii.  522;  Rosbach,  iii.  333  ; 

Y  V 


Sohr,  L  ll2i  Tatwyl,  iii.  72;  Torgau, 
iii.  415_i  Turin,  iii.  19j  ViTIa  Viciosa, 
iii.  72j  White  Mountain,  ii.  122 ;  Zenta, 

ii.  ihh  ;  Zorndorf,  iii.  391 . 
Bavaria,  electoral,  vote  of,  L  186. 
Bavaria,  Lower,  conferred  on  Albert  V., 

L  IM  ;  restored  to  the  collateral  branch, 
ib. ;  division  of  the  house  of,  ib. ;  in- 
surrection of  the  peasantry,  iii.  &» 

Bavaria  Landshut,  war  for  the  succession 
of,  L  321. 

Bayard,  chevalier,  L  322, 367. 

Belgrade,  sieges  of,  L  102^  lR2j  ceded  to 
the  Turks,  1G6;  peace  of,  llii;  reduced 
by  Loudon,  iii.  522. 

Belleisle,  chevalier,  killed,  iii.  .330. 

Bellelsle,  marshal,  iii.  263,  26G,  267.  271. 
279.  287, m 

Bender,  general,  iii.  536,  560. 

Bergcn-op-Zoora,  capture  of,  iii.  334. 

Berlin,  taken  by  the  Austrians  and  Rus- 
sians,  iii.  414. 

Bern,  joins  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  L 
114. 

Bernard,  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  ii.  245. 
272,  287.  304.  306. 

Bertold  de  Gott,  elected  pope,  L  2fi  i  trans- 
fers the  see  to  Avignon,  ib. 

Bernis,  abbe,  ii.  361. 

Bertzeney,  joins  in  the  Hungarian  re- 
bellion, ii.  503 ;  defeated  at  Zadock 

iii.  IL 

Berwick,  marshal,  iii.  32,  Cfi,  Hi,  125. 
Bethlehem  Gabor,  ii.  133,  IGO,  170,  188. 
198. 

Bevern,  prince  of,  iii.  384. 

Binnca  Maria,  second  wife  of  Maximilian 
I..  L  398. 

Blois,  treaty  of,  L  336. 

Bogeslaus,  of  Pomerania,  ii.  2^  303. 

Bohemia,  pretenders  to  the  crown  on  the 
death  of  Wenceslaus,  22 ;  election  of 
Henry  of  Carinthia,  24  ;  Hussite  wars, 
148  ;  election  of  the  archduke  Albert, 
162 ;  ascendency  of  the  Calixtines,  12§ ; 
election  of  George  Podiebrad,234  ;  state 
of  the  country  during  the  reign  of  Max- 
imilian L,2I2  ;  progress  of  the  Reform- 
ation, 426. ;  changes  in  the  constitution 
by  Ferdinand,  bliii ;  election  of  Ferdinand 
of  Styria,  142 ;  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants, 144 ;  civil  war.  150 ;  defeat  of 
the  elector  Palatine,  177 ;  abolition  of 
the  protestant  religion,  203 ;  invasion  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  235 ;  expulsion 
of  the  Saxons,  2o8. 

Boniface,  pope.  L  6ii. 

Borgia,  Ctesar,  L  342.  344.—  See  Alex- 
ander VI. 

Bosnia,  subjugated  by  Solyman,  L  494. 

Bolskai,  Stephen,  ii.  92,93, 

Botta,  marquis,  iii.  306.  320. 

Boufflers,  marshal,  iii.  43,  (tiL 

Bourbon,  duke  of,  iii.  \2h ;  disgraced,  143. 

Braganza,  John,  raise<l  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  ii.  308  ;  his  death,  374. 

Brandenburgh,  division  of  the  electoral 
vote  of,  L  HI ;  house  of,  12iL 

Bremen,  city  of,  ceded  to  Sweden,  ii.  221. 

Breslau,  peace  of,  iii.  222  ;  taken  by 
Charles  of  Loraine,  384  ;  retaken,  386. 
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Brihuega.  capture  of  the  British  at,  iii.  72< 
BriMc,  Uken  by  Bernard  of  Weimar,  li. 

305  ;  reduction  of,  4Mx 
Brituny  annpxt*d  to  France.  L  265. 
Brown,  count.  Iii.  32<}.  321t,  m 
Brunau,  diapute*  there  give  rise  to  the 

civil  war  of  Bohemia,  ii.  147. 
Brunn,  Hlnxlolph,  i.  111. 
Brunswick,  diiket  of,  ii.  308^  Mi^  333» 
Bui-quoy,  general,  ii.  1(39.  1 7«').  187. 
Burgundr,  house  of,  1.  'i*)!  ;  transfer  of  its 

possessions  to  the  Austrian  family,  ib. 
Burgundy,  duke  of.  ii.        iii.  36» 
Bute,  carl  of,  iii.  425^  Hii. 

Cadif ,  descent  of  the  Rngliah  there,  ii.  4M. 

Calmar,  union  of,  i_.  TMm 

Calixtines — see  Hussites. 

Calvinists,  rise  of,  in  Germany,  ii.  8j 
progress,  G6 ;  persecute  the  Lutherans, 
61 ;  excluded  from  the  peace  of  Prague, 
^ ;  included  ia  the  peace  of  Westpha- 
lia, m 

Cam  bra  V,  league  of,  L  349;  congress  of, 
iii.  LiL 

Campcgio.  papal  legate,  L  425. 
Capistran,  John,  L 

Cara  Mustapha,  Grand  Vizier,  besieges 
Vienna,  ii.  Ill ;  defeated,  440. 

Carinthia,  its  acquisition,  L  2Z ;  contests 
for  the  pKnssession  of,  106 ;  occupied  by 
the  Austrian  princes,  107. 

Carlos,  Don,  son  of  Philip  II.,  L  4S6. 

Carlos.  Don,  afterwards  Charles  III., 
iii.  114,  420, 

Carlovitz,  peace  of,  li.  4.')8. 

Carlstadt,  a  partisan  of  Luther,  L  411. 

Camiola,  Its  acn'iisitinn,  i.  22  ;  transferred 
to  the  House  of  Austria,  41. 

Carobert,  invested  with  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  L  71  ;  elected  king,  74. 

Caroline,  queen  of  George  II.,  iii.  160. 

Carrara,  Francis  of.  L  1^  12L 

Carteret,  Lord,  iii.  219^  2H3, 

Casimir  elected  king  of  Bohemia,  L  152-^ 

Castaldo,  Austrian  general,  L  508. 

Castile  and  Arragon,  union  of,  L  2^  ; 
contests  for  the  regency,  337. 

Catalonia  revolts  against  Philip  IV.,  ii. 
^12.  i  declare  in  favour  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  ill.  ^ 

Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  il.  2Sa 

Catherine  de*  Medici.il  .  21^ 

Catherine  L  of  Russia,  iii.  131. 

Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  deposes  Peter 
III.,  iii.  429;  agrees  to  the  partition 
of  Poland,  4i5;  obtains  the  Crimea, 
502  ;  success  against  the  Turks,  522. 

Catholics,  their  first  union  against  the 
Lutherans,  L  426;  disputes  at  the  diet 
of  Spire,  42i ;  conclude  a  convention 
with  the  Protestants,  444 ;  state  of  their 

farty,  442 ;  origin  of  their  league,  ii. 
13 :  support  him  against  Gustarus 
Adolphus,  228 
Catinat,  marshal,  li.  424,  4RL 
Chamber,  imperial,  L310,  447  ;  changes  in, 

IM ;  admission  of  Protestants,  ii.  337. 
Chambers  of  Re-union,  ii.  4(K). 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  L 
ao5. 206.; 


Charles  Martel,  afliiioced  to  the  daughter 
of  Rhodolph,  L  iL 

Charles,  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  Bohe- 
mia, L  IM ;  chosen  emperor,  ib. ;  joins 
Albert  against  the  Swiss,  1 14. 

Charles  of  Durazzo,  L  147. 

diaries  VII.  of  France.i.  21H.  219. 

Charles  V III.  of  France,  L  2  >(> ;  concludes 
a  peace  with  Maximilian,  2»22iiaiZ;  con- 
cludes the  treaty  of  Senlis,  270 ;  invades 
Naples,  202 ;  death,  3 1.'). 

Charles,  son  of  Adolphus,  duke  of  Gael- 
dcrland,  L  :V)i)^  3ML  349. 

Charles  V.,  ai  kiiowledged  joint  sovereign 
of  Castile.  L  Mii  ;  becomes  heir  to  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy,  373  ;  assumes 
the  government  in  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands,  ib. ;  opposed  by  Francis 
Lj404  ;  quits  Spain,  4(Hj ;  hinds  in  Eng- 
litid,  ib. ;  cedes  the  Austrian  territories 
to  Ferdinand,  ILO ;  his  conduct  towards 
Luther,  415 ;  his  attachment  to  tlie 
cntholic  religion,  41(1 ;  signs  a  peace  w  ith 
Francis  LliiS  ;  summons  a  diet  at  Spire, 
432;  opens  the  diet  of  Augsburgh,  436; 
attempts  to  re-imite  the  Protestants  to 
the  church,  422  ;  leads  an  army  against 
the  Turks,  411 ;  gains  M-iurice  of  Sax- 
ony, 4M;  concludes  a  league  with  the 
Pope,  4S1 ;  compels  the  elector  of  Co- 
logne to  abdicate,  45(1;  defeats  .and 
captures  the  elector  of  Saxony,  4.58; 
grants  the  Saxon  electorate  to  Maurice, 
4()0 ;  disputes  with  the  Pope,  4(V2  ;  at- 
tempts to  introduce  the  Inquisition 
into  the  Low  Countries,  465 ;  compelled 
to  agree  to  the  peace  of  Passau,  472  ; 
fails  in  his  inv.osion  of  France,  422 ; 
causes  of  his  abdication.  47S  •  resigns 
the  crown,  4H1. ;  his  conduct  in  retire- 
ment, 4ii2 ;  death  and  character,  laa ; 
his  issue,  48fi. 

Charles,  third  son  of  Ferdinand  L,  ii.  18, 
35. 

Charles  II.,  duke  of  Loraine,  ii.  243. 

244.  251.  252. 
Charles  III.,  duke  of  Loraioe,  li.  29L 

3HI.  .397. 

Charles  IV.,  duke  of  Loraine,  Ii.  401, 

4(V.t.  432,  446. 
Charles  KmanucI,  of  Savoy,  ii.  157. 
Charles  Louis,  son  of  Frederic,  elector 

Palatine,  il.  271.  303.  3-33. 
Charles  I.,  king  of  England,  executed. 

11.  378.  — 

CharleTlI.  of  England,  il.  329,  397.  .T9ft. 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Spain,  ii.  4C0,  461. 

425. 

Charles  III.,  king  of  Spain — See  Carlos, 
Don. 

Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  afterwards 
Charles  VI.,  declared  king  of  Sp.iin.  il. 
499;  takes  Barcelona,  iii.  22 ;  defeat  at 
STmanza,  32j  defeats  Philip  at  Sara- 
gossa,  69  ;  reverses  of  his  arms,  22 ;  suc- 
ceeds to  the  Austrian  dominions,  82; 
receives  the  crown  of  Hungary,  8S ;  war 
with  the  Turks,  1  Of) ;  peace  of  Passaro- 
vitz,  lfl3;  contest  with  Spain,  li)2  ;  con- 
clusion of  peace,  109 ;  establishes  an 
East  India  Company,  131 ;  treaty  with 
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England,  li2 ;  congress  of  Soissons,  145. 

1G3 ;  war  with  the  Turks,  196.;  his 

disastrous  situation,  22^;   death  and 

character,  239. 
Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  346,  350. 

354.  35.1.  3%.  358. 
Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  ii.  3^  395.  408. 

417. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  ill.  6,  2»  a. 
Charles,  elector  of  Bavaria,  fll.  26Zt  274. 

Charles  Emanuel,  of  Sardinia,  iil.  159. 
Charles  Tlieodore,  elector  Palatine,  TIL 
5f)4. 

Charles,  prince  of  Loraine,  iii.  277.  315, 

374, 38^  aaa. 

Chemnitz,  his  celebrated  work,  ii.3Q9. 

Chetardie,  marquis  de  la,  iii.  '280.  307. 

Chernichef,  general,  iii.  114, 

Chevert,  his  defence  of  Prague,  iii.  287. 

Choiseul,  duke  of.— See  Stainville. 

Chotzim,  siege  of,  iii.  MB, 

Christian  of  Oldenburgh,  elected  king  of 

Denmark,  L  'iH5. 
Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  ii.  193. 

204. 

Christian  VI.,  king  of  Denmark,  ill.  155. 
Christian,  elector  of  Saxony,  ii.  67^  113. 
Christian,  administrator  of  Brunswick,  ii. 

185.  186.  HW. 
Christian  William,  administrator  of  Mag- 

deburgh,  ii.  224. 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  ii.  343,  346* 
Church,  patrimony  of,  L  22j  election  of 

three  popes,  164 ;  schism  of  the  Greek 

and  Latin  churches,  ib. 
Cilli,  count  of,  L  173^  178,  Ififi. 
Circles  of  the  empire.  L  3IL  490. 
Claudia  Felicitas,  second  wife  of  Leopold 

I.,  ii.51<). 
Clement  XI.,  pope,  ill.  42. 
Cleves  and  Juliers,  contest  for  the  suc- 
cession of,  ii.  113.  138. 
Clostergraben,  dispute  there,  ii.  147. 
Closter  Severn,  convention  of,  iii.S&L. 
Cobenzl,  count  Philip,  iii.  470,  'hH]. 
Coburgh,  prince  of,  iii.  521. 
Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV,  ii.  412. 
Cologne.  Herman,  elector  of,  L  446,  4M. 
 joins  against  Maria  There&a,  iii. 

2C7. 

Commendon,  cardinal,  ii.7. 25.  45,50. 
Compactata,  L  155,  215 ;  annulled,  ii.  45. 
Concord,  book  of,  ii.  6^ 
Concordntes  of  the  German  nation,  L  lfi5^ 

Condc,  prince  of,  ii.  313,  320. 
Conference,  council,  iii.  2fi3;  dissolved, 
454. 

Constance,  council  of,  L  194. 

«—  annexed  to   the   House  of 

Austria,  L465i 
Constaniine,  emperor,  L  152. 
Constantine,  great  duke  of  Russia,  iii. 

425, 

Constantinople  besieged  by  the  Turks,  L 
167  ;  captured  by  Mahomet  II.,  L&2* 

Conti,  general,  ii.  223. 

Conti,  prince  of,  iii.  302^ 

Corvinus,  John,  suruamed  llunniades,  L 
173.  177,  182,  IM. 

P  p 


Corvinus  Ladislaus,  L  185. 

Corvinus  Matthias,  L  235,  249^  2ffl.  . 

Cosmo  de'  Medici,  ii.  42. 

Costar,  Laurence,  L  303. 

Coucv,  Enguerrand  de,  L  lfi2«  124. 

Courland  conquered  by  the  Teutonic 

knights,  ii.  IL 
Crimea,  independence  of.  iii.  452. 
Croatia  ceded  to  Charles  of  Styria,  ii.  85. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  ii.  378. 
Croy,  William  de,  L4Q2. 
Cumberland,  duke  of,  iii.         3iL  824, 

333. 

Cunegunda,  daughter  of  Frederic  III.,  L 
224. 

Cuno.  abbot  of  St.  Gallen,  L  IBS. 
Cymburga,  wife  of  Ernest  of  Styria,  L  211. 
Cyprus,  kingdom  of,  L 

Dampierre,  general,  ii.  156,  164^  ISL 

Daun,  count,  iii.  16.  29,  fiL 

Daun,  general,  iii.  3Z8, 405, 411, 415. 

Deltino,  cardinal,  ii.  "L. 

Denmark,  ii.  5 ;  change  in  the  govern- 
ment by  Frederic  III.,  ii.  379. 

Deux  Fonts,  duke  of,  iii.  4fi0. 

Diets  of  Hungary,  ii.  3fi4. 

 of  deputation,  ii.  13. 

Diffidation,  right  of,  L271.  31Q. 

Dissidents,  the,  ii.  52,  iiiTlll. 

Donawerth,  city  ofrii.  8Ij, 337. 

Doria,  admiral,  L  503. 

Dort,  meeting  of,  ii.  35. 

Douav,  reduced  by  the  allies,  iii.  G5. 

Dresden,  peace  of,  iii.  323. 

Dunkirk,  ceded  to  England,  ii.  MI ;  sold 
to  France,  322, 

Ecclesiastical  reservation,  L  472,  ii.  5L 

Eckius,  L  411. 

Edict,  royal,  ii.  102^  145. 

Edict  of  Restitution,  ii.  210. 

Egmont,  count,  ii.  32L 

Egypt,  conquered  by  the  Turks,  i.493. 

Eleanor,  wife  of  Frederic  III.,  L  278. 

Electoral  Union,  L222- 

Electoral  College,  ii.  132. 

Elizabeth,  widow  of  Albert  V..  L172. 174. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Charles  IX.,  ii.  5(L 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  ii.  5, 

Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  landgrave  of 

Hesse,  ii.  303.  307. 
Elizabeth  Charlotte,  duchess  of  Orleans, 

11.416,  43.). 

Elizabeth  Christina,  wife  of  Charles  VI., 
iii.  241L 

Elizabeth  Farnese,  second  wife  of  Philip 
v.,  iii.  IQL 

Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  iii.  368,422. 
Elizabeth  Maria,  wife  of  Joseph  II.,  iii. 
543. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  archduke  Francis, 

ill  540. 

Emperor  Elect,  title  assumed  by  Max- 
imilian, i.275. 

Enghein. —  See  Conde. 

England  alarmed  at  the  encroachments  of 
Louis  XIV.,  ii.  415 ;  Revolution  of,  il& ; 
513 ;  conduct  towards  Maria  Theresa, 
iil.  251 ;  reparation  from  the  House  of 
Austria,  349 ;  disputes  with  France,  355  , 
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union  with  Prm»ia,388;  war  with  Spain, 
iSS. ;  thwarts  the  designs  of  Austria  and 
Russia  against  Turker,  iii.  5)7  ;  forms 
an  alliance  with  Prussia  and  Holland  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Austria  with 
Russia  and  France,  r>M. 

Epcries,  theatre  of,  ii.  4'>1. 

Ernest,  son  of  Leopold,  L  145. 

Ernest,  brother  oi  Frederic  of  Tjrol,  L 
2QIL 

Ernest,  son  of  Maximilian  II.,  ii.  ffl. 
Ernest,  prince  of  Urandenburgh,  ii.  113. 
Ernest,  duke  of  Hanover,  ii.  4Mm 
Btrees,  marshal,  iii.  .tftn. 
Eugene,  prince,  ii.  4^^^        SOR,  509^  iii. 

19.  21,  5G,  59,  64,  93.  101.  174.  193. 
Eugenius  IV.,  pope,  L  103,  lf>4^  liiL 
Europe,  changes  occisioned  by  the  inren- 

tion  of  gunpowder  and  printing,  L  303. 
Eytxinger,  Ulric,  L  122. 

Falkenbtirg,  .Swedish  general,  ii.  223. 

Family  Compact,  iii.  H'i. 

Famese  family  obtain  Parma  and  Placcn- 

tia,  L  mL 
Farncse,  Octavio,  L  463.  468.  488. 
Famese,  Alexander,  of  Parma,  it  QO. 
Faust,  one  of  the  inventors  of  metal  types, 

Lm 

Felix,  pope. — See  Amarleus  of  Savoy. 

Ferdinand  L,  L  4iiQ;  obtains  ihe  Austrian 
territories  from  Charles  V.,422;  elected 
king  of  Rohemiaf  4M;  assailed  bv  the 
Turks,  5(H;  loses  Transylvania,  and  part 
of  Hungary,  510  ;  becomes  emperor,  ii. 
1 ;  partition  of  his  dominions,  ik ;  death 
and  character,  ib. 

Ferdinand,  second  son  of  Ferdinand  L.  ii. 
12. 

Ferdinand  I duke  of  Styria,  elected  king 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  ii.  Hi ; 
blockaded  by  the  insurgents  in  Vienna, 
163 ;  obtains  the  imperial  crown,  IGi  ; 
deposed  by  the  Bohemians,  IM ;  relief 
of  his  capital,  169^  114  ;  reduces  the 
states  of  Lower  Austria,  175 ;  defeats 
the  insurgent  Bohemians,  and  the  elec- 
tor Palatine,  180;  recovery  of  Hungary, 
188  ;  design  to  subjugate  Germany,  205 ; 
attacked  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  223  ; 
defeated  at  Breitenfcld,  ^  ;  victory  of 
Nordlingen,  JWZ ;  contests  with  the 
Swedes,  296;  death  and  character,  ^8: 
family,  '29^ 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary,  afterwards 
III.,  emperor,  ii.  2&h  ;  reduces  Itaiisbon, 
2M ;  defeats  the  Swedes  at  Nordlingen, 
287  ;  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  297; 
defeated  at  Breitenfeld,  ai  I ;  truce  with 
the  Turks,  311 ;  peace  of  Westphalia, 
3il ;  death  and  issue,  348* 

Ferdinand,  son  of  Ferdinand  III. ;  chosen 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  ii.  329  ; 
elected  king  of  the  Romans,  343 ;  death, 
ib. 

Ferdinand  Joseph,  son  of  Ferdinand  III., 
ii.  m 

Ferdinand,  son  of  Maria  Tlieresa,  anec- 
dote of,  iii.  48i 
Ferdinand  Maria,  elector  of  Bavaria,  ii. 


Ferdinand  of  Arraeon.  L  282.336, 3  9.341. 

348,  355,360,  3fW,  3IiL 
Ferdinand,  king  ot  Naples.  L  299. 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  exoell  li  by 

Charles  V  H  I.,  L  304;  recovers  his  crown. 

313;  death,  ib. 
Ferdinand  VI.,  king  of  Spain,  iii.  325- 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Guastalla,  ii.  213. 
Ferdinand,  prince  of  .Bruuswick,  iii.  406, 

Ferrara,  council  of,  L  164. 

 account  of,  L  296. 

Finck,  general,  iii. 
Fiume  declared  a  free  port,  iii.  435 
Fleury,  cardinal,  iii.  143,  150,  252.  2^9. 
Florenie,  state  of  under  Lorenzo  de'Me- 

dici,  L  5S5 ;  liberated  from  the  rule  of 

the  Medici,  .3' 17 :  the  Me<iici  restored. 

362  ;  raised  to  the  rank  of  Great  Duchv. 

ii.  42.  .  ^ 

Fontainebleau,  peace  of,  iii.  500. 
Fouquet,  general,  iii. 

France,  its  rivalry  with  the  house  of  .Aus- 
tria, L  212  ;  progress  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  uri ;  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, ii.  2i  •,  state  of.  tmder  Louis  XIV. 
372 ;  —  see  Louis  XII I., and  XIV.;  pre- 
ponderance of  in  Europe  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  22S.;  forms 
a  combination  against  Maria  Theresa, 
253  ;  alliance  with  Austria,  3fil  ;  losses 
by  the  seven  years'  war,  432  ;  decline  of 
her  influence  in  Europe,  508;  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  523 ; 
change  of  the  constitution,  .563.  * 

Francis  II.,  duke  of  Brittany,  L  258. 

Francis,  duke  of  Anjou,  ii.  &L 

Francis  L,  of  France,  LML\  invades  the 
Milanese,  ib.  ;  defeats  the  Swiss  at  Ma- 
rignano.  211 ;  treaty  with  Charles  and 
Maximilian,  3Iii;  made  prisoner  by 
Charles,  428  ;  death,  457. 

Francis,  duke  of  .Lorainc,  espouses  Maria 
Theresa,  iii.  152  ;  elected  emperor.  322- 
death,  435  ;  character,  43£L  * 

Frederic  the  Warlike,  L  2Zi 

Frederic,  titular  duke  of  Austria,  L  28. 

Frederic  III.,  of  Nuremburg,  iii.  12». 

Frederic  IV.,  of  Nuremburg,  iii.  129. 

Frederic  I.,  emperor,  L  121. 

Frederic,  Tuke  of  Austria,  son  of  Albert  I 
i.72,  83.  K8.  91.93.  9L  101. 

Frederic  III.,  emperor,  and  duke  of  Sty- 
ria, L  124  ;  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land 
212  ;  claims  Milan,  225;  raises  Austria 
to  the  rank  of  an  archduchy,  211  ;  dis- 
appointed of  the  crowns  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  233  ;  division  of  the  Au- 
strian territories,  ib. ;  besieged  |n  the 
citadel  of  Vienna,  23Z ;  irruptions  of 
the  Turks,  242 ;  attacked  by  Coryinus 
249  ;  expelled  from  his  dominions,  2.50; 
resigns  the  administration  to  MaxiinU 
liau,  274  ;  death  and  character,  275. 

Frederic,  founder  of  the  line  of  Tyrol,  i. 
18S  ;  succeeds  to  the  Siiabian  and  Alsa- 
tian territories,  192 ;  excommunicated 
19t; ;  invasion  of  his  territories,  ib.  ; 
esc«ines  from  Constance,  2QQ;  rescued 
by  Ernest,  2aL 

Frederic,  king  of  Sicily,  L  SIL 
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Frederic  the  Victorious,  L  238. 
Frederic  III.,  elector  palatine,  ii.  25< 
Frederic  IV.,  elector  palatine,  ii.  ZfL 
Frederic  V.,  elector  palatine,  ii.  1G7. 185, 
185, 

Frederic  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  L 
380,382i4a(L 

Frederic,  John,  elector  of  Saxony,  L  450, 
4r)'>.  17:k  -171. 

Frederic  ;  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Na- 
ples, L  313.  32(). 

Frederic  III.  king  of  Denmark,  ii.  347, 

35i.3IlL 

Frederic  V.  of  Denmark,  iii.  372. 

Frederic  William  the  Great,  his  accession, 
ii.  309 :  acquisitions  by  the  peace  of 
W^estphalia,  333 ;  joins  with  the  empe- 
ror against  Sweden,  342;  obtains  the 
liberation  of  Prussia  from,  Znh  ;  drives 
the  Swedes  from  Jutland,  S^fi ;  accom- 
modation with  France,  iQl ;  enters  into 
the  war,  ib. ;  accepts  a  peace,  408. 

Frederic  L  succeeds  his  father,  ii.  420 ; 
acknowledged  king  of  rnissia,  486. 

Frederic  William,  kiug  of  Prussia,  iii.  129^ 
139.  23L 

Frederic  II.  king  of  Prussia,  iii.  211  ; 
state  of  the  Prussian  dominions  at  his 
accession,  23G ;  invades  Silesia,  244 ; 
defeats  Neuperg  at  Molwitz,  249  ;  battle 
of  Hohenfriedberg,  315  ;  battle  of  Sohr, 
321  ;  peace  with  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
323 ;  alliance  with  England,  .360;  in- 
vades Bohemia,  3(i9  ;  battle  of  Lowositz, 
370 ;  defeats  Charles  of  Loraine  at 
Prague,  32i ;  defeated  at  Colin,  319  ;  de- 
feats the  French  and  Imperialists  at  Ros- 
bach,  382 ;  the  Austrians  at  Lignite, 
3M  ;  and  besieges  Olmutz.  3M ;  defeats 
the  Russians  at  Zorndorf,  3^ ;  sur- 
prised at  Hochkirchen,  392 ;  defeated  at 
Cunersdorf,  4QQ.\  defeats  Loudon  at 
IJgnitz,  410 ;  peace  of  Hiil>ertsbnrg, 
iM ;  obtams  Western  Prussia,  iM  ; 
forms  the  Germanic  union,  50Z ;  death, 

Frederic  William  II.,  Hi.  479,  Mi  m 

Gaeta,  cardinal  of,  L  388. 

Gallas,  imperial  general,  ii.  302,  318. 

Gal  way,  lord,  iii.  33^ 

Gaston  de  Foix,  L  363. 

George  of  Saxony,  L  443. 

George  William,  elector  of  Brandenburgb, 
ii.  221.  xn.  :k)2. 

George  L  of  England,  iii.  49i  death,  IM. 

George  II.,  favours  Maria  Theresa,  290 ; 
gains  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  y>'2;  causes 
of  his  separation  from  Austria,  3iB; 
alliance  with  Prussia,  3fiQ ;  death,  418. 

George  III.,  his  accession,  iii.  4151;  aban- 
dons Prussia,  433 ;  unites  with  Frederic 
William,  m 

Germany,  state  of,  on  the  accession  of 
Rhodolph,  L  16^  Influence  of  the  Aus- 
trian, Bavarian,  and  Luxcmburgh  fa- 
milies, IQi  :  institution  of  the  imperial 
chamber,  310 ;  division  into  circles,  312  ; 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Reform- 
ation, 410 ;  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tution  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 


489 ;  contest  for  the  succession  of 
Cleves  and  Juliera,  ii.  113  ;  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  182  ;  peace  of  Westphalia, 
22&;  decline  of  its  wealth,  population, 
&c.  3^1 ;  revival  of  the  internal  dis- 
putes, 422. 

Germanic  Union,  ill.  507. 

Gertrude  Anne,  wife  of  Rhodolph.  L  58. 

Gcrtruydenberg,  congress  of,  iii.  62. 

Gibelines.    See  Guelfs. 

Gibraltar,  captured  by  the  English,  iii. 
22. 

Glarus,  people  of,  L  112^  l3iL 
Glatz,  taken  by  Loudon,  iii.  AOi). 
Godolnhin,  lord,  ii.  485.  514. 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  L  313.  33.V 
Gotter,  count,  iii.  245. 
Grand  Alliance,  ii.  42Q ;  dissolution,  428. 
Greek  empire,  decline  and  fall  of.  L  IhL. 
Greek  language,  diflUsed  over  Europe,  L 
304. 

Gregory  X.,  pope.  L  18.  22. 

Grisons,  state  of  their  government,  L 

292. 

Grumbach,  lord  of,  II.  37,  39. 

Guebriant,  general,  ii.  309,  3U^  SliL 

Guelfs  and  Gibelines,  their  contests,  L  Q5. 

Gunpowder,  invention  of,  L  202. 

Guntram  the  Rich,  L  L 

Guntz,  siege  of,  L  501. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  state  of  Sweden  on 
his  accession,  ii.  21il;  wrests  Ingria  and 
Carelia  from  the  Russians,  22Q  ;  forces 
Sigismond  to  relinquish  his  pretensions 
to  Sweden,  ib. ;  lands  in  Germany,  223 ; 
extends  his  conquests,  229 ;  endeavours 
to  relieve  Mugdebur(iH7iai  ;  unites 
with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  2;i6  ;  defeats 
Tilly  at  Breitenfeld,  238;  advances  to 
the  Rhine,  242  ;  offers  a  neutrality  to 
the  Catholics,  248 ;  invades  Bavaria, 
249 :  enters  Munich,  250;  killed  at 
Lutzen,  2(j5;  his  character,  2M. 

Gultenberg,  invents  movable  types,  L  3113 

Hanover,  house  of,  raised  to  the  electora 
dignity,  ii.  424. 

Hanseatic  League,  its  trade,  ii.  221 ;  de- 
cline, ib. 

Harrach,  J  ouis,  count,  ii.  4fi3i 

Hartman  of  Kyburgh,  L  L 

Hartman,  second  son  of  Rhodolph,  L  42. 

Hasfeldt,  imperial,  ii.  304.  317. 

Hawkc,  admiral,  iii.  33-'). 

Hedwige,  daughter  of  Si^rismond,  L 130. 

Heidelberg,  union  of,  ii.  7iL 

Helnsius,  pensionary,  ii.  486. 

Helena,  widow  of  Ragotsky,  ii.  443. 

Helvetic  confederacy.    See  Switzerland. 

Henry  of  Luxemburgh,  L  83^  8fL 

Henry  of  Carynthia,  L  74,  83, 82, 

Henry,  son  of  Albert  1^  L  li^L  liiL 

Henry  VII.  of  England.  L  ML 

Henry  V 1 1 1 .  of  England,  L  36L  368i  431  • 

Henry  II.  of  France,  L  4G8,  ii.  Q. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  escapes  from  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Batholomew.  ii.  28  ;  designs 
against  the  House  of  Austria,  115 ;  as- 
sassinated, 119. 

Henry,  elector  of  Saxony,  L  447. 

Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  if.  53. 
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Ilcnrjr,  prinre  of  PruMia.  iii.  4^ 

D'lierbeTillc,  gmeral.  iii.  U 

lleitter,  Reneral.  ii.  .')12— lil  TfL 

Ililburghauifni,  prince  of,  iii.  202. 

Ilollaiul.    Sw  United  ProTinces. 

IloUtein  Goltorp,  hounc  of,  ii.  UliL 

Holy  LcaKCc,  the,  i.  a^A. 

Ilomunai.  general,  ii.  1G9. 

(lorn,  general,  ii.  2tll. 

Hubertsbiirgh,  peace  of,  iii.  43Aa 

litilter,  burgomaster  of  Vienna,  L  2^ 

Hiingarv,  contests  for  the  crown  of.  L 
72^  14G^  Albert  V.  elected  king.  Id  : 
threatfned  by  the  Turks,  1 70 ;  election 
of  Ladislaui  Posthumui,  174  ;  election 
of  Corrinus.  236  ;  of  Ladislaus  king  of 
Bohemia,  invndod  by  Solyman, 

41>3;  insurrection  of  BoUkai,  ii.  291  ; 
constitution  of  the  country,  re> 
hellion  of  Tekeli,  iAl  ;  abolition  of  the 
elective  monarchy,  ib2 ;  rebellion  of 
Ilagot)>ky,  fiSil ;  conclusion  of  the  |>eace 
of  Zatinnr,  iii.IH  ;  loyalty  to  Maria  The- 
resji,      ;  innovations  ot  Joseph,  53*i. 

Hunniades — see  Corvinus. 

Iluss,  John,  L  149.  IML 

Hussites.  L  149^ 

Hutten.  Ulric,  his  writings,  L  32Si 
Hyndford,  lord,  lii.  265^  277. 

Imperial  towns,  decline  of,  ii.  2Q1a 
Innocent  XII..  ii.  342.  472. 
huiulgencies,  origin  of,  L  384. 
Interim,  the.  L  4(V3. 
Isabella,  of  Spain,  L  291,  338. 
Isabella,  princess  of  Poland,  L  .504,  h07. 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II-TTZilx 
Italy,  extent  ot  the  feudal  superiority  of 

the  emperors  in  that  country,  L  '2^^ 
Ivan  Vasjiilievitch  Lj  gH.'?. 
Ivan  Vassilievitch  II.,  ii.  ii^ 

Jacobel  of  Mies,  L  l.M). 
Jagerndorf,  duke  of,  ii.  Ifl2.  " 
Jaghcllon.  duke  of  Lithuania,  L  131. 
Jamaica,  ceded  to  England,  ii.  378. 
James  L  of  England,  ii.  I73j  18fi. 
James  II.  of  England,  ii.  ilH.  422. 
Janissaries,  establishment  of,  L  liiG. 
Jesuits,  their  plans  for  the  suppression  of 

protestantism,  ii.  G9j  decline  of  their 

ascendency,  iii.  3. 
Joachim  II.,  of  Brandenburgh,  L  44G.  4G3. 
Joan,  queen  of  Naples,  L  L2L 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Henry  of  Castile,  L 

Joanna,  wife  of  the  archduke  Philip,  L 
336.4110. 

John,  son  of  Frederic  of  Austria.  L  M. 
John,  son  of  Henry  of  Luxemburgh, 
83  1 

JohnXXII,  pope.  L  94, 132. 

John,  prince  of  Bohemia,  L  141. 

John  Palvologus.  Greek  emperor,  L  Lfil^ 

John     king  of  Portugal.  L  282. 

John  II.,  king  of  Portugal.  L  2>*4. 

John  v.,  king  of  Portugal,  iii.  23.  12G. 

John,  king  of  Denmark  :  unites  the  three 

northern  kingdoms.  L  2Ji5^ 
John  Casimir.  king  of  Poland,  ii.  347:  his 

abdication,  380. 


John  the  Constant,  of  Saxoov.  L  426. 
John  George,  elector  of  Saxouy,  ii.  172, 

221.  24.5.  292. 
John  George  II.,  his  character,  ii.  MSL 
John  Sigismond,  king  of  Hungary, 

—509,  li.ilL 
John  Frederic,  of  .Saxe  Gotha,  ii.  SR. 
John  Casimir,  administrator  uf  the  palati- 

nate.  ii.  SL 
John  Frederic,  elector  of  Brandenburgb, 

II.  78. 

John,  Don.  of  Austria,  natural  son  of 
Charles  V..  i.  488,  ii.  GO. 

John,  Don,  of  Austria,  natural  son  of 
Philip  in.,  ii.  393.4113. 

Joseph  t'erdlnand.  of  Bavaria,  11.  461.  4G7. 

Jo«eph,  father,  ii.  215. 

Joseph  I ;  chosen  king  of  the  Romans,  ii. 
422  ;  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  i£i2; 
his  death  and  character,  iii.  79. 

Joseph  II.,  elected  king  of  the  Tlomans, 
iii.  43.*) ;  succeeds  t«  tiie  imperial  crown, 
AM;  takes  the  field  against  the  king  of 
Prussia,  4<I1 ;  concludes  the  peace  of 
Fontainbleau,  500;  designs  against  the 
Turks,  501 ;  assists  Catherine  II.,  .y)2; 
ill  success  of  his  arms.  ib. ;  checked  by 
Prussia  and  the  maritime  powers.  ^223  ; 
attempts  to  change  the  constitution  of 
the  Netherlands,  520;  defeat  of  his 
troops,  535;  discontents  In  Hungary, 
538.;  restores  the  sacred  crown  and 
regalia,  ib. ;  illness  and  death,  542. 

Josepha,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  iii. 
484. 

Joyous  entry,  the,  iii.  325. 

Juliers  and  Berg,  succession  of,  iii.  139. 

Julius  II.,  pope,  L  313.  349,  3.'^.  3ijfeL 

Julius  III.,  pope,  L 

Jurissitz  Nicholas,  ii.  325. 

Kagnardji,  treaty  of,  iii.  4.52. 
Karolv.  an  Hungarian  magnate,  iii.  77. 
Kaunitz,  count,  iii.  338i  34G,  352»  6:4L 
Keith,  marshal,  iii.  393. 
Keith,  sir  Robert,  iii.  195^  SlhL 
Keller,  count,  iii.  558. 
Kepler,  patronised  by  Rhodolph  II.,  if. 
130. 

Kcttler  Gothard,  grand  master  of  the 

Teutonic  order,  ii.  IL 
King  of  the  Romans,  title,  L  2L. 
Kiupruli  Achmet,  grand  vizier,  ii.3C2. 370. 
Klescl,  bishop  of  Vienna,  ii.  UO,  155. 
Konigseg,  mar&hal,  iii.  203.  2iliL 
Konigsmark,  ii.  318. 
Kyburgh,  dominions  of,  L  6^  2. 

La  Hogue,  defeat  of  the  French  fleet,  Ii. 

Lacy,  marshal,  iii.  395^  412. 

Ladislaus  Lokctec,  L  IL 

Ladislaus  Posthuraus,  crowned  king  of 
Hungary,  L  acknuwlo<lf;ed  king  of 
Bohemia,  174  ;  disputes  with  Frederic 

III.  .       ;  death  and  character.  187. 
Ladi8l<iu<i,  king  of  Poland,  ii.  2!jlL 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  L  264.  28^. 
Landau,  reduced  by  the  Germans,  IL  482  i 

recovered  by  the  French,  424  ;  reduced 
by  the  allies,  5LL 
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I^andgrave,  antiauity  of  the  title,  L  2i 

I^eda,  marquis  oi,  iii.  107.  , 

Leipzic,  treaty  of.  ill.  309. 

Leo  X.,  situation  of  the  papacy  on  his 
election,  L  360 ;  sale  of  indulgencles, 
'lihl ;  bull  of  condemnation  against  Lu- 
ther, opposes  the  elevation  of 
Charles  V.  4(i4. 

Leopold,  son 'of  Albert  L  8L  83,  89i  ?0i 
ll4  'J'.). 

Leopold  I.,  son  of  Albert  II.,  L 122.  124. 

12*».  130T1M. 
LeopolSTson  of  the  former,  L  I38i  139,  144. 

Leoi)old,  archduke,  ii.        1'20,  122x 
Leopold  W  illiain,  son  of  Ferdinand  II ; 

ii.  202.  307,  311.  320. 

Leopold  emperor,  ii.  344  ;  war  against 
Sweden,  35? ;  peace  of  Oliva,  359 ; 
attacked  by  the  Turks,  362  ;  victory  of 
St.  Gothard,  310;  war  for  the  palatine 
succession,  416;  agrees  to  the  peace  of 
Hyswick,  432. ;  disputes  with  his  Hun- 
garian subjects,  438;  attempts  to  extir- 
pate the  protfstiuit  religion,  AAQ.\  re- 
bellion of  Tekeli,  iAl  ;  attacked  by  the 
Turks,  442;  assiKted  by  Sobieski,  and 
the  German  princes,  Mh\  successes  of 
his  arms,  449 ;  peace  of  Carlovitx,  457  ; 
commences  war  against  France,  4H0 ; 
rebellion  of  Kagutsky,  5Q1  ;  rescued 
by  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  512;  re- 
duces Bavaria,  ib. ;  death  and  character. 
515. 

Leopold  I accession  of,  iii.  538 ;  character 
and  conduct,  515;  chosen  emperor,  iiil ; 
conciliates  the  Illyrians,  553;  disputes 
with  France,  5G5 ;  death,  579. 

Leopold,  archduke,  son  of  Leopold  II. ; 

iii.  555, 

Leopold,  margrave  of  Baden,  11.  368. 

Lichtenstein,  prince,  iii.  22sL 

Lille,  siege  of,  iii.  43i 

Lithuania,  duchy  of,  united  with  Poland, 
L  L3i  ;  its  separation,  287);  re-united  to 
Poland,  ii.  52* 

Livonia,  conquered  by  the  Teutonic 
knights,  ii.  4i ;  ceded  to  Poland,  12* 

Lubcowitz,  prince.  Hi.  278^  mi^  3()3. 

Locarno,  ceded  to  the  Swiss,  L  3fi^ 

Longuevillc,  duitc  of,  ii.  307. 

Loraine,  duchy  of,  ii.  242. 

Loudon,  general,  iii. .399. 409,  A\V, .519, S22. 

Louis  the  Severe,  of  Bavaria,  L  UL^ilL 

Louis  of  Bavaria  elected  emperor,  L  82.; 
supports  the  Ghibelin  party,  Ql;  de- 
feated at  Burgau,  97 ;  shares  the  impe- 
rial authoritj'  with  Frederic,  99 ;  depo- 
ses the  Pope,  100 ;  defeats  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  IM;  his  death,  ib. 

Louis  XI. ;  his  contests  with  the  Swiss,  L 
21S  ;  occupies  part  of  Alsace,  ib. 

Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  lyouig 
XII.,  his  contests  for  the  regency,  L  2aii ; 
made  prisoner  at  St.  Aubin,ib;  succeeds 
to  the  French  crown,  315  ;  invades  the 
Milanese,  32Q ;  captures  Ludovico 
Sforsa,  325;  his  troops  driven  from 
Naples,  335;  treaty  at  Blois,  33(1;  attaclcs 
tlje  Austrian  territories,  ;  league  of 
Cambray,  348 ;  defeats  the  Venetians, 


332;  loss  of  his  power  in  Italy,  363 ; 
attacked  by  the  emperor  and  Henry 
VIII.,  ;  repulsed  by  the  Swiss.  368  ; 
death.  SiiiL 
Louis  XIII.,  II.  165;  concludes  a  treaty 
with  Gtistavus  Adolphus,  225  ;  attacked 
by  the  Spaniards  and  imperialists,  2M ; 
repulses  them,  225 ;  supports  the  Swedes, 
296 ;  invades  Germany,  WSl  ;  his  death 
313* 

Louis  XIV. ;  his  accession,  ii.  S13 ;  state  of 
his  dominions,  322 ;  character  and  prin- 
ciples, 223;  influence  in  Germany,  392 : 
invades  the  Netherlands,  394 ;  opposed 
by  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  31)6  ; 
gains  the  superiority  over  the  allies, 
400  ;  truce  of  Katisbon.  412 :  compels 
Leopold  L  to  agree  to  the  ficace  of  Itys- 
wick,  131 ;  negotiates  witli'the  Maritmie 
Powers,  465  ;  secures  the  Nctlierlands, 
12ii;  ill  success  of  his  arms,  l><ii;  sends 
troops  into  Bavaria,  492  ;  reduces  Sa- 
voy and  Piedmont,  495 ;  defeat  of  his 
army  at  Blenheim,  509 ;  his  forhtude 
and  activity,  iii.  4j  rejects  the  prelnni- 
narios  offered  by  the  allies,  51;  con- 
cludes the  peace  of  Utrecht,  ii3 ;  signs 
the  peace  of  Rastadt,  2S  ;  his  vleath, 
liliL 

Louis  XV. ;  hisaccession.  Hi.  1115. ;  death, 

151* 

Louis  XVI. ;  accession,  iii.  454. ;  supports 
the  Empress-queen,  466. ;  opposes  the 
designs  of  Joseph,  499 ;  courts  the 
friendship  of  Joseph,  512. 

Louis  L  of  Spain,  iii.  133* 

Louis,  margrave  of  Baden,  ii.  4^ Li  de- 
feats the  Turks* at  Salankanien,  ib. ; 
reduces  Landau,  487. ;  operations 
against  the  French  and  Bavarians,  4'.l  l . 

Louisa  de  Guzman,  wife  of  John  of  iira- 
ganza,  IL  374. 

Louvois,  minister  of  Louis  XIV. ;  ii.  412. 

Lowendahl,  captures  Bergen -up- Zoom, 
iii.  31* 

Lubeck,  treaty  of,  ii.  204. 

Lucern,  joins  the  Swiss  confederacy,  L 
104. 

Lusatia,  transferred  to  the  elector  of 

Saxony,  ii.  292, 
Luther,  his  birth  and  character,  L  380, 

385.  389.  413.  419,  429,  453. 
Lutherans,    privileges  secured  by  the 

peace  of  "Westphalia,  331* 
Luynes,  duke  of,  ii.  16.5. 
Luxeraberge,  marshal,  ii.  407, 122* 

Magdalen  Theresa,  third  wife  of  Leoiiold, 

ii.  521L 

Magdeburgh,  city  of,  sacked,  23L 
Mahomet   II.  captures  Canstantinople, 

L  I82i  besieges  Belgrade,  IM. 
Mahomet  IV.  invades  Hungary,  ii. 

deposed,  453. 
Maillebois,  general,  ill.  257^  2Mt 
Majesty,  title  of,  L  405. 
Majorca;  conquered  by  the  British,  iii. 

'£L 

Mansfeld,  count ;  checks  the  progress  of 
the  imperialists,  iii.  152  ;  penetrates  into 
Hungary,  199}  death,  ib. 
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Mantua ;  rpdtircd  under  the  gOTernnent 

of  Au»tria.  U\.  2L. 
Margaret  Maultasch,  L  U&.  HIL  U!L 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  L  2&fi; 

goTcrns  the  NrtherUnds,  a'.Kt. 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Charlc*  V.,  L  4W. 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian  11., 

ii. 

Margaret  Thereta,  wife  of  Leopold 

ii.  hlSL 
Maria  I ^poldina.  iL^l^ 
Maria  Kleonnra  Gnnz.iga,  II.  3i&. 
Mari*  Antonia,  ii.  -iliL 
Marianne,  wife  of  Ferdinand  III.,  ii.  348. 
Marianne,  second  wife  of  Charlei  II.  of 

Spain,  ii.  4G2.  470.  47^. 
Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Philip  IV., 

ii.  22a. 

Maria  Thereta,  daugliter  of  Cliarlcs  II. ; 
her  character  and  reit^n,  iii.  V<^  102, -241, 
'2m.  2m,  270.  27^  3fV>^  .W^  .T22^  32£>^ 
32H.  34.3.  y>().  3oy.  ■^[^  4^  435.  4  10,  4  12. 
449.4:)3.4fi9.  473 ;  illness  anT^Tcatir,  lii. 

Maria  Anne,  iii.  297. 

Maria  Antoinetta,  iii.  44L  565^ 

Maria  Joscpha,  iii.  81. 

Maria  Amelia,  iii. 

Maria  Joscpha,  iii.  M3* 

Marlborouah,  dulie  of;  conducts  the  war 
against  France,  ii.  4Hf) ;  reduces  Lan- 
dau, Treves,  and  Traerbach,  6JJ  ;  hon- 
ours conferred  on  him,  51i ;  defeats 
the  French  at  Kamillies.  iii.  U  ;  at 
Oudenarde,  39 ;  reduces  Lille,  and  re- 
rovers  Ghent  and  Bruges,  4Gj  reduces 
Tuscany,  ^  ;  assists  indcfeatmg  Villars 
nt    MaJplaquet,  reduces  Mons, 

Douay,  Aire,  and  St.  Venant,  61—65. 

Marlborough,  duchess,  iii.  M. 

Marsin,  defeated  at  Blenheim.  51.  SLI ;  de- 
feated and  killed  at  Turin,  iii.  3gL 

Martin  V.,  pope,  L  1153. 

Martinursi,  bishop  of  Waradin,  L  .505,  .509. 

Mary,  daughter  of^ Louis  of  Hungary,  L 147. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  ii.  52. 

Mary,  wife  of  Maximilian  II.,  L  251. 

Mary  Elizabeth,  ii.  522. 

Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Leopold  L,  it  522» 

Marjr  Christina,  iii.  4H3. 

Masnam,  Mrs.,  iii.  OIL 

Matthew  von  Galen,  ii.  .y)0. 

Matthias,  archduke  and  emperor,  II.  95  ; 
governor  of  the  insurgent  Netherlanfls, 
%;  Resigns,  ib. ;  concludes  a  peace 
with  Botskai,  and  a  truce  with  the 
Turks,  lis  ;  obtains  Austria,  Hungaria, 
and  Moravia,  1  ()•'> ;  compels  Uhodolph 
to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  1^  ; 
chosen  king,  126  ;  elected  emperor,  132; 
death,  L&£L 

Maurice  of  Saxony  ;  his  character,  L  4M  ; 
receives  the  electoral  dignity,  4M;  re- 
duces Magdeburgh,  46G;  killed,  473. 

Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  ii  (LL 

Maximilian  I ,  son  of  Frederic  111^  L  278  ; 
repels  an  inv:ui-  n  of  the  Turks,  .305 ; 
attempts  to  secure  the  crowns  of  Hun- 

faryand  Bohemia,  372;  opposes  Francis 
_^  374 ;  concludes  a  peace.  .376:  con- 
duct towards  Luther,  ML :  death  and 
character,      ;  writings,  3!^ 


Maximilian  II. ;  elected  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  ii.  4j  his  attachment  to  the  pro> 
testant  doctrines,  23 ;  cliosen  king  of 
Poland,  52;  death,  character,  and  issue, 
54— .V). 

Maximilian  Ernest  of  Styria,  son  of  Maxi- 
milian II.,  ii.  5«) ;  governor  of  Transyl- 
vania, 82;  refuses  imperial  crown,  132. 

Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  ii.  {i2  ; 
forms  the  catholic  league,  LLfi  ;  defeats 
the  Elector  Palatine  at  Prague,  12Z  ; 
his  death.  343. 

Maximilian  Emanuel,  elector  of  Bararia, 
assists  against  the  Turks,  ii.  446 ;  his 
Irruption  into  the  Tyrol,  lifl  :  defeated 
at  Blenheim,  5QQ ;  and  at  Hamillics, 
Hi.  LL 

Maximilian,  ton  of  Maria  Theresa,  iii. 
473. 

Mazarin,  cardinal,  H.  313^  328,  360. 
Mecklenburgh,  dukes  olTii.       2iL  3.rt 
Mecklenburgh,  troubles  of,  iii.  127.  1  ■'''3 . 
Medici,  Lorenzo,  his  char.icter,  L  •J'jri. 
Medici,  Peter,  his  character,  L  2SiL 
Medici,  John,  pope,  L  366; — see  Leo  X. 
Medici,  Julian,  L  369. 
Meinhard,  of  Tyrol,  L  42t 
Melancthon,  L  433. 
Melander,  general,  ii.  322,  321. 
Mclhor,  count,  ii.  498. 
Mercy,  general  ii.  316,320. 
Mercy,  count,  iii.  IflS.  IM, 
Michael,  waivode  of  Wallachia ;  ii.  89. 
Milan,  acquired  by  Francis  Sforza,  L  22S; 

reduced  under  Austria,  iii.  2L 
Minorca,  conquered  bv  the  British,  iii.  24. 
Mirabeau,  his  death,  fii.  56L 
Mirandola,  besieged  by  Julius  II.,  L  3.57. 
Modenn,  incorporated  with  the  Italian 

Republic,  iii.  173. 
Mons,  reduced  by  the  allies,  iii.  6(L 
Montecuculi,  defeats  the  Turks,  ii.  ZSQ. ; 

drives  Turenne  from  Germany,  400. 
Moravia,  states  of,   ii.  100 ;  ceded  to 

Matthias,  iQh, 
Morea,  ceded  to  the  Venetians,  L  458. 
Mulheim,  disputes  relative  to.  iL  \2!L 
Muncer,  founds  the  anabaptists,  L  427. 
Munich,  marshal,  iii  196^  ML 
Munstcr,  congress  and  peace  of,  ii.  329.  * 

Naples  and  Sicily,  early  history  of,  L  22  ; 
conquered  by  Charles  VI IL,  307 ;  re- 
duced under  the  Austrian  government, 
.364. 

Navarre,  kingdom  of.  L  280. 

Navigation,  its  improvement,  L  305. 

Netherlands  —  see  United  Provinces. 

Netherlands,  Austrian  or  Spanish,  oc- 
cupied by  the  French,  479;  recovered, 
by  the  allies,  iii.  12^  subjugation  of,  ,560. 

Neuburgh,  prince  Palatine  of,  ii.  113» 
13L 

Ncuperg,  count,  ill.  215.  22L.  25(L 
Newcastle,  duke  of,  niryj2^30^  133. 
Nicholas  III.,  pope,  L  11» 
Nicholas  V.,  pope,  L  221x 
Nicholas  Francis,  duke  of  Loralne,  iL2&l. 
NimeKuen,  congress  and  peace  of,  ii.  iSJSL. 
Nitard,  Father,  ii.  393. 
North,  lord,  Iii.  6^ 
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Norway,  state  of,  at  the  accession  of  Maxi- 
milian    L  2M^ 

Noyon,  treaty  of,  L  325. 

Nuremberg,  diets  of,  i.424;  congress  of,  ii, 
342. 

— — — ,  blockade  of,  2GQ ;  population  and 
riches  of.  32L 

Oldenburgh,  house  of,  L  285. 

Ohva,  peace  of,  ii.  359. 

Olivarez,  minister  of  Philip  IV.,  ii.  312. 

Olmutz,  siege  of.  iii.  SMIL 

Orange,  prince  cf,  L  'M^  2fiiL 

Orange,  William,  prince  of,  ii.  32^  2SL 

Orange  family,  ii.  312^  329.-  iii.  511. 

Orcan,  Sultan,  establishes  the  Jannis- 
saries,  L  Ififii 

Orleans,  Philip,  duke  of,  defeated  at  Tu- 
rin, iii.  19:  regent  of  France,  Ifli. 

Ormond,  duke  of,  iii.  93. 

Oropesa,  count,  ii.  461^  467. 

Orsini,  princess  of. 717497. 

Osnaburgh  ;  treaty  of,  ii.  32L 

Osteiid,  capture*!,  iii.  12. 

 company,  iii.  IM. 

Olhman,  founds  the  Turkish  dynasty,  L 
IGfi. 

Otho,  margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  L  4fl, 

Otho,  son  of  Albert  L,  contests  for  a  share 
in  the  family  dominions,  L  101 ;  refuses 
the  imperial  crown,  ia3 ;  death,  lo<t. 

Ottocar,  king  of  Boliemia.  his  talents  and 
acquisitions,  2G ;  killed  at  MarshOeld,  liE, 

Oxenstiern,  restores  Sweden,  2&9. 

Painting,  rival  of,  L  305. 
Palatine  Houte,  contest  for  the  succession 
of,  il.  lifi. 

Palatine  Electorate,  contests  for,  il.  13L 

Palatinate,  religious  revolutions  in,  ii.  fiZ; 
devastations  of,  420. 

P.ilatine,  count,  L  GIL 

Palatine,  elector,  iii.  49,  153,  242, 

Palfry,  count,  iii.  Zfi, 

Panin,  count,  iii.  475^  5£LL 

Papal  See,  its  transfer  to  Avignon,  LZflj 
corruptions  of,  382. 

Papnenheim,  general,  ii.  199, 

Pardo,  act  of,  ill.  145. 

Parma  and  Placentia,  contests  for  the 
succession  of,  iii.  107. 

Partition,  treaties  for  the  division  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  il.  iG(L 

Passarowitz,  peace  of,  iii.  lOS. 

Passau,  peace  of,  L  470. 

Paul  II.,  pope,  L  24 G. 

Paul  III.,  pope,  L  448x  ii>L  ^ 

Paul  IV.,  pope,  L  478— ITTiL 

Peter  III.,  of  Arragon,  L  OS. 

Peter,  king  of  Portugal,  ii.  374,  4%^  his 
accession,  iii.  23. 

Peter  L,  of  Russia,  defeated  by  Charles 
XII.,  ul.  8, 

Peter  III.  deposed,  iii, 

Peterborough,  earl  of,  iii.  §3. 

Philip,  count  of  Savoy,  L 

Philip,  archbishop  of  Saltzburgh,  L  32. 

Philip,  son  of  Maximilian  I^  espouses  Jo- 
anna, L  iQQ ;  death  and  cnaracter,  39!). 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  succeeds  to  the  Ne- 
therlands and  Spain,  Ml ;  grants  the 
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sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  to  the 
archduke  Albert  and  his  daughter  Isa- 
bella, fiL 

Philip  III.,  assists  Ferdinand  against  the 

Bohemian  insurgents,  ii.  UA^ 
Philip  IV.,  loses  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
ii.  308;  negotiations  with  France  and 
Sweden,  22iL\  acknowledges  the  Inde- 
_  Pendenco  of  Portugal,  314  ;  death,  393. 
Philip  of  Anjou,  appointed  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  ii.  415  ;  fails  in  an  attack  of  Sicily 
Wa ;  claims  on  the  Austrian  succession. 
253 ;  death,  325. 
Philip,  son  of  Philip  v..  Hi.  296, 313. 
Philip,  of  Hesse,  L  42G,  444^  4m, 
Philip  "William,  raised  to  Uie  Palatine 

Klectorate,  ii.  Hfi, 
Piccolomini,  arrests  the  progress  of  the 
French  and  Swedes  In  Bavaria,  ii.  325. 
Pjsa,  council  of,  L  3fiL 
Pius  II.  pope,  L  245. 
Pius  IV.,  pope,  ii.  fL 
Pius  v.,  i)ope,  ii.  45. 
Pius  VI.,  pope,  iii.  4<>2. 
Placentia.    See  Parma. 
Podiebrad,  George,  raised  to  the  throne. 
L  234 ;  declares  war  against  Frederic. 
242;  death, 
Poland,  ii.  52^  union  with  Lithuania,  ib. ; 
progress  oTthe  Reformation  there,  ib. ; 
account  of  the  dismembered  territory, 
451. 

Polignac,  Abbe,  iii.  G2. 
Pomerania,  duchy  of,  ii.  333.'  " 
Poniaiowski,  count.   See  Stanislaus' Au. 
gustus. 

Portocarrero,  cardinal,  il.  46L  474  :  iii.  fiS. 
Portugal,  rise  of  the  kingdora~or;  L  283 ; 
revolution  of,  il.  m  ;  its  independence 
acknowledged  by  Spain,  321, 
Potemkin,  prince,  defeau  Hassan  Pasha 

at  Tobac,  iii.  522. 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  III.  109,  154^ 
Prague,  surprised  by  Konigsmark,  il.  325 ; 
taken  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  iii.  224  ; 
by  the  king  of  Prussia,  3QL 
Presburgh,  confederation  there,  il.  IQQ. 
Primogeniture,  law  of,  ii.  30J. 
Pnnces,  college  of,  11.  383,  425, 
Printing,  invention  of.lTM;  contests  for 

the  discovery,  ib. 
^'■.^coplus.  Rasa,  heads  the  Taborites,  L 

1  do. 

Protestants,  rise  of,  in  Germany,  L  417 1 
protest  at  the  diet  of  Spire,  m-,  con- 
fession of  Augsburgh,  m ;  schism  into 
Lutherans  and  Calvlnists,  ii.  8 :  con- 
federations of  Frankfort  and  Heidel- 
berg, 2a;  advantages  secured  to  them 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  334^ 
I'rotesUiits  of  France,   persecuted  bv 

Louis  XIV.,  ii.  414. 
Prussia,  Eastern,  secularised  by  Albert  of 

Brandenburgh,  L  422, 
Prussia,  ducal,  liberated  from  Poland,  il. 
35^ 

Prussian  dominions,  state  of,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Frederic  II.,  iii.  232. 
Pyrenees,  peace  of,  ii.  3(iL 


Quadruple  Alliance,  iii. 
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Hnfrotskr.  Gt^rtcr,  rhoten  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, tl.  'All ;  dfl  ith,  :Vht. 

KnK^tikv.  Krancit,  ron»pire«  airaiott  Leo- 
pold     ii.  i3S  ;  hit  death,  iil^ 

 Francis,  rai«e«  a  rebellion.  II. 

SOI  ;  his  suhfooiient  life  and  death,  78. 

Ramef.  general,  li. 

lUtisbon.  truce  of.  ii.  4\2l 

Kealp,  marquis,  iii.  117. 

Reformation,  origin  of.  L  3^3  :  See  Pro- 
testants, Lutherans,  and  Calvinists. 

Hcjffncv.  council  of,  L  'VJi,  407.  442. 

KofrensberK  Luchtold,  baron  of.  L  II.  13. 

Rf»frpio,  raised  to  a  duchjr,  L  232. 

Rpva,  Peter  of,  L  499. 

lihine,  league  of  the,  11.  3.^3. 

Ilhodnlph  L,  count  of  Hapsburgh,  L  3^ 

Rhodolph  of  Hapsburgh  ;  his  birth  and 
inheritance,  L  chosen  king  of  the 
Romans,  Uja  confers  Austria.  Styrla,  and 
Camiola.  on  his  son  Albert,  and  Ca- 
rinthia  on  Meinhard  of  Tyrol,  12; 
decline,  death,  and  character,  &3l  wives 
and  oflVpring,  ^ 

Rhodolph,  son  of  the  emperor  Albert 
cho*«»n  king  of  Bohemia,  L  22. 

Rhodolph,  son  of  Albert  II.,  administrator 
of  the  Suabian  dominTons,  L  116;  hit 
character,  Ul ;  death,  1^2, 

Rhodolph,  count  of  Bergdorf  and  Thun, 
L  122. 

Rhodolph  II.,  crowned  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  and  elected  king  of  the 
Romans,  ii.  M  ;  attempts  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  G5 ; 
compelled  to  cede  Hunifary.  Austria,  and 
Moravia,  IQi;  and  to  .lixlicate  the  throne 
of  Bohemia,  1^ ;  attempts  to  conciliate 
the  Protestants,  127 ;  death  and  cba- 
Tftctcr  \ 

Rhodolphin  tables,  11.  130, 

Richelieu,  cardinal,  ii.  192,  215,  22L  270, 
2<»3,  306,  3ia, 

Ripperda,  baron,  iii.  ISS^  142. 

Robert,  elector  Palatine.  L  liiL 

Robert,  son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  L 
3.31.  333. 

Robinson.  Mr.,  British  minister  at  the 

court  of  Vienna,  iii.  25.%  316. 
Rockingham,  lord,  iii. 
Rohan,  duke  of,  ii.  293^304. 
Roman  months,  iii.  1 13. 
Romanzof,  Russian  general,  ill.  452. 
Roskiid,  peace  of,  ii.  3bG. 
Rouille,  president,  iii.  ftL 
Royal  edict,  the,  ii.  lUL 
Rupert,  prince,  ii.  3(M. 
Russia,  rise  of,  L  285;  see  Catherine  II. 
Ryswick,  peace  of,  ii.  433. 

Sacramentarians,  the,  L  441. 
Saphorin,  St.,  British  envoy  at  Vienna, 
iii.  141L 

Savoy,  house  of,  its  origin,  i.  47 ;  claims 
to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  295. 

S.irdlnia,  inv.ided  by  the  Spaniards,  111.108. 

a  we,  marshal,  iii.  298,  310 ;  battle  of 
Fontenoy.  ail ;  battleof  Laffeld,  .333. 

Ha  <ony,  contests  for  the  electoral  vote  of, 
L  82 ;  religious  changes  in,  ii.  Qi. 

Saxony,  elector  of,  iii.  154. 


Schaumburgh,  counts  of,  ii.  1S2» 
.Scheldt,  disputes  relative  to,  iii.  498. 
Schinner,  cardinal.  L  35.'>. 
•Schism  in  the  church,  account  of,  L  149.  ' 
Schmettau,  general,  iii.  215. 
.Schwartx,  invents  gunpowder,  L  3fl2. 
Schweidnitz,  sieges  of,  iii.  3m4^  389,  ISL 
Schweitx,  Uri,  and  Underwalden.  l.ty  the 

foundation  of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  L  i. 

—  See  Switzerland  and  Swiss. 
Schworin,  marshal,  iii  226,  370.  375. 
Scotland,  stiite  of,  at  the  accession  of 

Maximilian  L  L  2^. 
Sfckendorf,  general,  iii.  192,  203,  ^5,  299. 
Seissan,  a  protectant  refugee,  ill.  66. 
Selim,  sultan,  his  conquests,  Ills 

accession,  ill. 
.Sempach,  battle  of,  L  \M± 
Senlis,  treaty  of,  L  270. 
Seville,  alliance  of,  iii.  147. 
Sforza,  Francis,  account  of,  L  226. 
Sforta,  John  Galeas,  L  ^ 
Sforza,  Ludovico,  regent  of  Milan,  L  2D4 ; 

leagues  against   Charles  VIII.,  309 ; 

expelled  from  his  duchy,  22J  ;  recovers 

his  <lominioris,  32i  ;  made  prisoner,  323. 
Sforz^,  Maximilian,  duke  of  Milan,  L 

3«i.i.  371. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  massacre  of,  L  95, 
Sicily,  island  of,  assigned  to  Victor  Ama- 

deus  of  Savoy,  iii.  li^  ;  ceded  to  Charles 

VI.,  IDS. 

Sigismond,  elevated  to  the  thrones  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  L  147 :  endeavour* 
to  gain  possession  of  the  Tyrol,  199. 

Sigismond  of  Tyrol,  L  203 ;  dismember- 
ment of  his  dominions,  20.'> ;  obtains  a 
part  of  the  Austrian  territories,  231; 
death,  280. 

Sigismond,  king  of  Poland,  succeeds  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden,  li.  219  ;  deposed, 
ib. ;  his  death,  22«L 

Silesia,  ceded  to  Prussia,  iii.  278. 

Sinzendorf,  count,  iii.  52,  115,  146. 

Smalkalde,  league  of,  L  443. 

Sobieski,  John,  defeats  the  Turks,  and 
relieves  Vienna,  ii.  446. 

Soissons,  congress  of,  iii.  145. 

Soleure,  joins  the  Helvetic  confederacy, 

L  m 

Soltikof,  general,  gains  the  battle  of  Cu. 
nersdorf.  iii.  400. 

Solyman  II..  invades  Hungary.  L  494 ; 
besieges  Vienna,  4^29;  his  death,  ib. 

Solyman,  defeated  at  Zenta,  ii.  455  ;  con- 
cludes the  peace  of  Carlovitz,  4^7. 

Soubise,  prince  of,  defeated  at  Ho&bach, 
iii.  m± 

Souche,  general,  ii.  357, 3^  369. 

Spain,  transferred  to  the  houieof  Austria, 
L  313 ;  transferred  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, 422 ;  joins  France  in  the  Seven 
Years'  war,  iii.  42b.\  its  losses,  132. 

Spinola,  general,  ii.  138,  183. 

Spire,  diet  of,  L  425L 

Stainville,  ambassador  at  Vienna,  iii.  32a. 
Stair,  lord,  iii.  290,  292. 
Stanhope,  general,  iii.  f>9.  72,  91. 
Stanislaus  Letzlnski,  raiseiTto  the  crown 

of  Poland,  iii.  12Q ;  renounces  the  crown, 

192. 
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Stanislaus  Augustas,  elected  king  or  Po- 
land, iii.  4i2 ;  opposes  the  partitioning 
powers,  iML 

StaremberR,  Rudiger,  defends  Vienna 
against  the  Turku,  ii.  44.^. 

,Stareiiiherg.KenerHl,  ii.  495  ;  iii.  48.C9.7'i. 

Staremt)erg,  count  Gundaker,  iii.  118.  i;^. 
3f>l. 

Stephen,  St,  crown  of,  L  124 ;  restored  to 

the  Hungarians  by  Joseph  II.,  iii.  539. 
Stephen,  of  Bavaria,  L  L22i 
StraUund.  sioge  of,  ii.  liQJL 
Strickland,  bishop  of  Namur.  iii.  Iftl. 
Sture  Steno,  administrator  of  Sweden,  L 

m 

Styria,  its  early  history,  L  22 ;  acquired 
by  the  house  of  Austrin,  42. 

Suabia,  cities  of,  unite  against  Leopold  of 
Austria,  L  13^  ;  league  of,  272. 

Superga,  height  of,  iii.  ISi 

Suvarof,  assists  in  defeating  the  Turks  at 
Fotzani  and  Rimnik,  iii  b2L. 

Sweden,  contests  before  the  accession  of 
Gustavus  Adolphuft,  ii.  2i& ;  state  of,  on 
the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 'iOd ; 
regains  its  ascendency  in  Germany,  1L4 : 
commencement  of  the  Seven  Years* 
war,  iii.  312. 

Swendy,  Austrian  general,  ii.  47. 

Swiss,  defeat  the  Austrians  at  Morgarten, 
L  SQ ;  accession  of  Lucern,  Zurich,  Gla- 
rus,  and  Zug  to  their  confederacy,  110; 
increase  of  their  union,  'Ml ;  defeat  the 
Austrians  at  Dornach,  Mii;  invade 
France,  3M;  defeated  at  Marignano, 
321  ;  religious  war,  453. 

Switzerland,  state  of,  at  the  accession  of 
Albert  I.,  i  76_i  at  the  accession  of 
Maximilian  1^  290;  commencement  of 
the  Reformation,  431 ;  after  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees,  ii.  37 G. 

Szistova,  congress  and  )>eace  of,  iii.  MO. 

Tabor,  mount,  L  153^  157. 

Taborites  —  see  Hussites. 

Tallard,  marshal,  ii.  494^  508 :  defeated 
and  captured  at  Blenheim,  510. 

Tamerlane,  his  origin  and  rise,  L  IfiS ; 
defeats  Rajazet,  IM;  his  death,  ib. 

Tekeli,  Emeric,  Ii.  44L  443,  442. 

Teschen,  peace  of,  iii,  469. 

Teschen,  principality  of,  iii.  4S2a 

Tesse,  marshal,  ii.  4M;  iii.  5(L 

Tetzel,  the  distributor  of  |>apal  indul. 
gences,  L  385. 

Teutonic  knights,  L  282. 

Thugut,  haron,  iii.  456. 

Thurn,  Henry,  count  of,  general  of  the 
Protestant  confederacy,  ii.  110 1  defeats 
the  imperialists,  IM ;  prisoner  at  RatU- 
bon,  2S6  ;  subsequent  obscurity,  ib. 

Ticho  Brahe,  ii.  iH^  13iL 

Tile  Kolup,  an  impostor,  L  4iL 

Tilly,  general  of  the  Catholic  league,  ii. 
175  ;  defeats  the  Elector  Palatine,  HI ; 
dissipates  the  combination  of  the  Pro- 
testants, 194  ;  commands  against  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,  222  ;  killed,  250. 

Tockenburgh,  war  of,  L  203. 

Torcy,  marquis,  ill.  5^ 

Torstenson,  invades  Bohemia,  ii.  311  ; 
expelled  by  the  archduke  Leopold,  320. 


Toulon,  expedition  against,  iii.  27. 

Tournay,  reduced  by  the  allies,  iii.  57. 

Tourville,  defeated  off  La  Hogue,  ii.  423. 

Townshend,  lord.  iii.  5;^^ 

Transylvania,  account  of,  L  504 ;  ceded  to 
Rhodolph  II.,  ii.  89 ;  contests  for  its 
possession,  ib. ;  resigtio<l  to  Austria,  453; 
rebellion  under  Ra$20tsky,  503. 

Traun,  marshal,  iii.  295. 

Trautmansdorf,  count,  iii.  5^  582^  &35. 

Trent,  treaty  of,  L  327. 

Trent,  council  of,  L  452 ;  removed  to  Bo- 
logna, 462  ;  dissolved,  ii.  liL 

Trevigiano,  ceded  to  Leopold  duke  of 
Austria,  L  13fl;  yielded  to  Francis  of 
Carrara,  ib. 

Trieste,  acquired  by  Leopold  duke  of  Aus- 
tria, L  13Q  ;  declared  a  free  port,  iii.  4^5. 

Triple  Alliance,  the,  11.  396. 

Trivulzio,  general.  L  320.  360. 

Trocxnow  —  see  Ziska. 

Truchses  Gerard,  count  of,  ii.  Z2»  24. 

Turenne,  general,  ii.  320^324. 

Turks,  origin  and  progress  of,  L  165 ; 
capture  Constantinople,  182 ;  invade 
Naples,  288;  invade  HuD^ary,  Ii.  367  ; 
invade  the  Austrian  territories,  443 ;  de- 
clare  war  against  the  Venetians,  iii.  100; 
war  with  Russia  and  Austria,  197 : 
besiege  Belgrade,  213 ;  peace  of  Kag- 
nardji,  4^ ;  yield  the  Crimea  and  Ku- 
bau  to  Russia,  503  ;  declare  war  .igainst 
Russia,  olh ;  the  peace  of  Szistova,  549. 

Tuscanv,  contests  for  the  succession,  iii. 
;  intailed  on  Don  Carlos,  142  ;  trans- 
ferred to  Francis  of  Loraine.  191. 

Tyrol,  contests  for  the  possession  of,  L 
Wil;  transferred  to  Austria,  119. 

Tyrol  line  of  the  Austrian  family,  L 

Tzekeli,  Moses,  ii.  SiL 

Vander  Noot,  of  Brussels,  iii.  5^  5?*7. 
Van  Eupen,  canon  of  Antwerp,  iii.  533, 
560. 

Vander  Mersch,  commands  the  insur* 
gents  in  the  Netherlands,  iii.  .534^  557. 

Vander  Spiegel,  pensionary,  iii.  55H. 

Vassalage,  abolished  in  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritories, iii.  493. 

Vauban,  his  skill  as  an  engineer,  ii.  413. 

Vendome,  defeated  at  Oudenard,  iii.  11 ; 
captures  the  British  at  Brihuega,  71. 

Venice,  origin  of,  L  125  ;  invasion  of  its 
dominions  by  Louis  of  Hungary,  127 ; 
unites  with  Leopold  against  the  Turks, 

ii.  lill  ;  acquires  the  Morea,  ifMi. 
Vergennes,  count  de,  ill  454.  476.  512. 
Verrua,  siege  of,  iii.  14, 
Versailles,  treaty  of,  iii.  MO, 

Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  ii.  421 ; 
death,  iii.  15L 

Vienna,  sieges  of,  L  499^  ii.  445; 
peace  of,  iii.  22. 

Villars,  marshal,  commands  the  army 
to  oppose  Marlborough,  iii.  4 ;  de- 
feated at  Malplaquet,  59;  signs  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  at  Rastadt,  96. 

Villeneuve,  French  minister  at  the  Porte, 

iii.  21IL 

Villcroy,  defentetl  at  Chiari,  ii.  de- 
feated at  RamlUics,  iii.  11. 
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Vltconti.  Matthew.  L  9& 

VI«conti  C.aJrat.  L  2^. 
ViscoDti  Joha  Galcas.  i.  IIL 

IMilfieM.  count,  ill.  334, 

L'ladidaut.    king    of   Poland,    L  162 ; 

rruwned  kinff  of  Hungary,  L  12A ;  killed 

at  Warna,  ITfi. 
Vlric,  duke  of  Carintbia  a»d  Carniola.  L 

2L 

rirlc.  duke  of  Wlrteinberg,  II.  fig* 

UndtTwalden  ;  lee  Schwt'itt. 

Underwahlers  :  defeat  the  Austrian*  after 
the  iNittle  of  Morgarten,  L  91. 

United  Provinces;  indenemlent,  il.  59j 
obtain  possession  of  Juiirrs  and  Cleves. 
137  ;  unite  with  France  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  war,  attacked  by  France 

and  England,  31H ;  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Orange.  399  ;  peace  of  Ry»- 
wick,  m;  thf  Harrier  Treaty,  iii.  Iffi  ; 
conclude  a  neutrality  with  France,  177  ; 
peace  of  Fontaint>leau,  ^OQ :  restoration 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  ill, 

Urfort,  count,  ill.  567. 

Uri ;  see  ScKjveitz. 

Ursel.  duke  of,  iii.  557. 

Uscocks.  history  of,  ii.  RfL 

Uthrsenitch  ;  see  Martiniizzi. 

Utrecht,  congress  of,  iii.  Si  ;  peace  of,  25, 

Waldegrave,   lord,  British  minister  at 

Vienna,  iii.  14IL 
Waldstein  ;  his  life  and  character,  ii. 

195 ;  assassination,  281. 
Wallis.  count,  iii.  210,  2iL  m 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  leg^  176.  279. 
^Valpole,  Horatio,  III.  85, 
Walter  of  Plettenbcrg,  il.  IL 
War,  art  of;  change  by  gunpowder,  L 

302. 

Waradin,  treaty  of,  L  5Q1. 

Wasner,  baron,  iii.  345, 

Wassanaer,  admiral,  Ii.  357. 

Webber,  referendary  pf  the  council  of 

war,  ill.  204, 
Welseren,  Philippa,  wife  of  Ferdinand  of 

Tyrol,  11.  12, 
Wenceiilaus,  succeeds  to  the  throne,  L 

40;  ;obtains  the^crown  of  Poland,  70. 


WenceslaUB,  'son  of  Wenceslaus,  chosen 
king  of  Hungary,  L  Ii  ;  succeeds  to 
Bohemia,  12 ;  assassination,  ih. 

Wenceslaui,  king  of  Bohemia,  deprived 
of  the  imperial  crown,  MS. 

Werner,  bishop  of  .Strasburgh,  L  2. 

Werner  of  Eppenstein,  L  Lfi* 

Wert,  John  de,  ii.  295^323, 

Westphalia,  secret  tribunals  of,  L  liS  * 

WicAce  of.  L  Ii2S, 
ilhelmina  Amelia,  iii. 
William,  son  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  ex- 
torts the  dominions  held  by  his  father, 
L  I42i  his  death,  144, 
WillTam,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  ii.  233,  235. 
303 ;  his  .-icquihiiions  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia, 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  11.322;  his 
exertions  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Louis 
XIV.,  ib. ;  obtains  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, Aia ;  opposes  the  French  in  the 
Low  Countries,   423:    concludes  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  42a ;  death.  Mi. 
Winkelried,  Arnold  of,  L  135, 
Witts,  de,  exclude  the  House  of  Orange, 

ii.3II;  assassinated,  392^ 
Worms,  diet  of,  L416 ;  treaty  of,  iii.  226. 
Wrangel,  general,  ii.  32r,  324^ 
Wunsch,  general,  iii.  4M. 

Ximenes,  cardinal,  L  403. 

Yulza ;  conquered  by  the  allies,  iii.  24, 
Yusulph,  pasha,  iii.  518^  52L 

Zapoli,  John,  contests  the  crown  of  Hun- 
gary, L  49G  ;  obtains  the  waivodeship  of 
I'ransylTania,  51M ;  his  death,  ib. 

Zatmar,  peace  of,  iii.  Zd, 

ZIgeth,  siege  of,  il.  4L 

Zips,  lordship  of,  iii.  448. 

Ziska,  or  John  of  Trocsnow  ;  heads  the 
Hussites,  L  L5Q, 

Zuingle,  introduces  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland,  L  431 ;  killed  at  Cappel,  453. 

Zurich,  besieged  by  Albert  duke  of  Aus- 
tria, 112 ;  war  with  the  other  states,  202, 

ZrinI,  count,  il.  47. 

Zrini,  count,  ban  of  Croatia,  ii. 

Zrini,  count  Peter,  U.  42S. 
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Aljstract of  the  Eyrbiirgia  Saga,  by  SiB  Walter  Scott.  Kew  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  by  J.  A.  Blackwell. 

3.  WILLIAM  OF  MALMESBURY'S  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

4.  SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES,  VIZ.,  ASSERS  LIFE  OF  ALFRED,  AND 

the  Chnmicles  of  Ethclwcrd,  GUdas,  Nemiiiu,  Gcolfry  of  Monmouth,  and  Kichard 
of  Cirencester. 

6.  ELLISS   EARLY  ENGLISH    METRICAL   ROMANCES,   REVISED    BY  J. 

OucB  AKU  llAXLlWKLi..  Complete  in  one  vol.,  tcith  splendid  Illuminated  Frontispiece. 

6.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS;  RICHARD  OF  DEVIZES,  GEOFFREY 

de  Vm!>auf,  L<ird  du  Joinviiic.  Complete  in  one  volume,  with  a  spUudid  Illumi- 
nated Frontispiece. 

7.  EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTINE,  WILLIBALD,  S/€WULF,  BENJAMIN  OF 

Tudela,  Mandcville,  La  lJroc(iuicrc,  and  Mauudrell.    lu  one  volume.    If  'ilh  Map. 

8.  BRANDS   POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND 

Ireland,  by  Sis  Uenkt  Ellis.  YoL  L 
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0.  ROGER  OF  WENDOVER  S  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY  (FORMERLY  ASCRIBED 

to  MaUhcw  Paris.)    Vol.  L 

10.  BRAND'S  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES.  VOL  2. 

11.  ROGER  OF  WENDOVER  S  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY.  VOL  2. 

12.  BRAND'S  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES.  VOL  3. 

13.  KEIGHTLEYS  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY.   NEW  EDITION,  ENLARGED  BY  THE 

Author.   One  \oL   Frontispiece  by  George  Cruikshank, 


Also,  unijbrm  with  the  STANDA.ao  Libraby,  pricf  BS'» 

BONN'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  LIBBARY. 

1.  EUSEBIUS'  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  CAREFULLY  TRANSLATED  FROM 

the  Greek,  with  illustrative  Motes. 
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'  jRtO,^»(jMifi  ^titeyduiri,  JFschylu$,  Fir      n,,race,  and  Cicero,  ^rhjrh  af4 

BOHN'S  CLASSICAL  UBRARY. 

I.  HERODOTUS,  A  NEW  AND  LITERAL  TRANSLATION, BY  THE  REV.  HENR' 

Cary,  M.A.    CiDitpUie  in  one  volume,  icilk  Judex. 

2  &3.  THUCYDIDES.   BY  THE  REV.  H.  DALE.   IN  2  VOLS.        9d.  nch.) 

4.  PLATO'S  WORKS    BY  CARY.  VOL  1,  CONTAINING  THE  APOLOGY  OF  SOi:^? 

crat'  s  Crii    IM  f  in  Gort'!;'.?.  Tr(>i;rj:otas,  riDrdruH,  Thcffitclus, Euthyphron,  Lysis*"" 

6.  LIVYS  HISTORY  OF  ROM£.    VOL.  1,  CONTAINING  BOOKS  1  TO  8. 

6.  PLATO'S  WORKS.  VOL.  2,  CONTAINING  THE  REPUBLIC,  TIMXUS,  AND 

Cri'ias,  '.vith  I  u+rrMl'.irrii 

7.  LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME      VOL,  2,  CONTAINING  BOOKS  9  TO  26. 

8.  SOPHOCLES,  THE  OXFORD  TRANSLATION.  REVISED. 

9.  /LSCHYLUS,  BY  AN  OXONIAN  (PRICE  3i.  6d.) 

10.  ARISTOTLE'S  RHETORIC  &  POETIC,  UTERALLY  TRANSLATED,  WITH 

K\'iT'.i'ii:sti"n  (Jdi-st 'f;iH,  run!  Noh"?. 

II.  LIVYS  HiSTORY  OF  f:OME.    VOL.  3.  CONTAINING  BOOKS  27  TO  36. 
12.  EURIPIDES.  FROM  THE  TEXT  OF  DiNDOHF.    VOL.  I,  Cou taming  10  Plays. 

18.  VIRGIL.  BY  DAVIDSON.  NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  BY  T.  A.  BUCKLEY. 

Wi'^i  Xntes.   Price  3*.  6./ 

14.  EURIPIDES.   VOL.  2.  CONTAINING  THE  REMAINING  9  PLAYS. 

15.  HORACE.    BY  SMART.    NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  BY  T.  A.  BUCKLEY. 

With  Notes.  Price  St.  6i. 
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10.  ARISTOTLE  S  ETHICS.  BY  THE  REV.  R.  W.  BROWN,  CLASSICAL  PRO- 

feasor  of  King's  College. 


17.  CICERO'S  OFFICES,  OLD  AGE,  FRIENDSHIP,  8CIPIOS  DREAM,  PARA-  ^T^^^K^^^^M 
(luxes,  &o    V,\-  KuMO.M>s.  ^J-'T"- 


20.  CASAR.  COMPLETE,  WITH    THE    ALEXANDRIAN,    AFRICAN,  AND 

Spanish  Wan,  titendly  translated,  with  Notes  and  a  very  copious  Indek. 

21.  HOMER  S  IL!AD,  LITERALLY  TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

22.  HOMER  S  ODYSSEY,  HYMNS,  EPIGRAMS,  AND  BATTLE  OF  THE  FROGS 

and  Mic^  liteiaUy  translated  into  Kn  ghsh  prose. 

yllMj,  price  hs.  cack  culn:ne, 

BOHN  S  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 

1  to  6.  LODGE'S  PORTRAITS  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  PERSONAGES  OF  GREAT 
Britain,  8  vols.,  post  8to.,  240  P4»traits. 

9.  CRUIKSHANK  S  THREE  COURSES  AND  A  DESSERT,  A  SERIES  OF  TALES, 

%cith  50  iiiustrations  bjf  George  Vruiksiiank. 

to.  PICKERING'S  RACES  OF  IIIIAN,imM  nmumti  TartnUa  s  or  CohurU,  7*.  U, 

11.  KITTO'S  SCRJPTURE  LANDS^  AND  BIBUCAL  ATLAS^  WITH  24  MAPS; 

or  Coloured.  Is.  C>d. 

12.  WHITES  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBOH  NE,  WITH  NOTES  BY  SIR 

Wm.  ,T.^^^!>T^K  and  others,  editt-d,  with  larpL-  additions,  hy  £d.  JbsSS,  £«q.  With 

40  hii/ltl^/'finishfil  ff'uud  Fitifrariui^s ;  or  (jjloured,  Is.  Gd. 

13.  RICHARDSON S  GEOLOGY,  NEW  EDITION,  GREATLY  ENLARGED  BY 

Pb.  WKIOUT.    With  ufjirardx  o/  MH.)  EiujruriyiifS.    (Iti  the  FrCSS.) 

dUOt  mufom  wi^A  tU  SvANDAmo  Lxbeaxt,  €4  per  soImm,  St.  Sil, 

STMDMO  UBBMY  GTCLOPAU 

Of  Political,  Oonstitntioiial,  Statistical,  and  Foramic  Knowledge.  Complele  in  4  vols, 

JUo,  uniform  idtA  the  Standard  Liiiiiaiit,  «I  ji«rf0lH»M^8#*  6ii, 

RY. 
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